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ITIES,  viewed  as 
works  of  art,  need 
central  points  as 
pivots  for  the  mo- 
tive and  effect.  A 
long  flat  line,  or 
series  of  lines,  em- 
bracing some  miles 
of  rectangular  build- 
ings, is  not  a  pleas- 
ing or  exhilarating 
spectacle  in  itself. 
In  only  a  few  cases  is  anything  gained 
by  inequalities  of  the  ground,  hills  of  or- 
dinary height  being  lost  in  such  an  ex- 
panse, and  themselves  requiring  the  em- 
phasis of  crowning  structures.  Modern 
cities  especially,  to  be  pictorial,  demand 
the  feature  of  which  we  speak.  Mili- 
tary considerations,  based  on  a  state  of 
continual  warfaj-e,  do  not  drive  them  to 
the  hills.  Born  of  trade  and  the  handi- 
crafts, they  take  to  the  water-side  and 
spread  themselves  freely  over  the  plain. 
They  become  panoramas  rather  than 
landscapes,  and  must  be  lifted  to  the 
eye  by  some  commanding  object  that 
swells  from  the  vale  and  more  than  mid- 
way leaves  the  storm  of  traffic.  What 
would  the  view  of  Rome  be  without  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  of  Vienna  without 
St.  Stepheii's,  Antwerp  without  its  ca- 
thedral spire,  or  London  without  the 
'•  huge  duQ  canopy"  of  St.  Paul's? 

Each  of  these  far-seen  heralds  of  the 
coming  and  as  yet  undetected  city  is  of 


religious  origin.  It  represents  only  one 
of  the  great  interests  which  actuate  the 
multitudes  below,  and  that,  it  must  be 
added,  not  the  controlling  interest,  for 
nobody  will  say  that  public  worship 
brought  together,  or  could  keep  to- 
gether, without  the  aid  of  worldly  mo- 
tives, the  people  of  either  of  these  capi- 
tals. Much  less  could  it  be  said  of  an 
American  town,  with  its  population  of 
many  creeds  united  in  no  cult  but  that 
of  the  almighty  dollar. 

It  is  fit  everyway  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous erection  should  express  the 
political  life  of  the  city,  the  organism 
which  makes  it  a  unit.  The  city  was 
the  first  free  State,  as  the  etymology  of 
our  word  "politics"  shows.  The  love 
and  pride  of  the  Flemish  burghers,  the 
champions  of  mediaeval  liberty,  were  lav- 
ished on  the  decorations  of  the  town- 
halls  which  still  proclaim  the  power  of 
the  civic  virtues.  Yet  these  buildings 
are  rarely  those  which  first  greet  the  eye 
of  the  approaching  traveller.  The  city 
does  not,  as  it  were,  rise  to  welcome 
him  in  her  own  proper  person.  In  her 
new  city-hall,  with  its  tower  overtopping 
everything  nearer  than  the  instep  of  the 
Alleghanies,  Philadelphia  does  herself 
and  her  visitor  that  honor.  Not  spring- 
ing from  the  sea,  it  will  not  hail  the 
mariner  like  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's, 
but  it  will  be  a  landmark  far  along  a 
great  river  that  bears  a  commerce  com- 
parable to  that  of  Venice  in   her  best 
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day, — an  estuary  broader  than  the  Bays 
of  Salamis  and  Lepanto,  longer  than  the 
Thames  or  the  Scheldt,  and  capacious 
enough  to  be  the  stage  of  any  history, 
for  peace  or  war. 

The  site  of  Philadelphia's  capitol  was 
fixed  before  the  town  had  an  existence 
except  on  paper.  Penn  may,  without 
disrespect,  be  named  as  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  Scadders  yet  to  be.  We 
may  fancy  him  solemnly  setting  his 
toothpick,  with  that  fine  deliberation 
which  became  his  character  and  his 
creed,  upon  the  central  point  between 
the  two  rivers, — that  nearest  to  the 
twin  curves  which  gently  approached 
and  as  softly  receded.  This  point,  how- 
ever, did  not  occupy  the  ridge  of  the 
water-shed,  which  ran  nearer  the  Schuyl- 
kill than  the  Delaware.  Broad  Street 
was  originally,  as  we  find  it  marked 
upon  Holme's  map  of  1682,  the  twelfth 
from  the  Delaware,  with  eleven  squares 
on  each  side  of  it.  This  left  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  barely-perceptible  swell  that 
breaks  the  broad  plain  of  the  peninsula. 
To  reach  the  summit  it  travelled  two 
squares  westward  within  two  years,  and 
there  ranged  itself  upon  the  line  which, 
after  exactly  two  centuries  of  gradual 
transition  from  notched  trees  to  marble 
fronts  and  electric  lamps,  it  follows  now. 
At  its  intersection  with  the  other  main 
avenue,  High  —  afterward  Market  — 
Street,  was  laid  off  the  reservation,  rec- 
tangular, like  everything  else  in  the  city, 
which  is  at  length  employed  for  its  desig- 
nated purpose.  The  city  has  at  length 
grown  up  to  its  centre  and  to  the  found- 
er's bold  idea, — whether  sooner  or  later 
than  he  expected,  who  shall  say  ?  Wash- 
ington City,  not  half  so  old,  is  already 
growing  away  from  the  Capitol,  while 
Philadelphia's  political  coincides  more 
and  more  nearly  with  her  geographical 
centre. 

This  established  site,  however,  proved 
oddly  difficult  to  establish.  Its  vicissi- 
tudes were  by  no  means  over  when  the 
street  and  the  intersection  of  streets 
whereupon  it  was  located  finally  came 
to  anchor.  Should  the  proposed  hall 
bestride  the  crossing,  or  should  its  dis- 
jecta membra  be  quartered,  like  those  of 


a  malefactor,  and  distributed,  literally,  as 
it  would  have  been,  in  terror emi^  over 
the  four  surrounding  squarelets  ?  This 
became  one  of  the  adjourned  questions. 
There  was  no  need  of  hurry  in  deciding 
it.  The  government  of  the  little  city 
found  plenty  of  elbow-room  on  Inde- 
pendence Square,  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
eastward,  and  still,  till  long  after  the 
Revolution,  well  to  the  westward  of  the 
business  centre.  Multiplying  thousands 
were  content,  day  after  day,  for  genera- 
tions, to  circumnavigate  this  solid  square 
that  blocked  the  way  between  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  each  person  as  he 
passed  contributing  silently  or  vocally  his 
share  of  mental  labor  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem,  more  and  more  incited 
thereto  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  quadrangular  tour  was 
performed,  by  the  gratuitous  expenditure 
it  entailed  in  the  way  of  time,  shoe- 
leather,  and  muscular  force.  Not  until 
1828  did  the  popular  mind  practically  re- 
volt at  this  succession  of  flank  marches, 
enlivened  as  they  were  by  the  contem- 
plation from  successive  points  of  view 
of  a  Quaker  meeting-house  and  a  little 
Grecian  temple  devoted  to  the  supply 
of  the  city  proper  with  water.  Then 
the  flood  of  long-pent  passengers  broke 
through,  and  the  two  principal  avenues 
mingled  into  one,  shouldering  to  right 
and  left,  behind  a  modest  border  of 
board  fence,  the  four  corners  of  the  old 
square.  Save  that  the  boards,  after  a 
long  gestation,  blossomed  into  iron, peace 
and  the  school-boys  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  locality  for  the  better  part  of 
half  a  century.  The  Greek  fane  and 
the  meeting-house,  oddly-assorted  pair, 
had  passed  hand  in  hand  to  oblivion, 
leaving  no  sign  but  the  columns  of  the 
former,  which — queerest  thing  of  all — 
now  sustain  the  roof  of  a  Unitarian 
church,  when  the  dawning  of  another 
change,  doubtless  the  final  one,  began  to 
be  visible. 

Agitation  in  1868,  legislation  in  1870, 
and  excavation  in  1871  marked  the  new 
movement.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  perfect  harmony,  or  even 
wholly  dispassionate  discussion,  attended 
the  operation  of  the   municipal   mind. 
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On   one   point  only  did   unanimity  pre- 
vail.    That  was  the  proved  impossibility 
of  crowding  the  city  government  any 
longer  into  its  ancient  quarters.     The 
affairs  of  six  hundred   thousand   people 
could  not  be  administered  in  two  mod- 
est brick  offices.     They  had  overflowed 
into  inconveniently   scattered    quarters. 
Should    they  hark   back    two    hundred 
years  and  occupy  the  seat  chopped  out 
in  the  woods  when  the  town  was  a 
hamlet  of  less    than  two  thousand 
souls?     This  step  was  opposed  by 
loud    and  persistent  protest.      The 
good  citizens  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  open  air  and  unobstructed  transit, 
and  their  lungs  and  feet  united  in 
■demurring   to  the  sacrifice.       That 
breezy  oasis  in  the  desert  of  brick, 
lifted    farthest   skyward  of  all   the 
plain,  was  not  a  luxury  to  be  lightly 
given  up,  nor  was  a  beaten  path  of 
traffic  to  be  lightly  obliterated.    But, 
failins:  the  selection  of  this  situation, 
where   should   the    new   town  -  hall 
stand?      A   loss  of  breathing-space 
was  inevitable  somewhere.     Should 
one   of  the    other    open    squares — 
Independence,  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Logan,  or  Rittenhouse — be  built 
up  ?     With  the  usual  conservatism 
of  the  official  mind.   Independence 
Square  was  in  the  first  instance  fixed 
upon  by  Councils.     That  body,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  place  had 
long  ceased  to    be   sufficiently  cen- 
tral and  that  the  people  would  never 
submit  to  the  absorption  of  the  his- 
toric   Hall    into    a    modern   edifice, 
in   1868  adopted   an  ordinance  for 
the  construction  there  of  the  proposed 
building.      Commissioners  were    named 
and  plans  invited, — the  design  adopted, 
out  of  seventeen  offered,  being  that  of 
John  Mc Arthur,  Jr.,  the  present  archi- 
tect.    It  was  in   general   character  the 
same  with  that  which  its  author  is  now 
engaged  in  carrying  to  completion.     But 
the   popular  determination  to   keep  the 
pickaxe  out  of  the  sacred  ground  was 
too    intense    to    be    defied.     The    State 
Legislature  was  appealed  to.     Its  Act  of 
August  5,  1870,  created    the  Commis- 
sion now  in  charge,  and  directed  a  de- 


cision by  popular  vote  between  AVash- 
ington  and  Penn  Squares.  A  very  large 
majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
leaving  Washington  and  Independence, 
fitly  joined  in  name  and  proximity,  to 
remain  the  refreshment  and  delight  of 
the  region  of  the  Revolution,  and  vindi- 
cating the  foresight  and  falling  into  the 
footsteps  of  the  Founder.  Dissatisfac- 
tion, on  one  ground  or  another,  showed 
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ARCH    OF    MEZZANINE    STORY,  SOUTH    STAIR. 

a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  certainty 
of  its  own  demise.  The  courts  were 
appealed  to  and  injunctions  sought,  it 
being  indispensable  that  the  Philadel- 
phia lawyers — whose  acuteness,  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  has  become  a  chief  dis- 
tinction of  a  community  "  to  prevent 
lawsuits,"  in  which  one  of  Penn's  first 
ordinances  established  a  system  of  arbi- 
tration— should  have  a  say  in  the  matter. 
Opposition  had  to  be  buried  deep  under 
tons  of  solid  masonry  before  it  would 
yield  to   repression.     It  actually   made 
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itself  heard  from  under  the  corner-stoDe. 
The  original  design,  agreed  upon  in  the 
end  of  1870,  contemplated  a  single 
structure.  Eight  months  later,  it  was 
determined  to  ha.ve  four  separate  build- 
ings. Another  interval  of  eight  months 
brought  about  a  return  to  more  rational 
counsels,  and  unity  was  again  the  word. 
Work  had  meanwhile  been  going  on, — 
such  plasticity  having  been  thoughtfully 
conferred  upon  the  artist's  plan  that 
these  transmogrifications  caused  little 
more  interruption  to  progress  than  those 
of  the  equestrian  performer  who  dons 
and  doffs  half  a  dozen  costumes  while  ca- 
reering in  the  ring.  All  this  is  amusing, 
now  that  everybody  is  satisfied  with  the 
selection  of  the  site  and  the  general  plan. 
Unity  was  secured  to  the  great  building, 
and  the  highways  were  left  free,  to  pedes- 
trians at  least,  to  elevated  railways  also, 
should  it  ever  be  decided  to  have  them, 
the  four  main  archways  affording  ample 
space  in  their  thirty-six  feet  of  altitude. 
Even  the  open  space  for  the  preser- 
vation of  which  so  sturdy  a  contest  was 
waged  is  but  moderately  curtailed, 
only  three  and  a  fourth  acres  of  the 
original  ten  being  roofed  over.  The 
circulation  of  fresh  air  will  be  promoted 
rather  than  impeded,  a  perpetual  current 
passing  through  the  long  vaults  which 
open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  and 
debouch  into  the  high-walled  court  like 
the  tuyeres  of  a  furnace.  The  ascending 
radiation  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  feet  of  roofing  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  fires  that  keep  a  thousand 
men  comfortable  in  winter,  will  convert 
the  building  into  a  vast  ventilating  ap- 
paratus,— not  a  bad  substitute,  as  a  sani- 
tary contrivance,  for  a  park  of  the  same 
extent.  An  abundant  store  of  plants 
and  flowers  is  supplied,  although  they 
are  of  stone  and  absorb  less  carbonic 
acid  gas  than  their  prototypes ;  nor 
will  a  population  of  sparrows  be  want- 
ing, in  feathers  not  made  with  a  chisel. 
This  aspect  of  the  uses  of  their  new 
hall  is  not,  however,  apt  to  fasten  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Philadelphia  tax-pay- 
ers. They  will  be  satisfied  to  find  the 
accounts  of  their  officials  adequately 
ventilated  and  no  heat  wasted  on  the 


cooking  of  ledgers.  The  practical  is 
very  prominent,  if  not  predominant,  in 
their  ideas  at  present,  and  they  count 
not  only  with  awe,  but  with  something 
like  dismay,  the  two  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  rubble,  granite,  marble,  and  sand- 
stone, the  four  thousand  tons  of  iron, 
the  sixty  millions  of  brick,  and  the  ten 
millions  of  dollars  already  absorbed  in 
the  undertaking  and  invested,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children,  in  that  patch 
of  four  acres.  Such  things  must  be. 
The  cui  bono  question  is  certain  to 
arise.  Palaces,  whether  religious,  im- 
perial, or  municipal,  are  tolerably  sure 
to  become  factors  in  history  even  before 
they  are  finished.  St.  Peter's,  for  in- 
stance, split  the  Church  by  and  for 
which  it  was  erected,  long  before  com- 
pletion ;  and  the  Quaker  City  may  be 
thankful  should  she  set  her  capstone 
with  nothing  more  to  regret  than  some 
not  altogether  traceable  extravagance  and 
the  rise  or  fall  of  some  local  statesmen. 

So  far,  the  behavior  of  the  city  legis- 
lature has  been  anything  but  niggardly. 
Few  works  of  such  magnitude  were  ever 
treated  with  financial  magnanimity  so 
marked.  No  limit  was  affixed  to  the 
cost ;  and,  now  that  the  expenditure  is 
mounting  up  to  that  bestowed  upon 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  the 
flow  of  supplies  from  the  public  coffers 
continues  free  and  steady.  Fortunate 
indeed  among  architects  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur.  The  worry  of  ways  and  means, 
which  never  ought  to  press  upon  them, 
but  which  usually  does,  is  in  his  case 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  His  own  de-  ^ 
sign,  modified  from  time  to  time  as  exi- 
gencies demand  and  experience  suggests, 
he  is  left  comparatively  free  to  execute. 
Even  on  the  score  of  time  he  has  been  at 
ease.  There  has  been  no  undue  hurry. 
The  ten  years  allotted  for  completion 
from  the  day,  August  10,  1871,  when 
ground  was  first  broken ,  have  long  elapsed. 
More  than  that  interval  has  passed  since, 
on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  two 
years  later,  the  first  stone  was  laid.  The 
close  of  a  decade  from  the  formal  lay- 
ing of  the  eight-ton  corner-stone,  July  4, 
1874,  will  find  the  great  tower  still  short 
of  its  destined  elevation,  with  work  still  to 
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do  beneath   and  around  it.      This  delay  is   not  really  to  be 
regretted.     A  great  production  should  not  be  narrowed  down 
to  the  expression  of  the  spirit,  the  ideas,  or  the  wants  of  a  given 
day  or  a  given  year.     It  should  grow  rather  like  a  mighty 
tree,  which    slowly  sifts  its  nutriment,  its  substance,  and  its 
beauty  from  the  atmosphere  of  many  successive  seasons,  and, 
while  maintaining  its  organic  type,  shapes,  remodels,  and  adapts 
trunk,   boughs,   and   leafage  into  what  its  environments  may 
permit  of  grandeur,    harmony,   and    grace.       An    impromptu 
palace  is  as  much  ^n  absurdity  as  an  impromptu  history  or  an 
impromptu  epic.     Each  of  them  has  a  right  to  Horace's  nine 
years,  at  least,  and  is  the  better  for  still   less  of  the  forcing 
process.     We  are   not  concerning  ourselves  with  the  possible 
impatience   of  the   city   government  to   escape  from 
cramped  quarters  into  those  more  spacious.       That 
object,  it  is   enough  to  say,  has  been  already  partly 
accomplished,  and  will  soon  be  completely  so.     If  the 
estimate  of  space  required  for  the  future  needs  of  a 
growing  community  has  not  been  niggardly  in  the  ex- 
treme, there  will  be  ample  room  and  to  spare  when 
the  existing  bureaus  have  all  been  hived  in  their  lux- 
urious domicile,  and  the  hum  of  hammer  and  chisel 
will  go  on  without  dis- 
turbing that  of  pen  and     ""Vri3  "t"^"  ^v-ii  S^-^^^" 
tongue,      i he  artist,  the  '^-^— ^^^^.  =^^\=j-^ -■-->- 

artisan,   and    the    clerk 
need  not  jostle 
each  other.  There 
remains  room,  too, 
for  the  critic. 
This  last-named 
personage  is  apt  to  begin 
at  a  somewhat  remote  point 
on  the  outside,  which  will 
afford  him  a  view  of  the 
whole.      In    this   instance 
he  has  to  deal  with  mag- 
nificent   distances.       The 
subject  of  contemplation  is 
470  feet  from  east  to  west 
by 486]  north 
and  south,  the 
four  fronts, 
looking  down 
as  many  wide 
streets,  being 
identical    i  n  ,' '-. 
character  and  '"' 
having   each 
a  central  pavilion  '1^)1 
feet     10    inches    high 
and    8  9     feet    wide, 

flanked    by    projecting  "  vikw  k.^.m  noin~ov  crnrAiN. 

wings    on     either     side  (Looking  down  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station.) 
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53  feet  wide  and  128  feet  10  inches 
in  height.  These  projections  are  con- 
nected by  "  curtains"  119  feet  in  height 
and  65  long,  with  corner  towers  51  feet 
square  and  119  high.  The  regularity 
of  the  plan  is  broken  only  by  the  great 
tower.  This  does  not  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle,  but  is  nearest  the 
north  front,  still  standing  well  back  and 
partly  masked  by  the  central  pavilion 
of  that  face.  It  will  attain,  with  its 
conoidal  lantern  and  a  finial"  of  novel 
form,  the  height  of  500  feet  lacking  1  ; 
and  36  feet  additional  of  elevation  is  to 
consist  of  a  representation  of  the  male 
costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  topped  by  the  smug  coun- 
tenance of  William  Penn.  Such  at 
least  is  the  present  programme  for  the 
apex  ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  figure  of 
any  one  there,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the 
choice  of  Penn,  unstatuesq^ie  though  he 
be.  In  fact,  any  form  in  such  a  position 
will  necessarily  melt  into  the  architecture, 
unless  out  of  proportion  in  point  of  size. 
The  elevation  and  the  spectator's  angle 
of  vision  will  preclude  its  having  much 
character  of  its  own.  Distance  may  lend 
enchantment  to  the  worthy  Friend  and 
bring  him  into  somewhat  of  harmony 
with  his  marble  cenotaph  and  the  mytho- 
logical and  allegorical  beings  with  which 
it  places  him  in  such  close  and  strange 
relationship.  We  may  dismiss  him  as 
we  do  the  more  obtrusive  angel  who 
trumpets  from  the  top  of  Hadrian's 
mausoleum,  and  who  has  as  much,  or  as 
little,  to  do  with  the  merit  of  the  mass 
as  the  pine  cone  he  replaced.  The  law- 
giver who  proposed  to  do  away  with 
litigation,  the  conqueror  who  abjured 
force,  will  probably  not  be  excluded 
from  his  lofty  perch.  But  we  hope  the 
hand  of  innovation  will,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  reach  the  inverted  cup  and  saucer 
upon  which  he  stands.  Some  other  de- 
vice may  be  found  which  will  chime  in 
quite  as  well  with  the  outlines  of  the  not 
inelegant  dome.  It  lacks  apparent  so- 
lidity,— the  first  requisite  of  a  pedestal ; 
and  we  might  extend  the  remark  to  the 
dome  itself,  a  shell  of  iron,  or  indeed  of 
any  material,  not  supplying  an  appropri- 
ate base  to  a  massive  piece  of  statuary. 


The  first  discovery  of  him  who  desire& 
to  study  the  finished  building  as  a  whole 
from  a  good  external  position  is  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  such  a  point.  Th& 
bounding  spaces  on  the  east,  west,  and 
south  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  those  on  the  north  two  hun- 
dred and  five.  And  yet,  although  these 
areas  are  aided  by  the  practically  indefi- 
nite vistas  of  Broad  and  Market  Streets, 
which  present  the  central  segments  of 
the  four  fronts  to  the  observer  at  any 
angle  he  may  choose,  no  stand-point  ex- 
ists from  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at 
once  the  whole  of  two  sides  and  the  ele- 
vation. The  two  retreating  corners  of 
the  northern  space  most  nearly  afford 
such  a  position  ;  but  they  are  only  re- 
moved from  the  walls  by  an  interval 
about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  entrance 
pavilion  and  not  half  that  of  the  tower. 
It  is  like  viewing  a  group  of  sculpture 
eight  feet  high  in  its  chief  components 
and  twenty  in  the  extreme  from  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  feet.  Stand  so  close  as 
that  to  the  Laocoon,  and  you  can  make 
nothing  out  of  it.  Clearly,  the  plaza 
will  have  to  be  enlarged,  at  least  on  the 
northern  side.  An  expansion  there  of 
two  hundred  feet  would  enable  the  spec- 
tator, by  backing  into  the  re-entering 
angles  on  the  northeast  and  northwest, 
to  obtain  a  fair  perspective  of  the  eastern 
and  western  fagades  combined  with  a 
tolerable,  but  still  decidedly  too  close,, 
view  of  the  main  front.  There  should 
be,  if  possible,  a  broad,  oblique  approach, 
such  as  is  afforded  to  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  avenues.  That  structure 
covers  hardly  half  the  area  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia buildings,  and  its  average  sky- 
line is  lower ;  yet  to  see  it  best,  as  a. 
unit,  one  has  to  recede  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  grounds,  which  are  many  times 
more  capacious  than  the  Philadelphia 
plat. 

Until  this  extension  is  made,  Mr. 
McArthur's  production  will  look  best 
in  photographs  and  engravings.  It  well 
deserves  the  additional  expenditure,  as 
it  would,  being  presumably  intended  to 
be  looked  at,  require  in  any  case.  It 
should  not  be  set  in  a  corner.  To  erect 
a  hall  costing  ten  or  twelve  millions  and 
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refuse  another  million  for  making  it  vis- 
ible will  be  poor  policy. 

The  selection  of  the  north  front  as  the 
principal  one  had,  of  course,  other  con- 
siderations to  cause  it  than  those  of  light, 
either  of  the  other  aspects  being  pref- 
erable for  the  display  of  the  architecture  ; 
but,  as  that  choice  has  been  made,  it 
would  seem  to  dictate  the  same  direc- 
tion for  the  suggested  enlargement  of 
the  grounds,  unless  that  could  be  eflfected 
in  the  other  quarters  also.  The  more 
space  the  better  ;  but  "  ten  acres"  are 
not  "  enough."' 

The  motive  of  the  design  is  lost  upon 
those  who  approach  by  either  of  the  in- 
tersecting highways.  They  see  a  de- 
tached segment  only.  The  fine  sweep 
of  the  sky  -  line  from  the  pyramidal 
centre  to  the  lower  pyramids  on  the 
corner  towers,  sinking  first  to  the  cornice 
of  the  curtain  and  then  risino;  rio;ht  and 
left,  a  well-proportioned  double  curve 
and  a  ruling  element  of  the  general  de- 
sign, is  not  seen.  The  centre  pavilion 
detached  is  incomplete.  Its  mansard 
is  rather  too  predominant.  This  effect 
is  relieved  by  the  declension  of  the  roof 
on  either  hand  into  flat  lines,  again 
broken  at  a  proper  interval  by  the  mod- 
erately elevated  slopes  which  crown  the 
towers.  So  with  each  part  of  the  entab- 
lature and  the  arched  and  pedimented 
hoods  of  the  windows  and  bays.  Obvi- 
ously, these  cannot  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely, but  must  have  relations  with  other 
parts  of  the  front  which  at  once  accen- 
tuate and  vary  them,  and  which  are  out 
of  the  range  of  vision.  Every  resource 
had  to  be  used  for  breaking  the  monot- 
ony of  long  lines  of  windows, — a  diffi- 
culty not  to  be  escaped  with  five  hundred 
and  twenty  rooms  clamoring  for  light. 
This  "  damnable  iteration"  is  disguised 
by  variety  of  style,  size,  and  decoration, 
by  projections  and  indentations  deep  and 
shallow,  by  columns  and  pilasters,  and 
by  dividing  sub-cornices  which  needed 
themselves  to  be  continuous  for  unity 
and  broken  for  effect.  In  this  aim  re- 
markable success  has  been  obtained.  If 
vertical  lines  seem  to  predominate,  it  is 
a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Flatness  and 
heaviness  are  avoided.     The  dormers  are 


perhaps  as  well  managed  as  dormers 
can  be.  For  our  part,  we  are  thankful 
if  they  are  not  offensive.  Windows  in 
the  roof,  where  windows  ought  not  to 
be,  framed  with  masonry  that  has  no 
backing  and  nothing  to  support,  and 
suggestive  of  uninhabitable  habitations, 
are  contradictions.     The  tendency  of  the 


TURRETS    IN    COUUT-YAKI),    FROM    THK    NORTH- 
EAST. 

day  is  toward  the  multiplication  of  these 
fenestral  superfoetations,  and  we  are  hap- 
py to  see  it  even  moderately  checked.  If 
this  satisfaction  be  alloyed  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  immenso  dormers  which 
surmount  the  twelve  main  projections,  it 
is  restored  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  size  and  prominence,  which  gives 
them  architectural  force  and  value.    They 
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rather  obscure  the  roof  than  grow  out  of 
it,  and  connect  themselves,  not  incongru- 
ously, with  the  wall.  The  admission  of 
light  has  not  the  air  of  being  more  than 
a  secondary  function  with  a  marble 
screen  thirty -seven  feet  high  in  the 
centre  pavilions  and  twenty -eight  in 
those  at  the  corners,  having  as  sup- 
porters, in  heraldic  phrase,  marble  cary- 
atides seventeen  and  a  half  and  thirteen 
feet  high  respectively. 

A  base  in  the  shape  of  a  raised  plat- 
form, ascended  by  low  steps,  would  have 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  building. 
It  was  excluded  by  want  of  space  and  by 
the  requirement  of  easy  transit  on  the 
level  of  the  street  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  substitute  is  a  basement 
of  eighteen  feet,  wholly  above  the 
ground-line,  and  built  of  a  diflFerent 
stone  from  the  marble  superstructure. 
This  foundation  of  light-gray  granite, 
the  courses  deeply  chamfered,  is  a  very 
effective  setting  to  the  more  ornate  work 
which  rises  above  it.  Its  height  is  a 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  first 
story,  and  just  half  that  of  the  second, 
this  reversal  of  the  usual  comparative 
pitch  of  the  two  floors  being  corrected 
by  giving  greater  height  to  the  lower 
tier  of  windows.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  abrupt  rise  of  the  building  from  the 
level  of  the  ground  gives  it  the  look  of 
being  cramped  for  space,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  size  of  the  area  it 
covers.  That  it  should  appear  to  have 
shot  up  through,  or  been  driven  into, 
the  earth,  instead  of  standing  calmly  and 
at  ease  upon  a  platform  or  dais  of  its 
own,  is  unfortunate.  This,  however,  is 
a  frequent  feature  of  the  Romanesque 
or  Renaissance  style  of  both  the  Italian 
and  French  schools,  as  well  as  of  what 
we  may  term  the  American,  or  interme- 
diate, school.  All  three  are  children  of 
the  streets,  where  space  is  valuable  and 
the  appropriation  of  an  entire  hill  to  a 
single  edifice  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  terrace  and  the  colonnade  disappear, 
discarded  in  most  cases  as  costly  ob- 
structions. Court-houses,  hotels,  post- 
offices,  libraries,  warehouses,  shops, 
"  flats,"  and  separate  dwellings  find 
them  in  the  way ;  and  these  fast-multi- 


plying creations  determine  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  architecture.  Pillars, 
deposed  from  their  proper  office  of  sup- 
ports, degenerate  into  mere  decorations, 
and  cling  closely  to  the  fagade,  up  which 
they  climb  in  pairs  or  groups ;  a  broad 
entablature  would  banish  a  row  of  win- 
dows, and  is  therefore  excluded ;  the 
frieze,  driven  too  far  aloft  to  be  deci- 
phered if  present,  shares  the  same  fate, 
and  the  one  deep,  overhanging  cornice 
gives  place  to  parallel  rows  of  thin 
mouldings.  Ours  is  the  age  of  econom- 
ics. They  exact  these  sacrifices,  with 
a  great  many  others.  But  they  do  not 
deny  us  the  liberty  of  adapting,  and,  if 
we  can,  of  inventing.  To  combine  and 
to  proportion  tastefully  and  correctly  is 
to  achieve  most  of  what  man  can  expect 
to  do,  or  ever  has  done,  in  any  walk  of 
art.  And  nature  is  always  at  our  com- 
mand with  an  exhaustless  repertory  of 
subjects  for  ornament.  If  we  copy  any 
of  these  faithfully  and  place  them  where 
they  can  be  seen  and  where  they  are  not 
strikingly  out  of  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings, we  shall  be  in  a  safe  path,  so 
far  -as  regards  the  ornamental  side  of 
architecture.  As  for  construction,  there 
are  many  reasons  why,  with  the  vast  ac- 
cessions of  mechanism  and  material,  we 
should  excel  all  who  have  gone  before 
us.  Apropos  of  construction,  that  very 
matter-of-fact  invention  the  elevator  is 
destined  to  exert  a  marked  control  over 
the  building -forms  of  the  future.  It 
throws  height,  except  in  churches,  which 
will  adhere  to  the  long-fixed  temple  type 
of  one  floor  and  one  main  apartment,  out 
of  the  calculation.  Dwelling-houses  now 
going  up  in  New  York  will  reach  within 
fifteen  feet  of  the  cornice  of  St.  Peter's, 
or  of  the  apex  of  the  centre  pavilions  of 
the  hall  we  are  describing.  The  latter 
edifice  is  provided  with  four  of  these 
annihilators  of  vertical  distance.  Heaven- 
ward the  capacity  of  extension  is  prac- 
tically indefinite,  and  architects  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fact.  They 
will  have,  however,  to  reflect  that  the 
human  eye  is  less  aided  by  steam  than 
the  human  foot,  and  to  shape  the  details 
of  external  decoration  accordingly.  Re- 
liefs will  have  to  grow  as  they  mount 
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aloft,  or  be  distorted  in  their  proportions, 
— as  statues  so  situated  often  are  now, 
— to  counteract  the  effect  of  perspective. 
These  changes  will,  of  course,  require  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  remoteness  or  prox- 
imity of  the  point  of  view.  If  there  be 
a  wide  range,  the  work  will  look  well 
or  ill  as  one  stands  near  or  far  off.  It 
strikes  us  that  there  must  have  been  cal- 
culation on  this  score  in  designing  those 
portions  of  the  Philadelphia  building 
which  look  down  the  four  streets,  or  at 
least  their  details.  Some  top-heaviness 
is  apparent  at  the  extreme  distance  at 
which  they  can  be  made 
out,  which  diminishes  as  %?: 

you  approach. 

The  enrichments  which  < 

come    forward    upon   a 
nearer  view  are  bold  and 
profuse  beyond  example, 
if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  in 
this   country. 
Certainly  there 
are  none    in 
which     the 
chisel  has  been 


so  freely  employed  on  the  minutiae  of 
a  fagade.  New  forms  of  capital,  fillet, 
base,  and  beading,  arches  with  key-stones 
strongly  projecting  and  sculptured,  with- 
out indicated  voussoirs,  spandrels  of 
which  no  two  are  alike,  niches  and  medal- 
lions of  all  sizes,  filled,  some  with  conven- 
tional and  some  with  naturalistic  heads, 
groups  illustrative  of  mythology,  history, 
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industrial  progress,  domestic  manners, 
agriculture,  trade,  and  all  the  arts,  swarm 
over  the  front  and  attend  you  all  through 
the  interior.  It  must  be  set  down  as 
marvellous,  considering  their  number, 
that  rarely  is  one  of  these  novelties 
offensive  or  absurd.  What  is  not  copied 
from  old  architectural  or  sculptured  ex- 
amples is,  in  nearly  every  case,  carefully 
modelled  from  reality.  The  plants  and 
animals  are  genuine  and  at  once  recog- 
nizable, and  to  that  extent  will  always 
be  pleasing.  They  are  not  always  well 
placed,  and  are  often  oddly  mated. 
The  place  of  honor  over  the  eastern 
front,  for  instance,  is  occupied  by  the 
head  of  an  Asiatic  elephant,  with  more 
ivory  than  belongs  to  that  usually  tusk- 
less  species,  too  broad  between  the  eyes, 
and  carrying  his  trunk  in  a  fashion  we 
cannot  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
living  animal,  but  still  unmistakably  an 
elephant,  and  only  puzzling  in  respect 
to  his  significance  as  a  frontispiece  to 
a  municipal  hall  in  this  latitude.  It  is 
not  easy  to  idealize  a  locomotive,  a  bi- 
cycle, or  a  bale  of  cotton, — hard  imita- 
tion is  the  best  that  can  be  done  with 
them, — but  it  is  impossible  to  attach  the 
first  to  a  Periclean  train  of  allegorical 
conceptions,  the  second  cannot  be  ridden, 
poetically  or  actually,  by  a  four-year-old 
boy  wholly  destitute  of  even  the  light 
costume  worn  by  wheelmen,  and  the  last 
is  at  war  with  everything  classic,  even 
the  spindle  and  distafi".  It  may  be 
hypercritical  to  object  that  the  pioneer 
on  the  spandrels  over  the  northern  en- 
trance wears  the  trousers  of  to-day, 
while  the  Indian  with  whom  he  is  hob- 
nobbing is  shown  by  his  bow  and  skin 
costume  to  belong  to  the  remote  past, 
antedating  even  William  Penn,  who 
smiles  benignantly  between  them  over 
a  Blenheim  cravat, — the  hardy  settler 
having,  moreover,  just  landed  from  a 
ship  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  board 
of  which  he  has  apparently  left  his  coat, 
and  being  occupied  in  clearing  a  moun- 
tain of  white  pine  with  an  axe  never 
seen  outside  of  a  carpenter's  shop  or  a 
ship-yard.  That  the  worthy  lumberman 
is  a  transcript  from  life  is  a  fact  that 
speaks  in  the  individuality  of  his  build 


and  the  intricate  folds  of  his  garment. 
There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
truth  that  we  cannot  expect  to  get  them 
all  together  at  one  time  and  in  one 
place.  Contradictions  must  come.  Ex- 
act as  the  artist  may  seek  to  be,  error 
will  slip  into  his  work  somewhere.  He 
could  not  escape  it  by  plunging  in  despair 
into  the  bald  and  intense  realism  of  the 
descriptive  and  narrative  paintings  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples,  or  of 
the  Assyrian  reliefs,  interesting  and  in- 
structive as  it  would  be  to  future  ages 
to  line  these  vast  walls  with  friezes  il- 
lustrative of  American  life, — say  a  torch- 
light procession,  an  election  riot,  a  har- 
vest-field, a  rolling-mill,  or  a  Leadville 
saloon. 

The  zoological  display  is  large,  and, 
like  other  features,  not  arranged  on  any 
fixed  principle.  American  animals  take 
the  lead  in  number,  so  much  so  as  to 
produce  the  impression  at  first  that  the 
design  was  to  exclude  those  of  other 
countries.  We  soon  find,  however,  that 
our  foreign  friends  the  lion,  tiger,  etc., 
have  been  admitted  into  the  marble  ark. 
With  them  appear  some  other  familiar 
characters,  which,  in  the  flesh,  "  never 
were  on  sea  or  land," — the  dragon  and 
griffin  and  winged  lion.  We  may,  per- 
haps, have  here  a  lingering  survival  of 
the  Japanese  craze  or  of  the  taste  petri- 
fied in  the  gargoyles  of  mediaeval  cathe- 
drals. It  may  be  urged  in  defence 
of  the  proceeding  that  these  imaginary 
beasts  have  maintained  their  existence 
so  long  as  to  have  established  a  place  in 
architecture  and  become  as  universally 
recognized  conventions  as  the  triglyph 
or  the  volute.  We  cannot  quite  shake 
off*  a  certain  attachment  we  have  con- 
tracted for  these  time-honored  monstrosi- 
ties, the  nightmares  of  our  ancestors, 
consecrated  by  almost  prehistoric  legend. 
We  only  ask  that  they  be  not  permitted 
to  shock  our  ideas  of  fitness  by  jostling 
too  closely  the  familiar  creatures  which 
live  among  us, — that  the  dragon  and  the 
fox  do  not  snarl  at  us  from  the  same 
window,  and  that  we  be  not  invited  to 
act  as  umpires  at  a  grinning-match  be- 
tween the  ape  and  the  basilisk. 

The   panel   reliefs,  of  flowers,  fruits, 
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and  leaves,  that  follow  the 
window-jambs  are  admi- 
rably executed.  They 
have  the  infinite  multi- 
plicity of  nature,  who 
never  repeats  herself. 
They  are  delightfully 
refreshing  to  the  eye  ac 
customed  to  the  bald  cop 
ies  of  old  works  or  th( 
vague  and  fantastic  scrolK 
so  common  in  this  mode 
of  decoration.  The  group- 
ing is  not  always  grace- 
ful or  effective,  and  there 
is  a  want  of  long  flowing 
lines,  but  we  can  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  render- 
ing of  the  individual  ob- 
jects. An  artist's  enthu- 
siasm is  shown  in  their 
patient  and  exact  elabo- 
ration. One  is  tempted 
to  wish  for  more  of  this, 
and  to  hope  that  sundry 
blank  spaces  where  it 
would  come  in  well  may 
be  similarly  panelled. 

We  cannot  speak  in 
such  decided  praise  of 
the  human  figures  which 
stud  the  building  inside 
and  out.  As  architec- 
tural statuary,  indeed, 
they  are  decidedly  above 
the  mark,  and  may  well 
rank  as  something  more 
than  mere  accessories. 
None  of  them  are  as  gla- 
ringly disproportioned  as 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Day" 
and  "Night,"  works 
which  occupy  a  like  po- 
sition with  many  of  these. 
The  artist,  perhaps,  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  idealize  his  models, 
as  he  was  not  working  for  a  sculpture-gal- 
lery. It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  he 
exercised  care  in  the  choice  of  models, 
and  rendered  them  closely.  This  is  clear, 
if  only  from  the  drapery — when  there  is 
any.  There  is  obviously  no  guess-work 
in  the  execution  of  that.  But  he  must 
have  been  limited  in  the  number  of  his 


LOOKING    FROM  THK  SOCTHERN    VES 
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originals.  Most  of  the 
women  might  have  been 
moulded  from  one,  in  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  ac- 
tions. All  things  consid- 
ered, we  think  it  rather 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  done  so 
well.  We  can  point  to  no  similar  work 
elsewhere  in  this  country  that  will  sur- 
pass it,  and  not  much  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  The  range  of  subjects 
presented  to  him,  too,  was  wide  and  try- 
ing enough.  His  theme  was  the  reverse 
of  monotonous.  He  inflicts  upon  us  no 
plethora  of  martyrs,  heroes,  or  nyn)phs, 
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— DO  tovjoms  perdrix^  like  the  three 
thousand  tiresome  and  provokingly  un- 
exceptionable saints  on  the  pinnacles  of 
Milan  Cathedral.  The  faults  observa- 
ble in  this  department,  some  of  which 
we  have  before  glanced  at,  are  mainly 
those  growing  out  of  the  variety  de- 
manded in  situation  and  grouping.  In 
such  a  medley  there  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  some  odd  associations,  some  jos- 
tling of  antagonistic  elbows. 

Among  the  emblematic  figures  which 
are  quite  lacking  in  the  ideal  grace 
indispensable  to  allegory,  and  which  yet 
are  obviously  done  with  fidelity  from 
life,  and  not  badly- selected  life,  either, 
we  may  mention  those  of  "Astronomy" 
and  "  Chemistry,"  on  the  spandrels  of 
an  arch  over  a  corner  pavilion.  Another 
pair  of  female  statues,  "  Botany"  and 
"Medicine,"  over  the  northern  entrance, 
have  much  more  ease,  grace,  and  repose, 
and.  with  a  little  classicizing  of  their 
profiles,  would  disarm  even  a  fastidious 
critic.  The  impersonations  of  "  Night," 
on  the  west  side  of  the  southern  stairway, 
and  of  "History,"  on  the  northern  en- 
trance, are  also  worth  citing.  The  por- 
trait character  mars  the  effect  of  these 
embodied  abstractions,  as  drawing  them 
down  toward  commonplace.  It  is  in- 
versely appropriate  in  t\iQ  genre  subjects. 
The  ploughman,  the  woodsman,  and  the 
mariner  are  natural,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
One  of  the  happiest  spandrel  statues  is 
the  coal-miner :  lying  on  his  back  against 
the  curve  of  the  arch,  with  pick  upraised 
to  strike  the  roof  of  coal  above  him,  he 
fits  the  position  perfectly.  It  is,  by  the 
way,  somewhat  singular  that  so  little 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  coal 
industry  among  the  numerous  others 
illustrated  in  the  decorations  of  the 
building.  It  is,  above  all  others,  char- 
acteristic of  the  State  and  the  city,  and 
that  on  which  the  rest  in  very  great 
degree  depend.  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite is  peculiar  among  the  fuels  of  the 
world,  and  the  modern  world  is  driven 
by  fuel.  Its  seams  are  beyond  com- 
parison the  richest  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  they  cover.  The  operations 
within  and  about  them  furnish  some 
picturesque  points.     The  miners  are  a 


people  of  themselves,  with  their  own 
dress  and  manners,  laboring  in  darkness 
and  peril,  almost  strangers  to  the  light 
of  day,  hardy  and  athletic.  Their  cos- 
tume, thanks  to  the  circumstances  of 
heat,  damp,  and  obscurity  under  which 
it  is  worn,  is  little  apt  to  change  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  typical 
miner,  just  as  he  stands,  is,  therefore,  a 
man  of  all  the  centuries.  The  guide- 
books of  five  hundred  years  hence  will 
be  in  no  need  of  explaining  him  to  the 
"  tourist  from  New  Zealand,"  or  from 
any  other  region.  He  should  be  a 
more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  white 
marble  temple  he  has  here  erected  to 
the  dingy  deity  before  whom  he  literally 
kneels. 

That  the  sculptor  has  things  pretty 
much  in  his  own  hands  throughout  the 
edifice,  and  that  the  colorist  is  almost  as 
markedly  ignored,  is  evident  from  a  very 
cursory  inspection.  Polychrome  has  no 
place  in  the  scheme.  It  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Of  course,  in  so  am- 
bitious a  structure,  armed  with  brick, 
stone,  and  iron  against  the  combined 
league  of  fire,  storm,  and  time,  orna- 
ment must  be  solid  as  that  on  which 
it  is  superimposed.  Beautifying  the 
surface,  within  or  without,  with  the 
great  American  architectural  cosmetic, 
linseed  oil,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
No  paint  for  virgin  marble  or  marble 
virgins !  Stone  is  capable  of  rich  ef- 
fects in  color,  as  we  may  learn  without 
reference  to  Mr.  Buskin  or  to  the  single 
example  of  Venice.  And  we  possess 
ample  materials  for  producing  them, 
without  mourning  over  the  lost  quarries 
of  the  ancients ;  while,  with  steam  to  aid 
us  in  sawing  and  polishing,  we  have  no 
justification  for  not  using  them.  We 
have  marbles  of  all  tints,  with  green, 
red,  white,  and  gray  granites  of  various 
texture,  breccia,  serpentine,  and  agate- 
like alabaster  and  stalagmite.  A  wall, 
or  any  part  of  it,  should  be  treated,  as 
to  color,  like  a  picture,  the  shadows 
being  the  foundation  of  the  effect.  Let 
these  be  rich  and  warm,  and  the  work 
is  half  done.  Let  the  mass  consist  of 
brown,  deep  red,  maroon,  or  olive,  and 
a  few  bits  of  light  color  will  produce 
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every  needed  degree  of  contrast.     The 
combination  of  white  marble  with  black 
may  be  made  very  telling  without  much 
cost  or  labor.     That  we  are  aiming  at 
something  of  this  kind  is  proved  by  the 
increasing  use  of  tiles  and  of  enamelled 
brick.     But  this  is  Brummagem  work, 
out  of  place  where  better  things  can  be 
afforded .     Marble  pavement  of  the  plain- 
est   kind   is   more  satis- 
fying   than    the    gayest 
tiles.     It  is  the  difference 
between  solid-colored  bro- 
cade and  sprigged  calico. 
The  claims  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  City  Hall  to 
elegance   and   taste  have 
been,  in  this  feature  as  in 
some  others,  chiefly  staked 
upon  the  northern  side  of 
the    quadrangle.       Color 
meets  you  as   you  enter 
the  great  vestibule,  sev- 
enty-one feet  square, 
though  not   to   the   best 
advantage  for  its  display, 
the  light  being  bad.    This 
area  is  divided  by  double 
rows  of  columns  and  pil- 
asters into  a  centre  passage 
of  twenty  feet,  with  side- 
aisles  of  eight  feet  each  and  stair- 
ways of  ten  feet.     The  monolithic 
shafts  are  of  greenish  granite  from 
Massachusetts,  highly  polished.   They  are 
twenty-three  and  a  half  feet  high  by  two 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  rest  upon 
pedestals  twelve  and  a  half  feet  high,  the 
die  of  red  porphyritic  granite  and  base 
and  cornice  of  gray  mottled  granite,  also 
polished.     The  capitals  of  the  columns 
add  the  effect  of  metal  to  all  this  highly- 
wrought  hard  stone,  being  sheathed  in 
bronze,  which  "  fits  over  the  shafts  and 
rests  upon  a  shoulder  cut  thereon," — a 
bit  of  sham  very  damaging  to  the  unity 
of  the  otherwise  massive  design.     The 
pilasters  reflect  the  columns  as  to  their 
pedestals,  but  have  shafts  and  capitals  of 
buff  Ohio  sandstone,  a  plaster-like  mate- 
rial, which  is  continued  in  the  cornices 
above.    Red  granite  columns  are  used  in 
the  gallery,  twenty  feet  high,  which  sur- 
rounds three  sides  of  this  area,  and  of  the 


arches  springing  from  them  white  statu- 
ary again  takes  possession,  in  the  forms  of 
"  Music,"  "  Mechanics,"  "  Science,"  "  Pop- 
ular Election,"  etc.     In  the  lofty  lobby 


SOUTHERN    STAIRCASE. 


the  Se- 
lect and 
Common 
Council 
c  h  a  m  - 
bers,  on 
the  same 

floor,  east  and  west,  we  find  the  walls, 
thirty-two  feet  high  on  a  square  of  forty- 
two  feet,  an  expanse  of  light  sandstone 
relieved  with  pilasters  of  light-pink 
Quincy  granite  on  pedestals  of  red 
granite  based  and  topped  with  dark- 
gray  and  light-chocolate  granite.     Color 
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here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  feebly  man- 
aged, and  the  chisel  has  again  to  come 
to  the  rescue  in  a  deeply-carved  entab- 
lature bearing  medallion  busts  of  Ship- 
pen,  Morris,  Mifflin,  Rush,  Biddle  (the 
commodore, — not  the  banker),  Evans 
(father  of  the  high-pressure  engine  and 
grandfather  of  the  locomotive),  Kawle, 
and,Cope. 

But  we  have  not  got  to  the  top  of 
the  lobby,  or  "  Conversation  Hall,"  as 
it  is  styled.  It  "  springs  exultant  on 
triumphant  wings"  of  sandstone  and 
greenish  granite  to  an  entire  elevation 
of  ninety-one  feet,  rich  enough  as  to 
form,  blank  enough  as  to  color.  Here 
we  find  ourselves  ascending  the  great 
tower,  although  by  steps  as  yet  impal- 
pable as  those  of  Jacob's  ladder.  When 
the  great  campanile  shall  have  become 
materialized,  we  may  hope  that,  with 
its  great  command  of  light  and  the 
little  there  is  to  hamper  artistic  treat- 
ment, color  will  take  more  part  in 
the  embellishment  than  is  the  case  be- 
low. 

Re-descending  to  the  ground-floor, 
we  emerge  into  the  great  court  through 
a  chamber  thirty-seven  feet  square,  with 
the  sober  adjuncts  of  arches  and  short 
columns,  the  sombreness  of  which  is  not 
enlivened  by  wall-panelling  of  blue  mar- 
ble. The  four  pillars  are  three  and  a 
half  diameters  high,  with  capitals  in 
the  novel  form  of  truncated  caryatides. 
These  figures,  shown  only  in  their  upper 
half,  represent  what  are  popularly  named 
as  the  four  races  of  mankind, — Cauca- 
sian, Mongol,  African,  and  Indian, — sup- 
posed, by  a  very  poetic  license,  to  have 
each  an  equal  share  in  supporting  civili- 
zation and  progress.  The  idea  is  car- 
ried out  by  placing  the  young  of  these 
adults  on  the  tops  of  small  buttresses 
in  the  rear  of  their  seniors.  This  tran- 
quil scene  of  high  life  below-stairs  is 
contemplated  from  coignes  of  vantage 
on  the  key-stones  of  the  four  arches  by 
the  bull,  the  tiger,  the  elephant,  and 
the  grizzly  bear, — brute  types  of  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  And  then  it 
is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  menagerie 
into  the  open  air  and  look  up  at  the 
comparatively  quiet  surfaces  of  the  in- 


terior of  the  quadrangle.  Especially 
grateful  is  the  tall  semicircular  base  of 
the  tower,  after  a  long  succession  of 
vertical  planes.  Windows  are  neces- 
sarily frequent  here,  as  the  stories  are 
doubled;  but  they  look  natural  and 
comfortable.  The  strain  of  the  aesthetic 
is  lifted  from  our  minds,  and  we  feel  at 
home. 

A  little  rested  in  this  soothing  atmos- 
phere of  the  comparatively  common- 
place, we  cross  to  the  southern  face  of 
the  square.  Whether  it  is  that  the 
charm  of  the  sun  affects  the  spectator 
or  inspired  the  designers  and  the  arti- 
sans, certainly  we  are  conscious  of  a 
more  vivid  pleasure  in  scanning  the  in- 
terior of  this  quarter.  The  main  stair- 
way is  a  success  throughout,  and  not 
least  so  in  some  of  its  parts  which  are 
planned  without  close  adherence  to  the 
beaten  track.  Its  support  is  an  irregu- 
lar arch,  somewhat  like  a  Gothic  flying 
buttress,  but  serving  the  purpose  both 
of  a  support  and  of  a  brace,  and  dis- 
tinctly showing  that  it  does  so, — points 
wherein  the  Grothic  device  signally 
fails.  The  fasciated  columns  and  sculp- 
tured spandrels  along  the  course  of 
the  stair-way  are  also  good.  Sand- 
stone strikes  us  as  an  unsuitable  ma- 
terial for  the  balusters  and  coping,  as 
soiling  too  readily  and  being  too  easily 
chipped.  Polished  marble  would  be 
preferable. 

Standing  upon  the  balcony  and  look- 
ing; down  the  lono;  vista  before  either 
of  the  four  fronts  of  this  immense  edi- 
fice, the  spectator  finds  himself,  in  im- 
agination, contemplating  the  throng  that 
will  make  that  vista  each  year  more  popu- 
lous, and  the  as  regularly  growing  mus- 
ter of  stately  buildings  year  by  year 
more  ambitious  and  imposing.  He  won- 
ders how  the  structure  upon  which  he 
stands  will  fare  in  the  estimation  of  those 
multiplying  critics  with  their  multiply- 
ing standards  of  comparison.  It  is  a 
gage  thrown  down  at  the  feet  of  pos- 
terity in  the  lists  of  art.  Will  they 
lift  it  and  accept  the  challenge?  It 
may  be  that  true  taste — the  perception 
of  genuine  beauty — will  advance  pari 
passu  with  wealth  and  power,  and  that 
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nobler  achievements  will  hereafter  be 
possible.  But  it  will  be  long  before 
the  attempt  can  be  made  on  a  similar 
scale ;    and    for    the    present   we    may 


say,  with  Washington  at  Yorktown, 
that  "the  work  is  done,  —  and  well 
done." 

Edward  V.  Bruce. 


FATA    MORGANA. 


SEEN  from  the  rude  Calabrian  cliffs,  there  rises 
At  times  a  mirage  marvellously  fair, 
When  Fay  Morgana  in  the  west  devises, 

To  please  her  nymphs,  high  structures  built  of  air. 

A  roseate  glow  pervades  the  fairy  castles. 
While  pageants  of  gigantic  riders  pass  : 

In  fit  array  are  set  the  pliantom  vassals, 
Noiseless  as  footfalls  on  shorn  velvet  grass. 

We  view  this  mystic  pomp  when  winds  are  quiet 
And  morning's  halcyon  feet  the  hill-tops  tread ; 

When  the  bland  sea  foregoes  intent  of  riot, 
And  smiles,  as  innocent  of  all  its  dead. 

Fata  Morgana, !     In  vague  hours  of  dreaming, 
Men,  looking  westward  from  some  vantage-peak, 

Watch  fairy  palaces  in  glamour  seeming, 

Where  waves  are  restful  and  no  wind  is  bleak. 

Deem  life  so  beautiful  as  thus  reflected, 
Mark  Love  so  gracious  in  his  pageant  ride. 

And  to  their  souls  say,  "  This  our  youth  expected. 
And  surely  it  will  not  be  all  denied  !" 

The  mirage  fades :  they  know  it  false  and  fleeting. 

Descending  from  the  heights,  they  tread  the  plain, 
Grudging  to  stern  realities  a  greeting, 

And  longing  for  the  fantasy  again. 

John  Moran. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    ROSE    OF    MAY. 


"  rp HE  model  is  the  bane  of  the  art- 
-L  ist's  existence,"  remarked  Gor- 
ham  Westminster,  as  he  struck  an 
attitude  before  an  ideal  painting,  —  a 
misty  young  woman  of  vague  anatomy, 
charmingly  but  mysteriously  costumed. 
"  Realism,"  he  continued,  "  is  the  great 
mistake  of  the  day.  Artists  are  degen- 
erating into  photographic  machines,  ser- 
vilely rendering  commonplace  types  and 
accidents  of  complexion.  Whenever  I 
follow  my  inspirations,  and  work,  as  we 
artists  say,  from  chic,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  result ;  whereas  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  professional  experience  I 
have  never  found  a  satisfactory  model, 
— never." 

Gorham  Westminster,  familiarly  called 
"  Little  Westminster"  by  his  friends, 
paused,  awaiting  some  remark  from  his 
audience.  Mr.  Crittenden,  an  unhealthy- 
looking  gentleman  of  forty,  crooked  his 
lean  hand  and  squinted  through  it  medi- 
tatively at  the  picture.  Blunt,  the  jour- 
nalist, looked  up  from  a  portfolio  of 
etchings,  with  the  query,  "Are  they  all 
so  hideous  ?" 

"  No  :  some  are  really  handsome.  But 
that  only  makes  the  matter  worse  ;  for,  of 
course,  the  better  they  are,  the  more  they 
are  in  request.  Any  artist  could  go  the 
rounds  of  one  of  our  Academy  exhibitions 
and  tell  who  posed  for  nearly  every  fig- 
ure-piece.    '  Young  lady  in  yellow  satin, 

style  de  V Empire,^  Miss  X .  '  Young 

lady  in  poke  bonnet  d  la  PrisciUa,^  Miss 

X again.     '  Young  lady  reading  a 

letter,'  modern  costume,  taken  from  ad- 
vance proofs  of  forthcoming  Paris  fash- 
ions. Miss  X ,  of  course.      Sylph, 

clad  in  rosy  clouds  and  lambent  light, 

Miss  X ,  unmistakably.      And   no 

wonder ;  for  she  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
very  effective  in  any  make-up.  Her  en- 
gagement-book has  few  blanks,  and  there 
is  nearly  always  some  artist  tearing  his 


hair  because  he  can't  get  her  to  come 
and  finish  some  particular  sitting.  And 
it  is  just  the  same  with  any  of  the 
really  good  professional  models.     There 

is  Mrs.  L .     She   poses  admirably, 

is  pretty,  petite,  and  bewitching.  Calef 
Moore  makes  an  odalisque  of  her ; 
Draper,  a  mediaeval  Florentine  beauty, 
with  a  new  arrangement  of  his  sheeny 
satins  and  luscious  velvets ;  or  perhaps 
he  meshes  her  in  a  whirlpool  of  ruffles, 
bandolines  her  hair  to  her  temples  in 
Andalusian  quotation-marks,  as  who 
should  say,  '  From  the  Spanish,'  ar- 
ranges a  veil  over  a  high  comb,  and  in- 
troduces her  to  the  public  as  '  A  Dream 
of  Seville,'  Acres  furbishes  up  a  Nor- 
mandy cap,  an  Alsatian  bow,  a  Swiss 
bodice,  a  Roman  apron,  and  some 
wooden  shoes  from  Amsterdam,  and 
generalizes  the  whole  museum  into  a 
'  Peasant- Girl,'  —  it  doesn't  matter  of 
what  particular  country.  There  isn't  a 
costume  of  any  historical  period  or  of 
any  discovered  country  but  has  been 
made  to  pass  in  review  ;  and,  bless  you  ! 

it  is  Mrs.  L pure  and  simple  through 

it  all." 

"  I  thought  models  chose  one  par- 
ticular line,  instead  of  scattering  around 
generally." 

"  Not  here  in  New  York,  Blunt. 
Here  the  profession  has  not  as  yet  been 
reduced  to  such  admirable  order.  In 
Paris,  now,  we  have  the  genuine  Ital- 
ian model,  who  gives  us  the  national 
traits  of  feature  along  with  the  costume. 
In  an  artistic  community  like  Barbison 
or  Ecouen,  children  of  every  age  and 
variety  are  all  labelled  and  parcelled 
ready  for  the  artistic  market.  Gran- 
dams  and  veterans  manage  to  make 
their  hours  of  idleness  useful.  The 
nude  is  a  profession  by  itself;  while 
athletes  get  themselves  into  training 
until  they  serve  very  well  for  the  an- 
tique. We  had  one  young  woman  who 
swam  like  a  fish,  and  had  a  portable 
tank  carried  around,  in  which  she  float- 
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ed  to  represent  shipwrecks,  Christian 
martyrs,  and  the  Paul-and-Virginia  sort 
of  thing.  There  was  one  fine-looking 
young  man,  too,  who  had  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  crucifixions  :  nobody  thought 
of  painting  one  without  him.  The  Del 
Sarto  school  of  expression  graduate 
some  fine  models.  There  was  one  lady, 
who  afterward  became  a  tragic  actress  of 
note,  who  used  to  give  a  suicide,  which 
was  quite  the  rage  until  half  a  dozen 
artists  had  exhibited  it  at  the  Salon, 
when  it  rather  lost  in  freshness  and 
finally  went  out  of  fashion.  No  doubt 
we  shall  have  all  the  departments  here 
in  time.  Have  you  ever  met  our  an- 
cient friend  with  the  venerable  beard 
who  has  posed  so  many  times  for  busts 
of  Bryant?  The  resemblance  is  quite 
striking.  Calef  Moore  painted  him  as  a 
dancing  dervish,  and  I  believe  Temple 
has  roped  him  in  among  his  prophets  as 
Ezekiel  in  one  of  the  churches  which  he 
has  been  decorating.  That  beard  of  his 
is  a  valuable  bit  of  theatrical  property  ; 
but  it  rather  limits  him,  too  :  he  has  to 
confine  himself  to  Lear,  and  can't  take  it 
off  at  will  and  play  Hamlet  on  alternate 
nights.  The  trouble  with  the  profes- 
sionals is  that  they  are  professionals. 
If  one  could  only  find  a  fresh  face  that 
was  a  real  inspiration,  and  could  get  a 
copyright  on  it !" 

"  That  is  what  we  are  all  looking  for," 
said  Blunt,  and  his  fine  eyes  twinkled 
roguishly.  They  were  his  best  feature. 
In  form  he  suggested  the  amateur  athlete, 
rather  than  the  man  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  his  soft  hair,  clipped  short, 
stood  up  like  plush  over  his  well-shaped 
head. 

Mr.  Crittenden  drew  the  ragged  ends 
of  his  long  moustache  within  his  thin 
lips,  after  an  unpleasant  habit  of  his, 
and  nibbled  them  reflectively.  "  My 
dear  fellow,"  he  remarked,  speaking 
very  slowly,  "  I  thought  that  was  what 
you  artists  always  did  when  you  mar- 
ried." 

Little  Westminster  flushed  painfully. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Crittenden," 
he  replied,  with  all  the  loftiness  which 
only  a  little  man  can  assume,  "  but  we 
artists  sometimes  forget  the  shop  so  far 
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as  to  marry  for  love,  and  not  with  an  eye 
to  future  professional  utility." 

"  Why  don't  you  draw  on  some  of 
your  lady-friends?"  suggested  Blunt. 
"  I  know  loads  of  nice  girls  who  would 
think  posing  for  an  artist  a  jolly  lark, 
and  who  would  feel  genuinely  compli- 
mented by  having  a  flattering  portrait 
hung  at  the  Academy." 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  if  the  portrait  did 
not  happen  to  be  flattering  ?  What  if 
the  pose  you  desired  were  a  diflBcult 
one  ?  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  were 
never  punished  at  school  by  being  obliged 
to  hold  a  ferule  straight  out  from  your 
body  for  five  minutes,  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  physical  endurance  necessary  for 
the  strain.  Once,  when  I  was  painting 
a  portrait,  and  had  just  warmed  up  to 
my  work  and  flattered  myself  that  with 
an  hour  more  I  could  produce  something 
really  worth  while,  I  saw  my  amateur 
sitter  droop,  turn  pale,  and  actually  faint 
away  outright  on  my  model-stand.  No, 
sir.  Women,  lovely  women,  are  all  very 
well  as  inspirations  and  all  that ;  but 
when  I  paint  I  prefer  to  follow  my  own 
ideal  rather  than  be  bothered  by  any 
particular  bundle  of  frail  femininity.  I 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Crittenden,  as  a  con- 
noisseur and  a  fastidious  critic,  is  not 
this  picture,  which  I  call  '  The  Rose  of 
May,'  unfinished  as  it  is,  superior  to  a 
brutal  study  from  the  life  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden somewhat  flurriedly :  "at  least, 
it  undoubtedly  will  be  superior  when  it 
is  finished." 

"It  is  finished  now,"  replied  Little 
Westminster  testily.  "  I  would  sooner 
run  a  knife  through  that  canvas  than 
put  brush  to  it  again." 

Mr.  Crittenden  waved  his  hand  apolo- 
getically. "  A  most  exquisite  idea,"  he 
murmured.  "  What  is  it  that  Rossetti 
says  ? — or  is  it  Morris  ? — 

She  had  a  mouth 
Formed  to  ;;ive  life  to  death, 
The  under  lip  Hucked  in   as  though  it  strove  to 
kiss  itself." 

"  The  mouth  is  just  what  I  object 
to,"  said  Blunt,  coming  forward  im- 
pulsively:  "  it's  out  of  drawing." 

"  Now,  Blunt,  you  are  too  bad  1"  ex- 
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claimed  Little  Westminster.     "  I  regard 
that  mouth  as  an  inspiration." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  didn't  intend  to  broach 
the  subject;  but,  as  we  are  discussing 
it,  I  can't  help  saying  frankly  that  the 
face  reminds  me  of  that  portrait  which 
Stuart  was  requested  to  paint, — Eliza's 
nose  in  profile,  because  its  outline  was 
so  aristocratic,  but  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tenance in  full  face,  as  her  eyes  were  so 
fine  and  her  smile  so  bewitching,  it  was 
a  pity  to  lose  half  of  either." 

"  Blunt,  you  are  like  all  journalists : 
you  care  nothing  for  an  artist's  feelings 
or  for  the  actual  truth  of  what  you  say, 
so  long  as  it  sounds  well  and  will  fill 
out  your  column  of  brilliant  jottings.  I 
expect  to  read  this  verbatim^  served  at 
my  expense,  in  your  to-morrow's  JVote 
and  Comment.^' 

Mr.  Crittenden  bestowed  on  the  news- 
paper correspondent  a  look  of  lofty  dis- 
dain. "  Jesting  aside,"  he  said,  "  I  re- 
gard this  as  a  most  charming  creation; 
and  if  you  can  manage  to  finish  it  with- 
out losing  the  sentiment — the  indefina- 
ble but  exquisite  something — which  it 
now  possesses,  I  should  like,  Mr.  West- 
minster, to  make  you  an  ofier  for  the 
picture."  Having  delivered  himself  of 
this  statement  in  a  portentously  impress- 
ive manner,  Mr.  Crittenden  took  his  hat 
and  his  departure  with  stately  dignity. 

"  Now,  was  there  ever  anything  more 
unreasonable?"  grumbled  Little  West- 
minster, at  the  same  time  seizing  his 
palette  and  attacking  the  picture. 
"  The  charm  which  he  recognizes  is 
an  inherent  part  of  the  unfinished  con- 
dition of  the  picture.  If  I  bring  it  out 
of  its  undefined,  vaporous  condition,  it 
will  be  a  hard,  woodeny,  unromantic 
reality." 

"  He  knows  that  as  well  as  you  do," 
Blunt  remarked  sententiously.  "  He 
knows  that  you've  gone  to  the  end  of 
your  tether  there,  that  it  Is  easier  to 
suggest  than  to  give  the  complete  ideal, 
and  after  you  have  spoiled  your  pretty 
abstraction  he  will  coolly  wash  his  hands 
of  you." 

"  I  believe  it  was  a  bona  fide  off"er," 
replied  the  other ;  "  and  if  a  man  pur- 
chases a  picture  he  has  a  right  to  criti- 


cise it.  You  may  pull  me  to  pieces  as 
much  as  you  please.  Blunt,  if  you  will 
only  buy  my  canvases." 

The  journalist  shrugged  his  shoulders : 
"  I  must  be  careful  how  I  ruin  the  mar- 
ket-value of  your  wares,  or  you  will  be 
sending  me  in  a  pretty  bill,  you  mean  ? 
All  right.  But  take  my  advice :  don't 
change  that  picture:  you  will  never  find 
any  one  of  just  the  right  type  for  you 
to  finish  it  from." 

Little  Westminster  whistled  medita- 
tively as  he  painted,  and  suddenly  burst 
forth  indignantly  :  "  The  impertinence 
of  that  popinjay's  advising  me  to  marry 
a  model !  I  wonder  how  he  would  have 
liked  it  if  I  had  suggested  his  ofi'ering 
himself  to  his  laundress?  So  conve- 
nient, you  know,  to  have  some  one  in 
the  family  to  do  up  one's  shirts !"  He 
scowled  furiously  at  his  painting,  but 
in  a  moment  his  countenance  relaxed, 
and  he  laughed  heartily.  "  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,  but  he  was  paying 
me  up  for  Miss  Hofi'man's  condescen- 
sion." 

"  What  Miss  Hoffman  ?  Not  Arthur 
Hoffman's  sister,  of  Murray  Hill?" 

"  The  same.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  her?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  I  know  her  brother. 
I  met  him  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Commune.  He  is  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows in  the  world." 

"  I  never  should  have  suspected  it. 
He  struck  me  as  simply  an  uninterest- 
ing aristocrat.  They  were  at  the  White 
Mountains  with  their  mamma  last  sum- 
mer. It  was  rather  early  in  the  season  ; 
there  were  few  people  there,  and  much  of 
the  time  Miss  Hoffman  had  no  men  to 
choose  between  but  Crittenden  and  me. 
It  helped  pass  away  her  time  to  pat- 
ronize art  a  little,  and  it  made  Critten- 
den so  jealous  that  it  amused  us  both. 
However,  he  ought  not  to  lay  up  any 
grudges  against  me,  for  I  soon  ex- 
hausted the  sketching  and  struck  off 
for  the  Adirondacks,  leaving  him  a  clear 
field.  I  must  really  find  time  to  call, 
for  she  sent  me  her  card  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  She's  a  great 
talker,  and  somewhat  eccentric,  but  I 
like  her  all  the  better  for  that." 
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"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  in  for 
money  ?" 

"  Now,  Blunt,  I  consider  that  a  di- 
rect aspersion  on  Miss  Hoffman.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  there  is  nothing 
€lse  attractive  about  the  lady.  As  you 
do  not  know  her,  I  will  forgive  you. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  young 
women  I  know, — deliiihtfully  ignorant 
as  to  art  matters,  but  plunging  in  fear- 
lessly and  making  the  most  amusing  mis- 
takes, which  you  haven't  the  heart  to 
laugh  at,  even  in  your  sleeve,  she  is  so 
immensely  good-natured.  She  would 
keep  a  fellow  in  perpetual  good  humor ; 
and  what  more  could  one  ask?" 

"  I  don't  know.'  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  I  should  want  in  a  wife  would  be 
sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and — oh,  pshaw  ! 
the  word  is  hackneyed  and  out  of  fash- 
ion, but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  else 
that  exactly  expresses  it." 

"  You.  mean  love,  I  presume." 

"Yes  ;  I  mean  love." 

"  Well,  I'll  not  mention  it :  it  might 
injure  your  reputation  to  have  it  get 
around  that  you  were  capable  of  such 
sentiments.  Is  there  any  one  in  par- 
ticular that  you  have  ever  associated 
with  me  in  such  a  light?" 

"  I  used  to  think  you  were  rather  de- 
voted to  Miss  Dudley;  and,  seriously, 
if  that  were  true,  it  would  be  the  best 
fortune  upon  which  I  could  congratulate 
you." 

"  Two  artists !  we  should  never  get 
along;  we  should  be  professionally  jeal- 
ous of  each  other's  successes." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  You  are  not  at 
all  afraid  of  Miss  Dudley,  but  she  has 
more  talent  than  you  give  her  credit 
for." 

"Yes?  I  really  ought  to  know  it 
by  this  time,  you  have  informed  us  of 
the  fact  so  often  through  the  papers. 
There,  you  dear  fellow,  don't  look  so 
offended.  I  confess  that  Miss  Dudley 
has  a  soul  above  plush  mirror-frames 
and  decorated  china.  We  are  excellent 
friends,  but  nothing  more.  You  need 
have  no  scruples  about  snatching  her 
away  from  me.  There,  there!  don't 
say  one  word !  Don't  you  suppose  I 
know  to   whom    our  studio-building   is 


indebted  for  your  frequent  visits  ?  Do 
you  ever  give  me  the  honor  of  a  call 
except  when  'At  Work'  is  conspicuously 
placarded  on  her  door?" 

"  It  is  always  there,  Westminster. 
She  is  a  young  woman  who  has  something 
else  to  do  than  to  entertain  loafers. 
But  you  are  as  far  out  of  your  reckon- 
ing as  I  have  been.  I  am  not  a  marry- 
ins:  man.  What  would  the  war-corre- 
spondent  of  the  Herald  do  with  his 
wife  in  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  or  in  such 
an  expedition  as  the  cruise  of  the  'Jean- 
nette'  ?  I  am  off  duty  at  present,  but 
I  may  be  ordered  to  the  North  Pole  or 
to  the  heart  of  Africa  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  must  wait  until  I  have  made 
my  mark  and  retire  on  my  honors  be- 
fore I  can  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Nonsense,  Blunt !  A  man  doesn't 
reach  your  age  without  thinking  of  the 
thing  pretty  seriously,  and  more  than 
once,  too." 

"  No,  only  once  serionsli/y 

"When  was  it,  then?" 

"  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  on  my 
Western  trip.  I  had  stopped  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  to  do  the  old  Missions. 
I  carried  my  '  sneak-box  camera'  with 
me,  and  was  photographing  the  ruins. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  an  artist 
could  have  made  them  much  more  pic- 
turesque by  arranging  foliage  and  fig- 
ures in  the  forei!;round.  There  were 
plenty  of  spiky  aloes,  blazing  cacti,  and 
other  semi-tropical  plants  in  gardens 
near  by,  but  I  could  not  bring  them 
into  the  same  view.  As  I  returned  to 
the  hotel  I  came  across  a  bit  that  was 
so  pretty  that  I  could  not  help  photo- 
graphing it  for  my  own  private  pleasure, 
A  young  girl  in  white  was  seated  on  a 
balustrade  jutting  into  one  of  those  es- 
caped hot-house  gardens  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  An  orange-tree  grew  over  the 
wall  and  sheltered  me  while  I  stole  my 
view.  She  was  at  work  on  some  kind 
of  lace,  which  was  stretched  upon  a 
frame.  She  had  a  pretty  way  of  look- 
ing at  her  work  sideways  witli  a  grace- 
ful bend  of  her  neck  that  reminded  me 
of  the  way  in  which  a  columbine  hangs 
its  head.  I  had  two  plates  taken  in 
a  twinkling,  when  something  made  her 
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uneasy.  She  fidgeted,  and  I  could  see 
that  she  was  getting  the  meshes  of  her 
work  into  a  pretty  mess.  As  I  closed 
my  box  and  stepped  from  under  the 
orange-tree,  she  discovered  me.  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak,  but  she  looked 
so  superbly  indignant  that  I  stammered 
out  some  sort  of  an  apology  about  hav- 
ing taken  the  liberty  to  photograph  the 
garden.  My  time  was  limited, — I  had 
only  an  excursion-ticket, — but  I  let  that 
go,  and  hung  around  San  Antonio  for 
several  days.  I  ascertained  that  her 
father  was  an  army  sutler,  by  the  name 
of  Dorr,  and  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
— an  absurd,  weak  character,  a  servile 
worshipper  of  rank,  at  once  amusing  and 
pitiable.  I  met  the  daughter  a  number 
of  times,  and  succeeding  impressions  did 
not  in  the  least  lessen  my  infatuation. 
When  I  recognized  that  it  was  a  serious 
thing  with  me,  that  I  was  really  slipping 
beyond  my  own  control,  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  had  an  attack  of  a  kind  of 
cold-blooded  idiocy  which  at  the  time  I 
mistook  for  common  sense.  I  resolved 
that  I  would  not  yield  to  this  fascination, 
but  would  calmly  view  matters  from  a  dis- 
tance and  be  governed  by  my  reason  in- 
stead of  my  impulses.  My  only  safety 
appeared  to  be  in  retreat,  and,  over- 
cautious fool  that  I  was,  I  left  without  a 
word.  I  ascertained  to  my  satisfaction 
that  my  feeling  was  a  genuine  one  ;  and 
that  is  all  the  comfort  that  my  caution 
has  given  me." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  out  again,  or, 
at  least,  write?" 

"  I  was  not  made  of  money  at  that 
time.  I  had  only  begun  the  profession 
of  literature,  and  had  not  realized  any 
of  its  superabounding  emoluments.  But 
I  did  write,  only  to  find  that  caution 
could  be  developed  on  more  than  one 
side.  Mr.  Dorr  politely  returned  my 
letters.  He  had  not  '  tne  honor  of  a 
sufficiently  intimate  acquaintance  to 
warrant  his  countenancing  any  further 
intimacy.'  Shortly  after  they  left  San 
Antonio,  and  I  lost  all  trace  of  them. 
It's  absurd  that  I  can't  forget  the  whole 
matter,  but,  somehow,  it  sticks.  I  keep 
still  the  little  square  of  tangled  lace 
upon  which    she  was   at  work  when    I 


first  met  her.  You  can  trace  the  de- 
sign, in  spite  of  the  snarled  threads : 
a  heart  in  the  centre  of  a  wheel, — that 
of  Fortune,  I  presume.  May  it  have 
happiness  for  her  at  every  turn  !" 

"  You  spoke  of  photographing  her  in 
the  garden  :  do  you  mind  letting  me  see 
what  she  was  like?" 

"  Certainly  not :  here  it  is ;  but  it 
does  not  do  her  justice.  No  photo- 
graph could." 

''  She  has  a  beautiful  neck, — just  the 
kind  that  Reynolds  painted  for  his  peer- 
esses. What  is  the  reason  that  our 
American  girls  do  not  develop  better 
throats?  There  is  something  colum- 
nar in  the  structure  of  this  one :  she 
reminds  me  of  a  caryatid.  Are  those 
Texas  girls  accustomed  to  carry  things 
on  their  heads?"  u» 

"  I  fancy  not.  There  is  something 
patrician  about  that  face,  and  the  fig- 
ure is  too  frail  to  suggest  labor.  She 
has  nothing  of  the  Creole  look  about 
her  :  indeed,  I  think  it  would  hardly 
occur  to  you,  except  from  her  accent, 
that  she  was  a  Southern  girl  at  all. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  I  met 
her  oftenest  in  that  old  semi-tropical 
garden,  surrounded  by  jessamine,  pas- 
sion-vine, and  oleanders,  she  does  not 
remind  me  of  any  of  these,  but  of 
some  of  our  fragile  New  England  wild- 
flowers." 

"  True.  Your  first  comparison  was 
correct :  she  is  a  columbine." 

As  Westminster  spoke,  some  one 
tapped  at  the  studio  door.  It  was  a 
woman's  knock,  and  the  quality  was  pecu- 
liar. There  was  something  decided  and 
business-like  in  its  unhesitating  prompt- 
ness and  clearness. 

"  That  is  Miss  Dudley,"  said  Blunt. 

"  Ah  !  you  know  her  touch  !  There 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  humbug  me  with 
faded  columbines." 

"  Don't  keep  her  waiting.  There  is 
a  frank  comradeship  in  the  way  in 
which  her  knuckles  strike  the  panels, 
which  seems  to  say,  '  Brother  artist,  be 
quick  ;  I've  no  time  to  trifle.'  " 

Little  Westminster  threw  open  the 
door,  and  a  trimly-dressed  young  woman 
with    a    long    apron    strapped    over   a 
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neatly-fitting  cloth  walking-suit  stepped 
briskly  into  the  studio.  She  recognized 
Blunt  with  an  easy  inclination  of  her 
shapely  head,  but  addressed  herself  di- 
rectly to  the  artist :  "  Oh,  Mr.  West- 
minster, do  come  into  my  studio !  I've 
such  a  find  !" 

"  Some  one  who  wants  a  thousand- 
dollar  portrait  painted  ?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  a  young  lady  who 
wants  to  learn  how  to  paint  thousand- 
dollar  pictures  between  now  and  Christ- 
mas." 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  referred  the  ab- 
surd creature  to  me :  you  know  I  never 
take  pupils." 

"  I  have,  though,  and  the  moment 
you  see  her  you  will  be  down  on  your 
knees  with  gratitude.  She  is  the  very 
impersonation  of  your  lovely  picture, 
only  more  so." 

"  Now  you  talk.  Will  she  pose  ? 
Has  she  ever  posed?  Where  is  the 
charmer  ?" 

"  In  my  studio.  But  wait  a  moment. 
You  must  not  rush  right  in  until  I  tell 
you  all  about  her." 

"  May  I  go,  too?"  asked  Blunt. 

"  No,  indeed  !"  replied  Miss  Dudley. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  have  her  alarmed 
by  too  many  enthusiastic  young  men. 
Mr.  Westminster  is  quite  enough,  I 
assure  you." 

"Personate  the  artist  until  I  return, 
there's  a  good  fellow,"  entreated  Little 
Westminster,  throwing  off  his  studio 
neglige  and  thrusting  his  arms  into  a 
velvet  shooting-jacket.  He  returned  in 
a  few  moments  to  walk  the  studio  ex- 
citedly. "  Blunt,  you  poor,  defrauded 
mortal,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  don't 
know  what  you  have  lost !  '  She  has 
a  mouth,'  as  Crittenden  said,  etcetera, 
etcetera.  She  is  my  picture  incarnate, 
and  —  luck  too  great  to  have  been 
hoped — she  is  going  to  pose  for  it !" 

"  Tell  me  all  about  her." 

"  There  isn't  much  that  I  know.  She 
is  one  of  those  sadly-mistaken  young 
persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  the 
ait  bug,  who  think  that  they  can  paint, 
when  they  have  only  the  rarer  gift, — to 
appreciate.  She  comes  from  the  far 
West  somewhere  ;  was  left  lately,  by  the 


death  of  her  mother,  with  the  care  of 
an  invalid  father.  She  decided  that  if 
she  could  obtain  an  art  education  she 
would  be  equal  to  their  support,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, gathered  together  the  little 
that  they  possessed  and  has  brought 
him  with  her  to  New  York.  Her  little 
store  is  probably  melting  fast,  for  she 
had  a  frightened  look,  and  is  anxious  to 
have  something  ready  to  sell  for  the 
holidays.  The  shops  are  already  sup- 
plied, of  course,  with  work  done  during 
the  summer.  Miss  Dudley  could  not 
have  given  her  much  encouragement, 
for  she  looked  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  all?" 

"  I  should  think  her  very  plucky." 

"  Foolhardy,  you  mean.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  may  prove  as  much  of  a  good 
angel  to  her  as  she  to  me.  I  need  her 
help  ;  she  is  invaluable.  I  was  ready 
to  offer  her  anything.  Miss  Dudley 
will  see  her  father  and  try  to  arrange 
it  for  me.  Miss  Dudley  is  a  trump,  a 
diamond  of  purest  ray  serene.  I  feel 
now  that  I  never  fully  appreciated  her. 
A  man  can't  subsist  on  faded  photo- 
graphs and  blurred  remembrances  of 
'  love's  young  dream.'  I  advise  you, 
Blunt,  to  put  the  columbine  out  of 
mind  and  cultivate  Miss  Dudley.  She 
tells  me  she  thinks  of  giving  up  paint- 
ing on  plush,  and  means  to  go  to  Munich 
next  spring  for  serious  study.  Couldn't 
you  suggest  to  your  editorial  chief  some- 
thing important  in  the  Munich  way?" 

"  Drop  Miss  Dudley,  Westminster, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  and  tell  me  more 
about  the  other  one." 

'•  Oh,  descriptions  are  not  in  my  line, 
but  I'll  make  you  a  charcoal  sketch. 
She  didn't  talk  much,  only  sat  with  her 
head  bent  forward, —  so, —  and  listened 
while  Miss  Dudley  explained.  She 
was  dressed  in  mourning.  Her  sacque 
fitted  elegantly  in  the  back,  and  she  had 
fine  shoulders.  I  should  have  been 
struck  by  her  appearance  if  I  had  only 
seen  her  in  front  of  me  at  a  concert  or 
at  church  and  had  not  caught  a  gliujpse 
of  her  face.  Her  crape  veil  trailed  down 
to  one  side, — so, — and  she  had  a  bird- 
like way  of  perking  her  chin.  l*erk- 
ing  isn't  exactly  the  word,  though:    it 
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sounds  impudent,  and  she  was  only — 
delicious." 

"  Westminster,"  said  Blunt  earnestly, 
"  aren't  you  mistaken  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars ?  did  you  really  get  the  sweep 
of  those  lines  from  this  young  lady,  or 
are  you  simply  playing  with  your  recol- 
lection of  my  photograph?" 

"  Why,  no  ;  that  is  her  silhouette,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  express  it.  Let  me  see 
your  photograph  once  more.  By  Jove  ! 
there  is  a  resemblance  !  Blunt,  the  fig- 
ure is  identical.  It  is — it  must  be — the 
columbine !" 

"  I  knew  it,"  replied  Blunt  calmly. 


CHAPTER   II. 


STUDIO    DAYS. 


Mr.  Dorr,  like  all  army  sutlers,  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  dozen 
fortunes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
weakness  which  led  him  into  a  long- 
suffering  leniency  with  the  unpaid  bills 
of  the  officers  whose  station  he  honored 
and  whose  friendship  he  coveted,  he  had 
improved  his  chances.  He  had  neg- 
lected none  of  the  excellent  opportunities 
of  defrauding  the  Indians  as  they  were 
presented  to  him,  and  he  had  doubled 
his  profits  and  aided  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance by  conscientiously  watering  the 
whiskey  which  he  sold  to  the  common 
soldiery.  No  man  can  rigorously  ad- 
here to  such  principles  without  realizing 
the  Bible  promise,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  he  hath  his  reward."  But,  unfor- 
tunately, Mr,  Dorr's  judgment  in  the 
care  of  his  property  hardly  did  credit 
to  the  diligence  with  which  it  had  been 
acquired,  and  the  year  previous  to  his 
daughter's  first  winter  in  New  York  saw 
it  all  invested  in  an  unproductive  silver- 
mine  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  not  the 
first  of  Mr.  Dorr's  ventures  which  had 
disappointed  him.  He  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  having  affairs  take  a  slightly 
different  turn  from  what  he  had  antici- 
pated that  he  had  come  to  accept  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  with  inconsequential 
levity.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  lam- 
entable want  of  character,  he   was  an 


amiable  man.  So  Jane  Strong,  a  New- 
England  girl,  educated  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  had 
thought  some  twenty  years  before.  She 
had  not  found  her  life  among  the  red 
men  an  ideal  one.  It  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  she  had  pictured  it  in 
the  first  intense  glow  of  missionary  zeal. 
It  was  not  merely  beset  with  hardship  and 
danger, — this  she  had  anticipated, — but 
year  after  year  showed  no  improvement 
in  her  charges,  and  her  heart  yearned 
with  a  terrible  homesickness  for  the  re- 
fined and  intellectual  life  of  the  East. 
William  Dorr  passed  through  the  In- 
dian Territory  occasionally.  Something 
in  Jane's  earnest  face  caught  his  idle 
fancy,  and  she  grasped  his  outstretched 
hand  as  that  of  a  deliverer.  It  was  not 
until  after  years  of  married  life  that  she 
comprehended  the  base  metal  of  her 
husband's  soul.  Then  her  own  high 
spirit  gave  way :  she  faded  gradually, 
and  died  of  that  bitterest  of  disappoint- 
ment which  finds  itself  mistaken,  not  in 
the  love  of  another,  but  in  its  own  ability 
to  respect  a  person  still  deeply  loved. 
Sebia  grew  up  the  exact  reproduction 
of  her  mother, — the  same  dark  hair,  se- 
rious eyes,  and  rich  complexion.  She 
took  life  calmly,  thoughtfully ;  there 
was  none  of  her  father's  flippancy  in 
her  manner  or  thought.  Most  notice- 
able of  all,  there  was  a  sweet,  unmis- 
takable atmosphere  of  purity  about  the 
motherless  girl  which  served  her  as  a 
shield  on  many  an  occasion.  The  father 
looked  in  vain  for  a  single  trait  resem- 
bling himself.  "  You  are  your  mother's 
girl  through  and  through,  Sebia.  So 
much  the  better.  I  could  not  wish  you 
different." 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Dorr's  affairs  be- 
gan to  wear  a  dubious  complexion  that 
he  talked  them  over  with  his  daughter. 
"  If  I  could  get  the  mine  bonded,"  he 
said,  "all  would  be  well.  But  that 
would  necessitate  a  journey  to  New 
York,  and  perhaps  a  residence  there  for 
some  time." 

"  Father,"  replied  Sebia,  "  let  us  go. 
Mother  always  wanted  me  to  go  East. 
She  taught  me  to  draw  when  I  was  a 
very  little  girl,  and  I  have  kept  it  up  all 
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by  myself.  I  believe  that  if  I  could 
have  just  a  little  instruction  I  could 
support  both  you  and  me  while  we  are 
waiting  for  the  mine  to  look  up." 

Mr.  Dorr  looked  at  his  daughter  with 
half-closed,  reflective  eyes.  "  That  girl's 
a  regular  stunner,"  he  said  to  himself 
"She  ought  to  have  a  better  market." 
And  then  he  thought  with  some  bitter- 
ness that  the  only  officers  whom  he  had 
looked  upon  as  possible  sons-in-law  had 
been  far  less  appreciative  of  Sebia's 
beauty  since  the  mine  had  been  talked 
about.  "  If  I  had  only  some  friend  in 
New  York,"  he  mused  aloud. 

"  Why,  father,  that  is  where  the 
newspaper  gentleman,  Mr.  Blunt,  came 
from.     Don't  you  remember  him  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  meant  some  lady  friend, 
who  could  introduce  you  properly." 

''  Oh,  I  shan't  need  any  one.  I'll 
inquire  the  names  of  prominent  artists, 
and  select  that  of  some  lady  ;  then  I 
will  go  right  to  her  and  tell  her  just 
what  I  want  to  do.  Don't  you  think  it's 
a  good  idea?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  going  to  New  York  is 
a  good  idea :  we'll  try  it." 

"  But  you  don't  believe  in  me  at  all. 
I  hope  the  old  mine  will  peter  out,  just 
to  show  you  what  I  can  do." 

"  I  believe  you're  the  prettiest  girl 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve New  York  can  beat  you." 

Miss  Dudley  found  it  easy  to  obtain 
Mr.  Dorr's  consent.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  over-delicate  sensibilities.  "  Why, 
yes,"  he  remarked  slowly,  "  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  something  of  a  compli- 
ment that  an  artist  should  want  to  paint 
Sebia.  Haven't  they  any  fine-looking 
girls  in  this  section  ?  I  suppose  nobody 
need  know  that  she  receives  money  for 
it.  Sebia  shall  keep  an  account,  and 
we'll  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  loan. 
When  this  mine  is  all  settled  I  shall  bo 
happy  to  refund  it  and  add  something 
handsome." 

Then  suddenly  his  unprincipled  and 
at  the  same  time  short-sighted  schem- 
ing caught  at  a  device  which  was  to 
bring  the  greatest  trouble  that  Sebia  had 
ever  known  into  her  young  life.  Why 
could  not  it  be  understood  that  Sebia 


was  taking  lessons  of  Mr.  Westminster  ? 
He  did  not  want  the  girl  to  engage  in 
anything  which  would  injure  her  pros- 
pects in  the  best  society.  Miss  Dudley 
smiled  vaguely.  Sebia  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  in  New  York  society  at  all,  her 
only  acquaintances  in  the  city  being  the 
inmates  of  the  third-class  boarding-house 
in  which  they  had  taken  lodgings.  As 
for  Miss  Dudley,  she  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  an  independent  Bohemian, 
life,  and  had  found  herself  so  universally 
respected  and  deferred  to  by  more  con- 
ventional people,  that  Mr.  Dorr's  pre- 
cautions seemed  to  her  absurd  in  the 
extreme.  But  when  he  appealed  to  her 
as  to  whether  the  profession  of  a  model 
was  held  in  the  highest  repute  by  the 
very  first  circle  of  metropolitan  society, 
she  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  prejudice  against  it. 

"  You  see,"  Mr.  Dorr  explained, 
"  Sebia's  face  is  her  fortune.  The  girl 
is  pretty  enough  for  a  duchess.  I  am 
saving  her  for  a  high  market." 

It  pained  Miss  Dudley  to  hear  the 
girl's  future  spoken  of  as  marketable, 
and  she  answered  quickly,  "  There  is 
something  in  Miss  Eusebia's  face  which 
convinces  me  that  she  could  never  do 
anything  unfitting  the  highest  walk  in 
life ;  and  when  there  is  such  ingrained 
nobility  of  character,  rank  and  station 
are  of  secondary  account." 

The  young  girl  looked  up  gratefully. 
"  I  told  father,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
would  never  advise  me  to  do  anything 
that  was  improper." 

"You  can  rely  on  Mr.  Westminster 
too,"  said  Miss  Dudley  :  "  he  is  a  true 
gentleman." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Sebia 
came  regularly  to  sit  for  the  new  picture. 
On  such  occasions  Mr.  Westminster's 
door  was  decorated  with  the  mendacious 
placard,  "  Back  at  one  o'clock."  People 
left  their  cards  under  the  door,  or 
knocked  suspiciously.  Mr.  Westminster 
painted  silently  and  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  Sebia's  beauty  grew  upon  him; 
but  it  was  subtile,  difficult  to  interpret, 
and  he  painted  himself  into  a  fine  rage 
of  despair  over  it.  They  conversed 
little,  for  he  was  too  seriously  in  earnest 
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with  his  work,  while  she  whs  habitually 
silent.  She  was  not  ready  with  the 
topics  which  make  the  small  talk  of 
polite  society.  Her  knowledge  of  art 
was  very  limited.  Besides  her  mother's 
instruction,  she  had  studied  pastel-draw- 
ing at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at    ,    she   had   read   a   stray    vol- 


ume of  Ruskin,  and  Grimm's  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo :  that  was  all.  It  was 
the  latter  book  ^hich  had  fascinated  her 
and  filled  her  young  mind  with  an  en- 
thusiasm for  art.  Little  Westminster 
had  told  her  that  she  might  copy  any  of 
his  sketches.  She  had  chosen  one  far 
beyond  her,  had  carried  it  home,  worked 
faithfully  upon  it,  and  had  returned  with 
a  result  not  nearly  so  absurd  as  he  had 
expected.  He  was  correcting  its  faults 
with  her  one  morning,  when  a  peculiar 
knock  was  given  at  the  door. 

"That  must  be  Blunt,"  said  the 
artist.  "  I  have  given  a  few  of  my 
friends  this  special  open  sesame."  He 
threw  open  the  door,  and  was  confronted, 
not  by  Blunt,  as  he  had  expected,  but 
by  Miss  Hofi'man  and  her  brother. 

She  laughed  gayly. 

"  You  see,  I  remembered  the  counter- 
sign. You  told  me  last  summer  how  I 
must  knock  in  order  to  obtain  admit- 
tance. Do  we  intrude?  Were  you 
painting  from  a  model?" 

"  No,"  replied  Little  Westminster 
hastily,  mindful  of  Mr.  Dorr's  request. 
It  had  seemed  at  first  as  unnecessary  to 
him  as  to  Miss  Dudley ;  but  here  were 
representatives  of  the  very  class  which 
the  father  had  had  before  his  mind's  eye, 
and  he  introduced  Miss  Dorr  as  an  art 
student. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  condescended 
to  pupils,"  exclaimed  Miss  Hoffman  in 
some  surprise.  "  You  were  very  stiff 
about  it  last  summer  when  I  wanted  to 
take  lessons.  I  suppose  you  saw  that  it 
was  only  a  caprice  on  my  part,  and  Miss 
Dorr  probably  has  talent.  Now,  do 
show  Arthur  some  of  your  lovely  things. 
I  have  been  teasing  him  for  the  greatest 
while  to  come  with  me.  What  a  charm- 
ing studio  you  have  !  I  adore  studios. 
What  have  yoii  done  with  all  those 
studies  you  made  in  the  White  Moun- 


tains ?  There  was  one  of  Mr.  Critten- 
den botanizing.  You  asked  his  opinion 
of  it  afterward,  you  remember,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  masterly  rendering  of  a 
sand-hill  crane."  She  laughed  merrily, 
and  proceeded  with  easy  familiarity  to 
bring  to  the  front  certain  canvases 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  Mr. 
Westminster  deftly  rescued  "  The  Rose 
of  May,"  on  which  he  had  just  been  at 
Work,  and  placed  it  out  of  her  reach 
before  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it. 

"  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  real  unkind," 
she  exclaimed  pathetically.  "  When  are 
you  going  to  find  time  to  paint  my 
portrait  ?  I  want  one  ever  so  much  for 
a  Christmas-present  for  some  one. 
What  a  sweet,  old-fashioned  thing  that 
is  in  the  baby-waist !  How  would  it  do, 
Arthur,  to  be  painted  in  character? 
Mother  has  saved  her  wedding-dress, 
you  know.  You  would  go  into  fits  over 
it,  Mr.  Westminster, — white  satin  yel- 
lowed to  cream  color." 

"  It  would  doubtless  be  a  fascinating 
thing  to  paint,"  said  Westminster. 

"  Yes ;  but  how  would  Eleanor  look 
in  it?"  queried  Mr.  Arthur  Hoffman. 

"  That's  a  fact.  My  neck  is  horrid," 
Eleanor  replied  good-naturedly.  "  What 
a  superb  throat  you  have!"  she  added, 
reo;ardino;  Eusebia  with  admiration.  "  I 
should  think  you  would  look  too  sweet 
for  anything  in  a  decollete  costume.  Now, 
why,  Mr.  Westminster,  couldn't  you  paint 
the  face  from  me  and  the  shoulders  from 
her?" 

"  Miss  Dorr  is  not  a  professional 
model." 

"  Oh,  no !  of  course  not.  You  told 
me  so,  and  I  might  have  known  it  any- 
way. Miss  Dorr  has  an  air  of  perfect 
breeding." 

Eusebia  maintained  the  same  gentle 
sweetness  of  demeanor,  but  Little  West- 
minster was  annoyed.  He  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  Mr.  Arthur  Hoffman,  with  the 
remark,  "  I  believe  we  have  a  common 
acquaintance  in  John  Blunt  the  journal- 
ist." Mr.  Hoffman  had  been  sitting 
with  a  politely-bored  air,  caressing  his 
chin  with  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  not 
deigning  any  observation  on  the  studio 
or   its   contents.      On    the   mention  of 
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Mr.  Blunt's  name  he  awoke  to  enthu- 
siasm : 

"  Know  him !  I  should  think  so. 
He  saved  my  life  at  the  time  of  the 
last  excitement  in  Paris.  I  used  to 
prowl  about  a  good  deal,  and  I  was 
arrested  as  a  spy.  I  was  sentenced,  and 
it  would  soon  have  been  all  up  for  me  if 
Blunt  had  not  happened  along  in  the 
very  nick  of  time.  He  was  known  to 
some  of  the  prominent  men  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  a  respectable 
man,  and  he  used  all  the  influence  he 
had  in  my  favor,  and  successfully  too. 
I've  never  been  able  to  find  out  how  to 
be  of  use  to  him.  If  he  were  only  in 
politics  I  might  serve  him  ;  but  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  means  employed  to  ob- 
tain literary  preferment.  I  have  always 
had  an  idea  that  the  prizes  in  that  field 
were  awarded  to  talent.  If  so,  he  has 
DO  need  of  any  one's  assistance." 

"■  I  am  sure  I  was  always  ready  to  do 
what  I  could  for  him  in  a  social  way," 
Miss  Hoff'man  remarked ;  "  but  he  was 
very  independent,  and  declined  all  my 
invitations  to  dinners  and  parties.  I 
had  no  idea  that  newspaper  men  were 
of  such  retiring  dispositions ;  I  am  sure 
reporters  are  always  represented  as  in- 
sufferably pushing." 

There  was  more  talk  of  the  proposed 
portrait,  Westminster  appointing  one 
day  each  week  for  sittings,  and  the 
guests  took  their  departure,  Arthur 
Hoffman  bestowing  a  lingering  farewell 
look  at  Eusebia,  who  was  drooping  in  a 
pretty  attitude  over  a  large  scrap-book 
of  sketches.  He  assisted  his  sister 
into  his  dog-cart,  took  the  reins  from 
the  groom,  and  drove  rapidly  toward  the 
Park. 

"  It  was  real  good  of  you  to  go  with 
me,  Arthur,"  said  Miss  Hoffman.  "  I 
never  could  endure  running  around 
among  the  studios  as  some  of  the  girls 
do.  I  have  always  stood  out  against  the 
art  mania,  and  never  would  have  any 
cheap  decorated  things  in  our  parlors. 
I  have  always  boasted  that  our  china 
and  gla.ss,  as  well  as  our  clothing  and 
pictures  and  furniture,  were  all  pur- 
chased abroad.  But  thinj]'s  are  cominjir 
to  such   a  pass  that  one   is  obliged  to 


make  some  concessions.  Florence  De- 
lancey  is  going  into  aesthetic  dress, — has 
her  gowns  designed  by  some  celebrated 
architect,  and  embroidered  with  a  frieze 
adapted  from  the  antique  by  a  new 
sculptor  who  is  all  the  rage.  I  forget 
his  name." 

"  Florence  Delancey  always  was  a 
precious  fool,"  Arthur  Hoffman  re- 
marked pleasantly.  "  For  my  part, 
Eleanor,  I  do  not  approve  of  making 
concessions  to  cheap  art.  I  hate  pre- 
tence, and  these  new  things  seem  to  me 
so  much  sham.  Florence  Delancey  made 
me  look  at  her  boudoir  the  last  time 
that  I  called,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  pre- 
fer bare  floors  spotted  with  one  or  two 
prayer  rugs  that  dirty-kneed  Orientals 
have  rubbed  ragged,  to  a  warm  Wilton 
carpet ;  or  cheese-cloth  window-curtains 
decorated  with  hideous  bands  of  Japan- 
ese paper,  a  stack  of  cat-tails  in  the 
corner,  rickety  chairs  and  a  spinning- 
wheel  brought  down  from  her  grand- 
mother's attic,  a  section  of  drain-pipe 
painted  over  with  storks,  and  two  or 
three  pieces  of  six-cent  crockery,  to 
such  a  room  as  yours,  expensively  up- 
holstered in  blue  satin  and  gold.  What 
is  really  excellent  cannot  be  obtained 
so  easily,  I  am  sure.  I  have  not  seen 
anything,  either,  in  the  work  of  these 
young  fellows  at  home  that  goes  ahead 
of  the  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  the  little  Teniers,  and  that 
unimpeachable  Poussin  that  father 
brought  home  the  last  time  he  was 
abroad.  The  governor  probably  was 
not  a  great  art-critic,  but  he  knew  that 
a  genuine  thing  alone  is  valuable,  and 
a  valuable  thing  costs  money.  Conse- 
quently, he  always  bought  the  highest- 
priced  things  in  the  market." 

"  Yes,  Arthur  dear,  but  fashions 
change ;  and  doesn't  it  strike  you  that 
what  may  have  been  the  best  in  father's 
day  may  be  just  a  trifle  old-fashioned  ? 
Mr.  Crittenden  was  showing  me  his  gal- 
lery the  day  that  he  lunched  our  archery 
club,  and  the  new  names  among  French 
artists  alone  just  made  my  head  ache. 
It  convinced  me  that  a  part  of  ray  edu- 
cation has  been  neglected.  T  mean  to 
get  Mr.  Westminster  to  talk  up  modern 
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art  with  me  while  I  am  sitting  for  my 
portrait." 

"  And  a  nice,  disinterested  view  you 
will  get  of  it,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh,  I  can  correct  him  with  Mr. 
Crittenden  and  Florence  Delancey." 

"  You  will  please  him  better,  I  fancy, 
if  you  get  him  to  talk  up  that  pretty 
scholar  of  his." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  interested  in 
her  ?  What  a  little  simpleton  she  was  ! 
she  hardly  spoke  two  words." 

"  There  was  no  need  of  it :  her  beauty 
made  her  conspicuous  enough." 

"  And  did  you  ever  see  any  one  so 
ridiculously  conscious?" 

"  I  thought  her  extremely  artless." 

"  Now,  that's  just  like  a  man !  Couldn't 
you  see  what  pains  she  took  to  sit  down 
with  her  back  toward  you  and  to  glance 
at  you  now  and  then  in  that  sly  way 
over  her  shoulder  ?" 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  shy, 
and  did  the  best  she  could  to  get  away 
from  us." 

"  How  modest  you  are !  Have  you 
found  so  far,  Arthur,  that  young  ladies 
are  usually  anxious  to  get  away  from 
you?" 

"  No  ;  and  that  was  what  contributed 
to  make  this  one  rather  interesting." 

"  And  all  the  time  she  was  probably 
wondering  how  she  could  best  set  her 
cap  for  you." 

"  I  wish  she  would." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  should  rather  enjoy 
being  better  acquainted  with  her  ;  and  I 
wish  you  would  manage  it  for  me." 

"  I  ?  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have, 
me  invite  her  to  one  of  my  four-o'clock 
teas  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  have  asked  people 
whom  you  had  not  even  met.  You  can 
easily  pump  Westminster  in  regard  to 
her,  and  rope  her  in  some  way.  If  it 
was  anything  you  had  set  your  own  heart 
upon,  you  could  bring  it  about  easily 
enough." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
set  your  heart  upon  it?" 

"  Now,  Eleanor,  just  drop  a  girl's 
teasing  ways  for  once,  will  you  ?  I 
leave   the    affair   in    your    hands  :     it's 


woman's  work.  If  you  want  to  oblige 
me,  you  will  do  it ;  and  occasions  have 
arisen,  and  probably  will  arise,  when  a 
little  brotherly  backing  has  been,  and 
may  yet  be,  acceptable  in  your  own 
plans." 

"  I  am  to  get  you  on  terms  of  easy 
acquaintanceship  with  this  Miss  Dorr  ? 
I  suppose  that  means  that  I  must  intro- 
duce her  into  our  set." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  would  disgrace 
it." 

"  Arthur,  I  verily  believe — " 

"  No  matter  what  you  believe.  This 
is  one  of  the  instances  when  works  are 
of  more  importance  than  faith." 

On  the  next  day  that  Eusebia  posed, 
Mr.  Blunt  called.  Westminster  had  pre- 
pared her  for  his  appearance,  and  the 
sitting  was  not  interrupted. 

"  Mr.  Westminster  tells  me,"  said  Eu- 
sebia, "  that  you  already  know  the  secret 
of  my  posing  :  so  there  is  no  use  in  de- 
ceiving you." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  making  a  secret 
of  it  at  all  ?"  Blunt  asked  kindly.  "  It 
will  only  get  you  into  all  sorts  of  tight 
corners.     You  know  the  old  hymn, — 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !" 

"  When  you  saw  me  first,  I  believe  I 
was  weaving  a  tangled  web,"  Sebia  re- 
plied inconsequently :  "it  seems  to  be 
my  mission  in  life." 

Blunt  had  wondered  whether  Eusebia 
would  recognize  him,  and  during  the  past 
week  he  had  lived  over  their  first  meeting 
and  this  renewal  of  their  acquaintance 
many  times.  It  was  not  at  all  as  he 
had  fancied.  He  had  feared  that  she 
might  have  forgotten  him  entirely,  and 
at  other  times  he  had  wildly  hoped  that 
her  interest  in  him  might  have  been 
equal  to  his  own  in  her.  He  watched 
her  eagerly  to  see  if  there  were  any 
flutter  in  her  manner,  a  heightened  glow 
upon  her  cheek,  or  a  shy  veiling  of  her 
gentle  eyes ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  this. 
Her  look  had  met  his  own  with  simple 
friendliness.  She  remembered  him  per- 
fectly, but  the  way  in  which  she  re- 
membered proved  that  several  years  had 
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elapsed  during  which  both  the  incident 
and  Blunt  himself  had  been  completely 
forgotten. 

"  We  expected  you  last  Tuesday,  and 
really  thought  you  had  come.  Mr. 
Westminster  lost  a  good  hour  of  valu- 
able time  by  letting  in  some  visitors 
whose  knock  he  mistook  for  yours." 

"  Yes,  our  swell  friends  the  Hoff- 
mans,"  explained  Westminster. 

"Was  Arthur  here?"  exclaimed 
Blunt.     "  How  did  you  like  him  ?" 

"  Indifferently  well."  This  from 
Westminster,  while  Eusebia  chose  to 
ignore  the  question. 

"  He  told  us  of  your  heroism  in  saving 
his  life  during  the  Commune,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  added  Westminster  :  "  you 
didn't  mention  that  little  detail  the 
other  day  ;  rather  led  me  to  suppose, 
instead,  that  you  were  indebted  to  him. 
I  didn't  know  but  you  had  been  bor- 
rowing money  of  him." 

"  He  would  be  a  good  friend  in  case 
of  need,  no  doubt.  But  I  had  rather 
do  him  a  favor  than  ask  one." 

Blunt  idled  away  the  entire  morning 
in  the  studio,  though  he  had  two  columns 
of  locals  to  make  up  before  dinner.  They 
chatted  in  a  desultory  way  on  various 
subjects. 

"  I  met  Crittenden  at  the  club  last 
evening,"  said  Westminster,  "  and  told 
him  that  '  The  Rose  of  May'  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  finished  soon.  He 
promised  to  drop  in  and  look  at  it." 

Blunt  shrugged  his  shoulders :  "  I 
wouldn't  show  it  to  him." 

"  There  is  one  reason  for  doing  so. 
I  would  rather  dispose  of  the  painting 
at  private  sale.  Miss  Dorr  does  not  care 
to  have  it  go  the  round  of  the  exhi- 
bitions. What  makes  you  think  that 
Crittenden  will  not  purchase  it  ?" 

"  Has  he  the  reputation  among  the 
artists  of  being  a  picture-buyer?" 

"  He  tells  me  that  he  has  a  rather 
choice  little  collection  ;  and  I  should 
say  that  it  deserves  the  name,  if  it  repre- 
sents Gerorae,  Diaz,  Corot,  Millais,  Alma 
Tadema,  and  Fortuny.  He  must  be 
very  knowing  as  well  as  wealthy,  or  he 
could  not  have  secured  such  names." 

There  was  a  sneer  on  Blunt's  honest 


face :  "  The  name  is  all  he  cares  for. 
AVhat  a  hodge-podge  of  style  it  is ! — 
German  b^ibies  and  English  restorations 
of  the  antique,  French  landscapes  and 
counterfeit  Veroneses !  It's  enough  to 
make  a  true  art-lover  blaspheme  to  enter 
his  gallery." 

"  You've  been  there,  then  ?  Is  it 
true  that  he  has  one  room  devoted  to 
American  pictures  ?  If  so,  he  can't  be 
such  a  name-worshipper  as  you  make 
out." 

"  Yes,  the  smoking-room  is  hung  with 
American  paintings,  and  he  has  more 
good  things  than  he  deserves.  Wait  till 
he  runs  his  bony  old  arm  inside  of  yours 
and  trots  you  up  to  them  one  by  one 
and  boasts  of  how  cheaply  he  obtained 
them.  '  Here,'  he  will  say,  '  is  a  first- 
class  Calef  Moore, — something  in  his 
early  style  :  the  fellow  doesn't  paint  as 
well  nowadays.  I  bought  it  before  his 
reputation  spoiled  him, — you'd  be  aston- 
ished if  you  knew  for  what  a  mere  song. 
I  rather  led  him  to  believe  that  I  might 
come  again  ;  but  I'd  no  notion  of  doing 
that,  you  know.  There  is  a  rather  nice 
Le  Mode.  I  picked  it  up  at  auction 
twenty  years  ago.  He  thought  then  that 
he  would  become  an  ideal  painter.  He 
hadn't  found  out  that  people  will  pay 
more  for  their  own  ugly  faces  than 
for  the  loveliest  vision  artists  ever 
dreamed.  Here's  a  portrait  by  Copley 
I  bought  of  a  widow  with  whom  I 
boarded  one  summer  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. She  had  no  idea  of  its  value, 
and  was  in  such  straitened  circum- 
stances that  she  would  have  sold  the 
very  bones  of  her  ancestors.  Here's 
a  sketch  that  Lovelace  gave  me.  He 
would  tell  you,  I  presume,  that  he 
didn't  intend  it  as  a  gift ;  but  I  misun- 
derstood him  so  cleverly  that  he  never 
had  the  face  to  dun  me.  Here's  a  land- 
scape by  Swampscott  Marsh.  I  drew  it 
at  a  church-fair  lottery.  You  see,  I 
knew  the  lady  who  did  the  drawing. 
Lucky,  wasn't  I  ?  Marsh  doesn't  paint 
many  pictures  for  church  fairs  now. 
Just  look  at  that  Draper  !  I  secured 
that  while  I  was  abroad,  with  a  half- 
dozen  other  things.  I  went  browsing 
round  among  the   ateliers^  and  bought 
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bits  by  the  young  men  who  showed 
talent  but  who  hadn't  been  spoiled  as 
yet  by  too  much  recognition.'  And  so 
he  will  moon  and  drivel  on  ad  nauseam^ 
seemingly  taking  an  intense  delight  in 
the  revelation  of  his  own  meanness." 

"  I  didn't  know  he  was  such  a  screw. 
He  has  always  seemed  anxious  to  get 
something  of  mine.  I  remember  once 
he  told  me  that  he  had  just  purchased 
a  Pasini,  and  he  wanted  something  for 
a  pendant ;  didn't  mind  how  much 
I  asked  for  it,  if  it  was  really  good 
enough." 

"  Do  you  imagine,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  he  thought  you  equal  to  as  good  a 
thing  as  a  Pasini  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not ;  but  I  thought 
he  intended  to  be  complimentary." 

"  Mildly  sarcastic.  He  wanted  to  im- 
press you  with  a  profound  conviction  of 
your  own  insignificance,  and  then  buy 
your  best  picture  at  the  lowest  price 
which  your  self-abnegation  would  set. 
I  wish  Arthur  Hoffman  would  interest 
himself  in  art  and  buy  '  The  Rose  of 
May.'  There  is  nothing  little  about 
him.  His  ideas  in  the  way  of  spending 
bear  some  proportion  to  his  income, — 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
rich  men." 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting.  Blunt 
offered  to  see  Eusebia  to  her  car ;  but 
as  they  stepped  into  the  outer  air  a  gust 
of  wind  turned  his  umbrella  inside  out. 
It  was  storming  thickly,  and  the  long 
line  of  cars  stood  blockaded,  waiting  for 
the  snow-plough  to  clear  the  way.  "  We 
will  cross  the  square  and  take  a  hack," 
he  said,  drawing  her  arm  within  his 
own. 

"How  beautiful  this  is  !"  exclaimed 
Eusebia.  "  Do  you  know  it  is  the  first 
real  snow-storm  that  I  can  remember  to 
have  seen  ?  How  I  wish  I  were  a  child 
to  frolic  in  it !  Blossoms  are  the  only 
snow  we  have  in  Texas." 


"Is  it  possible  that  you  have  never 
had  a  sleigh-ride  ?" 

"  Nor  skated  upon  the  ice,  nor  seen  a 
walrus  or  a  polar  bear." 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  introduce 
you  to  all  these  luxuries  of  our  frigid 
zone.  I  will  call  to-morrow  afternoon 
with  a  cutter,  and  will  take  you  to  the 
Park,  where  we  will  pay  our  respects  to 
the  polar  bear  and  walrus ;  and,  if  you 
will  only  allow  me  to  be  your  teacher 
for  the  season  at  the  Rink,  I  agree  to 
graduate  you  the  most  accomplished 
skater  in  the  city." 

"  How  very  kind  of  you  !  I  accept 
the  sleigh-ride,  subject  to  papa's  con- 
sent. We  will  see  about  the  skating. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  be  too  awkward. 
Please  don't  signal  that  hackman.  I 
had  rather  walk  home :  it  is  not  far, 
and  this  snow  is  delicious.  I  like  to 
feel  it  pelt  against  my  cheek.  Is  it  not 
intoxicating?" 

Blunt  was  exhilarated.  He  did  not, 
however,  attribute  the  feeling  to  the 
snow-storm,  but  rather  to  the  clinging 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  the  fluffy  hair 
which  the  mischievous  wind  tossed 
across  his  lips.  He  blessed  the  blind- 
ing storm  and  the  unsteady  umbrella 
which  sheltered  them,  —  the  bat -like 
wing  of  some  grotesque  but  friendly 
genius.  He  was  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever.  AVhat  had  died  into  a  ro- 
mantic memory  was  now  an  awakened 
passion.  They  chatted  gayly  and  famil- 
iarly on  many  topics.  Someway,  he 
found  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Arthur 
Hoffman,  —  of  his  wealth,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  his  family,  his  native  refine- 
ment and  generous  impulses  ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  the  last  word  upon  his 
lips,  as  he  left  her  at  the  door  of 
her  boarding-house,  was  his  friend's 
name. 

Lizzie  W.  Champney. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE    HUMBLER    AND    FAR    MOKK    PICTrUKSQUE, 


To   have    the   honor   of  beint)  prenent  at 
THE    COROXATIOX    CEREMONIES    OF 

THEIR     MAJESTIES     THE     KtNG     AND 

QUEEN, 
The  Chamberlain  of  the  HouHcho/d  is  authorized 

to  invite 

C?^4.    ■cc^'c/  Cym'id..    SS'/ct^A 

to  a  Heat  in  the  amphitheatre,  ojipotite  the  front 

entrance    of   10  LAN  I   PALACE,    on 

Monday,    February    12,    A.D. 

1883,atn  o'rJoc/r  A.M. 

Pull  Dress. 


The  foregoing  was  printed  upon  a  card 
about  the  size  of  a  cabinet  photograph, 
with  a  border  of  gold  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  gilded 
crest. 

We  were  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  real  king  crowned,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  were  not  only  dressed 
and  ready,  but  had  worked  ourselves  up 
into  quite  an  excitement  over  the  event. 
It  had  been  the  theme  of  much  discus- 
sion among  all  classes  of  the  population. 
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The  natives  generally  were  enthusiastic 
in  regard  to  it, — anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  "  show"  being  certain  to  attract 
them  ;  but  the  opposition  party — who 
are  quite  bitter  against  his  majesty — 
scorned  the  whole  proceeding  as  theat- 
rical. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  political  question  of 
Hawaii  or  tell  why  the  opposition  hate 
the  king  and  call  the  prime  minister 
all  sorts  of  hard  names.  The  first  and 
conclusive  reason  is  that  I  don't  know. 


ONE    DIGNIFIED    OLD    MANDARIN    ESCORTED    HIS    DAUGHTERS 


To  all  appearances,  the  king  is  a  kind, 
just,  and  dignified  ruler;  but,  then,  I  am 
only  a  woman,  and  politics  are  beyond 
me. 

As  we  drove  down  the  valley,  we 
passed  crowds  of  natives  on  their  way 
to  town,  gorgeous  in  holiday  clothes. 
The  humbler  and  far  more  picturesque 
were  barefooted  and  wreathed  about 
with  ropes  of  flowers ;  the  more  preten- 
tious were  dressed,  the  men  in  regula- 
tion swallow-tail  and  white  kids,  the 
women  in  satin  and  silks. 

A  large  amphitheatre  had  been  erected 
in  front  of  the  palace  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  non-official  guests,  while 


the  ministers  of  state,  the  consuls  and 


their  wives,  and  a  regular  blaze  of  brass 
buttons  from  the  men-of-war  occupied 
the  palace  balcony.  The  crowd  of  spec- 
tators included  many  nationalities  and 
several  shades  of  color, — English,  Ameri- 
can, French,  German,  Portuguese,  natives, 
and  Chinamen, — not  common  Chinamen, 
but  swell  city  merchants,  with  long  finger- 
nails and  clothes  of  fine  silk  and  broad- 
cloth. Several  Chinamen  who  had  mar- 
ried "  half- white"  women  brought  their 
wives,  and  one  dignified  old  mandarin 
escorted  his  daughters,  two  very  pretty, 
lady-like  girls,  most  ele- 
gantly dressed  in  Euro- 
pean fashion,  with  big 
hats,  slender  waists,  and 
long,  Sara  Bernhardt 
gloves. 

In  front  of  the  bal- 
cony, and  connected 
with  it  by  a  bridge, 
was  a  small  pavilion, 
similar  to  the  judge's 
stand  on  a  race-course. 
On  each  side  of  the 
pavilion  stood  a  man 
burning  a  bundle  of 
kukui-nuts  wrapped  in 
te  leaves,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  royalty, 
while  rows  of  natives 
in  black  evening  dress, 
with  small  feather  capes 
over  their  shoulders  and 
holding  things  that  look 
like  enormous  feather 
dusters  and  are  called  kahiiis,  were  sta- 
tioned beside  the  bridge.  An  old  woman 
in  the  audience  invoked  blessings  on 
the  dead  king  in  a  shrill,  monotonous 
voice. 

The  space  between  the  pavilion  and 
the  palace  was  crowded  with  school- 
children and  firemen  with  flags  and 
banners.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  Chi- 
namen in  uniform, — blue  shirts,  brass 
belts,  white  trousers,  and  red  caps. 
They  own  a  fire-engine  and  an  engine- 
house,  which  they  take  great  pride  in. 

It  was  very  warm,  so  that  the  ladies 
needed  no  wraps,  and,  as  they  were 
nearly  all  dressed  in  the  brilliant  colors 
so  becoming  to  their  tropical  beauty,  the 
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effect  in  looking  about  the  amphitheatre 
was  dazzling.  Many  of  the  men  wore 
feather  capes  of  a  beautiful  amber  yellow. 
These  are  very  rare,  being  worn  only  by 
descendants  of  the  chiefs. 

The  front  of  the  palace  was  gayly 
decorated  with  flags  of  all  nations,  and, 
from  where  we  sat,  the  ladies  on  the  bal- 
conies in  their  rich  toilets  and  the  officers 
in  gorgeous  uniforms  presented  a  very 
fine  appearance.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
color  the  American  minister  was  con- 
spicuous in  faultless  black,  without  rib- 
bon, star,  or  even  brass  buttons. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  awe-stricken 
silence,  and  everybody  rose.  A  proces- 
sion filed  over  the  bridge,  led  by  the 
lord  hiixh  chamberlain,  who  was  covered 
with  orders  and  decorations.  He  was 
followed  by  the  maids  of  honor  in  mag- 
nificent holakus  of  rich  velvet  and  satin. 
Then  came  the  royal  couple.  King  Kala- 
kaua  and  Queen  Kapiolani,  preceded  by 
th^e  pretty  little  princess,  who  strewed 
their  path  with  flowers. 

When  the  royal  party  were  finally 
settled  in  the  pavilion  (no  easy  matter, 
owing  to  the  encumbrance  of  swords  and 
stirrups  and  long  trains),  the  band  played 
"  Hawaii  Ponoi,"  the  national  anthem, 
and  then  the  chief  justice  administered 
the  oath.  The  crown,  which  reposed 
on  a  silken  cushion,  was  presented  to 
the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his  own  head, 
but  was  obliged  to  screw  it  round  several 
times  before  it  could  be  made  to  fit. 
Then  a  pnge  bent  the  knee  and  handed 
him  the  queen's  crown.  A  maid  of 
honor  removed  a  small  coronet  from  her 
majesty's  head,  and  in  so  doing  displaced 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  royal  frizzes. 
The  king  then  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  consort's  brow,  but,  in  his  agitation, 
put  it  on  a  little  sideways,  and  the  poor 
queen  had  to  sit  with  a  crooked  neck 
during  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to 
keep  it  from  falling  off.  Prayers  and 
singing  followed,  and  then  all  stood  up, 
and  there  was  a  perceptible  pause,  in 
expectation  of  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude. But  the  audience,  though  re- 
spectful and  attentive,  showed  a  woful 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  However,  the  royal 
party  returned  to  the  palace  with  bands 


playing    and    colors    fl}ing,    while   the 
men-of-war  in  port  fired  a  salute. 

Then  came  the  ball.  The  dress- 
makers had  been  busy  for  weeks,  and 
costumes  had  been   ordered  from  Paris 


"  THK   I'RETTV  LITTLE   PRINCESS    STREWED    THEIR 
PATH    WITH    FLOWERS." 

and  from  "  the  Coast."  But,  oh,  the  gor- 
geous holaku  !  This  is  the  native  dress 
of  the  women.  It  is  made  with  a  yoke, 
and  the  gathered  folds  hang  straigiit  to 
the  feet  without  being  confined  at  the 
waist.  When  made  of  satin,  or  some 
other  rich  material,  with  a  long  train,  it 
is  exceedingly  graceful  and  elegant. 

The  pavilion  had  been  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  palace  covered  with  a  large,  circus-like 
awning.  The  royal  family  stood  in  a 
sort  of  semicircle  in  front  of  the  pavil- 
ion, and  the  guests  formed  in  marching 
order  and  bowed  as  they  passed.  The 
king,  in  a  white  uniform  and  decorated 
with  numerous  orders,  looked  very  hand- 
some and  dignified. 

The  royal  party  opened  the  ball  with 
a  quadrille.  Then  the  general  dancing 
began,  and  was  kept  up  till  nine  o'clock, 
when  a  tropical  shower  came  down. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  mean  about  a 
tropical    shower.       It   means    business, 
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and  comes  down  in  bucketfuls.  Before 
long  the  canvas  awning  began  to  sag, 
and  then  leak,  while  between  the  edge 
of  the  amphitheatre  awning  and  the  roof 
of  the  palace  veranda,  directly  over  the 
staircase,  the  rain  descended  in  sheets. 
Our  only  safety  lay  in  reaching  the 
palace,  and  the  formidable  stairway  lay 
between.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however  :  the  ladies  had  to  bundle  their 
trains  over  their  arms  and  run  for  it. 
White  satin  slippers  were  soaked,  and 
the  powder  came  off  in  streaks. 

What  I  enjoyed  more  than  any  of  the 
coronation  festivities  was  the  luau,  or 
native  feast.  We  went  early,  sketch- 
book in  hand,  determined  to  see  it  all. 
It  was  a  warm,  tropical  day,  with  just  a 
breath  of  the  sea,  and  the  natives  were 
brilliant   in  wreaths   of  gaudy  flowers. 


"  BUT,    OH,    THE    GORGEOUS   HOLAKU  !" 

There  is  a  little  yellow  flower  which  the 
natives  thread  by  the  thousands  on  a 
string,  until  it  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
rope  of  dazzling  gold.  These  wreaths, 
called  lah^  are  twined  about  the  wide- 
brimmed  hats  and  looped  into  the  hair 


(the  women  all  have  magnificent  hair), 
and  they  form  a  striking  adornment  to 
the  rich,  dark  skin  and  Southern,  sen- 
suous beauty. 

The  luau  was  held  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  amphitheatre  and  the  palace 


"THE    LADIES   HAD    TO    RUN    FOR    IT.  ' 

veranda,  where  the  ball  had  been  held 
the  night  before.  Out  of  deference  to 
the  many  foreigners,  the  eatables  were 
put  on  long  tables,  on  which  were  laid 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  with  cala- 
bashes about  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
fashionable  finger-bowl.  As  we  entered, 
several  men  were  carrying  big  buckets  full 
of  jpoi,  from  which  young  girls  were  fill- 
ing the  bowls.  Many  of  these  girls  were 
half-whites,  and  wore  the  holaku  in  a 
slightly-modified  form,  with  lace  about 
the  neck,  sleeves  extending  to  the  elbow, 
pretty  stockings,  and  high-heeled  slip- 
pers. As  they  tripped  about,  arranging 
the  flowers  and  dishes,  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them  dip  two  dainty  fingers  into  a 
poi-bowl, — anybody's  poi-bowl, — give  it 
a  flip  in  the  air,  and  bring  it  down  to 
their  mouths  in  the  most  nonchalant 
manner. 

The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated 
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are  held 
times   a 


with  flowers,  great  tropical  leaves,  and 
graceful  palms;  and,  while  the  pictu- 
resque figures  glided  about,  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Band  performed.  I  don't 
know  what  Honolulu  would  do  without 
this  band.  The  king  displayed  great 
good  taste  in  sending  to  Germany  for  a 
first-class  musician  to  organize  and  in- 
struct it.  The  players  are  all  young  na- 
tive men  ;  and  Mr.  Berger  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  pupils,  the  music  being 
superior  to  that  of 
many  of  the  men- 
of-war  bands  who 
have  played  with 
them  in  Emma 
Square,  where  a 
public  concert  is 
given  every  Satur- 
day afternoon. 
When  there 
moonlight, 
concerts 
several 
week. 

Presently  the  king 
appeared,  coming 
down  the  steps  from 
the  palace,  and  the 
invited  guests,  who 
were  sitting  in  the 
amphitheatre,  a  1 1 
rose.  The  kin 
whose  manners 
very  courteous,  see- 
ing our  party  hesi- 
tate,— as  there  were 
no  prescribed  seats, 
— beckoned  us  over 

to  his  own  table.  Pretty  boys  in  white, 
with  fragrant  green  wreaths  about  their 
necks,  kept  the  flies  away  with  long  trop- 
ical leaves.  Bowls  of  water  were  passed 
round,  into  which  each  guest  dipped  his 
fingers,  and  then  the  feast  began.  There 
were  plates  of  shining  raw  fish,  big  bowls 
of  poi,  and  sucking  pigs  which  had  been 
wrapped  in  te  leaves  and  roasted  under- 
^n'ound.  Deciding  that  "  when  in  Kome 
one  must  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  I 
dipped  my  finger  into  the  poi.  It  is  an 
awkward  proceeding,  unless  one  knows 
how  to  give  the  exact  flip,  poi  having 
about  the  same  consistency  as  molasses. 

Vol.  VII.  N.  S— 3 


It  is  made  of  taro,  a  plant  very  like  the 
potato,  which  is  boiled,  mashed,  mixed 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  It 
tastes,  to  the  uncultivated  palate,  some- 
thing like  yeast.  jPo2  and  raw  fish  consti- 
tute the  daily  food  of  the  bulk  of  the 
native  population.  The  pig  and  baked 
fish  were  delicious,  the  t^  leaves  in  which 
they  were  cooked  imparting  a  particular- 
ly agreeable  flavor.  A  handsome  native 
woman  opposite  me  in  a  red  satin  holakuj 


are 


YOUNG    GIRLS    WEUE    FILLING    THE    BOWLS. 


and  with  a  yellow  feather  in  her  hair, 
took  a  shining  raw  mullet  from  the  dish 
in  front  of  her,  bit  off"  the  head,  and  went 
on,  mouthful  after  mouthful,  down  to 
the  very  tail.  She  caught  my  startled  eye 
and  gasp,  and,  smiling  agreeably,  pushed 
the  plate  toward  me.  I  shuddered,  but, 
remembering  my  motto,  I  picked  out  the 
cleanest-looking  fish  (though,  for  that 
matter,  everything  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean),  and,  scraping  off*  a  bit  of 
the  skin,  took  a  very  gingerly  bite  out 
of  the  side.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  had  absolutely  no  taste:  it  was 
merely    cold    and    slippery ;    but  I  was 
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Dot  tempted  to  take  another  bite. 
The  king,  in  order  to  keep  the  for- 
eigners in  countenance,  ate  his  poi 
with  a  fork ;  but  the  queen  dipped  her 
fingers  into  it  with  native  grace  and 
expertness. 

At  the  end  of  the  feast  finger-bowls 
were  again  passed  around,  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  queen  every  one  rose.  The 
invited  guests  followed  the  royal  party 
into  the  palace,  from  the  veranda  of 
which  we  could  look  back  upon  the 
scene  we  had  just  quitted.  Relays  of 
natives  crowded  about  the  tables  in  pro- 
cession and  finished  off  the  eatables. 
All  were  quiet  and  orderly ;  and  when 
the  tables  had  been  cleared  away  the 
hula -hula    began.       The    missionaries 


Vv#ff\S^ 


"  AND    THEN    THE    HULA-HULA    BEGAN. 

object  strongly  to  the  hula^  but,  so 
far,  have  been  unable  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  an  old  native  dance,  and  no  festi- 
val, whether  of  marriage^  birth,  death, 
or  other  occasion,  is  complete  without 
it. 

First,  four  boys  came  out  and  stood 
expectantly  in  a  row.  They  wore  white 
jackets  and  trousers,  lais  around  their 
necks  and  waists,  and  short  ballet-dancer 
pink  skirts  made  of  paper  -  muslin. 
Two  men  standing  behind  them  sang, 
while  they  executed  their  steps  with 
much    animation   and   great    precision. 


There  is  not  much  melody  in  the 
song ;  it  is  monotonous,  and  sharply 
accentuated  to  keep  the  time.  After 
them  came  a  band  of  girls,  who  went 
through  the  same  steps,  only  more  awk- 
wardly. 

Then,  amid  a  wild  burst  of  applause, 
the  "  Dandy"  led  forth  two  women,  the 
crack  A?/^a-dancers  of  the  kingdom. 
Strange-looking  creatures  they  were, 
with  wild  black  hair  twined  about  with 
yellow  Zaz's,  dark  swarthy  skins,  and 
languishing  black  eyes.  They  wore 
pink  paper-muslin  skirts,  white  stock- 
ings, heelless  shoes,  and  flufi'y  feathers 
about  their  ankles  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
about  their  heads.  The  Dandy,  who 
is  their  trainer  or  dancing-master,  looked 
as  though  he  had  stepped  off  the 
boards  of  a  negro-minstrel  show.  He 
is  a  good-looking  fellow,  very  tall  and 
slender,  and  on  this  occasion  wore  a 
high-crowned,  bell-shaped,  yellow  felt 
hat,  a  glass  in  one  eye,  a  dark-green  silk 
jacket  with  gold  buttons,  a  gorgeous 
watch-chain,  tight -fitting  trousers  of 
striped  watered  silk,  and  toothpick  shoes. 
The  ends  of  his  collar  stood  up  nearly 
to  his  eyes,  in  regulation  minstrel  style. 
He  came  out,  putting  on  his  most  ele- 
gant look-at-me-and-die  airs,  and  played 
the  jewsharp  while  the  women  dnnced. 
They  began  by  slowly  waving  their  arms 
about  and  undulating  their  bodies,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  music,  and  then  gradu- 
ally worked  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy 
of  wavings,  stampings,  and  whirlings. 
Several  times  they  would  drop  a 
wreath,  or  their  back  hair  would  come 
down,  on  which  occasions  they  would 
stop,  calmly  put  themselves  to  rights, 
and  then  take  up  the  frenzy  just  where 
they  had  left  off.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see,  but  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  coronation- 
festivities  ;  but  many  private  entertain- 
ments followed,  the  pleasantest  being  a 
little  impromptu  affair  at  Wai  ki-ki. 
This  is  the  prettiest  place  on  the  island. 
It  is  a  stretch  of  beach  between  Hono- 
lulu and  Diamond  Head,  shut  in  by 
the  coral-reefs,  and  dotted  all  along 
with    low,    one-storied,    wide-verandaed 
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houses,  some  of  them  made  of  grass, 
after  the  old  native  fashion.  It  is  a 
fine  place  for  sea-bathing,  the  water 
being  always  agreeably  warm  and  the 
sand  smooth. 

We  went  in  a  huge  omnibus  drawn 
by  four  horses,  taking  our  seats  among 
several  pretty  girls  in  party-dresses  and 
hoods,  and  two  or  three  good-looking 
young  fellows,  who  all  had  their  guitars 
between  their  knees.  I  really  believe  a 
young  man  who  could  not  play  the 
guitar  would  not  be  received  in  Hono- 
lulu society.  Its  sweet,  ro- 
mantic ticang  twang  is  heard 
on  all  sides, — in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  rich,  in  the  ve- 
randa of  the  cottage  on  the 
hill-side,  where  the  Portuguese 
laborer  rests  after  his  work, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
stone  wall  where  some  native 
sings  a  tropical  love-song  to  his 
huapala. 

One  of  the  young  men, 
squeezed  in  between  two  girls, 
brou<jht  out  his  guitar,  and, 
throwing  back  his  head  and 
glancing  upward  with  that  par- 
ticularly sentimental  air  which 
the  player  of  this  instrument 
always  assumes,  sang,  in  a  fine 
baritone, — 

Oh,  the  girl  in  the  yellow  holaku, 

The  girl  in  the  yellow  holaku, 

She  loves  me,  and 

I'll  be  true 

To  the  girl  in  the  yellow  holaku  ! 

Then  they  all  twanged  away  and  played 
a  song  composed  by  the  king,  "  Adios, 
adios,  ke  aloha!"  which  is  a  jumble  of 
three  languages,  to  a  sweet  and  plaintive 
tune,  and  then  the  chief  performer  gave 
us  a  hidf-white  song,  so  called  because 
half  the  words  were  English  and  half 
native. 

Finally,  we  turned  into  a  long 
avenue  lighted  on  each  side  by  rows 
of  torches,  and  drew  up  before  a  low 
gate,  from  which  we  walked  over 
canvas  to  the  hou.se.  We  paid  our 
respects  to  the  hostess,  a  handsome 
lady,  beautifully  dressed,  who  had  the 


tinge  of  olive  and  the  magnificent  hair 
which  betoken  native  blood.  From 
there  we  went  over  more  canvas  to  the 
lanni. 

The  lanai  is  a  feature  of  the 
islands.  It  means  either  a  small  ar- 
bor, or  a  large  floor  covered  overhead 
with  a  roof,  sometimes  of  shingles,  but 
often  of  vines  or  dried  grasses.  The 
one  we  were  conducted  to  was  can- 
vased  for  dancing,  and  had  a  roof  over- 
head, and  opposite  the  entrance,  in 
letters    of    flowers,  were    inscribed    the 


"THE    GIIIL    IN    THE   YELLOW    HOLAKU. 

words  "  Aloha  nu'ne"  ("  You  are  wel- 
come"). 

The  veranda  projected  out  over 
the  ocean,  and  Chinese  lanterns 
twinkled  everywhere.  An  enormous 
punch  -  bowl  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  glasses  stood  in  one  corner,  and  on 
a  raised  platform  sat  four  Portuguese, 
who  contributed  the  music,  all  play- 
ing on  guitars  and  keeping  excellent 
time. 

Between  the  dances  we  went  out  on 
the  veranda,  and,  leaning  on  the  railing, 
looked  at  the  sea  rolling  in  over  the 
coral-reefs  to  our  very  feet.  The  air 
from  the  water  was  deliciously  cool 
after  dancing.  Then  back  to  the 
house,  where  supper  was  served  un- 
der some  low  trees,  and  we  could  look 
out  on  a  weird  cocoanut-grove,  strange 
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and  fantastic  in  the  moonlight.  Oh, 
Wai-ki-ki  !  tropical,  sentimental  Wai- 
ki-ki  !     I  wonder   if  anywhere  in  the 


world  the  moon  looks  down  on  a  love- 
lier spot ! 

Belle  Osbourne. 


NOTES    OF    CONVERSATIONS    WITH    EMERSON. 


I  CALLED  on  Mr.  Emerson  at  his 
home  in  Concord  toward  the  last 
of  June,  1870.  I  found  him  just  fin- 
ishing dinner,  or  lunch,  about  half-past 
one  o'clock.  After  a  short  conversation 
in  his  library,  he  requested  me  to  remain 
there  till  he  changed  his  coat  and  got  a 
cane  and  a  pair  of  easy  shoes,  and  we 
would  take  a  walk.  In  answer  to  my 
apologies  and  expressions  of  unwilling- 
ness to  take  more  of  his  time,  he  assured 
me  that  it  would  do  him  good  and  give 
him  pleasure  to  walk. 

He  led  me  on  from  place  to  place, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  express  him- 
self more  fully  or  more  clearly  on  some 
point  of  our  conversation,  so  that  it  was 
twilight  when  we  returned. 

He  seemed  glad  to  find  that  I  was 
from  the  South,  and  spoke  repeatedly 
in  a  very  kind  manner  of  the  Southern 
people  and  of  the  South.  I  think  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  once  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  the 
South  he  had  found  the  politeness  and 
sociability  of  the  people  very  agreeable. 
This  he  had  observed  also  among  the 
negroes. 

In  our  long  walk  he  showed  me  much 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Concord,  and 
told  me  many  interesting  things  about 
it.  He  showed  me  the  springs  that  he 
and  his  literary  friends  always  visited 
in  their  walks,  and  from  which  they 
drank,  generally  keeping  some  old  cup 
there  for  that  purpose.  "  Thoreau  in- 
variably visited  these  springs." 

There  was  a  certain  awkwardness 
about  Mr.  Emerson's  movements,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  vigor  in  them,  con- 
sidering he  was  sixty-seven  years  old. 


We  talked  the  whole  time  we  were  to- 
gether, on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
But,  from  the  great  interest  which  his 
conversation  had  for  me,  I  was  able  to 
write  out  much  of  it,  often  retaining 
his  exact  expressions.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  publishing  this,  so  that 
I  wrote  it  out  in  outline  only,  and  in  the 
elliptical  language  of  conversation.  But 
in  such  a  case  it  is  very  desirable  to 
have,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  his  own 
words  anji  shades  of  expression :  so 
that  I  consider  it  better  to  give  my 
notes  as  made  a  few  days  after  our 
conversation,  rather  than  any  relation 
of  it  from  memory.  Of  course,  in  a 
conversation  in  which  he  spoke  much 
of  literary  men,  some  of  his  criticisms 
would  be  unfavorable  to  others.  A  few 
passages  I  have  therefore  omitted.  But 
there  was  in  his  conversation,  tone,  and 
manner  no  tinge  of  envy  or  jealousy,  but 
a  remarkable  charity  and  kindness.  He 
left  the  impression  on  me  of  having  no 
illusions  as  to  his  own  position  in  the 
literary  world,  of  having  devoted  his  life 
to  noble  ends,  and  of  being  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  the  result  to  time.  He 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  truest  gentle- 
men I  have  ever  met.  There  was  not 
altogether  that  external  ease  of  manner 
about  him  that  is  found  in  the  cultivated 
man  of  the  world, — found  oftener  in  the 
Frenchman  than  in  the  Englishman  or 
the  New-Englander.  But  he  showed  a 
politeness,  sweetness  of  disposition,  gen- 
tleness of  manner,  patience  with  views 
difi'ering  from  his  own,  a  total  absence 
of  vanity,  a  thorough  modesty,  a  philo- 
sophic optimism,  which  were  altogether 
charming.       His   unfavorable,    like   his 
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favorable,  criticism  seemed  to  spring 
wholly  from  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth 
and  to  express  himself  in  an  accurate 
manner,  and,  in  most  cases,  could  hardly 
have  pained  the  persons  criticised  had 
they  been  present.  This  kindness  of 
manner  and  tone  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  reading  his  conversation. 

"  Concord  is  a  little  milk-town,  and 
sends  a  great  deal  to  Boston.  Recently 
it  has  been  found  that  grape-vineyards 
make  the  most  profitable  crop  for  au- 
tumn, and  strawberries  for  the  spring : 
80  we  send  many  to  Boston  daily. 
Many  have  lost  their  fruit, — their  ap- 
ples by  a  total  destruction  of  the  crop 
by  the  canker-worm.  Many  farmers 
neglect  their  trees  and  put  not  even 
tar  on  them.  Printers'  ink  is  the  best 
remedy :  I  have  saved  my  trees  with 
it. 

"  Mr.  Channing  lives  here  in  Con- 
cord. He  was  with  Thoreau  a  great 
•deal,  and  nearly  always  in  the  latter's 
long  walks.  He  is  a  very  subtile  man, 
and  one  has  to  bear  with  him  and  under- 
stand him  by  degrees  before  one  likes 
him.  But  he  is  a  very  valuable  man. 
So  is  Mr.  Alcott,  who  is  a  thinker,  but 
has  not  to  the  same  extent  the  power 
of  expressing  himself  on  paper.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  written  little  or  nothing 
of  value.  He  is  two  or  three  years  my 
senior.  He  lives  here  in  this  house, 
and  takes  much  pleasure  in  arranging 
his  fences,  gates,  and  garden.  He 
would  walk  a  great  distance  to  get 
these  knots  which  you  see  on  his  gate. 
He  is,  as  you  know,  the  father  of  Miss 
Alcott,  whose  books  you  see  everywhere, 
— books  whose  popularity  pleases  us  all, 
especially  as  the  father's  income  is  lim- 
ited. I  have  not  read  the  books  my- 
self. Mr.  Conway  has  written  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  and  narrated  several  anecdotes 
of  him,  every  one  of  which  he  reports 
incorrectly. 

"  The  English  make  many  mistakes 
about  Americans.  For  instance,  some 
English  journalist  has  asserted  that  the 
person  referred  to  in  my  essay  on  '  Shy- 
neas,'  meaning  '  Society  and  Solitude,' 
was  Hawthorne.  But  it  was  not ;  nei- 
ther was  it  Thoreau.     They  take  many 


of  these  points  from  Mr.  Conway,  who 
is  a  Unitarian  minister  in  London,  origi- 
nally from  Virginia,  educated,  became  a 
Methodist  minister,  came  to  Massachu- 
setts, studied  divinity  at  Harvard,  and 
gave  up  Methodism  and  became  a  Uni- 
tarian ;  a  quite  worthy  man,  but  unable 
to  tell  anything  as  he  hears  it.  He  wrote, 
I  think  for  Eraser  s  Magazine^  an  ar- 
ticle on  Concord,  to  which  my  attention 
was  called,  and  on  reading  it  I  found 
that  many  things  were  very  inaccurately 
told. 

"  I  think  highly  of  Thoreau.  He  is 
now  read  by  a  limited  number  of  men 
and  women,  but  by  very  ardent  ones. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  my  notice 
of  him  in  the  Atlantic  after  his  death  : 
they  did  not  want  me  to  place  any 
bounds  to  his  genius.  He  came  to  me 
a  young  man,  but  was  so  popular  with 
young  people  that  he  quite  superseded 
his  old  master.  But  now  and  then  I 
come  across  a  man  that  scoifs  at  Thoreau 
and  thinks  him  affected.  For  example, 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  is  constantly 
making  flings  at  him.  I  have  tried  to 
show  him  that  Thoreau  did  things  that 
no  one  could  have  done  without  high 
powers ;  but  to  no  purpose.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  you  have  read  Tho- 
reau. Neither  his  books  nor  mine  are 
much  read  in  the  South,  I  suppose. 
Yet  I  have  recently  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  a  gentleman  in  Georgia 
whose  deceased  brother  seems  to  have 
held  many  views  very  similar  to  my 
own. 

"  Thoreau  was  unacquainted  with  the 
technical  names  of  plants  when  I  first 
knew  him.  On  my  telling  him  the 
name  of  a  flower,  he  remarked  that  he 
should  never  see  the  flower  again,  for  if 
he  met  it  he  would  be  able  only  to  see 
the  name.  He,  however,  afterward  be- 
came quite  accurate  in  botany.  His 
cabin,  or  hut,  stood  on  this  very  spot. 
There  is  a  pious  mark  (a  cross)  on  that 
tree  which  indicates  the  place.  I  don't 
know  who  made  the  mark  :  I  did  not. 
Daily  before  taking  his  walk  he  would 
examine  his  diary  to  see  what  flowers 
should  be  out.  His  hut  was  in  full 
view  of  Waldcn  Pond :  these  trees  here 
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have  grown  up  since  then.  He  could 
run  out  on  awaking  and  leap  right  into 
the  water,  which  he  did  every  morn- 
ing. 

"  Walden  was  then  very  quiet.  The 
passing  of  the  railroad  and  the  workmen 
have  introduced  more  company  around 
it,  seriously  interfering  with  the  pleasure 
and  quietness  of  the  place.  Perhaps  to 
Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Channing,  and  myself 
this  is  more  annoying  than  to  others, 
as  we  frequently  walk  here  and  bathe ; 
but  now  we  know  not  but  some  boat 
may  approach  at  any  time.  Last  win- 
ter a  man  of  tastes  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Thoreau,  partly  from  having 
read  his  books,  got  permission  of  me 
and  built  a  hut  on  Walden  also,  and 
actually  remained  here  alone  some  two 
or  three  months.  He  was  very  heroic 
in  it.  He  ate  no  meat.  We  sent  him 
some,  but  he  refused.  He  gladly,  how- 
ever, accepted  fruit.  Mr.  Channing 
liked  him,  and  was  often  with  him.  I 
will  gladly  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Chan- 
ning or  Mr.  Alcott,  if  you  have  time  to 
remain.  Mr.  Alcott  will  willingly  as- 
sist you  in  solving  any  problems  of  phi- 
losophy in  which  you  may  need  assist- 
ance.    He  is  a  very  valuable  thinker. 

"  Plutarch's  Lives  you  are  doubt- 
less well  acquainted  with,  but  his 
Morals  is  also  a  very  valuable  work, 
but  one  that,  strangely  enough,  has  been 
a  long  time  out  of  print,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  is,  therefore,  very 
rare.  I  have  recently  induced  a  pub- 
lisher to  bring  out  a  new  edition.  This 
would  be  successful,  doubtless,  in  a  neat 
but  cheap  form.  But  I  fear  they  will 
issue  it  in  too  costly  a  shape. 

"  There  are  many  writers  more  or 
less  popular  that  I  don't  at  all  read. 
Gail  Hamilton,  for  instance,  I  have  not 
read.  I  read  only  as  my  pleasure  leads 
me  to,  disregarding  the  fame  of  the 
book. 

"  The  best  men,  you  will  find,  are 
hidden  men :  few  will  improve  by  see- 
ing. In  England,  perhaps  none  will 
improve  by  being  seen  except  two, — 
Tennyson,  with  his  broad  culture,  and 
Carlyle.  If  you  go  to  England,  these 
you  must  see,  and  likewise  James  Hut- 


chinson Sterling.  He  is  very  highly 
recommended  by  Carlyle  and  others  as 
a  philosopher.  I  have  his  essays  on 
some  of  the  poets,  and  his  criticism  is 
quite  good.  No,  men  do  not  improve 
on  seeing  them.  You  would  scarcely 
believe  that  some  of  the  best  poetry  of 
this  century  could  come  from  Words- 
worth, after  seeing  him, — such  a  simple 
man,  and  with  such  strange  notions, — a 
regular  English  churchman,  and  with  old 
politics, — cockney  politics.  He  seemed 
altogether  unlike  a  great  poet." 

Mr.  Emerson  mentioned  favorably 
several  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  espe- 
cially the  "  Ode  on  Immortality"  and 
"  Laodamia,"  part  of  which  he  repeated 
to  me,  stopping  in  the  field  to  do  so. 
Both  these  he  has,  of  course,  included 
in  his  collection  of  poems  called  "  Par- 
nassus." 

"  Coleridge,  too,  was  very  unlike  the 
'  divinely  inspired'  that  you  hear  so 
much  about.  I  am  glad  you  have  his 
'  Biographia  Literaria :'  it  was  to  me, 
when  young,  a  great  work.  It  con- 
tained very  sound  notions  of  criticism, 
and  is  about  the  best  of  the  century, 
along  with  Carlyle's.  He  has  given  us 
more  definitions  than  any  other  man, — 
for  example,  the  difference  between  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.  As  valua- 
ble as  is  the  '  Biographia  Literaria,'  he 
gets  on  his  high  horse  in  parts  of  it. 

"  A  little  the  broadest  man  of  our 
time  has  been  this  Wolfgang  Goethe. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  he  continu- 
ally recurs  to  the  question  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  takes  the  highest 
view  of  it,  and  hesitates  not  a  moment 
in  expressing  his  views  fully.  It  is  im- 
portant to  read  German,  as  that  language 
contains  many  valuable  works,  and  nearly 
all  the  best  books  on  Goethe.  His  '  Un- 
terhaltungen  mit  dem  Kanzler  von 
Miiller'  has  lately  been  sent  me,  which 
I  have  read  with  great  pleasure." 

This  book  I  had  noticed  lying  on  the 
table  in  Mr.  Emerson's  library,  as  if 
he  was  then  reading  it.  Mr.  Emerson 
quoted  from  it  the  passage  that  he  par- 
ticularly liked  regarding  immortality. 
I  have  not  the  book  by  me  to  verify 
the  quotation,  but  the  spirit  of  it  corre- 
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sponded  closely  to  Mr.  Emerson's  own 
views  on  this  question,  as  expressed  in 
his  "  Essays,"  and  were  very  similar  to  a 
passage  in  Goethe's  "  Conversations  with 
Eckermann  :''  "  To  me,  the  external  ex- 
istence of  my  soul  is  proved  from  my 
idea  of  activity :  if  I  work  on  inces- 
santly till  my  death,  nature  is  bound  to 
give  me  another  form  of  existence  when 
the  present  one  can  no  longer  sustain 
my  spirit." 

"  I  place,  without  hesitation,  Plato 
above  Aristotle.  The  philosophy  of  the 
former  is  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  of 
the  latter.  In  my  view,  the  systems  of 
Bain,  Spencer,  and  other  scientific  in- 
vestigators run  too  much  toward  ma- 
terialism. Spencer  I  regard  as  a  me- 
chanical writer.  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  but  nevertheless  I  think  his 
way  of  investigating  philosophical  prob- 
lems runs  into  materialism. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  coming  to  this 
country,  as  some  of  the  papers  state. 
I  have  long  been  in  correspondence  with 
him.  I  really  don't  know  his  religious 
creed.  He  always  upholds  realities  in 
opposition  to  shams.  Somebody  wrote 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Pantheist. 
'  No,  nor  a  pot-theist  either,'  Carlyle 
replied. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  published  in  England — 
in  a  journal,  I  think — some  account  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  receiving  insults  from  the 
boys  of  London,  so  that  he  had  to  take 
to  the  public  parks  for  his  walks  to 
escape  them.  This  was  published  as 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  himself.  But  the 
latter  wrote  to  the  papers  that  this 
statement  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
When  Mr.  Ruskin  put  his  writings  into 
a  book  he  entirely  omitted  his  former 
statements  about  Carlyle.  Doubtless 
this  misunderstanding  came  about  from 
Carlyle's  humorous  way  of  conversation, 
wrongly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 
Carlyle  is  pre-eminently  a  humorist. 

"  Come  into  my  dining-room  and  see 
a  head  of  Carlyle  better  than  either  of 
these  in  my  study.  It  was  taken  by  the 
sister  of  Tennyson's  wife.  It  is  very 
good  indeed.  Some  pictures  of  him 
are  horrible.  She  took  this  picture  of 
Tennyson  also,  which  is  evidently,  you 


see,  so  arranged  as  to  show  Tennyson 
with  a  Shakespearian  head. 

"  Carlyle  sends  me  his  works  regu- 
larly as  the  new  edition  comes  out,  and 
has  written  his  name  in  several  of  the 
volumes.  His  '  Hero-Worship'  is  one 
of  his  best  works.  He,  though,  I  think, 
regards  '  Frederick  the  Great'  as  his 
best,  though  he  thinks  highly  of  his 
'  Cromwell.'  He  removed  to  London 
many  years  ago,  and  has  lived  there  ever 
since.  He  has  access  to  all  London 
libraries,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  in  England, 
and  abominates  buying  books,  and  has 
bought  few  in  preparing  his  works,  ex- 
cept for  his  '  Cromwell'  and  '  Frederick 
the  Great :'  here  he  found  that  there 
were  some  he  could  not  get  at  without 
buying. 

"  He  always  writes  to  me  in  the  midst 
of  his  works  how  thoroughly  sick  he  is 
of  them  and  disgusted  with  them  ;  he 
only  wishes  to  get  them  off  his  hands. 
In  conversation  he  breaks  out  into  rich 
eloquence  in  a  deep  voice ;  he  knows 
that  he  is  superior  to  those  he  meets, 
and  when  he  finishes  a  sentence  he  would 
willingly  have  others  speak  ;  but,  they 
not  wishing  to  risk  themselves  in  a  war- 
fare with  such  a  one,  he  again  goes  on, 
and  thus  monopolizes  the  conversation, 
with  no  wrong  motives  and  with  no 
determination  to  crush  out  the  conver- 
sation of  others.  His  persistence  in 
wearing  some  old-fashioned  clothes — for 
instance,  his  hat — is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  boys  sometimes  notice  him.  I 
don't  fully  see  why  the  critics  should 
compare  Carlyle  and  myself:  we  agree, 
however,  in  both  being  idealists. 

"  In  my  works  I  like  the  articles 
'  Fate  and  Worship'  in  my  '  Conduct  of 
Life'  very  well.  The  article  '  Culture'  I 
wished  to  make  a  good  thing,  but  there 
crept  into  it  a  wrong  tone  or  ring  which 
I  could  never  get  out :  so  that  I  can 
never  read  it  without  making  corrections, 
— never  with  perfect  satisfaction.  You 
have  read,  you  say,  my  '  Representative 
Men.'  Perhaps  it  would  pay  you  to 
re-read  my  article  on  '  Swedenborg.'  At 
the  time  I  wrote  it  I  regarded  it  as  the 
best  on  Swedenborg  that  had  appeared 
in   this   country.      Since    then    he   has 
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been  better  appreciated.  But  up  to  that 
time  the  only  accounts  of  him  were  by 
the  theologians,  who  came  armed  with 
the  worst  extracts  from  him,  making 
him  out  a  terrible  man. 

•'  I  don't  see  why  the  clergy  or  religious 
congregations  should  have  much  opposi- 
tion to  me,  except,  perhaps,  those  where 
the  old  Calvinistic  influence  is  strong,  as 
in  New  Jersey.  For  I  have  not  opposed, 
but  been  very  friendly  to  their  success, 
except  where  they  go  for  baking  or 
burning  their  babes. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  my  '  So- 
ciety and  Solitude,'  I  have  received  from 
two  English  publishers  propositions  to 
publish  separately  my  paper  on  '  Books,' 
from  that  volume.  This  is  a  pleasure 
to  me,  of  course,  though  the  list  of 
books  there  given  seems  to  be  one  of 
familiar  works  that  any  one  ought  to 
know  who  is  at  all  well  read,  and  there- 
fore it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  already 
sufficiently  well  known. 

"  Hawthorne  lived  in  that  house.  He 
was  a  good  listener,  but  did  not  talk 
much,  even  with  his  friends.  After 
many  fruitless  eflPorts  to  get  him  to  talk, 
I  told  him  one  day  that  this  would  never 
do,  and  proposed  to  him  a  little  tour 
together,  hoping  that  this  would  loosen 
his  tongue  a  little.  It  would  be  well  for 
you  to  call  on  Mr.  Longfellow.  You 
would  find  him  very  hospitable  and  kind 
to  strangers." 

Our  walk  lasted  some  hours,  carrying 
us  as  far  as  a  height  some  distance  south 
of  Walden  Pond,  where  we  sat  an  hour 
or  more.  It  was  there  that  he  spoke  of 
Plato  at  some  length,  much  in  the  strain 
in  which  he  has  written  of  him.  Be- 
sides these  philosophical  heights  and 
depths,  he  pointed  out  to  me  Monad- 
nock,  Wachusett,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
country  visible  to  us,  "  waiting  for  a 
population." 

We  talked  of  various  other  literary 
and  philosophical  subjects,  but  went  not 
deep  into  theology.  I  thought  I  could 
notice  some  reticence  on  his  part  in  ex- 
pressing himself  as  to  his  creed,  prob- 
ably not  due  to  any  want  of  clearness  in 
his  own  mind,  but  to  a  fear  of  disturb- 
ing me  by  doubts  suddenly  and  abruptly 


awakened.  I  observed  that  he  was  at 
times  somewhat  slow  from  age  in  re- 
calling the  names  of  books  and  authors. 
He  twice  told  me  wrongly  the  date  of 
the  removal  of  Thoreau's  hut,  and  on 
my  delicately  hinting  a  mistake  he 
quickly  saw  his  error. 

As  we  approached  his  quiet  home  on 
our  return,  I  remarked  to  him  that  in 
his  "  English  Traits"  he  had  described 
the  difficulty  he  had  found  in  approach- 
ing distinguished  men.  He  says  of 
Coleridge,  for  instance,  "  I  was  in  his 
company  for  about  an  hour,  but  find  it 
impossible  to  recall  the  largest  part  of 
his  discourse,  which  was  often  like  so 
many  printed  paragraphs  in  his  book, — 
perhaps  the  same, — so  readily  did  he 
fall  into  certain  commonplaces.  As  I 
might  have  foreseen,  the  visit  was  rather 
a  spectacle  than  a  conversation,  of  no 
use  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  my  curi- 
osity. He  was  old  and  preoccupied, 
and  could  not  bend  to  a  new  companion 
and  think  with  him." 

"  I  confess,  Mr.  Emerson,"  I  said, 
"  that  I  had  misgivings  lest  I  should 
find  you  somewhat  reserved.  I  must 
thank  you  that,  instead  of  cold  and  dis- 
tant, I  have  found  you — " 

"  An  old  farmer.  You  didn't  expect 
to  find  that.  Yes,  I  have  been  a  farmer 
these  twenty  years." 

He  invited  me  into  his  library  again, 
and  gave  me  one  of  his  books,  in  which 
he  wrote,  "  With  kind  remembrances  of 
our  walk,"  over  his  name.  Then,  after 
a  glass  or  two  of  wine  together,  I  went 
my  way  rejoicing. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  I  heard  Mr. 
Emerson  lecture  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia,  before  a  large 
audience,  on  "  Orators  and  Oratory." 
His  delivery  was  not  impressive,  his 
voice  not  strong  or  pleasing.  Age  had 
much  changed  him  in  these  respects. 
Yet  he  read  certain  passages  well,  and 
especially  brought  out  in  several  sen- 
tences a  delicate  humor  that  might  have 
escaped  another  reader.  The  audience 
seemed  well  enough  satisfied,  though 
not  enthusiastic.  In  Philadelphia  he 
stopped  with  his  friend  Dr.  Furness,  at 
whose  house  I  saw  him  two  days  after 
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his  lecture.  I  found  him  in  the  Ubrary, 
smoking  a  cigar,  which  he  laid  on  the 
table  during  our  conversation.  He  re- 
called my  visit  to  him  in  Concord  and 
his  having  previously  seen  me  in  Cam- 
bridge. But  I  noticed  in  him  the  same 
inability  now  and  then  in  recalling  the 
names  of  authors  and  their  books.  This 
indication  of  failing  powers  was  more 
noticeable  than  in  18V0,  and  he  himself 
spoke  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  Taylor's  "  Philip  van 
Ai'tevelde,"  he  related  some  incident  in 
connection  with  his  visit  to  the  author 
in  1873,  but  forgot  the  subject  on  which 
we  started,  and  asked  me  what  it  was. 
This  was  done  with  such  a  simplicity  as 
to  render  it  touching.  "  '  Philip  van 
Artevelde,'  "  he  said,  "is  a  good  poem, 
a  true  poem.  Bailey's  '  Festus'  has 
some  excellent  lines.  I  wanted  much 
to  see  Mr.  Bailey,  and  called  on  him, 
but  he  was  not  at  home.  He  afterward 
called  on  me,  and  I  was  not  at  home. 
So,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  meet  him. 
I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Bailey  that  certain 
passages  in  his  '  Festus'  had  pleased  me ; 
and  she  asked  me  to  please  point  out  to 
her  what  I  had  particularly  liked.  And 
so  I  repeated  to  her  those  fine  lines, — 

There  are  points  from  which  we  can 
Command  our  life, 

When  the  soul  sweeps  the  future  like  a  glass, 
And  coming  things,  full-freighted  with  our  fate, 
Jut  out  dark  on  the  oflBng  of  the  mind. 

"  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  man 
writes  one  or  a  few  good  poems  and  no 
more.  There  is  the  author  of  '  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'  which  I 
saw  in  some  journal  handed  me  when  a 
boy.  I  was  struck  by  it,  as  have  been 
school-boys  ever  since, — they  know  not 
why,  and  think  not  why. 

"  Many  long  '  poems'  have  some 
good  poetry  in  them,  but  much  of  them 
is  literature  and  not  poetry.  Timrod's 
ode,  '  Sleep  Sweetly  in  your  Humble 
Graves,'  which  I  have  inserted  in 
'  Parnassus,'  is  good.  Strange  to  say, 
in  the  edition  of  his  poems,  this  one, 
which  I  had  seen  in  some  journal,  was 
omitted, — the  very  one  that  I  thought 
decidedly  the  best.  However,  it  is  in 
the  later  editions. 


"  And  there  is  Strode,  who  wrote  a 
beautiful  poem  on  '  Music'  Morse,  a 
Boston  sculptor,  wrote  one  good  poem, 
'  Sundered,'  that  deserves  to  be  known  : 

I  challenge  not  the  oracle 

That  drove  you  from  my  board  : 

I  bow  before  the  dark  decree 
That  scatters  as  I  hoard. 

You  vanished  like  the  sailing  ship 

That  rides  far  out  at  sea. 
I  murmur  as  your  farewell  dies 

And  your  form  floats  from  rae. 

Ah,  ties  are  sundered  in  this  hour: 

No  tide  of  fortune  rare 
Shall  bring  the  heart  I  owned  before 

And  my  love's  loss  repair. 

When  voyagers  make  a  foreign  port. 
And  leave  their  precious  prize. 

Returning  home,  they  bear  for  freight 
A  bartered  merchandise. 

Alas  !   when  you  come  back  to  me, 

And  come  not  as  of  yore. 
But  with  your  alien  wealth  and  peace, 

Can  we  be  lovers  more  ? 

I  gave  you  up  to  go  your  ways, 

0  you  whom  I  adored  ! 
Love  hath  no  ties  but  Destiny 

Shall  cut  them  with  a  sword." 

He  spoke  highly  of  Montaigne's  Es- 
says, and  again  of  Plutarch's  Morals, 
and  of  Groodwin's  recent  edition,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  Mr.  Emerson 
and  Mr.  Lowell.  "  He  has  retained 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  English 
style  and  popular  rendering,  which  is 
often  good  and  as  easy  as  Bobinson 
Crusoe." 

He  said  that  he  was  always  interested 
in  Swedenborgians. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Sampson  Beed,  who 
wrote  a  right  good  book,  '  The  Grrowth 
of  the  Mind,'  many  years  ago,  who  was 
a  Swedenborgian.  He  is  now  a  Boston 
merchant,  whom  I  occasionally  meet. 
In  reading  Swedenborg  and  others, — 
Blake,  for  example, — one  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  inspired  parts 
and  the  errors." 

He  did  not  know  that  Swinburne  had 
written  on  Blake  or  admired  him.  He 
spoke  of  Swinburne  as  "  unclean,"  "  a 
man  of  the  flesh  purely,"  "  crazy,  in  a 
way." 

He  spoke  highly  of  Dr.  Holmes, — 
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how  bright  he  was  yet,  "  the  boy ;  and 
a  fine  man  he  has  grown  up  into,"  as 
if  they  were  boys  together  only  yester- 
day. 

"  Selden's  Table-Talk  is  good.  Syd- 
ney's version  of  the  Psalms  is  good  and 
poetical."  He  took  "  Parnassus"  from 
the  book-case  and  pointed  out  to  me 
three  of  these  that  he  particularly  liked 
and  so  had  included  them  in  this  book 
of  selections. 

"  There  was  something  fine  in  Thoreau. 
I  have  tried  to  convince  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, and  Judge  Hoar  of  this.  There 
is  left  now  only  a  sister  of  Thoreau,  the 
only  one  of  the  name.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  much  manuscript  on  natural 
history,  beautiful  and  as  fine  as  Lin- 
naeus; but  I  get  no  encouragement 
from  the  publishers  to  bring  it  out. 
From  Thoreau  might  be  collected  a 
book  of  proverbs  or  sentences  that  would 
charm  the  Hindoos. 

"  I  have  had  various  interruptions 
that  have  delayed  me  in  bringing  out 
a  new  volume  of  my  writings, — '  Poetry 
and  Criticism' "  (afterward  published  as 
"Letters  and  Social  Aims").  "I  must 
go  back  home  and  attend  to  it  soon,  as  I 
am  getting  very  old.  Please  write  me 
your  address  here,  and  I  will  send  it  to 
you  when  it  appears." 

He  spoke,  as  he  had  done  in  1870,  in 
very  warm  terms  of  Robert  Barnwell, 
of  South  Carolina,  his  class-mate  in 
Harvard  College :  "  He  was  easily  the 
first  scholar  in  our  class.  He  was  such 
a  fine  character :  he  exerted  a  fine  and 
strong  influence  over  the  Southern  boys 
at  Harvard.  He  was  afterward  in  Con- 
gress, at  first  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  then  in  the  Senate.  But 
he  did  not  do  himself  justice,  through 
some  cause  or  other.  He  had  a  superior 
mind.     Barnwell  sent  the  class  his  pic- 


ture, but  did  not  come  himself,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our 
graduation  (1871),  but  I  was  unable  to 
trace  his  face  in  it,  such  as  I  had  known 
him.  I  would  give  my  eyes  to  see  him 
again." 

He  thought  his  "  Parnassus"  would 
be  valuable  to'^the  lovers  of  old  poetry 
especially  ;  and  I  gathered  from  his  talk 
that  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
in  preparing  it. 

"  Lowell's  '  Fable  for  Critics'  is  good, 
and  so  is  his  '  Courtin' '  also.  He  is 
happy  in  his  humorous  poetry,  but  not 
so  much  so  in  his  longer  poems  that  are 
not  humorous. 

"  Carlyle  dislikes  to  buy  books,  and 
has  no  large  library,  but  has  a  few  hun- 
dred good  books,  which  are  to  come  to 
Harvard  College.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  he  instructed  Mr.  Charles 
Norton  and  myself  to  ofi"er  them  to 
Harvard,  and  they  have  been  gladly 
accepted.  Carlyle  has  kinder  feelings 
toward  America  than  appears  in  his 
writings,  I  think. 

"  Thoreau  once  took  charge  of  my 
garden,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  Theodore  Parker  I  sent  Thoreau 
to  the  station  for  him,  hoping  that  he 
would  like  Parker  ;  but  he  did  not,  and 
expressed  a  contempt  for  the  man. 
Haughtiness  of  manner  was  frequently  a 
characteristic  of  Thoreau." 

This  was  the  last  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Emerson,  though  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  once  more, — in 
Washington  Street,  Boston, — about  a 
year  before  his  death.  I  stopped  and 
looked  at  him  as  long  as  he  was  in 
sight.  Outwardly  he  appeared  much 
the  same  man  as  six  years  before,  but 
his  friends  knew  that  the  end  was  not 
far  off". 

Pendleton  King. 
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I. 
"T— ANGEL  A  VIOLETT— do  not  be- 
-J-  lieve  in  chance.  It  was  never  an 
aimless,  blind  goddess  who  pointed  the 
path  that  led  to  Tuckeyho,  but  a  large- 
eyed  Fate,  serene,  amiable,  and  grand 
as  the  Ludovisian  Juno,  who  said, 
"  Go  forward  ;  for  your  appointed  work 
awaits  you." 

My  uncle,  Judge  Patterson  Violett, 
was  a  jfine  old  Southern  gentleman,  with 
a  capacious  heart  and  a  sort  of  passionate 
fatherliness  of  nature,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself.  He  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, but  had  only  one  child,  a  son,  the 
result  of  the  first  union.  On  him  he 
lavished  a  measureless  affection.  All 
that  love  could  imagine  or  wealth  com- 
mand decorated  and  enriched  Winton 
Violett's  childhood.  This  he  accepted 
as  naturally  as  if  it  were  his  birthright, 
and  from  his  cradle  he  looked  about  him 
with  the  air  of  one  born  to  rule.  Even 
Aunt  Clara,  who  had  no  great  love  for 
children,  could  not  resist  the  young  rogue, 
with  his  saucy,  imperious  eyes  and  loving 
little  heart.  With  so  fine  a  chance  of 
being  spoiled,  it  is  a  wonder  that  Win- 
ton  did  not  grow  up  to  be  an  odious 
prig ;  but  he  developed  into-  a  fine, 
spirited  young  fellow,  thoroughbred, 
careless,  impetuous,  with  no  pronounced 
fault  beyond  a  very  ardent  intention  of 
always  having  his  own  way.  Aunt 
Clara,  however,  would  have  said  that 
Wioton's  extravagance  was  the  fault  in 
sorest  need  of  cure.  After  ^om^jL  throu2;h 
the  college  career  of  a  young  prince,  he 
had  seemed  to  find  it  impossible  to  get 
on  without  a  great  deal  of  money,  which 
melted  like  ice  in  his  hands.  What 
became  of  it  all  he  did  not  explain. 
During  his  absences  from  home,  which 
were  fre(|uent  and  long,  he  wrote  bril- 
liant letters  from  different  gay  watering- 
places,  or  from  the  cities,  according  to 
the  season.  He  was  always  dressed  to 
perfection,  and  delighted  in  making 
presents.       His    horses    were    blooded 


stock  from  Kentucky,  and  represented 
a  small  fortune.  He  would  often  bring 
a  party  of  friends  home  with  him  for 
the  shooting  or  fishing,  and  at  such 
times  the  old  house  bloomed  out  of  its 
quiet  ways  of  living  into  a  wide-open 
splendor  that  Aunt  Clara  thought  a  little 
more  than  the  occasion  justified.  And 
still  all  these  expenditures  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  large  sums  that  passed 
through  Winton's  hands.  Rumors  came 
that  he  was  fond  of  cards,  and  that  luck 
was  oftener  against  than  with  him.  For 
the  last  my  uncle  cared  not  one  whit ; 
but  that  his  son  had  yielded  to  a  fasci- 
nation which  had  been  in  more  than  one 
instance  fatal  to  his  name  and  blood  cut 
him  to  the  heart.  Mrs.  Violett  took  it 
upon  herself  to  probe  the  tender  wound  ; 
and  stormy  scenes  were  not  infrequent 
in  the  beautiful  home. 

My  mother  and  her  five  girls — his 
"  quiverfuU  of  nieces,"  dear  Uncle  Vio- 
lett used  to  call  us — lived  in  a  little  cot- 
tage not  very  far  from  the  Violett  man- 
sion. Here,  one  afternoon  in  September, 
we  were  all  idling  under  the  trees  in 
hammocks  and  easy-chairs,  when  Winton 
joined  us,  his  handsome  face  wearing  a 
look  of  restlessness  and  agitation  unlike 
its  usual  gay  insouciance.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  fanning  himself  nervously 
with  his  hat  and  looking  down  on  the 
group  from  his  height  of  six  feet. 

"  Well,  here  is  peace,"  he  cried. 
"  The  very  goddess  herself,  sitting  un- 
der her  olive  could  not  look  more  tran- 
quil than  my  five  little  cousins  under  a 
mulberry-tree." 

"  Why  not  be  tranquil  on  such  a  de- 
licious day  ?"  one  of  the  five  asked 
lazily. 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  I  was  going  to 
ask  if  the  sentiment  were  transferable." 

"  Something  has  evidently  happened 
to  rob  Winton's  mind  of  rest,"  another 
of  us  suggested.  "  Now,  Winton,  sit 
down  and  'fess  up," 

But  he  was  too  agitated  to  sit,  and 
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his  confession,  when  he  made  it,  pacing 
up  and  down  on  the  chequered  turf, 
had  more  matter  in  it  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. 

"  It  reads  like  a  chapter  of  one  of 
your  novels  there,"  —  with  a  fiendish 
kick  at  a  stray  volume  under  his  feet. 
"  The  young  man  went  forth  from  his 
ancestral  mansion  vowing  by  all  that  is 
terrible  that  he  would  never  set  foot  in 
it  again." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  quarrelled  with  your  father  ?" 

We  all  felt  awed  and  frightened  as 
this  possible  interpretation  of  the  mock 
romance  seized  our  minds. 

"  With  my  father  ?  No :  that  would 
be  impossible.  But  my  pater,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  alone  in  the  ancestral 
mansion." 

"Then  you  have  been  behaving  badly 
to  Aunt  Clara  ?" 

"  I  see.  You  think  a  quarrel  there 
no  new  thing.  But  it  has  reached  a 
new  phase.  I  had  become  tired  of  re- 
plying categorically  and  separately  to 
her  insinuations  ;  so  to-day  I  tried  an- 
swering them  all  in  a  lump.  I  told  her 
I  would  go, — and  forever  ;  that  I  pre- 
sumed I  had  rights  as  an  only  son,  but 
that  I  could  not  degrade  myself  to  bar- 
gain for  them.  The  moment  my  rights 
are  questioned  or  interfered  with,  I  give 
them  up." 

He  spoke  hotly,  as  if  the  object  of  his 
scorn  were  before  him,  instead  of  five 
eager  sympathizers  who  secretly  admired 
his  spirit,  though  they  feared  its  re- 
sults. 

"  But  for  your  father's  sake,  Win- 
ton,"  we  urged,  "  you  really  ought  to  be 
more  careful.  Does  Uncle  Patterson 
know?" 

"  He  was  present,  and  heard  every 
word."  f 

"  Poor  uncle  !     What  did  he  do  ?" 

"  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  like 
my  father  !"  the  young  man  cried,  with 
the  color  mounting  his  face.  "  He  took 
sides  against  me  at  first, — said  I  was  for- 
getting myself,  and  all  that.  But  when 
Mrs.  Yiolett  went  on  to  declare  that  I 
had  lied  about  that  money  I  took  to  New 
Orleans  and  was  not  to  be  trusted,  he 


gave  her  a  look  like  a  sabre-cut.  Then 
he  turned  to  me.  '  Winton,'  he  said,  '  if 
you  wish  to  be  away  for  a  little  time,  why 
not  undertake  that  business  I  spoke  of 
in  Texas  ?  It  is  a  delicate  matter,  and 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  whom  to 
send ;  but  I  can  trust  my  boy.'  You 
should  have  seen  him  when  he  said  it : 
he  looked  so  proud,  so  noble." 

"  It  was  splendid !"  we  exclaimed, 
throwing  prudence  to  the  winds  in  our 
admiration. 

"  It  made  no  such  impression  on  Mrs. 
Yiolett,  I  can  tell  you.  '  Are  you  mad  ?' 
she  gasped.  '  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
putting  thousands  of  dollars  into  his 
hands,  leading  him  into  temptation  ?' 
But  my  father  cut  her  short  in  a  mo- 
ment. '  Not  another  word,'  he  said, 
'  against  my  son.  He  is  a  Yiolett,  and 
the  soul  of  honor.'  " 

"  What  confidence  he  has  in  you  ! 
You  must  study  to  deserve  it,  Winton," 
said  the  eldest  Miss  Yiolett,  in  a  ma- 
tronly tone. 

"  I  don't  know  about  studying ;  but 
if  I  didn't  deserve  it  I  should  be  a 
brute  all  through,  unworthy  to  bear  his 
name." 

"  Are  you  going  soon  ?" 

"  To-night,  —  on  the  nine  -  o'clock 
train." 

"  Can  you  be  spared  to  take  tea  with 
us?" 

"  It  would  appear  so.  My  choice  lies 
between  acceptance  of  your  invitation 
and  a  meal  at  the  hotel." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  my  uncle 
had  several  letters  from  Winton  relative 
to  the  business  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  wrote  in  high  spirits  and  with  a  keen 
interest  in  the  occupation.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  displaying  not  a  little 
business  tact  and  had  a  ready  influence 
over  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  The  affair  was  at  last  concluded 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner:  the 
large  sum  of  money  involved  was  paid 
into  Winton's  hands,  and  a  letter  from 
him  announced  that  he  would  leave  for 
home  the  next  day.  After  that  came 
a  period  of  suspense,  of  anxiety,  and, 
finally,  of  anguish.  Winton  Yiolett  was 
missing.       Detectives    were    employed : 
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they  traced  his  footsteps,  like  those  of 
sweet  Lucy  Gray, 

Into  the  middle  of  the  plank, 
And  farther  there  were  none. 

He  was  reported  to  have  been  seen 
playing  at  cards  on  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat, with  the  luck  running  against  him. 
It  was  conjectured  that  he  had  lost  the 
money,  and,  overcome  by  remorse,  had 
taken  his  own  life. 

My  uncle  was  bowed  down  by  grief. 
Terrible  alternations  of  sorrow  and 
doubt  swept  over  him.  Now  he  felt 
sure  that  his  son  yet  lived,  and  now  he 
rejected  the  hope.  Mrs.  Violett  tried  to 
be  sympathetic,  but  grief  has  generally 
sure  intuitions  in  regard  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  sympathy  offered  it.  Uncle 
Violett  uttered  no  word  of  reproach  to 
his  wife,  but  he  seemed  to  have  almost 
forgotten  her.  His  thoughts  were  all 
with  his  boy. 

It  was  during  a  temporary  absence 
from  home  on  Aunt  Clara's  part  that  I 
first  went  to  stay  with  my  uncle  ;  and 
at  her  death,  which  occurred  about  three 
years  after  Winton's  disappearance,  I 
remained  with  him  altogether. 

It  may  have  seemed  a  triste  existence 
for  a  lively  girl,  but  I  was  too  young, 
too  romantic,  and  had  led  too  happy  a 
life,  to  dread  sadness.  My  sympathies 
were  ardently  enlisted,  and,  though  I 
dared  not  speak  Winton's  name  to  my 
uncle,  I  thought  of  him  a  great  deal.  I 
had  even  made  a  secret  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  cousin  whom  I  believed 
to  be  alive  and  exiled  by  remorse  from 
his  home.  I  wrote  a  little  story  on  the 
theme  of  a  prodigal  son,  painting  in  my 
strongest  colors  the  depths  of  a  father's 
grief  and  the  breadth  of  his  forgiveness. 
I  crammed  it  with  allusions  that  Winton 
would  understand,  signed  it  with  a  pet 
name  which  he  had  given  me  years 
before,  and  sent  it  to  a  popular  magazine. 
It  was  accepted  and  printed,  but  pro- 
duced no  results,  either  in  the  way  of 
remuneration  (possibly  for  the  reason 
that  in  my  shyness  I  had  omitted  to 
enclose  my  address),  or  in  the  other  re- 
ward which  I  so  ardently  desired  for  it. 
So  ended  my  first  literary  venture.     My 


second  is  this  story  of  our   Christmas 
eve  at  Tuckeyho. 

With  all  my  sympathy  for  the  sadness 
and  quiet  of  my  uncle's  house,  I  grew  a 
little  pale  under  it.  He  noticed  this  at 
last,  and,  struck  with  the  thought  that 
I  needed  change  of  air,  proposed  to  take 
me  for  a  few  autumn  weeks  to  some 
springs  in  North  Carolina.  Here  we 
met  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle's  who 
was  living  in  the  same  State.  They  had 
been  separated  many  years  without  cor- 
responding, but  with  no  diminution  of 
their  old  kindly  affection  for  each  other. 
Mr.  Erskine  would  not  hear  of  his  old 
friend  being  so  near  without  making  him 
a  visit  at  his  plantation  of  Tuckeyho, 
and  thither,  half  protesting,  my  uncle 
went,  and  I  with  him. 

II. 

The  little  coasting  -  steamer  which 
conveyed  us  to  Tuckeyho  reached  the 
landing  just  before  sunrise.  I  stood  on 
the  deck,  drinking  in  the  keen,  racy  air. 
It  was  one  of  those  exquisite  autumn 
days  when  ^jJB  Indian  summer  is  in  all 
its  glory,  ana  the  ripened  cotton-bolls 
open  as  if  by  magic  in  the  warm,  clear 
sunlight.  A  little  fleet  of  row-boats 
moored  to  the  bank  was  rapidly  filling 
with  laborers — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— on  their  way  to  the  cotton-fields. 
They  trooped  down  by  a  number  of 
paths  through  the  fields  to  the  water- 
side, weird,  white-robed  figures,  each 
with  a  broad  straw  hat  shading  a  dusky 
face.  I  could  hear  the  rattle  of  chains 
as  the  boats  were  unfastened  from  their 
moorings ;  then,  just  as  the  sun's  first 
rays  shot  up  from  the  broad  snowy 
cotton-fields  across  the  river,  the  boats 
glided  out  into  the  stream,  moved  by 
simultaneous  strokes  from  the  muscular 
black  arms.  All  at  once  the  rowers 
burst  into  a  wild  negro  melody,  boat- 
load after  boat-load  joining  in  as  they 
launched  forth  on  the  radiant  stream. 
What  a  song  it  was,  as  a  hundred  voices 
swelled  out  in  a  deep  yet  not  mournful 
harmony  that  kept  time  with  the  regular 
dip  of  the  oars !  Now  and  then  the 
words,  clearly  enunciated,  floated  up  to 
me: 
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"  De  Lord  he  giv  de  cotton  an'  de  corn, 
Ole  massa  giv  de  mules  an'  de  hoc, 

An'  we'll  work  to  de  even  from  de  morn. 
An'  ev'ry  time  I  turns  I  picks  a  row. 

Den   work,   boys,    work !    for   Chris'mas   is   a- 
comin'  ! 
An'  ev'ry  time  I  turns  I  picks  a  row." 

Mr.  Erskine  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
pier,  and  had  brought  the  carriage  to 
meet  us,  akhough  the  house  was  almost 
in  sight  of  the  river,  and  scarcely  half 
a  mile  distant.  A  high  board  fence, 
covered  with  the  dark  lustrous  green  of 
the  Cherokee  rose,  separated  the  grounds 
of  Tuckeyho  from  the  outside  world. 
Within  this  enclosure,  backed  by  groves 
of  oak,  and  looking  down  on  a  gay 
mosaic  of  flower-beds,  was  the  house 
itself, — a  light,  cool-looking  structure, 
built  high  from  the  ground,  with  lattice- 
work under  the  broad  piazzas,  which 
allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath 
the  rooms.  These,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  were  all  on  one  floor, 
taking  up  a  generous  space,  and  inviting 
the  traveller  to  rest  instead  of  bidding 
him  go  up  higher.  In  one  of  these 
large  airy  rooms,  looking  out  on  the 
garden,  we  were  regaled  with  the  most 
delicious  breakfast  ima2:inable,  which  we 
ate  while  bees  buzzed  outside  the  win- 
dow, and  little  breezes  shook  the  vines, 
and  humming-birds  darted  hither  and 
thither  like  winged  thoughts. 

We  had  not  intended  that  our  stay  at 
Tuckeyho  should  exceed  the  three  days 
— "  the  rest  day,  the  dressed  day,  and 
the  pressed  day" — which  olden  etiquette 
prescribed  as  the  proper  duration  of 
a  visit  to  one's  country  friends.  But 
before  this  time  had  elapsed  Fate  had 
made  a  move  which  proved  that  she 
designed  us  to  remain  at  Tuckeyho  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own.  The  hotel 
in  which  we  were  staying  was  burned  to 
the  ground ;  and,  though  we  spoke  of 
looking  for  other  quarters,  we  were  at 
once  met  by  a  pressing  invitation  to  re- 
main where  we  were  until  after  Christ- 
mas,— one  of  those  charming  Southern 
invitations  that  make  you  feel  what  a 
valuable  member  of  society  you  must  be, 
when  your  presence  is  so  earnestly  de- 
sired. My  uncle,  indeed,  was  loath  to 
accept  a  hospitality  so  extended,  but  he 


could  not  resist  the  warmth  with  which 
it  was  urged.  As  for  me,  all  my 
scruples  were  laid  at  rest  by  a  little  talk 
with  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  in  her 
gentle  way,  "  it  would  be  delightful  if 
you  could  persuade  your  uncle  to  stay 
with  us.  I  fear  I  am  a  little  selfish  to 
ask  a  young  girl  like  you  to  condemn 
yourself  to  our  dulness." 

"  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Erskine.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  me  to  be  with  you  that  I  am 
only  afraid  of  yielding  too  easily, — of 
intruding  too  long  upon  your  kind  hos- 
pitaUty." 

"  If  you  had  any  idea  of  the  pleasure 
you  give  me  by  staying,  you  would  not 
say  such  a  thing,  my  dear.  It  is  good 
to  have  your  young,  sweet  face  to  look 
at.  And  it  is  such  a  nice  thing  for  Mr. 
Erskine  to  have  Judge  Violett  here. 
They  have  seen  very  little  of  each  other 
for  years,  but  Mr.  Erskine  has  spoken 
of  him  a  great  deal,  and  has  always 
cherished  a  warm  regard  for  his  old 
friend." 

"  I  want  to  stay  very  much  on  uncle's 
account,"  I  said,  "  he  is  so  lonely.  He 
has  suff"ered  so  much." 

"  We  have  known  sufl"ering,  too,"  she 
said  ;  then,  changing  her  tone,  "  So  it  is 
all  settled.  The  boys,  I  am  sure,  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  for  you.  Our  house 
used  to  be  the  gayest  one  in  all  the 
country,  but,  since  my  daughter  left  us, 
it  has  been  a  changed  home." 

"  Did  you  lose  her  by  death  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  while  an  expression 
of  pain  flitted  across  her  face:  "  she  was 
married." 

Something  in  her  manner  bade  me 
say  no  more. 

The  family  at  Tuckeyho  consisted  of 
my  host  and  his  wife  and  two  boys 
of  twelve  and  sixteen,  bright,  manly  fel- 
lows, who  at  once  constituted  themselves 
my  knights.  We  went  everywhere  to- 
gether. Tuckeyho  was  situated  in  one  of 
those  delightful  regions  where  the  rich 
low  cotton-  and  rice-lands  are  intersected 
by  strips  of  pine  country.  The  latter 
district  was  hilly  and  thickly  wooded, 
not  only  with  pines,  but  with  oak  and 
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hickory,  while  between  the  hills  ran  a 
number  of  little  streams  overhung  by 
close  bay  thickets.  The  cotton-fields  lay 
alonjr  the  river,  and  at  this  season  were 
alive  with  the  figures  of  cotton-pickers 
in  their  scant  white  draperies.  It  was 
a  perfect  country  to  ride  in,  and  on  those 
fresh  autumn  mornings  the  exercise  was 
one  to  enliv^en  both  body  and  mind. 

But  these  rides  were  the  quietest 
pleasures  I  enjoyed  ;  for  all  about  Tuck- 
eyho  were  lovely  country  places,  and 
the  people  seemed  to  live  as  if  the  chief 
end  of  man  were  enjoyment,  the  "  Psalm 
of  Life"  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Pretty  girls  came  in  low  carriages 
to  take  me  to  drive,  young  men  thronged 
at  the  plantation,  mothers  asked  us  to 
dinner,  stately  fathers  hobnobbed  with 
Uncle  Violett  and  paid  me  such  courtly 
compliments  that  I  began  to  believe  my- 
self a  princess.  It  was  all  very  delight- 
ful, and  presently  something  happened. 

III. 

"  I  HAVE  an  errand  to  do  for  my 
mother  this  afternoon,"  said  llegy,  the 
elder  of  the  boys,  to  me. 

"  Ah,  well,  we  can  postpone  our  ride," 
I  said  readily. 

"  That  won't  be  necessary,  if  you  will 
consent  to  wait  for  me  a  few  moments 
while  I  go  into  a  little  cabin  in  the 
woods  to  see  an  old  pensioner  of  ours." 

"  Willingly." 

We  rode  through  a  beautiful  piece  of 
wood,  reaching  at  last  a  neglected-look- 
ing  cabin.  Here  Regy  dismounted  and 
went  in,  leaving  me  at  the  gate.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  heard  a  startled  cry  from 
the  boy.  I  jumped  from  my  horse  and 
ran  in.  An  old  black  woman  lay  on  the 
floor,  groaning  dismally. 

"  Mammy  Ann  !"  Regy  was  saying, 
"  what  is  the  matter?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Her  eyes  unclosed.  "  Mars'  Regy  ! 
Thank  de  Lord  it's  you!  Iwasclimbin' 
up,  honey,  to  de  top  o'  my  cabin  to  see 
if  my  lightcnin'-rod  was  safe,  an'  I  fell, 
an  'pears  I'm  hurt  somewheres.  I've 
got  such  a  powerful  misery  in  my  back." 

"  When  did  it  happen?"  cried  Regy, 
his  young  voice  full  of  pity. 


''  Yesterday  mornin'.  I  crawled  in 
here,  and  I  thought  I  would  have  to 
die  befo'  help  come." 

As  she  spoke,  I  had  taken  off  my 
hat  and  rapidly  pinned  up  my  habit. 

"What  young  lady  is  dat,  honey  ?" 
she  said,  weakly. 

"  I  am  Miss  Angela  Violett,  and  Regy 
and  I  are  going  to  get  you  to  bed  ;  then 
I  shall  stay  with  you  while  he  goes  for 
the  doctor." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  best  way,"  said 
Regy.  "  But,  Angie,  shan't  you  be 
afraid  to  stay  here  alone?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  only  you  must  hurry, 
for  poor  Mammy  Ann's  sake." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  lift  the  poor 
soul  on  to  the  bed,  for  Regy  and  I,  with 
all  our  willingness,  had  but  young  arms 
for  such  a  task,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
completed  she  had  fainted  away.  I 
hurried  Regy  off,  however,  and,  by 
bathing  her  forehead  and  rubbing  her 
hands,  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to 
consciousness.  After  a  while  she  seemed 
*to  be  sleeping,  and  I  was  moving  about, 
putting  things  in  order  in  the  little 
cabin,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  scream. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  Mammy  Ann  sitting 
up  in  bed,  her  eyes  perfectly  wild.  I 
saw  at  once  she  was  in  a  high  fever. 
She  began  to  talk  rapidly :  "  I  say 
marster  ain't  no  right  ter  treat  me  so. 
Miss  Lidy  was  my  young  missis.  I  be- 
longed to  her,  an'  'twarn't  nothin'  but 
right  ter  do  what  she  said.    Ain't  dat  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes !"  I  cried,  terrified  by  the 
look  she  fixed  upon  me.  I  had  good 
reason  for  terror.  The  next  instant 
she  had  snatched  up  a  carving  knife 
that  lay  on  a  table  close  by,  and,  running 
her  finger  along  its  edtie,  glared  at  me 
with  a  mingling  of  the  sly  and  the  fe- 
rocious in  her  aspect  that  was  fast  curd- 
ling my  blood.  I  flew  out  of  the  door 
and  to  the  gate.  "  Help  !"  I  cried,  lift- 
ing my  voice  to  a  pitch  that  it  amazed 
me  it  could  reach,  and  at  the  same  time 
casting  a  frightened  glance  along  the 
road.  What  joy  !  In  the  distance  I  saw 
a  man's  figure.  The  footprint  on  the 
sands  was  not  a  more  welcome  sight  to 
Robinson  Crusoe.  "  Help  1"  I  called 
a^rain. 
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He  turned  and  rode  quickly  toward 
me.  With  a  single  bound  he  was  off 
his  horse  and  by  my  side :  "  What  is 
the  matter?" 

But  by  this  time  I  was  shaking  so 
with  fear  that  I  could  not  speak.  I 
leaned  against  the  gate,  quivering  like 
a  shadow,  but  seeing,  as  in  a  dream, 
the  stately  form  and  grave  face  of  a  tall, 
proud-looking  man. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  bending  toward  me, 
"  I  cannot  help  you  unless  you  will 
speak." 

"  Mammy  Ann  !"  I  gasped.  "  She 
is  crazy  with  fever." 

He  sprang  past  me  into  the  house, 
and  I  followed  with  faltering  steps. 
By  the  time  I  was  in-doors  the  knife  had 
been  deposited  on  the  mantel,  and  Mam- 
my Ann  had  drawn  the  covers  close 
about  her,  and,  curled  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  bed,  was  regarding  the  young 
man  with  curiously  frightened  eyes. 

"  Mars'  Cuthbert,"  she  whispered, 
"datyou?" 

"Yes,  mammy." 

"  Den  I'm  gwine  ter  die,  an'  you  is 
here  ter  fergive  me  so  I  can  go  in  peace." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said  short- 
ly. "  You  are  not  going  to  die ;  and  I 
am  here  merely  by  chance,  to  help  this 
young  lady." 

Mammy  seemed  to  have  no  more  to 
say.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  only 
moaned  low  to  herself. 

"  You  need  not  have  spoken  so  rough- 
ly to  her,"  I  said,  after  a  little  hush. 

He  smiled :  "It  was  not  a  time  for 
soft  words.  There  is  nothing  like  being 
firm  with  people  who  are  out  of  their 
heads,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  True,"  I  said  musingly.  "  I  have 
heard  that  hard  words  break  no  bones. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  better  in  any  case 
to  rule  by  love  than  by  fear." 

"  I  accept  the  rebuke,"  he  said 
gravely. 

I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  gone  too 
far,  and,  to  cover  the  awkwardness  of 
the  moment,  I  made  some  remark,  and 
we  went  on  talking  till  Regy  made  his 
appearance  with  the  doctor. 

"Why,  Mr.  Gordon!"  the  boy  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  here  ?" 


"  Yes,  Begy,"  he  said  calmly.  "  This 
young  lady  will  doubtless  explain  my 
presence  to  you." 

"  Allow  me.  Miss  Violett,"  said  Begy, 
with  great  politeness,  "  to  present  to  you 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Gordon.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Miss  Violett,  our  guest  and  friend." 

Mr.  Gordon  bowed,  and,  turning  to 
Begy,  said,  "  I  will  send  one  of  the 
women  over  from  my  place  to  attend  to 
the  old  woman." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Begy,  a 
deep  red  flush  rising  to  his  face.  "  You 
know  how  impossible  it  is  that  we 
should  do  anything." 

Mammy  Ann  had  answered  the  doc- 
tor's questions  quite  coherently,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  examination  with  only  a 
few  heavy  groans.  Then,  rolling  her 
eyes  toward  him,  she  asked,  "  Is  I  gwine 
ter  have  a  spell,  doctor?" 

"  Well,  Mammy  Ann,  it  may  be 
some  weeks  before  you  get  round." 

"  I  want  Daphne,"  she  cried,  "  my 
daughter  Daphne,  ter  come  and  nuss 
me." 

"Daphne?"  said  I;  "isn't  that  the 
seamstress  at  Tuckeyho?" 

"Yes,  and  she  is  Mammy  Ann's 
daughter." 

"Then  of  course  she  can  come," 
cried  I. 

Begy  shrugged  his  shoulders :  "I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  the  first  to  suggest 
it  to  father." 

"  Then  I  will  be,"  I  said  impetu- 
ously. I  wondered  what  Begy  meant 
by  the  look  he  gave  me  in  answer  to 
this  declaration. 

We  left  poor  Mammy  Ann  composed, 
and  rode  on  our  homeward  way  too  fast 
for  me  to  ask  any  of  the  questions  which 
I  was  burning  to  utter.  But,  as  we 
neared  home,  Begy  said  hesitatingly, 
"  Could  you,  Angela, — could  you  keep 
this  whole  affair  from  reaching  father's 
ears?" 

"  Begy,"  said  I  promptly,  "  I  don't 
think  I  could,  but  I  am  willing  to  try." 

"  No,  it  is  not  right  to  ask  it  of  you." 

"  Begy  dear,  don't  think  me  a  chat- 
terbox. I  only  meant  that  at  home  we 
never  had  any  secrets,  and  I  shouldn't 
know  how  to  set  about  keeping  one." 
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"  That  is  the  ri2;ht  idea,"  said  the 
boy  resolutely.  "  I  will  tell  him  my- 
self." 

The  family  were  assembled  on  the 
porch  when  we  got  home. 

"  Children,  what  in  the  world  kept 
you  so  late?"  asked  Mrs.  Erskine. 

In  a  few  words  Regy  explained.  Mr. 
Erskine's  face  grew  dark  :  "  I  thought 
you  understood  that  none  of  my  family 
were  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Mammy  Ann." 

Regy  set  his  lips  together,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  I  sent  him  there,  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Erskine's  sweet  voice. 

I  felt  a  storm  in  the  air,  but  rushed 
into  the  conversation  with  an  imperti- 
nence that  my  youth  atid  zealous  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  old  woman  barely  ex- 
cused :  "  And — she  wants  Aunt  Daphne 
to  go  and  nurse  her  ;  and  I  promised — 
or  I  volunteered — to  gain  your  permis- 
sion.    You  will  let  her,  won't  you  ?" 

"  No  !"  shouted  my  host,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Angela,"  said  my  uncle,  in  a  stern 
tone,  "  you  are  acting  like  a  child.  Had 
you  not  better  go  to  your  room  ?" 

But  Mr.  Erskine  had  sprung  up,  all 
courtesy  and  contrition :  "  My  dear 
young  lady,  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons. I  lost  my  head  for  the  moment. 
Let  me  explain  :  I  owe  it  to  myself. 
Will  you  not  take  my  arm  for  a  little 
walk  in  the  garden  ?" 

I  took  the  profi'ered  arm,  and  dried 
my  tears  quickly,  endeavoring  to  express 
to  him  my  regret  at  my  rashness  and  to 
make  him  understand  that  I  wished  to 
hear  no  explanation  of  a  matter  entirely 
his  own. 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,"  he  repeated,  in 
his  stately  manner.  "  This  harshness  to 
a  poor  old  woman  must  appear  strange 
in  your  eyes ;  and  I  assure  you  I  prefer 
to  stand  well  before  a  young  person 
whom  I  esteem  so  highly  as  I  do  Miss 
Angela  Violett." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Erskine." 

"  Five  years  ago,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
had  a  daughter.  She  was  the  note  of 
music  in  my  life,  a  thrill  of  ever-present 
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joy.  She  was  not  a  merry  little  wild 
thing  like  you,  but  dark  and  beautiful, 
with  brilliant  eyes  and  a  wilful  temper 
of  her  own.  She  was  generally  allowed 
to  do  as  she  wished,  and  we  all  assented 
gladly  when  she  became  engaged  to  our 
neighbor  Cuthbert  Gordon.  I  believed 
her  to  be  very  happy.  Cuthbert  was 
handsome,  generous,  devoted,  the  sort 
of  man  that  women  admire.  Still,  Lida 
was  restless ;  she  made  strange,  bitter 
speeches  ;  had  she  been  any  other  than 
my  daughter,  I  should  have  said  there 
was  something  adventurous  in  her  blood. 
That  I  should  say  such  things  !  Ah 
God  !" 

In  the  moonlight  the  old  man's  face 
looked  wan  and  contorted.  I  listened 
breathlessly. 

"  Lida  did  not  wish  to  be  married  till 
her  twentieth  birthday, — nearly  a  year 
from  the  date  of  her  engagement.  It 
seemed  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  I  allowed 
her  to  take  her  own  way.  I  had  been 
looking  about  for  some  time  for  a  tutor 
to  my  boys.  One  fatal  day  a  young 
man  called  with  letters  from  my  friend 
Governor  Price.  He  had  the  air  of  one 
well  born,  and  I  soon  found  he  was  well 
enough  up  in  the  classics  to  shame  me. 
I  engaged  him  at  once,  and  he  entered 
on  his  duties.  I  was  at  some  pains  to 
draw  him  out  and  make  him  feel  at  ease. 
After  a  time,  Lida  began  to  complain 
of  the  defects  of  her  education,  and 
thought  she  must  study  Greek.  Cuth- 
bert frowned  on  the  plan,  and  I  saw  no 
use  in  a  girl's  learning  Greek  ;  but  she 
persisted  in  it,  and  worked  energetically 
for  a  time  under  the  tutor's  guidance 
with  grammar  and  dictionary.  Then, 
one  day  the  tutor  announced  that  he  had 
letters  which  obliged  him  to  leave  at 
once,  and  the  next  day  my  daughter 
drove  into  town,  taking  Mammy  Ann 
with  her,  and  there  the  precious  pair 
were  married.  She  sent  a  note  back  by 
Mammy  Ann,  telling  me  that  she  could 
not  keep  her  word  to  Cuthbert  when  her 
heart  was  not  in  it,  and  had  found  it  the 
safest  way  to  take  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  Oh,  there  was  little  to  be  done.     I 
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wrote  to  Lida,  refusing  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  her  or  Greorge  Gallatin, 
and  advising  him  never  to  come  to 
Tuckeyho  again,  as  Cuthbert  had  sworn 
to  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog  should  he 
ever  cross  his  path," 

"  What !  Did  Mr.  Gordon  say  such 
a  thing  as  that?  He  seemed  so  nice 
and  kind." 

"  He  was  certainly  gallant  to  you ; 
but  that  was  a  case  of  noblesse  oblige. 
Beauty  had  hung  out  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress. The  thing  could  never  have  been 
managed,"  he  went  on,  "  if  it  had  not 
been  for  old  Mammy  Ann." 

"  What  did  you  do  to  her  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Turned  her  off  the  lot :  gave  her 
papers  of  freedom." 

"  That  was  a  novel  mode  of  punish- 
ment." 

"  It  has  proved  severe  enough,"  he 
said  grimly.  "  She  has  never  set  foot 
on  the  place  since,  and  I  have  forbidden 
any  of  my  people  to  go  near  her." 

"  But  now  she  is  ill,  needing  a  daugh- 
ter's care.  Surely,  Mr.  Erskine,  you  will 
let  Daphne  go  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  told  you 
this  story  to  show  why  I  will  not  let 
Daphne  go." 

I  stole  a  look  at  him  in  the  moonlight. 
He  did  not  look  hard  just  then.  I  tried 
the  effect  of  a  little  coaxing.  "  Do  it 
for  me,  dear  Mr.  Erskine,"  I  urged. 
"  Beauty  in  distress  is  holding  out  a 
signal-flag  again." 

''  Oh,  you  witch  !"  he  cried. 

But  I  saw  Daphne  leave  the  house 
early  the  next  morning  with  a  large 
bundle. 

IV. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  saw  much 
of  Cuthbert  Gordon.  Now  and  then  I 
met  him  at  some  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, still  oftener  we  encountered  each 
other  on  our  rides,  and  he  soon  came  to 
join  Regy  and  myself  in  our  wild  gallops 
about  the  country.  I  thought  a  great 
deal  about  his  unforgiving  spirit  toward 
George  Gallatin  and  the  girl  who  had 
jilted  him.  Why  could  he  not  be  more 
generous,  more  self- forgetful  ?  I  thought 
he  must  have  loved  her  very  much,  and 


I  wondered  sometimes  if  he  still  cared 
for  her.  She  must  have  been  very 
beautiful,  to  inspire  such  a  lover.  One 
day  I  was  sitting  with  Mammy  Ann, 
who  was  slowly  getting  better,  and  I 
asked  her  what  Miss  Lida  looked  like. 

"  You  wants  to  see  her  pictur',  honey  ?" 
she  said. 

"  Oh,  have  you  a  picture  of  her?  I 
should  like  to  see  it,  if  you  will  not  mind 
showing  it  to  me." 

"  Lor  !  no.  Miss  Angie  ;  on'y  I  can't 
move  my  miserable  bones  to  fetch  it. 
It's  dar  on  dat  shelf,  in  de  blessed 
Testament." 

I  opened  the  book  and  took  out  two 
photographs. 

"  Mammy  Ann  !  tell  me  quick  ! 
whose  picture  is  this  ?" 

"  Dat's  Miss  Lida.  No,  dat's  her 
husban', — Mars'  George  Gallatin,  dat 
Miss  Lida  was  married  to.  Why  ?  What 
fo'  you  want  to  know  ?  You  don't 
know  lihn  f 

"  No,"  I  said  faintly, — and  not  truly, 
for  I  had  recognized  the  picture  at  once. 
I  had  one  just  like  it  in  my  album  at 
home.  It  was  a  photograph  of  my 
cousin  Winton  Violett. 

I  left  the  cabin  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. If  my  uncle  only  knew  !  Yet 
how  break  it  to  him  ?  Was  he  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  shock  ?  I  recalled 
a  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  us  the  night  before. 

"  You  are  all  I  have  left,  Angela,"  he 
had  said  to  me.  "  Stay  with  me  a  little 
longer, — till  the  end.  Then  you  shall 
go  back  to  your  family,  and  not  empty- 
handed.  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  An- 
gela :  I  am  going  to  leave  everything 
to  you,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  bequests." 

"  Oh,  no,  uncle !"  I  cried,  in  a  sort  of 
undefined  terror.  "  I  will  stay  with  you 
gladly,  but  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet, 
and  something  else  can  be  done  with  the 
money.  Suppose,"  I  whispered  timidly, 
"  somebody  should  turn  up  to  claim  it?" 

"  No  1"  he  cried  ;  "  there  is  no  hope, 
— none  !  Angela,  my  child,  do  not 
make  yourself  unhappy  by  brooding 
over  that  thought 
the  old  to  be  wretched." 


It  is  enough  for 
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Now  I  knew  that  the  thought  had 
come  true.  I  was  walking  along  the 
road  to  Tuckeyho  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  heir  was  alive  and  must  have 
his  own,  though  he  had  not  come  to 
claim  it.  When  I  raised  my  eyes  and 
saw  Cuthbert  Gordon  coming  toward 
me,  I  felt  as  if  it  was  in  answer  to  a  call 
for  help  which  I  had  not  yet  uttered.  I 
began  my  appeal  before  stopping  to  think 
to  whom  it  was  made.  "  Mr.  Gordon," 
I  said,  "  the  first  time  I  saw  you  down 
there  by  Mammy  Ann's  gate  you  said 
you  would  help  me.  I  need  a  friend 
now  a  great  deal  more, — only  not  in  the 
same  way.  I  want  somebody  to  help 
me  think  what  to  do ;  perhaps  to  do  it, 
— if  it  lies  outside  my  power." 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  want  to  find  my  cousin  Winton 
Violett." 

And  I  told  him  something  of  Win- 
ton's  disappearance,  of  my  uncle's  grief, 
of  his  love  for  his  only  son, — to  all  of 
which  he  listened  sympathetically. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  your 
cousin  is  alive,"  he  began. 

"  But  I  know  he  is  alive  !"  I  cried, 
"  I  have  had  proof  this  very  day.  Mr. 
Gordon,  find  George  Gallatin  and  you 
will  find  Winton  Violett." 

His  face  became  set  in  an  instant. 
It  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  however. 
I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  besought  him 
at  least  to  advise  me  what  to  do. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  just  now,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  because  I  am  going  away  for  a 
short  time  on  business.  In  the  mean 
time,  keep  perfectly  quiet ;  say  nothing 
about  it ;  and  when  I  come  back,  which 
will  be  at  Christmas,  if  not  sooner,  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done." 

The  words  were  not  very  reassuring, 
but  his  look  as  he  uttered  them  gave 
me  complete  confidence. 

Toward  Christmas  Mammy  Ann  got 
well,  and  began  to  beam  in  the  most 
mysterious  way. 

"  Honey,"  she  said  to  me  one  day, 
"  you  know,  at  Tuckeyho  we  allays  has 
watch-nights." 

"Yes?     What  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,    don't   you    know,    chile,    de 


cattle,  an'  de  stock,  an'  all  de  beasts  dat 
perish,  kneels  an'  worships  at  twelve 
o'clock  de  night  befo'  Chris'mus?  Some 
says  dey  speaks.  I  ain't  never  heard 
'em  ;  but  maybe  my  ears  was  sealed. 
Now,  I  wants  you  dis  time  to  'suade  all 
de  white  folks  to  set  up  an'  go  down  to 
de  stables  jes'  befo'  midnight." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  that  immensely," 
said  I.  "  I  should  like  to  see  that  stiff 
old  hunter  that  uncle  rides  kneeling 
down." 

Christmas  drew  near.  Cuthbert  Gor- 
don had  returned,  and  certainly,  for  a 
man  whose  hopes  had  been  crushed, 
he  appeared  singularly  cheerful.  On 
Christmas  eve  he  joined  us  at  Tuckeyho 
as  we  were  all  assembled  in  the  large 
hall,  ready  for  the  distribution  of  pres- 
ents. Mr.  Erskine  always  insisted  that 
his  people  should  go  to  church  on 
Christmas  day  :  so  the  holiday  began  on 
Christmas  eve,  all  work  being  laid  aside 
by  five  o'clock.  Then  the  great  bell 
sounded,  and  the  darkies  came  in  to 
shake  hands  with  the  "  marser"  and 
"  missus"  and  receive  their  gifts.  The 
men  wore  neat  dark-blue  trousers  and 
flannel  shirts.  The  old  aunties  were 
there  with  their  heads  wrapped  up  in 
gay  cotton  handkerchiefs,  the  matrons 
with  their  turbans  disposed  in  more 
Eastern  fashion.  The  young  "flitter- 
gibbets,"  as  Daphne  called  the  girls,  for 
the  most  part  had  their  wool  in  a  thou- 
sand plaits,  ready  to  be  taken  down 
"  fur  Chris'mus."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Er- 
skine stood  side  by  side.  An  enormous 
basket  was  beside  them,  and  as  Mr.  Er- 
skine handed  each  a  gift  he  made  some 
little  kind  remark  or  friendly  jest,  which 
was  received  with  a  delighted  ";rin.  At 
last  all  dispersed,  shouting  and  singing, 
to  their  homes.  Even  the  Methodist 
preacher  for  once  ceased  to  be  grand, 
gloomy,  and  pompous,  and  sang,  with  a 
decorous  jump, — 

Chris'mus  comes  but  wunst  a  year; 
When  it  comes  I  takes  my  shear, — 
For  I'm  de  cock  ob  de  roost. 

The  moon  was  rising  as  the  last  awk- 
ward squad  took  itself  off. 

"  Will  you  not  get  a  shawl,"  said  Mr. 
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Gordon,  "  and   walk    with    me    on    the 
southern  veranda?" 

It  was  a  balmy  evenin 
no  objection  to  a  stroll,  bhouts  arose 
now  and  then  from  the  negro  quarters. 
Little  stars  twinkled  in  the  skies,  and 
from  every  cabin  a  light  blaze  was 
kindled.  Pretty  soon  we  saw  dark 
forms  gliding  about  and  apparently 
jamming  posts  into  the  ground. 

"  What  are  they  doing?" 

"  Preparing  the  illuminations,"  said 
Mr.  Gordon. 

"  That  sounds  very  grand." 

"  Well,  it  is  uncommonly  pretty. 
Yet  it  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
forked  sticks  stuck  into  the  ground, 
each  with  an  old  tin  pan  fastened  in  the 
notch,  in  which  two  or  three  pine  knots 
are  stuck.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  they 
will  be  lighted,  and  blaze  out  gloriously." 

"  This  is  the  pine  country,  isn't  it  ? 
I  suppose  it  was  here  that  that  unlettered 
hind  sent  his  love  a  slab  of  pine  with  a 
glaring  eye  painted  on  it,  to  which  the 
ready-witted  maiden  returned  a  pine 
knot.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
next  step  in  their  singular  courtship 
could  have  been." 

"  Perhaps  he  dropped  in  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  his  company  to 
the  next  circus." 

"  Well,  there  may  be  poetry  as  well  as 
pleasure  in  going  to  a  circus." 

"  Poetry  wherever  there  is  love.  I 
affirm  it,  although  not  a  '  horned  poet.'  " 

The  pine  knots  were  lighted, — nearly 
two  hundred  of  them,  I  should  think, — 
quite  putting  out  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  Christmas  stars. 

"  Do  let  us  walk  about  the  grounds," 
said  I  impulsively.  "  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this.  You  know  I  have 
never  been  on  a  large  plantation  before." 

The  darkies  were  moving  about  rest- 
lessly. In  the  better  cabins  the  tables 
were  already  set  out  for  a  high  meal  of 
some  kind  on  the  next  day,  and  in  many 
a  savory  smell  of  cooking  gave  hints  of 
good  things  to  come. 

"  You  see,  honey,  it's  dis  way,"  ex- 
plained Aunt  Dinah,  who  stood  in  the 
door  of  her  cabin.     "  We  all  ";oes  roun' 


visitin    to-morrow,  an'  ev'ry 


one 


of 


us 


sees  which  kin  give  de  handsomest  lay- 
out." 

"  After  the  fashion  of  college  students 
and  their  spreads,"  suggeste(i  Cuthbert 
Gordon. 

"  Now,  fur  instance,  to-morrer  a  pretty 
large  company  of  our  set  is  invited  to 
sun-up  egg-nog  over  ter  Aunt  Betsy 
Clark's,  an'  at  nine  o'clock  I  invites  'em 
here  fur  de  Chris'mus  breakfas', — ribs, 
an'  devilled  bones,  an'  br'iled  birds, — 
sich  a  breakfas'  as  I'm  pretty  sho'  de 
President  don't  git  sot  down  afore,  an' 
you  kin  bear  me  out,  missy,  fur  I'm 
goin'  ter  send  de  hottest  an'  de  best  of 
it  to  de  house.  Dat  used  ter  be  Mammy 
Ann's  priviledge.  She  jes'  thought 
nobody  could  cook  fur  our  white  folks 
'cep'n'  herself.  I  allays  speaks  fair,  how- 
somever,  an'  I  will  say  dat  de  fust  o' 
my  work  in  cookin'  was  learnt  me  by 
Mammy  Ann.  You  take  dem  little 
reed-birds,  Miss  Angel,  an'  stuff  'em 
wid  a  good-sized  oyster,  an'  roll  'em  up 
in  a  little  thin  piece  o'  breakfas'  bacon 
clear  as  glass,  an'  jes'  roast  'em  slow, 
an'  ef  you  kin  git  anything  better,  why, 
I  dunno  whar  you  was  raised." 

"  I  never  did !"  cried  I  promptly. 
"  It  makes  me  hungry  now  just  to  think 
of  it." 

"  Hungry !"  said  Aunt  Dinah  thought- 
fully.    "  Now  you  look  here." 

She  opened  a  cupboard  and  took  from 
it — ah  !  such  a  turkey  !  To  say  that 
it  was  fat,  that  it  was  crisp,  that  it  was 
brown,  is  but  to  begin  the  catalogue  of 
its  virtues.  He  must  have  strutted 
among  his  mates  like  Lucifer,  "  in  shape 
and  gesture  proudly  eminent."  He 
could  never  have  had  a  mate  worthy  of 
him,  for  in  all  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed I  have  seen  no  turkey  worthy  to 
be  named  his  descendant. 

"  Now,  Mars"  Cuthbert,"  said  dear  old 
hospitable  Dinah,  "  you  an'  Miss  Angel 
has  jes'  got  ter  have  a  Christmas-eve  bite. 
Dis  is  my  breakfas'  turkey  I  raised  my- 
self from  a  egg  dat  I  set  under  a  goose. 
I  didn't  expec'  to  raise  him,  for  turkeys 
is  powerful  delicate,  an'  it  was  late  in  de 
season.  But,  lor !  it  jes'  seemed  as  ef 
dat  turkey  drawed  nourishment  outer 
de  air !     He  throve  an'  throve,  an'  he 
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got  so  fat  dat  ef  you  would  turn  him 
over  it  was  quite  a  spell  befo'  he  could 
git  up,  an'  dar  he'd  lie,  lookin'  as  simple 
as  a  turkey  kin, — for  you  know  dey  ain't 
got  no  wisdom  to  boast  on.  Well,  yes- 
terday mornin'  I  packed  him  in  ice  an' 
froze  him  stiff,  an'  to-day  I  cooked  him  ; 
an'  ef  he  ain't  c;ood,  den  de  Lord  ain't 
never  made  turkeys.  Now  I  wants  my 
young  folks  to  sample  him." 

I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe 
that  at  that  very  time  I  was  very  much 
in  love  with  Cuthbert  Gordon.  I  know 
that  when  I  had  taken  his  arm  on  the 
moonlit  veranda  and  started  on  this 
stroll  my  heart  was  in  a  curiously- 
fluttered  state,  made  up  equally  of  pain 
and  delight.  And  now, — now  my  most 
poignant  emotion  was  that  of  hunger. 
I  stole  a  look  at  Cuthbert.  His  eye 
sparkled  eagerly  on  the  turkey.  I  saw 
that  I  should  have  his  acquiescence  if  I 
accepted  the  invitation  to  sup  with  Aunt 
Dinah.  Then  with  what  pride  the  good 
old  soul  bustled  about !  A  clean  cloth 
was  spread  on  the  table.  The  turkey 
was  sliced  to  its  breast-bone,  and  we  ate 
walnut-pickles  and  bread  with  it,  and 
drank  frozen  buttermilk,  and  decided 
that  such  another  meal  had  never  been 
eaten. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Dinah,  do  you  know 
what  I  shall  do  for  you  in  return  for 
this  delicious  feast?" 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  old  woman,  draw- 
ing herself  up  quickly,  "  dat  de  day  ain't 
yet  come  when  de  folks  at  Tuckeyho 
can't  offer  de  hospital  civilities  of  de 
season  widouten  a  question  o'  payin' 
comin'  in." 

She  looked  quite  offended,  and  I  felt 
so.  We  both  cast  glances  of  fire  at 
Cuthbert.     He  only  smiled. 

"  But  indeed  I  shall  pay  you,"  he 
cried,  "  and  with  something  dearer  than 
money, — with  a  secret.  Suppose  I 
begin  by  telling  you  that  your  break- 
fast turkey  won't  be  touched  by  your 
guests  of  to-morrow,  but  will  be  eaten 
this  very  night." 

"  I'se  feared,  Mars'  Cuthbert,  I  won't 
have  'nough,  wid  o'ly  jes'  de  pig,  an'  de 
ham,  an' — " 

*'  But  will  be  eaten  this  very  night," 


continued  Cuthbert  calmly,  "  by  that 
guest  for  whom  the  French  say  we 
should  always  provide  the  largest  plate, 

"  For  de  land's  sake.  Mars'  Cuthbert, 
you  ain't  been  havin'  too  much  egg-nog, 
IS  you  .'' 

He  broke  into  a  laugh :  "  Now  I 
shall  have  to  whisper  to  you,  if  Miss 
Angel  in  her  great  goodness  will  excuse 
my  rudeness." 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  cried  I,  running 
out  to  the  steps,  where  I  stood  shaking 
the  crumbs  out  of  my  lap. 

A  scream  startled  me ;  then  another. 
I  looked  in.  Aunt  Dinah  was  on  her 
knees  before  Mr.  Gordon,  crying  and 
laughing  alternately. 

"  Is  it  really  true,  marsa?" 

"  As  true  as  that  I  stand  here.  But  if 
you  don't  hush  you  will  have  the  whole 
plantation  on  my  back.  Oh,  these 
women  !" — with  a  comical  glance  in  my 
direction.  "  Ah !  my  sweet  mistress 
Discretion,  brave  Lady  Silence,  how  I 
do  honor  thee !"  he  cried,  audaciously 
taking  my  hand. 

"  You  don't  think  I  care  for  your 
small  secrets  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ah  !  you  care  for  this,  fair  Angela 
Violett !  You  care  because  your  heart 
is  pure  and  sweet,  because  you  are  un- 
selfish and  generous." 

I  interrupted  him,  trembling :  "  Do 
you  mean — " 

"I  mean  nothing  now,  Angela,  except 
that  you  are  to  trust  me,  and  stop  trem- 
bling like  a  frightened  dove." 

"Until  when?" 

"Till  the  hour  of  midnight,  —  the 
hour  when,  so  many  years  ago,  in  a  stable, 
the  Christ-child  was  born, — the  hour 
when,  according  to  the  sweet  supersti- 
tion, all  the  dumb  brutes  kneel  and 
worship.     Then 

Dark  shall  be  light, 

And  wrong  shall  be  right, 

as  the  gypsy  sings." 

"  How  strangely  you  make  me  feel !" 
I  cried.  "  The  air  seems  to  vibrate  with 
excitement.  I  am  like  one  under  a 
spell." 

"  The  spell  is  love  I"  cried  Cuthbert, 
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bending  forward.  "  Ah,  darling !  how 
can  I  wait  to  tell  you  all?" 

Surely  Puck  or  some  kindred  sprite 
was  abroad  that  night.  As  Cuthbert 
leaned  toward  me,  a  fiendish  sound,  as  of 
a  demon  unearthed,  startled  us  from  each 
other's  side.  Something  white  darted 
between  us  and  gave  a  nip  at  my  ankle. 
I  fled,  and  in  so  doing  knocked  over  a 
tripod  with  the  pine  knots  in  it,  and 
down  I  fell  with  the  displaced  illumina- 
tion. Cuthbert  sprang  toward  me  like 
a  mad  creature.  Before  I  could  pick 
myself  up,  he  had  his  coat  off  and  had 
rolled  me  in  it.  The  fire  had  not 
touched  me,  and  yet  that  man  rolled 
me  over  and  over  on  the  ground  as  if  I 
were  a  burning  tar-barrel  that  he  wanted 
to  put  out !  Then,  catching  me  up, 
"Are  you  hurt,  darling?"  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  piercing  anguish. 

"  Smothered  !"  gurgled  I.  Off  came 
the  coat,  and  we  looked  at  each  other 
rather  sheepishly  in  the  moonlight. 
There  we  stood,  two  forlorn  images, 
when  Regy's  voice  broke  the  silence : 

"  Hullo,  Gordon  !  is  that  you  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  scatter  like  those 
geese?  I  flung  a  torpedo  among  them, 
and  they  put  out  like  good  fellows." 

"  That  was  a  joke  that  might  have 
cost  you  dear,"  said  Gordon  severely : 
"  here  is  Miss  Violett  frightened  almost 
to  death." 

"  Hullo  !  Is  that  Angie  tucked  away 
there  like  a  wet  hen  ?" 

Burning  with  shame,  I  handed  Cuth- 
bert his  coat. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  the  house,"  I  said, 
with  dignity.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Gor- 
don :  I  can  walk  alone." 

"  In  that  case,"  he  said,  in  a  business- 
like tone  for  which  I  inwardly  thanked 
him,  "  I  will  leave  Begy  to  escort  you 
to  the  house.  Don't  forget  that  you 
must  all  be  wide  awake  for  the  watch." 

"  Oh,  no  !  They  are  drinking  punch 
now  at  the  house  in  expectation.  Fath- 
er's pretty  sleepy,  but  Miss  Angela  likes 
the  notion,  and  that's  enough  for  us  at 
Tuckeyho,"  said  Begy  gallantly. 

"  Angie,  you  were  not  really  hurt?" 
he  said  anxiously,  as  we  walked  away. 

"  No;  but  I  think  you  are  a  wicked, 


vulgar  boy!"  cried  I.  This  was  cruel; 
but  did  any  girl  before  me  have  her 
first  declaration  of  love  interrupted  first 
by  a  cackling  goose,  and  then  by  a 
sharp-sighted  boy  who  told  her  in  her 
lover's  very  presence  that  she  looked 
like  a  wet  hen? 

I  ran  up-stairs  and  washed  my  face 
and  put  on  a  certain  white  flannel 
dress  that  I  knew  Cuthbert  liked ; 
then  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mr.  Erskine  was  makins:  an  heroic  ef- 
fort  to  keep  things  at  an  hilarious  pitch 
by  having  old  Dan  the  butler  ladle  out 
punch  as  fast  as  his  guests  could  get 
rid  of  it.  Mrs.  Erskine  was  moving 
restlessly  about  the  room,  touching  first 
one  object  and  then  another  in  an  ab- 
sent-minded way.  "  Where  have  you 
been,  little  girl?"  she  inquired. 

"  Walking  with  Mr.  Gordon  about 
the  place.  How  splendidly  those  pine 
knots  light  up !  I  wish  you  and  I 
lived  in  the  pine-woods,  uncle." 

"  Gordon  has  a  little  hunting-lodge 
back  in  the  woods  he  might  like  to  sell 
you,"  suggested  Begy. 

"  Come,  young  folks,"  said  his  father; 
"  it  is  time  to  light  up." 

The  house  was  to  be  illuminated,  ac- 
cording to  old  custom.  It  was  an  ad- 
mirable house  for  the  purpose,  for  it 
abounded  in  windows,  besides  having 
the  upper  half  of  every  door  made  of 
glass,  the  lower  part  being  carved  oak. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful 
as  this  hall,"  I  declared.  "  Talk  about 
your  English  cathedrals  !  Now  for  up- 
stairs." 

We  ran  first  into  the  boys'  room. 
Applying  his  taper  to  a  large  cande- 
labrum, Begy  burst  the  next  instant 
into  a  laugh,  which  I  echoed.  For 
there,  strung  along  the  mantel-piece 
like  a  lambrequin,  were  some  dozen 
children's  stockings,  varying  in  shape 
and  size  as  much  as  the  rats  that  turned 
out  at  the  Pied  Piper's  call,  and  of  every  _ 
imaginable  color.  Pinned  to  each  was  a 
little  slip  of  paper :  "  Black  Joe's  baby," 
"  Bachel's  crippled  boy,"  "  De  little 
hunchback,"  with  others,  representing 
all  the  infant  population  of  Tuckeyho. 

"Who  did  it?     Begy,  wasn't  it  you?" 
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"  Never,  upon  my  word." 

"  I  shall  ask  Dan  if  he  knows  any- 
thing about  it." 

Dan  was  a  white-headed,  pompous  old 
darky,  who  used  his  words  like  soldiers 
on  drill.  Just  before  I  called  him,  Mr. 
Erskine  had  probably  ordered  him  to  refill 
the  punch-glasses.  Dan  had  passed  out 
of  the  room  and  stopped  a  moment  in 
a  little  passage-way,  where  the  light 
shone  on  his  white  head  and  silver  tray. 
An  old-fashioned  mirror  hung  at  the 
bend  in  the  staircase.  Looking  into  this, 
I  saw  the  old  man  cast  a  glance  about 
him,  then,  slipping  his  little  finger 
through  the  handles  of  two  punch- 
glasses,  he  drained  their  contents  at  a 
single  gulp.  A  moment  later  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stairs,  his  dignity  not 
one  whit  abated :  "  Did  you  call,  Miss 
Angela  ?" 

"  Yes,  Dan.  I  want  to  know  who  put 
these  stockings  here." 

"  Why,  you  see,  miss,  de  mammies 
was  a-takin'  on  so,  'cause  de  very 
youngest  chillun  didn't  come  to  have 
nothin'.  So  I  jes'  took  de  liberty  o' 
puttin'  deir  stockin's  in  de  white  folks' 
house.  Den  to-morrer  dem  things  kin 
have  deir  little  Chris'mus  same's  de 
rest." 

"  Fortunately,  father  laid  in  holiday 
supplies  by  the  barrel,"  said  Regy. 
"  Let  us  go  down  cellar  and  see  what 
we  can  find  to  fill  these  gaping  mouths." 

We  had  scarcely  finished  this  duty 
when  Cuthbert's  voice  came  from  the 
drawing-room.  "Good  friends,  the 
witching  hour  draws  nigh  !"  he  called. 

"Let  us  to  the  stables  hie,"  lustily 
put  in  Regy, — as  if  he  thought  Cuthbert 
would  have  descended  to  such  disgust- 
ing doggerel. 

We  wrapped  ourselves  in  shawls  and 
moved  away  from  the  house.  Cuthbert 
had  given  Mrs.  Erskine  his  arm,  I 
walked  with  Mr.  Erskine,  while  my 
uncle  and  Regy  chatted  together.  At 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  rods  the 
whole  party  paused  to  look  back  on 
Tuckeyho.  Never  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  see  anything  more  beautiful  than  that 
stately  Southern  home,  lighted  above 
by  tropic  stars  and  within  by  a  hundred 


"  love-lighted  watch-fires."  "  Ah,  Mr. 
Erskine !"  I  murmured,  touching  his 
arm,  "  what  a  home  !" 

"Ah!"  he  returned  bitterly;  "what 
a  home  to  leave  !" 

My  chance  had  come.  Not  daring  to 
put  any  passion,  any  meaning,  into  my 
voice,  I  said  quietly,  "  And  what  a 
home  to  come  back  to  !" 

"What  do  you  mean,  girl?"  he 
asked  roughly. 

I  tossed  my  head :  "  Please  don't 
call  me  '  girl.'  It  sounds  like  saying, 
'  Minion,  begone  !'  " 

"  Oh,  Angela,  what  a  spirit  of  fun 
you  have  shut  up  in  that  little  body  of 
yours !" 

The  stables  at  Tuckeyho  were  sit- 
uated midway  between  the  house  and 
the  little  village  of  whitewashed  negro 
cabins  known  as  "  the  quarters."  As 
we  approached  we  saw  a  crowd  of  dark- 
ies, seated  or  squatted  about,  listening  to 
a  speaker  who  seemed  to  sway  their  feel- 
ings greatly  :  "I  tell  you  what,  niggers, 
you  mind  what  you  does  right  here  in 
dis  here  universe.  'Tain't  no  toss-up 
business,  dis  gittin'  to  heaven  ain't." 
("Oh,  Lord,  no!"  "Glory!")  "And, 
sinners,  when  you  gits  to  hell  you'll 
find  out  one  thing  dat'll  surprise  you. 
You'll  find  you've  brought  your  fuel 
wid  you,  fur  your  sins  is  your  wood,  an' 
de  more  sins  you  commits  here  on  earth 
de  more  wood  you'll  take  an'  de  hotter 
you'll  burn." 

"  Queer  subject  for  a  Christmas-eve 
sermon,"  said  Gordon. 

We  passed  on  out  of  reach  of  the 
droning  voice,  and  stopped  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  central  stable.  There 
were  no  lights  very  near,  but  toward  the 
negro  quarters  the  pine  torches  flashed 
gloriously.  The  groups  of  figures  gath- 
ered together  and  became  more  quiet 
as  the  fateful  hour  approached.  The 
singing  swelled  and  sank  and  died  away 
in  low  echoing  murmurs.  Conversation 
had  ceased,  and  a  hush  of  strange  ex- 
pectation filled  the  air.  As  the  stroke 
of  the  midnight  hour  clanged  forth,  a 
reverberating  voice  shouted,  "  Sinners, 
to  your  knees !"  and,  with  a  singular 
sound,  almost  like  the  sliding  of  snow 
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down  a  hill-side,  the  crowd  of  negroes 
fell  on  their  knees.  Many  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground.  An  old 
clock  began  to  tell  the  hours  slowly,  and 
the  hush  was  prolonged  till  the  twelfth 
stroke  had  died  away  with  a  low  echo. 
Then  what  broke  the  musical  silence  of 
that  hour?  In  the  whole  realm  of 
sound  what  could  be  holy  enough  to 
quiver  first  on  the  air?  It  was  a  baby's 
voice !  merely  a  little  cry,  half  of  won- 
der, half  of  fright,  all  appeal.  The 
stable  doors  swung  lightly  open.  All 
was  light  inside.  The  dark  outlines  of 
the  horses  and  English  cows  filled  the 
background.  Tossed  on  the  floor  was 
a  heap  of  straw,  and  there,  with  a  blue 
cloth  thrown  over  his  rosy  limbs,  lay  a 
man-child, — a  gift  from  the  Lord. 

We  were  all  strangely  moved.  I 
turned  from  one  to  the  other,  to  see 
wonder,  perplexity,  emotion,  on  all  faces. 
But  Mr.  Erskine's  was  a  study  in  the 
sudden  breaking  down  of  all  its  firm, 
proud  lines.  He  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  what  he  did,  but  bent  over  the 
child,  with  his  eyes  searching  its  face 
and  form. 

The  child  was  of  a  divine  loveliness, 
yellow-curled,  red-lipped,  innocently  ra- 
diant, like  a  flower  unconscious  of  its 
beauty  and  sweetness ;  and,  as  if  drawn 
by  some  mysterious  force,  the  little  hands 
stretched  upward  and  touched  the  old 
man's  face. 

"  Gappa !  gappa  !"  said  the  soft  sweet 
voice,  for  our  Christmas-child  was  already 
some  ten  months  old,  and  his  lips  were 
beginning  to  learn  the  human  speech. 
Mr.  Erskine  stooped  and  timidly  lifted 
the  little  form  in  his  arms. 

"  Papa !"  cried  Regy  convulsively. 
He  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
and  there  in  the  light  of  the  pine  torches 
two  figures  were  seen  walking  slowly 
toward  us.  Hand  in  hand  they  came, 
erect,  but  visibly  trembling,  followed  by 
strange  sobs  and  inarticulate  greetinjjs 
from  the  darkies,  who  looked  at  their 
young  mistress  as  on  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  They  felt — those  sympathetic 
creatures — that  the  hour  was  surcharged 
with  emotion,  and  they  held  themselves 
with   an   intuitive  good   breeding  from 


coming  to  the  front.  Mr.  Erskine  still 
stood  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  The 
young  pair  stopped,  and  Lida  held  out 
her  hands : 

"  Father  !     Mother  !" 

Then  I  saw  a  cruel  thing.  For,  even 
with  that  pretty  child  clinging  to  him 
and  nestling  its  cheek  in  the  soft  plush 
of  his  collar,  Mr.  Erskine  lifted  his 
head  and  said  stiffly,  "  I  do  not  know 
you." 

Lida  drew  back  into  her  husband's 
arms.  Then  my  uncle's  voice  was  heard 
pleading  in  tremulous  earnest  tones. 

"  Erskine,  my  friend,"  he  cried,  "for 
God's  sake  do  not  put  away  your  child ! 
What  is  a  moment's  anger  to  the  anguish 
of  losing  one's  dearest  forever  ?" 

He  stood  where  the  light  from  a 
lantern  fell  full  upon  him,  his  white 
head  bent  forward,  his  dim  old  eyes 
looking  forth  with  an  intent,  question- 
ing gaze,  as  if  unable  to  see  clearly 
what  was  before  them. 

He  was  answered  by  a  loud  convul- 
sive sob,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  air.  Everybody  was  startled.  My 
uncle  looked  about  him  in  alarm. 

I  touched  Winton's  arm.  "Go  to 
him,"  I  said  :  "  he  does  not  know  you  are 
here." 

But  he  shook  his  head,  while  sobs 
continued  to  come,  making  his  words, 
when  he  spoke  to  me,  broken  and 
strange  : 

"  I  cannot, — I  cannot.  Angle,  is  my 
father — so  old?" 

Tears  were  in  my  eyes.  I  seemed 
not  to  have  realized  it  myself  until  that 
moment. 

Then  followed  a  pause.  All  atten- 
tion had  at  first  been  fixed  upon  Lida ; 
her  husband's  emotion  was  a  mystery  to 
everybody  except  Cuthbert  and  myself. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  helpless 
questioning.  We  felt  that,  the  c?e;ioMe- 
ment  had  a  deeper  solemnity  than  we 
had  intended. 

Something  must  be  done.  I  ran  to 
my  uncle,  and,  throwing  my  arms 
round  his  neck,  said,  in  a  shaky  voice, 
"  Dear,  dear  uncle,  do  you  know  who  it 
is?" 

"  No,"    he    said    slowly,    and   in    a 
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troubled  tone.  "  I  thought  he  looked 
like —  He  is  so  tall.  But  I  am  al- 
ways faDcying  that  resemblance." 

"  It  is  no  fancy  now,"  I  whispered. 
"  That  is  Winton  himself." 

He  broke  from  me  at  once  :  "  I  must 
see.  Ah,  my  boy !  my  son  1"  and 
father  and  son  were  in  each  other's 
arms. 

The  baby  surveyed  the  scene  with 
wide  blue  eyes.  When  things  had 
gone  beyond  his  comprehension,  he 
thought  fit  to  raise  a  cry  of  protest. 
Lida  turned  at  the  sound,  and  went  up 
to  her  father. 

"  Let  me  relieve  you  of  the  child," 
she  said  coldly. 

But  the  rogue  had  caught  his  fingers 
in  the  old  man's  collar,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  go. 

"  That  is  the  way  you  used  to  do, 
Lida,"  said  her  father  simply. 

"  Ah,  father  !"  cried  the  girl ;  and  she 
put  up  her  face  to  receive  the  kiss  of 
forgiveness  above  her  child's  head. 

We  went  back  to  the  house,  and, 
sitting  in  the  fire-light,  Winton  Violett 
told  us  something  of  the  six  years  that 
had  passed  since  he  left  his  home. 

"  I  don't  know  to  this  day,"  he  said, 
"  how  I  could  have  been  tempted  to  play 
at  a  moment  when  I  felt  that  every- 
thing— the  large  sum  of  money,  my 
own  character,  and  my  father's  confi- 
dence— was  at  stake.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  seemed  only  to  make  me 
more  reckless.  When  it  was  over,  and 
I  found  myself  standing  alone  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  robbed  of  everything, 
and  with  no  chance  of  redress,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
throw  myself  overboard.  It  was  a 
temptation,  and  it  was  no  mere  love  of 
Hfe  that  kept  me  from  it.  But  it 
seemed  mean  to  sneak  out  of  life  like  a 
whipped  hound,  and  equally  mean  to  go 
back  to  my  father  with  this  disgraceful 
tale.  I  determined  to  live  and  expiate, 
— to  go  back  to  him  with  the  money, 
earned  by  my  own  labor,  and  with  the 
record  of  a  better,  nobler  life." 

"  My  brave,  loyal  boy !  But  if  you 
bad  only  told  me  !" 


"  I  know,"  Winton  said  humbly  ;  "  I 
know  now  that  my  attempted  expiation 
was  no  better  than  my  crime.  But  I 
believed  it  right,  and  I  stuck  to  it.  I 
determined  then  to  have  no  other 
thought.  When  I  found  that  I  loved 
Lida  I  meant  to  go  away  without  telling 
her;  but  I  could  not." 

"  Because  I  would  not  let  him,"  Lida 
broke  in  quickly.  "  He  told  me  every- 
thing, and  tried  to  bid  me  good-by.  But 
I  said,  'No ;  if  you  go  I  go  with  you  ; 
and  since  you  have  done  a  dishonorable 
thing  I  will  do  one  too.  You  say  it 
would  be  dishonorable  in  me  to  break 
my  engagement  to  Cuthbert  Gordon. 
Well,  it  is  broken.  Now  we  are  even.' 
You  see,  I  forced  him  to  take  me." 

"  And  Cuthbert  Gordon,"  whispered 
that  gentleman  to  his  next  neighbor, 
"  has  learned  to  forgive  and  to  be  con- 
soled." 

"  It  is  all  diff'erent  from  the  home- 
coming which  I  have  rehearsed  so  many 
times,"  Winton  resumed  thoughtfully. 
"  To  come  home  with  the  money  seemed 
to  me  then  the  only  thing.  We  have 
saved  and  scrimped  to  get  it ;  once  I 
nearly  had  it,  and  lost  it  again  by  re- 
verses. I  am  not  worth  half  that  sum 
to-day,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
matter."  And  he  pressed  his  father's 
hand  in  his  own. 

A  figure  crept  into  the  room. 

"  Howdy,  Mars'  John?  Howdy, 
missis  t 

"  Why,  Mammy  Ann  !  is  that  you  ? 
How  are  you  ?" 

"  Toler'ble  well,  thank  God,  marster, 
an'  I  'specs  it's  pretty  near  mornin' 
now.  I  thought  I'd  make  so  bold  ter 
offer  my  ole  mars'  a  Christmas-present." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

She  held  out  a  packet :  "  Dem  ole 
freedom-papers,  mars'." 

He  took  them  from  her,  laughino;. 

"  Would  you  mind  lettin'  me  see  'em 
burn.  Mars'  John  ?" 

Mr.  Erskine  tossed  them  on  the  live 
hickory  coals,  and  Mammy  Ann,  her 
face  beaming  with  gratitude,  took  the 
boy  off  to  bed. 

Sherwood  Bonner. 
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THP]  unique  character  of  the  two 
great  English  universities  may  per- 
haps excuse  our  national  pride  on  the 
subject.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  excuse  may  be  found,  for  the 
exuberance  of  this  pride  is  considerable. 
To  the  ordinary  undergraduate  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  his  special  university 
is  an  institution  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  comparison.  At  an  immeasurable 
distance  it  is  followed  by  its  sister ;  but 
after  these  two  the  rest  are  nowhere. 
Harvard  excites  a  certain  amount  of 
friendly  interest,  partly  from  the  deepen- 
ing sympathy  with  America  and  things 
American  which  is  happily  rising  into 
a  distinctive  English  trait,  partly  from 
the  contact  in  the  sphere  of  athletics 
which  Harvard  was  the  first  to  effect 
with  the  universities  of  the  old  country. 
Dublin  has  earned  a  sort  of  doubtful 
recognition  from  the  youth  of  the  Eng- 
lish 'Varsities,  which  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  performances  of  Dublin 
crews  at  the  Henley  regatta ;  but  Lon- 
don, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Durham,  and  other  minor  universities 
are  ignored  with  a  silence  which  is  more 
eloquent  than  speech.  And  the  univer- 
sities of  the  continent  are  dismissed  with 
the  same  scanty  grace.  Something,  of 
course,  must  be  allowed  for  the  intoler- 
ant enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  but,  after  all 
reasonable  deductions,  a  good  deal  will 
be  left  to  justify  England's  pride  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Their  claim  to 
pre-eminence  can  hardly  be  based  on  any 
peculiar  superiority  as  seats  of  learning. 
Scholars  and  philosophers  they  produce, 
and  in  abundance  ;  but  the  ordinary  run 
of  graduates  are  neither  scholarly  nor 
philosophical  to  any  conspicuous  extent. 
Till  quite  lately  the  Oxford  curriculum 
of  study  savored  all  too  strongly  of  the 
obsolete ;  and,  though  within  the  last 
decade  reform  has  been  busy  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  Oxford  institutions  still 
retain  a  good  many  traces  of  venerable 
superstition.    Nevertheless,  English  con- 


servatism loves  to  deal  gently  with  these 
relics  of  the  past,  and  to  regard  them, 
like  the  crumbling  stones  of  the  college 
walls,  as  blemishes  which,  if  they  im- 
pair perfection,  at  least  add  something 
to  the  picturesque.  In  truth,  the  real 
greatness  of  Oxford,  and  the  true  secret 
of  her  fame,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
excellence  of  her  educational  system  or 
the  learning  of  her  sons  as  in  the  social 
and  moral  discipline  which  enters  largely 
though  indirectly  into  the  conditions  of 
a  university  career.  The  real  life  of 
Oxford,  and  the  influences  which  make 
Oxford  men  what  they  are,  should  be 
sought  rather  on  the  river,  the  cricket- 
field,  the  cinder-path  of  the  athlete,  and 
the  social  intercourse  within  the  college 
quadrangle,  than  in  the  ''  schools"  or  the 
college  lecture-room.  It  is  these,  at  any 
rate,  which  throw  round  the  "  flying 
terms"  a  halo  of  romance  which  often 
shines  undimmed  through  the  heavy 
years  of  later  life,  lighting  up  the  happy 
memories  of  one-and-twenty  for  the 
weary  veteran  of  threescore- and -ten. 
To  these,  accordingly,  I  shall  chiefly 
devote  myself  in  the  present  paper. 

His  first  term  is  in  many  ways  a 
memorable  epoch  to  the  undergraduate, 
and  the  first  day  is  not  the  least  memo- 
rable part  of  it.  Wearied  by  the  jour- 
ney of  the  day  before,  by  the  frantic 
efforts  tc  educe  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  packing-cases  and  other  impedimenta 
wherewith  his  new  rooms  are  encum- 
bered, and  by  the  excitement  of  the  new 
life  before  him,  he  has  dozed  on  com- 
fortably in  spite  of  the  "  scout's"  warn- 
ing that  it  is  half-past  seven.  But 
there  is  a  stern  awakening  at  hand.  At 
five  minutes  to  eight  a  sudden  discord- 
ant clang  breaks  in  upon  his  slumbers, 
and  probably  brings  him  out  of  bed  with 
a  bounce.  Every  college  bell  is  pealing 
with  a  malicious  vigor  and  doing  its 
wicked  worst  to  make  the  morn  hideous 
with  its  noisy  summons  to  chapel.  The 
conscience-stricken    freshman    makes   a 
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hasty  toilet,  and  hurries  down  breath- 
lessly, just  in  time  to  get  his  name 
"  pricked"  as  present  by  the  college 
porter  stationed  at  the  chapel  door.  A 
certain  number  of  morning  chapels  used 
to  be  rigorously  exacted  as  a  condition 
of  keeping  the  term  ;  but  of  late  years 
the  rule  has  been  more  leniently  applied. 
The  ordinance  lost  much  of  its  ori2;inal 
religious  meaning,  and,  like  evening 
prayers  in  some  English  households, 
became  little  more  than  a  regulation  to 
insure  punctuality.  Directly  this  point 
was  reached,  reform  became  inevitable, 
and  soon  followed.  Instead  of  com- 
pulsory chapel,  a  secular  alternative  was 
offered  to  the  undergraduates  of  one  col- 
lege,— Balliol, — which,  after  some  pro- 
tests from  the  orthodox,  has,  I  believe, 
been  generally  adopted  by  others.  Morn- 
ing chapel  still  survives  for  those  who 
prefer  it  (and  the  service  is  by  no  means 
neglected)  ;  but  the  undergraduate  may, 
if  he  pleases,  keep  his  term  by  ''  roll- 
calls"  instead.  The  expression  roll-call 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  full  cere- 
mony is  usually  replaced  by  an  official 
with  a  roll  and  pencil,  who  marks  off 
the  names  of  all  the  men  who  present 
themselves  in  the  college  porch  before 
eight  o'clock. 

From  about  half-past  eight  to  nine 
the  energies  of  the  undergraduate,  like 
those  of  many  more  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, are  devoted  to  breakfast.  At 
one  college — Keble — this  meal  is  made 
a  college  affair,  and  the  men  assemble  in 
hall  for  the  purpose  ;  but  elsewhere  it  is 
usual  for  the  undergraduate  to  breakfast 
in  his  own  rooms,  and  the  quad  is  filled 
with  scouts  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  the 
"  commonses"  ordered  by  their  respec- 
tive masters.  The  undergraduate's 
breakfast,  as  a  rule,  is  a  very  simple 
repast,  unless  he  has  invited  friends,  and 
then  breakfast  expands  into  a  solid  if 
somewhat  stereotyped  grandeur.  Even 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  freshman  soon 
wearies  of  the  monotonous  profusion 
which  is  displayed,  and  the  soul  of  an 
untutored  economist  would  grieve  over 
the  waste.  Here  the  economist  would 
be  in  error;  but  of  this  anon.  The 
famous    "  autocrat    of    the     breakfast- 


table"  might  find  a  worthy  subject  for 
reflection  in  the  mental  perversity  which 
seems  to  inspire  the  menu.  A  quarter 
of  an  acre  or  so  of  beefsteak  adorns  one 
end  of  the  table ;  a  picturesque  pile  of 
mutton-chops  is  its  counterpoise  at  the 
other.  A  shoal  of  fried  fish  is  ready  on 
a  side-table  ;  kidneys  and  poached  eggs 
confront  each  other  in  the  middle.  The 
rectangular  severity  of  this  arrangement 
is  relieved  by  plates  of  watercress  and 
plates  of  toast  (such  toast!),  grouped 
with  artistic  irregularity  upon  the  vacant 
spaces;  pots  of  marmalade  fill  up  the 
stray  crevices,  and  there  is  sometimes 
a  bowl  of  "  cup"  for  a  centre-piece. 
Bread,  butter,  and  the  humbler  neces- 
saries find  place  where  they  can.  Now, 
the  rationale  of  this  profusion  is  mar- 
vellously simple.  Your  college  cook  is 
a  creature  whose  imagination  is  need- 
lessly trammelled  by  convention.  In 
relation  to  food,  his  a  priori  form  of 
thought  is  the  "  commons."  It  is  the 
atom,  so  to  speak,  of  his  culinary  system. 
The  crude  speculations  of  a  lay  meta- 
physic  may  conjure  up  fancies  of  some 
other  perhaps  more  subtile  division  ;  but 
to  his  professional  perception  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl  are  presented  only  as  com- 
monses  or  as  possibilities  of  commonses. 
The  results  of  this  philosophical  atti- 
tude are  obvious.  Seeing  that  the 
commons  is  at  once  the  unit  and  the  sole 
measure  of  computation,  it  follows  that 
as  one  man  cannot  have  less  than  one 
commons,  say,  of  steak,  eight  men  will 
require  an  amount  equal  to  eight  com- 
monses. The  same  process  of  calcula- 
tion is  applied  to  the  other  dishes,  and 
thus  a  meal  sufficient  for  a  small  army  is 
sent  up.  The  logic  of  the  proceeding  is 
remarkably  simple,  but  it  is  not  at  once 
clear  why  its  errors  have  not  long  ago 
condemned  it.  The  explanation  must 
be  sought  from  the  scout.  By  imme- 
morial custom,  this  being  is  entitled  to 
claim  as  a  perquisite  whatever  leaves  his 
master's  table.  He  it  is  who  orders  the 
breakfast  from  the  cook,  and,  as  it  is 
clearly  to  his  interest  that  the  leavings 
shall  be  as  large  as  possible,  any  attempt 
to  reform  the  commons  system  meets  with 
a  good   deal  of  covert  resistance  from 
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this  quarter,  resistance  which  is  gener- 
ally strong  enough  to  achieve  its  aim. 
No  doubt  this  is  an  abuse ;  but  it  has 
been  greatly  checked  of  late  years  ;  and 
the  system  of  commonses  is  in  many 
ways  so  convenient  that  to  abolish  it 
might  prove  a  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease. 

But  we  are  leaving  our  freshman  too 
long.  After  breakfast  he  will  be  sum- 
moned to  an  interview  with  his  tutor,  at 
which  his  lectures  for  the  term  will  be 
settled.  Later  in  the  day  he  will  be 
formally  admitted  to  the  college  by  its 
master,  principal,  president,  or  provost, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  will  probably 
also  be,"  matriculated"  into  the  univer- 
sity by  the  vice-chancellor.  At  this 
ceremony  he  will  pay  certain  fees,  and 
will  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
university  statutes.  This  work  hardly 
receives  the  attention  it  deserves  from 
the  irreverent  undergraduate,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  second-hand  uncut 
copies  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity 
for  about  threepence.  Nevertheless,  it 
contains  much  that  is  instructive,  and 
not  a  little  that  is  amusing.  It  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  changes 
which  time  brings  to  find  that  in  ear- 
lier days  it  was  necessary  formally  to 
prohibit  undergraduates  from  playing 
marbles  on  the  steps  of  St.  Mary's. 
This  law  is  nowadays  little  likely  to 
be  violated ;  but  some  others  do  not  meet 
with  much  present  respect,  such  as 
those  which  enjoin  abstinence  from  the 
herb  called  nicotina  or  tobacco,  and  for- 
bid the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  to  under- 
graduates "  ipsi  aiirigantes^  (driving 
themselves). 

And  now  the  higher  authorities  take 
leave  of  the  freshman,  and  hand  him 
over,  so  to  speak,  to  the  secular  arm  of 
his  undergraduate  fellows.  Not  that  he 
will  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  boisterous 
drolleries  in  which  an  earlier  age  de- 
lighted, and  which  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  the  history  of  Verdant 
Green.  The  high  spirits  of  youth 
naturally  break  out  at  times  into  venial 
excesses ;  but  the  days  of  systematic 
practical  joking  have  disappeared  from 
Oxford.     It  is   looked   upon   as  rather 


"  bad  form,"  except  on  occasion,  and  the 
energies  which  supported  it  have  been 
diverted  into  the  healthier  channels  of 
boating,  cricket,  foot-ball,  and  athletics 
generally.  The  freshman  will  be  ex- 
posed to  no  outrage  because  he  is  a  fresh- 
man, but  he  will  be  quietly  taught  to 
know  his  place.  This  is  a  most  salutary 
discipline  for  most  boys,  and  that  they 
should  need  it  is  no  kind  of  a  reproach 
to  them.  The  freshman  has  been  one 
of  the  head-boys  of  a  public  school,  and 
public-school  men  will  testify  to  the 
prestige  which  this  position  confers  on 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  younger  school- 
fellows. He  has  been  one  of  a  ruling 
caste  whose  opinion  carried  a  vast 
amount  of  moral  weight,  and  he  has 
probably  exercised  (as  prefect  or  prepos- 
tor)  a  considerable  amount  of  direct 
authority.  Now  he  is  an  unknown 
stranger,  forbidden  by  strict  etiquette 
even  to  speak  to  a  senior  man  till  the 
latter  shall  have  made  the  first  advances. 
However,  these  advances  are  not  slow  in 
coming,  and  a  freshman  with  nothing 
against  him  will  rapidly  be  deluged  with 
cards  and  invitations.  This  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  the  many  pleasant 
features  of  undergraduate  life.  A  gen- 
erous readiness  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
the  stranger,  besides  being  a  spontane- 
ous impulse  among  the  senior  men,  is 
recognized  in  most  colleges  as  a  social 
duty.  Every  new-comer  thereby  gets  his 
chance ;  afterward  he  must  stand  or 
fall  socially  on  his  own  merits.  Theo- 
retically, to  start  with,  all  freshmen  are 
on  an  equal  basis  of  absolute  zero, — a 
sort  of  inferior  class,  who  have  equal 
rights  amongst  themselves,  but  none 
whatever  as  against  their  superiors  in 
seniority.  Practically,  however,  this 
dead  level  is  rarely  preserved.  The  boy 
(with  all  apologies  for  so  calling  him) 
who  comes  from  one  of  the  leading 
public  schools  naturally  has  an  initial 
advantage  over  one  who  does  not.  This 
advantage  is  still  more  emphasized  if 
the  former  has  distinguished  himself  in 
rowing  or  cricket.  It  may  seem  incred- 
ible to  a  stranger,  but  it  is  a  positive 
fact,  that  the  competition  amongst  the 
e.g., 
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oar,  which  is  undisguised  amongst  the 
undergraduates,  extends,  though  less  ob- 
trusively, to  the  dons.  I  will  revert  to 
this  point  again.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
profitably  bestow  a  passing  attention  on 
the  different  types  of  freshmen  which 
the  diff'erent  schools  send  up.  These 
diff"erences  may  seem  unimportant  in 
themselves,  but  in  reality  they  are  the 
prime  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the 
character  of  the  college.  A  sudden  influx 
from  a  particular  school  may  change  the 
character  of  the  college  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more ;  and  this  is  not  an  in- 
ference from  a  priori  probability,  but  an 
established  fact  of  experience.  Hence 
those  of  the  college  authorities  who  have 
their  hearts  in  the  work  may  well  await 
with  some  anxiety  the  great  influx  of 
freshmen  which  usually  takes  place  at 
Michaelmas.  Of  course  each  individual 
of  these  brings  with  him  certain  pecu- 
liarities, not  only  of  personal  character, 
but  of  the  school  at  which  he  has  been 
educated.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the 
case  of  the  great  schools  that  anything 
like  a  distinctive  type  of  school-charac- 
ter can  be  detected.  The  Etonian  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  polish  of 
his  manners,  from  which  the  crudities  of 
boyhood  seem  to  have  prematurely  dis- 
appeared. Profoundly  disdainful  in  his 
inmost  heart  of  all  other  schools,  he  is 
far  too  well  bred  to  let  this  appear,  ex- 
cept by  his  constant  and  perhaps  un- 
conscious reference  of  all  questions  to 
Etonian  standards  of  taste  and  judgment. 
He  is  usually  a  conservative,  and  has  a 
sort  of  inherent  repugnance  to  all  that 
lacks  elegance  in  men  or  things.  His 
opinions  show  culture,  but  they  are  apt 
to  be  narrow,  and  are  seldom  based  on 
very  solid  ground.  More  bluff,  more 
vigorous,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more 
brutal,  is  the  Harrovian.  His  manners 
lack  something  of  the  Etonian  grace, 
but  his  views  are  broader  and  his  mind 
more  virile.  Fully  equal  to  the  Etonian 
in  scholarship,  he  excels  him  in  anything 
like  an  essay  ;  and  this  is  no  wonder, 
for  the  Harrow  staff"  of  masters  is  by  far 
the  strongest  in  p]ngland.  He  is  fond 
of  his  old  school,  but  not  with  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  which  marks  the  Eton 


boy, — =for  a  school-boy's  life  at  Harrow 
has  many  more  hardships  and  far  less 
romance  than  at  Eton.  The  Wykeham- 
ist is  generally  a  good  fellow ;  but  his 
ideas,  opinions,  and  discourse  are  unduly 
colored  by  Winchester  associations.  The 
Ilugbeian  character  is  of  a  very  distinct 
and  not  always  very  agreeable  type.  It 
is  "  Tom  Brown"  pushed  to  a  morbid 
excess.  The  ideal  set  up  in  that  admi- 
rable book  is  that  of  an  English  school- 
boy par  excellence^  sturdy,  straightfor- 
ward, truthful,  firm  to  his  principles, 
and  with  an  honest  scorn  of  anything 
mean  or  tricksome.  In  the  Rugby 
school-boy  of  the  present  day  these 
qualities  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
certain  priggishness,  combined  with  an 
arrogant  contempt  for  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  an  unpleasant  rough- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  habit  of  flat  con- 
tradiction which  verges  on  the  insolent. 
From  the  interaction  between  such  con- 
flicting types,  the  college  character,  as  a 
whole,  gets  formed,  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  particular  factor  is  sure  to 
produce  its  effect  upon  the  result. 

The  freshman  will,  if  he  be  well  ad- 
vised, join  all  or  most  of  the  college 
clubs,  even  if  his  membership  in  some 
of  them  go  no  further  than  paying  his 
subscription.  Otherwise  he  will  fail  to 
participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  this  will  be  bad  for  him  socially, 
if  nothing  more.  But  of  all  the  clubs 
the  college  rowing-club  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  This  pre-eminence  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes. 
The  prestige  which  attaches  to  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  boat-race  is,  for  some 
reason,  much  greater  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  cricket-match  or  any  of 
the  other  inter-university  contests ;  and 
this  circumstance,  of  course,  contributes 
to  the  importance  of  college  boating. 
But  boating  is  also  the  cheapest  form  of 
exercise  (a  great  consideration  for  poor 
men),  and  it  goes  on  the  whole  year 
through.  Cricket  is  confined  to  the 
summer,  foot-ball  to  the  winter ;  but 
seasons  make  no  diff'erence  to  the  boating 
man,  and  in  every  term  there  is  some 
great  aquatic  event.  In  the  Michael- 
mas term  the  races  between  the  "  fours" 
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of  the  various  colleges  are  rowed.  The 
"  Torpids"  (second  eights  of  the  colleges) 
race  between  Christmas  and  Easter ;  and 
in  the  summer  term  the  "  Eights"  come 
off.  Finally,  boating,  as  practised  at 
Oxford,  has  the  social  advantage  of 
bringing  men  together  more  easily  than 
any  other  form  of  exercise,  and  the 
undergraduate  will  see  more  of  his  fel- 
lows  by  going  down  to  the  river  in  the 
afternoon  than  by  devoting  himself  to 
any  other  pursuit. 

As  might  be  expected,  hospitality  is  a 
perennial  feature  of  undergraduate  life, 
and  breakfast-,  dinner-,  and  wine-parties 
go  on  ceaselessly.  The  last  of  these  is 
an  institution  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
the  universities,  though  it  finds  its  ana- 
logue in  the  "  crushes"  of  the  London 
season.  Like  these,  it  is  a  convenient 
way  of  getting  out  a  great  many  invi- 
tations at  once,  but,  unlike  them,  it  is  a 
very  merry  informal  meeting,  at  which 
occasionally  hilarity  gets  the  better  of 
discretion.  At  most  of  the  colleges,  din- 
ner— or  "hall,"  as  it  is  called — is  at  six, 
and  guests  will  assemble  at  a  "  wine" 
any  time  between  seven  and  eight. 
About  nine  the  party  will  generally 
break  up :  the  reading  men  go  off  to 
their  books,  some  of  those  remaining 
will  combine  to  play  cards,  and  occasion- 
ally a  select  band  of  rollickers  will  sally 
out  to  do  mischief.  If  these  latter  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  college  walls,  their 
misdeeds,  if  detected,  will  be  dealt  with 
by  the  college  authorities.  But  if  they 
venture  out  into  the  town,  they  will  not 
improbably  fall  into  the  clutches  of  a 
proctor. 

Proctors  are  a  peculiar  institution,  and 
they  demand  some  notice  here,  for  they 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  un- 
dergraduate life.  They  are  university 
oflScials,  appointed  by  each  college  in 
turn,  and  holding  their  office  for  a  year. 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  patronage  at 
their  disposal,  as  the  public  examiners 
for  the  year  are  appointed  by  them ; 
but  their  chief  and  most  disagreeable 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  undergraduates.  Accom- 
panied by  a  marshal  and  two  "  bull- 
dogs" (human,  not  canine),  one  or  more 


of  the  proctors,  or  their  pro-proctors, 
patrol  the  town,  and  sometimes  the 
neighborhood,  nightly,  in  quest  of  un- 
dergraduates abroad  without  cap  and 
gown  or  guilty  of  any  graver  breaches 
of  decorum.  The  marshal's  business  is 
to  inform  the  proctor  who  of  those  he 
meets  are  'Varsity  men.  This  he  con- 
trives to  do  with  marvellous  accuracy, 
partly  from  long  experience,  and  partly 
perhaps  by  some  fell  instinct  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  "  bull-dogs"  are  two 
sturdy  attendants,  chosen  for  strength 
and  fleetness  of  foot.  The  proctor  him- 
self is  a  graduate  of  the  university  and  a 
"  fellow"  of  his  college.  When  on  duty, 
he  is  bound  to  wear  a  gown  with  velvet 
sleeves  and  white  bands  at  the  throat. 
These  latter  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  erring  undergraduate,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  been  saved  from  walking 
straight  into  the  enemy's  arms  by  seeing 
the  flutter  of  the  white  bands  through 
the  darkness.  With  a  long  start,  you 
may  trust  to  your  legs,  but  otherwise 
flight  is  a  doubtful  expedient,  for  it 
aggravates  the  offence  and  also  the  pen- 
alty. Once,  as  I  was  coming  home 
rather  late,  in  ordinary  costume,  on  turn- 
ing a  corner  sharply  I  walked  straight 
through  the  retinue  of  a  proctor  before 
either  of  us  quite  realized  the  situation. 
I  just  heard,  "  Who's  that  ?"  "  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Balliol !"  when  I  was  off  at 
full  speed,  hotly  pursued  by  the  bull- 
dogs. I  dashed  down  "  the  Broad," 
leaving  the  friendly  gates  of  my  college 
on  the  left,  turned  into  "  the  Turl," 
dodged  down  Brasenose  Lane,  then, 
making  upward,  I  regained  "  the 
Broad,"  and  plunged  into  the  darkness 
of  New  College  Lane.  This  was  an 
error  which  I  perceived  as  soon  as  I  had 
committed  it ;  for,  though  it  was  a  long 
lane  and  had  many  turnings,  it  had  no 
outlet  except  into  "  the  High."  The 
pursuing  steps  now  sounded  fainter,  yet 
seemed  to  be  drawing  closer,  and  my 
dinner  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  my 
speed.  However,  I  reached  "  the  High" 
in  safety,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  I  was 
just  making  a  last  effort  to  double  on  my 
track,  when  I  fell  into  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  bull-dogs,  who  had  anticipated  my 
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plan  and  had  stayed  behind  to  cut  me 
off.  In  fox-hunting  parlance,  I  was 
"  chopped."  I  represented  indignantly 
that  this  was  a  most  unsportsmanlike 
proceeding ;  but  a  bull-dog  is  dead  to 
all  the  finer  feelings,  and  I  was  duly 
summoned  before  the  proctor  and  fined 
a  sovereign,  instead  of  the  ordinary  five 
shillings.  To  undergraduates  the  proctor 
in  some  respects  resembles  the  mediaeval 
devil.  In  the  lighter  moods  of  irrever- 
ence he  is  termed  "  Proggins ;"  but  this 
familiarity  does  not  altogether  imply 
contempt.  Like  the  mediaeval  devil, 
he  is  accredited  with  a  good  deal  of 
clumsy  stupidity,  and  many  tales  are 
told  of  how  he  has  been  outwitted  by 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  under- 
graduate. But,  like  the  mediaeval  devil  ' 
also,  he  is  the  bugbear  of  the  darkness. 
The  office  is  one  which  invites  criticism, 
and,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  I  think,  personally,  that 
the  proctorial  system  is  a  mistake.  The 
duties  of  the  proctorship  are  arduous 
and  offensive  to  a  man  of  education  and 
culture,  and  there  has  sprung  up  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  wide-spread  system  of 
espionage  which  is  objectionable  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  an  agency  for  re- 
pressing vice  the  proctorial  system  is  a 
failure,  and  the  proctorial  duties  gener- 
ally might  with  advantage  be  transferred 
to  the  police.  On  one  occasion  at  least 
in  the  year  the  proctors  become  con- 
stables pure  and  simple.  The  evening 
of  the  5th  of  November  is  consecrated 
to  a  traditional  riot  between  "  Town" 
and  "  Gown."  The  origin  of  this  ven- 
erable row  is  buried  in  antiquity,  and 
the  row  itself  has  lost  much  of  its  pris- 
tine vigor.  Immediately  after  dinner, 
bands  of  gownsmen  turn  out  and  parade 
the  streets,  followed  by  a  rabble,  who 
hoot,  and  occasionally  throw  stones. 
An  Isolated  undergraduate  may  be  set 
upon  and  mauled,  but  otherwise  there  is 
very  little  fighting.  However,  the  proc- 
tors used  to  have  plenty  to  do  to  keep 
order,  until  one  year  an  ingenious  proc- 
tor hit  upon  the  device  of  flooding  the 
streets,  and  thereby  rapidly  cleared  them 
of  the  great  unwashed.  I  only  fought 
once  on  the  5th,  and  then  it  was  in  de- 


fence of  my  hearth  and  home.  I  was 
then  a  fourth-year  man,  and  consequent- 
ly out  of  college.  A  more  than  usually 
pugnacious  mob  had  got  into  my  street, 
and  were  smashing  the  windows  and 
doing  other  damage.  The  man  who 
lodged  with  me  (now  a  hard-worked 
tutor  in  his  old  college)  discovered  what 
was  going  on,  and  we  accordingly  sallied 
out  to  our  door-way  to  keep  the  mob  at 
bay  till  the  police  or  the  proctors  should 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  device  suc- 
ceeded admirably  ;  fortunately,  there 
were  no  stones  or  other  missiles  within 
convenient  reach,  and,  as  is  usual  with 
a  rabble,  no  one  quite  liked  to  make  the 
first  attack.  Suddenly  there  was  a  com- 
motion in  the  street  on  my  left,  and  in 
another  instant  a  figure  dashed  head- 
first into  the  door-way.  Naturally,  I 
hit  out,  and,  catching  him  just  between 
the  eyes,  I  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back 
in  the  road.  At  this  moment  there  was 
a  cry  of  "Proctor!"  and  the  mob  fled 
in  all  directions.  Turning  to  my  late 
assailant,  I  then  discovered,  with  mixed 
feelings  of  amusement  and  humiliation, 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  the  mob,  and,  seeing 
my  door  open,  had  fled  into  it  for  refuge. 
Thus  ended  my  first  and  last  brawl  at 
Oxford. 

However,  an  undergraduate's  life  is 
not  all  fun  and  frivolity :  there  are  va- 
rious examinations  which  come  upon 
him  with  a  stern  regularity  and  vex  his 
young  soul  with  fears  of  a  "  plough." 
To  prepare  him  for  these  is  the  duty  of 
his  "  dons"  (the  fellows  and  tutors  of' 
his  college)  ;  but,  beyond  a  general  su- 
pervision of  his  studies  and  an  enforced 
attendance  at  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
tures, he  is  left  a  good  deal  to  his  own 
discretion  in  the  matter.  Much  depends 
on  the  character  of  his  dons, — a  race 
unduly  decried  by  the  popular  tongue. 
Doubtless  the  tendency  of  an  academical 
life,  combined  with  a  position  of  con- 
stant authority,  is  to  narrow  the  ideas 
and  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  pecu- 
liar priggishness  which  is  fre«juont  in 
schoolmasters  and  college  tutors,  l^ut  if 
these  evils  be  avoided, — and  they  very 
often  are, — there  is  no  better  fellow  in 
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the  world  than  a  don,  especially  a  young 
don.  The  relations  between  don  and 
undergraduate  are  much  pleasanter  at 
Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  In  the  lat- 
ter university  the  don  is  usually  one  in 
authority,  and  nothing  more.  At  Ox- 
ford he  is  frequently  the  undergraduate's 
friend  and  counsellor,  with  results  which 
are  highly  beneficial  to  both,  as  well  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  college  discipline. 
At  Oxford,  too,  the  don  has  frequently 
a  beautiful  wife,  which  is  an  additional 
point  in  his  favor.  Some  dons,  no 
doubt,  are  universally  detested,  but  it 
will  be  found  in  most  cases  that  they 
richly  deserve  it. 

The  debates  at  the  Union  offer  a  use- 
ful arena  for  the  talents  of  budding 
politicians  and  barristers,  and  sometimes 
the  oratory  is  really  good.  In  most  of 
the  debates,  however,  a  cynical  observer 
would  detect  a  strong  dash  of  the  ludi- 
crous. A  fervent  young  advocate  of  the 
Establishment  once  ended  an  impassioned 
speech  by  an  appeal  to  his  audience  not 
to  withdraw  State  support  from  "  the 
ancient  national  Church,  which  was 
founded  on  truth,  cemented  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  and  established  by  act 
of  Parliament."  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  he  sat  down  amid  roars  of  laughter. 
It  is  the  private  business  of  the  society, 
however,  which  generally  provokes  the 
most  amusing  discussions.  The  ceiling 
of  the  old  debating-room  was  decorated 
with  some  frescos  by  Rossetti,  which 
the  damp  of  the  Oxford  climate  con- 
tinually injured.  Hence  at  one  time  it 
became  a  burning  question  with  the 
society  whether  to  undertake  the  per- 
petual expense  of  restoration  or  to  leave 
the  frescos  to  decay.  Once,  after  this 
discussion  had  been  raging  with  unusual 
fury,  a  speaker  rose  and  craved  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  house  for  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  he  should  venture 
to  propose.  Many  honorable  members 
were  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
pictures  on  grounds  of  the  expense  (one 
hundred  pounds) :  he  had,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  talented  but  ob- 
scure artist  who  would  undertake  the  job 
for  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings.  (At  this 
statement  there  was  a  flutter  of  sudden 


surprise  through  the  audience.)  The 
artist,  he  continued,  lived  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  building,  and  his 
style,  though  chaste,  was  severe.  To  a 
meretricious  fancy  it  might  seem  too  cold, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  color  he  employed 
was  white.  The  rest  of  his  speech  was 
lost  amid  the  merriment  which  it  had 
provoked,  and  the  house  was  completely 
beguiled  out  of  its  bad  temper. 

The  climate  of  Oxford,  however,  is 
fraught  with  more  serious  evils  than 
damaged  pictures,  and  it  says  a  good 
deal  for  the  robustness  of  English 
youth  that  they  endure  it  so  well.  The 
Michaelmas  term  is  a  season  of  raw 
mist  and  fog.  Between  Christmas  and 
Easter  the  country  is  a  waste  of  waters 
from  the  floods  of  the  Isis  and  Cherwell. 
If  a  frost  come  then,  the  skating  is 
superb,  but  otherwise  it  is  rather  dreary. 
Oxford,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  exist 
during  the  winter  months,  but  only  in 
the  summer  term  can  it  claim  to  live. 
Even  after  Easter  the  summer  is  at  first 
only  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  but  youth 
and  enthusiasm  scorn  all  weak  doubts, 
and  insist  on  the  adoption  of  light  rai- 
ment, straw  hats,  and  ribbons  of  many 
hues.  The  cricket-field  and  the  river 
hardly  offer  undiluted  enjoyment  till  April 
has  melted  into  Maytime.  But  the 
cricket-field  and  the  river  must  not  be 
neglected,  with  "Lord's"  in  the  far  fu- 
ture and  the  "  Eights"  in  the  immediate 
present.  With  this  latter  event  the  real 
season  of  the  summer  term  may  be  said 
to  commence.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  importance  attached  to  athletics  by 
Oxford  opinion.  The  strength  of  this 
feeling  may  not  be  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  its  existence  is  a  matter  for 
unmixed  satisfaction.  Learning  is  one 
thing,  education  is  another ;  and  a  uni- 
versity educatioa  in  its  proper  sense  is 
not  to  be  acquired  by  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations alone;  By  the  Greeks  of 
old,  7j  Yuijyaffrr/.-/]  was  held  to  be  as  essen- 
tial as  ij  iJ.ouffUTJ  to  a  proper  education  ; 
and  this  view  meets  with  warm  approval 
in  the  Oxford  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  another  reason  which  gives  row- 
ing a  special  importance.  The  training 
and   other   sacrifices   which  it  involves 
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demand  a  subordination  of  individual 
desires  to  public  ends ;  and  this  subordi- 
nation in  its  turn  implies  a  spirit  of 
union  and  patriotism  in  the  college  itself. 
This  may  account  for  some  of  the  pres- 
tige which  accompanies  the  headship  of 
the  river ;  and,  while  the  rule  must  not 
be  strained,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
moral  and  social  health  of  a  college  may 
often  be  fairly  gauged  by  the  position  of 
its  "  eight." 

And  now  the  town  begins  to  fill  with 
visitors,  and  the  gray  quadrangles  are 
brightened  by  a  welcome  invasion  of 
sweet  girl  graduates.  Even  the  sloven 
soul  of  the  scout  yields  to  their  gentle 
sway,  and  the  laziest  of  the  tribe  will 
bestir  himself  marvellously  when  ladies 
are  expected. 

As  a  spectacle,  the  "eights"  are  prob- 
ably unique,  for  the  Cambridge  "  May 
races"  lack  some  of  the  Oxford  surround- 
ings. Both  of  them  are  "  bumping" 
races,  a  method  devised  to  enable  a  large 
number  of  boats  to  race  simultaneously. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  practically  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  expansion.  The  boats 
are  arranged  in  a  line  with  a  clear  space 
of  a  length  and  a  half  (about  eighty-four 
feet)  between  each  two,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  racing  of 
the  previous  year.  The  whole  flotilla 
is  started  simultaneously  by  gun-fire,  the 
object  being  to  overtake  and  bump  the 
boat  immediately  above,  and  to  avoid 
the  same  fate  from  the  boat  behind.  A 
boat  bumping  another  takes  its  place  on 
the  following  day  (or  night,  as  it  is 
usually  called),  and  the  races  last  for  six 
days.  Until  1 874,  all  the  boats,  usually 
some  two  dozen  in  number,  started  to- 
gether, but  in  that  year  the  Cambridge 
method  of  rowing  in  two  divisions  was 
adopted,  with  the  view  of  securing  a 
longer  course.  This  has  perhaps  im- 
proved the  rowing,  but  it  has  certainly 
impaired  the  pageant. 

As  the  hour  draws  near,  the  boats 
begin  to  emerge  from  their  several  rafts, 
and  the  river  is  gorgeous  with  the  colors 
of  the  crews  as  they  paddle  down  to  the 
start  (the  race  being  rowed  up-stream). 
Amongst  the  uniforms  are  conspicuous 
the  scarlet  of  Magdalen,  with  its  thin 
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line  of  blue,  the  magenta  and  white  of 
Balliol,  and  the  graceful  black  and  yellow 
of  Brasenose.  The  college  barges  flaunt 
their  diff"erent  standards,  and  from  the 
flagstaff"  of  the  'Varsity  barge  there  de- 
scends a  streaming  line  of  pennons 
marking  the  order  in  which  the  boats 
will  start.  The  report  of  a  cannon 
booms  over  the  water.  It  is  the  five- 
minute  gun,  which  warns  the  crews, 
most  of  whom  are  now  at  their  posts, 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  Little  bags 
of  rosin  are  passed  froui  hand  to  hand, 
to  insure  a  good  grip  of  the  oar,  and 
for  those  who  feel  nervous  a  horrible 
mixture  of  cold  tea  and  brandy  is  pro- 
vided. The  start  itself  is  a  complicated 
affair,  requiring  rather  delicate  manage- 
ment. To  each  starting-post  a  carefully- 
measured  rope  is  attached,  with  a  bung 
at  the  free  end.  This  the  coxswain 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  and,  the  boat 
being  pushed  out  and  held  away  from 
the  bank  by  punt-poles,  her  head  is  kept 
straight  and  the  rope  taut  by  gentle 
paddling  in  the  bows.  To  drop  the 
bung  prematurely  is  a  fatal  mishap,  for 
the  boat  is  then  considered  "  bumped" 
ah  initio.  As  the  line  of  boats  is  a 
long  one,  it  is  necessary  to  start  at  the 
flash,  and  not  at  the  report,  of  the  gun, 
which  takes  two  or  three  precious  sec- 
onds to  reach  the  head  boats.  This  can 
seldom  be  seen  from  the  water,  and, 
accordingly,  the  "  coach"  of  each  crew 
watches  for  it  from  the  bank  by  the  aid 
of  a  carefully- timed  stop-watch.  One 
minute  before  the  start  a  second  gun  is 
fired,  and  then  the  crews  begin  to  pre- 
pare in  earnest.  "  Straw"  and  "  blazes" 
are  cast  off  hastily  to  friends  on  the 
bank,  and  the  boat  is  steadily  pushed  out 
into  the  stream.  The  crowd  by  each 
boat  divides  so  as  to  present  no  obstacle 
to  the  starter's  warnings ;  some  one  is 
deputed  to  watch  the  boat  above,  and 
draw  its  rope  and  bung  out  of  the  way 
of  his  own  boat :  all  talk  is  hushed, 
except  the  periodical  shouts  of  the 
starters  and  the  excited  orders  of  the 
coxswains  to  their  crews.  Bang!  goes 
the  second  gun.  "  Shove  her  off  now  : 
steady:  keep  her  like  that."  "Ten  sec- 
onds gone  !"  shouts  the  starter.    "  Touch 
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her,  bow  !"  cries  the  coxswain  ;  "  gently ; 
that'll  do."  "  Twenty  seconds  gone  !" 
"  Keep  paddling,  bow :  not  so  hard." 
"Thirty  seconds  gone!"  "Easy,  bow; 
back  her  half  a  stroke,  seven."  "  Forty 
seconds  gone  !"  "  Touch  her,  two,  or  we 
shall  be  in  the  weeds."  "  Fifty  seconds 
gone  !"  "  Forward,  all !"  "  Nine,  eight, 
seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  one," — 
then  an  agonizing  moment  as  long  as  a 
lifetime  :  "  Row  !"  And,  with  a  flash 
of  blades  along  the  whole  line,  the  race 
is  off. 

Let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
head  boat.  Besides  the  pride  of  place, 
it  enjoys  the  substantial  advantage  of 
rowing  through  untroubled  water.  It 
has  probably  gained  something  at  the 
start,  and  has  maintained  its  advantage 
past  Weir's  Bridge  and  the  Green 
Barge ;  but  after  the  Gut  the  pursuer 
begins  to  creep  up.  All  along  the  wil- 
lows the  two  race  desperately,  but  the 
distance  which  divides  them  diminishes 
at  every  stroke,  and  after  the  crossing 
there  is  only  half  a  length  of  daylight 
between  them.  But  home  is  now  at 
hand,  and  as  the  leading  boat  passes  the 
college  barges,  "  ringed  round  with  a 
flame  of  fair  faces"  and  bright  with  the 
flutter  of  many  a  dainty  dress,  it  is 
hailed  with  hearty  cheers.  The  band  on 
the  'Varsity  barge  strikes  up  "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes."  If  the  crew  can 
hold  their  own  for  half  a  minute  more, 
they  are  safe.  But  the  strain  of  their 
efforts  is  beginning  to  tell,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  length  behind  them  the  low  prow 
of  the  enemy  is  shooting  up  into  their 
ever-lessening  wake.  Suddenly  above 
the  tumult  on  the  bank  there  rises  the 
sharp  whir-r-r-r  !  of  a  rattle.  It  is  the 
signal  for  the  gaining  crew  to  put  forth 
their  strength.  Stroke  sets  his  teeth 
harder,  and  dashes  in  a  last  spurt  at 
forty-eight  to  the  minute.  His  boat 
leaps  forward ;  for  one  instant  its  bows 
are  buried  in  the  foam  that  surjies  from 
the  other  rudder ;  the  next,  the  babel 
of  voices  culminate  in  a  yell  as  the 
leading  coxswain's  arm  is  uplifted  in 
acknowledgment  that  his  crew  have  been 
bumped  on  the  post.  The  labors  of  the 
week  are  usually  crowned  by  a  rite  sig 


nificantly  described  as  "  going  out  of 
training."  To  the  fallen  nature  of  the 
undergraduate  a  forced  abstinence  from 
the  carnal  joys  of  tobacco,  indifferent 
wine,  and  late  hours  is  extremely  irk- 
some, and  a  relief  from  these  restrictions 
is  hailed  with  delight.  A  distinguished 
oar  once  observed  that  training  always 
produced  in  him  an  apparently  irrational 
desire  to  "  bash"  everything ;  and  this 
aptly  describes  the  state  of  exuberant 
health  which  it  commonly  promotes. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  such  cravings 
are  not  always  allowed  to  lanuuish  un- 
gratified  ;  and  a  grave  seat  of  learning 
at  Oxford  is  (or  was,  Consule  Planco) 
no  less  celebrated  for  its  successes  in 
the  schools  than  for  the  extraordinary 
turbulence  of  its  "  bump-suppers." 

When  summer  puts  on  its  bravery, 
the  scene  is  changed  from  blank  deso- 
lation to  a  fairy-land.  Christ- Church 
meadows  and  Magdalen  walks  are  well 
known  to  fame,  but  many  other  of  the 
college  gardens  are  goodly  to  behold. 
Beyond  the  town  itself,  Nuneham  is 
within  easy  reach  by  water,  Blenheim 
by  road,  and  the  walk  to  Islip  by  the 
Cherwell,  when 

May  with  her  world  in  flower 
Seems  still  to  murmur  and  smile, 

is  a  memory  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
beauty  of  this  little  river,  especially  for 
the  last  mile  of  its  course,  attracts  a 
great  many  "  wet-bobs"  after  the  serious 
business  of  the  Eights  is  over.  It  is  a 
very  paradise  for  loafers,  winding  hither 
and  thither  among  the  trees  and  bushes 
which  enclose  it  under  an  almost  un- 
broken arch  of  leaves. 

And  now  the  supreme  event  of  the 
academic  year,  Commemoration,  ap- 
proaches, and  casts  an  unmistakable 
shadow  before.  Third-year  men  have 
to  leave  their  lodgings  to  make  room  for 
the  influx  of  visitors,  and  either  seek 
refuge  within  their  college  walls  or  go 
down  altogether,  and  there  are  continual 
streams  of  arrivals  and  departures.  The 
actual  ceremony  of  the  encsenia  has  lost 
some  of  its  interest  since  the  authorities 
have  curbed  the  simple  though  slightly 
fescennine  pleasantries  in  which  the  jo- 
vial undergraduate  was  wont  to  indulge. 
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A  good  deal  of  this  chaff  was  really 
clever.  On  one  occasion,  when  an  hon- 
orary degree  was  being  cobferred,  the 
vice-chancellor,  having  put  the  usual 
question  ^^  Placetne  vohis?''  (to  the 
Doctors),  '''' Piacetne  vohis?^^  (to  the 
Masters  of  Arts),  was  interrupted  by  a 
shout  of  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,^^  from  a 
stentorian  undergraduate  throat.  How- 
ever, the  real  attractions  of  the  week 
remain  as  potent  as  ever.  Balls,  picnics, 
water-parties,  and  other  festivities  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  The 
spirit  of  the  carnival  is  in  the  air, 
though  its  riotings  are  absent.  Shyness 
and  reserve  disappear  as  if  by  magic, 
and  the  demurest  of  maidens  become 
dreadfully  naughty.  The  very  chape- 
rons grow  skittish,  and  either  wink  at 
the  peccadilloes  of  their  charges  or  visit 
them  with  the  faintest  of  rebukes.  But 
here  we  tread  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
the  veil  of  a  wise  discretion  must  be 
drawn. 

And  thus,  with  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  these  sketches  of  undergradu- 
ate life  may  be  aptly  brought  to  a  close. 
It  is  difficult  within  the  limits  of  an 
article  to  do  justice  to  all  of  its  manifold 


features :  one  can  only  hope  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  inherent  spirit  which 
underlies  all  its  multiplicity  and  re- 
mains constant  amid  a  host  of  super- 
ficial changes.  Several  generations  of 
undergraduates  have  come  and  gone 
since  I  went  as  a  freshman  to  Oxford, 
and  I  have  had  a  touch  upon  them  all. 
Oxford  philosophy  has  changed  during 
that  period  from  utilitarian  to  transcen- 
dental, and  is  now  edging  off  to  evo- 
lution. Colleges  have  changed  their 
names,  examinations  have  been  reformed 
(not  always  for  the  better),  royal  com- 
missions have  rudely  disturbed  the  snug 
sinecures  of  collegiate  wealth.  But, 
through  all  this,  undergraduate  life  has 
remained  essentially  the  same.  It  still 
presents  the  spectacle  of  a  society  throb- 
bing with  high  aims,  high  hopes,  and 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
governed  by  a  code  of  the  most  rigid 
honor  and  the  unwritten  rules  of  a 
chivalrous  culture.  These  are  the  in- 
fluences which  set  their  seal  upon  the 
university  man,  and  form  the  secret 
alike  of  the  charm  and  of  the  value  of 
a  university  career. 

Norman  Pearson. 
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IN  these  gray  fields  the  golden-rod  is  sere, 
The  hardy  aster  fails,  and  o'er  the  woods 

Half  bid  in  darkening  mist  a  stillness  broods 
Unbroken  by  a  bird-note  far  or  near : 
But  listen,  and  there  rises  faint  and  drear 

A  wail  of  winds  from  wide  sea-solitudes. 

That  on  the  hushed  and  lonely  shore  intrudes, 
And  dies  among  the  whistling  grasses  here. 
It  is  the  herald  of  the  storm  to  be. 

We  wait  with  weed  and  stubble  for  the  blast 
That  shall  come  roaring  from  the  n)idnight  sea, 

Pale,  shattered  forms  upon  the  sands  to  cast. 
God's  image  is  but  clay :  thou  canst  but  free 

What  fears  not  thee,  0  wild  iconoclast ! 

Anna  Boynton  Averill. 
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SITUATED  on  a  level  plain,  with  a 
magnificent  water-power  at  her  feet, 
skirted  by  a  wheat-belt  beginning  at  her 
very  confines  and  stretching  away  to  the 
northwest  more  than  six  hundred  miles, 
— a  belt  surpassed  by  none  for  productive- 
ness and  richness  of  grain, — Minneapolis 
has  within  little  more  than  a  decade 
boldly  discarded  all  the  regular  formulas 
for  milling,  and  built  up  on  a  radically 
new  basis  the  greatest  industry  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  here  that 
the  new  process  of  purifying  wheat 
middlings  was  begun  and  perfected,  and 
that  the  roller  system  has  been  devel- 
oped to  its  fullest  extent.  Here  is 
ground  more  wheat  than  in  any  other  one 
city  or  half-dozen  cities  on  the  globe. 
In  the  busy  season  the  daily  flour-prod- 
uct of  its  mills  makes  a  train  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  off"al 
makes  another  one-third  of  a  mile  long. 
It  is  a  city  of  broad  thoroughfares, 
spacious  ,e:rounds,  and  handsome  resi- 
dences. The  streets  are  all  eighty  feet 
wide,  and  the  principal  avenues  one 
hundred.  But  the  mills  are  the  pride 
of  the  city.  Although  there  are  other 
important  industries,  the  flour-business 
stands  out  pre-eminent,  its  external 
manifestations  being  everywhere  visible. 
Heavy  flour-teams  crawl  lazily  up  the 
hill  from  the  falls,  and  day  and  night 
noisy  switch-engines  pulling  long  trains 
loaded  with  wheat  enter  the  milling 
district,  and  then  come  forth  dragging 
other  long  trains  loaded  with  flour. 
From  this  district,  at  noon  and  night, 
there  comes  an  army  of  dusty  workmen, 
who  scatter  over  the  streets,  leaving 
white  patches  upon  the  clothes  of  the 
people  whom  they  brush  past. 

"  Have  you  been  through  the  flour- 
mills?"  is  a  question  always  put  to  vis- 
itors. 

Immense  sums  of  money  are  invested 
in  these  mills,  numerous  workmen  de- 
pend upon  them  for  support,  and  the 
destruction    of    one    is    regarded    as   a 


public  calamity.  Most  of  them  are 
huddled  together,  and  a  fire  in  one  is 
likely  to  spread  and  make  fearful  havoc 
of  life  and  property :  consequently  an 
alarm  from  that  quarter  brings  out 
almost  the  whole  population.  The  mer- 
chant leaves  his  store,  the  banker  his 
ofiice,  the  accountant  his  books,  the 
mechanic  drops  his  tools,  the  bootblack 
jumps  up  from  his  "  shine ;"  I  have 
even  heard  of  a  Hebrew  shopkeeper 
letting  go  a  customer  to  respond.  Min- 
neapolis has  one  of  the  swiftest  fire- 
departments  in  the  country.  The  pull- 
ing of  a  box  in  the  milling  district  is  a 
general  alarm,  and  the  whole  force,  ex- 
cepting the  reserves,  turn  out.  And 
there  is  no  official  running  ahead,  as  in 
some  Eastern  cities,  to  clear  the  way. 
It  is  a  mad,  wild  rush,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,  —  steamers,  hose- 
carts,  chemical  engines,  and  hook-and- 
ladder  companies  tearing  past  at  a  fu- 
rious gallop,  gongs  sounding,  drivers 
lashing  their  horses  to  greater  speed, 
every  man  and  every  animal  forgetful  of 
all  else  in  the  supreme  endeavor  to  make 
the  quickest  possible  time  to  the  scene 
of  danger. 

The  first  milling  was  probably  a  simple 
crushing  or  pounding  of  grain  with  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and,  later,  something 
like  the  pestle  and  mortar  was  used. 
The  Mosaic  record  tells  us  that  the 
Israelites,  on  their  way  to  the  Promised 
Land,  were  fed  with  manna,  and  that 
"  the  people  went  about  and  gathered  it, 
and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans  and  made 
cakes  of  it."  The  ancient  Hebrews 
seem  never  to  have  used  any  other  kind 
than  hand-mills  ;  and  a  deal  of  grinding 
those  mothers  in  Israel  must  have  had 
to  do,  for  the  patriarchs  seem  to  have 
had  a  special  fondness  for  cakes,  and  a 
special  aversion  to  grinding  the  meal. 
The  women  used  a  rude  contrivance 
consisting  of  two  circular  stones,  the 
lower  convex,  to  fit  into  an  upper  con- 
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cave  stone  which  had  a  hole  in  the 
centre  for  dropping  the  grain  in  between 
the  two.  The  upper  stone  was  worked 
back  and  forth  by  means  of  a  wooden 
handle,  and  the  meal  came  out  through 
a  groove.  The  millstone  driven  by 
power  was  the  natural  outcome  of  this 
tedious  method  of  reducing  grain  to  a 
powder ;  and  when  the  bolting-chest  was 
added  by  Nicolas  Boiler,  or  Bolter,  a 
Saxon  baker,  the  result  was  the  old- 
fashioned  grist-mill,  that  endured  with 
little  improvement  until  a  very  few  years 
ago.  This  was  the  mill  to  which  our 
fathers  carried  their  grist  on  horseback, 
according  to  tradition,  with  a  stone  in 
one  end  of  the  bag  to  balance  it.  They 
received  for  their  wheat  its  equivalent  in 
flour,  less  the  "  toll,"  which  fell  to  the 
honest  proprietor.  One  can  still  find, 
in  secluded  country  districts,  the  weather- 
beaten  grist-mill,  massive  in  foundation, 
wall,  and  roof,  seemingly  able  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  time  forever ;  but 
most  of  them  are  gone  along  with  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom,  their 
places  filled  by  smart  modern  buildings, 
while  the  lumbering  overshot -wheel, 
laboriously  toiling  round  and  round, 
scattering  torrents  of  spray  from  its 
ponderous  arms,  has  given  way  to  the 
swiftly-running  turbine,  hidden  in  an  iron 
tube  down  deep  under  the  basement, 
smaller  but  many  times  more  powerful 
than  the  ancestor  whose  place  it  has 
usurped. 

Many  people  have  the  impression  that 
the  patent  flour  of  to-day,  like  the  so- 
called  best  flour  of  the  old  process,  is 
deficient  in  the  phosphates  and  the  other 
nutritious  elements ;  but  this  is  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  The  great  end  of  modern 
milling  is  to  retain  the  better  elements  of 
the  wheat  in  the  flour.  The  impression 
referred  to  arose  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  old  mills,  before  the  days  of  puri- 
fiers, the  wheat  was  wholly  ground  at 
one  operation,  bran,  dirt,  and  all.  If 
eaten  before  bolting,  one  was  reasonably 
sure  of  getting  what  good  there  was  in 
it,  and  of  securing  his  peck  of  dirt 
besides.  When  bolted,  what  happened 
to  be  fine  and  white  was  sold  as  "  super- 
fine   flour."       But     this    was    mostly 


starch.  The  portion  that  was  bolted 
out — coarse  refuse  from  a  mercantile 
stand-point — was  sold  as  middlings  for 
cattle,  or  was  imperfectly  worked  over 
and  put  into  the  cheaper  grades  of  flour. 
It  was  this  part  of  the  grain,  the  "  mid- 
dlings," that  the  new  process  was  par- 
ticularly devised  to  treat,  because  here 
is  found  the  very  life  of  the  wheat. 
Formerly  the  wheat  was  only  winnowed 
before  grinding.  Now  it  is  scoured, 
brushed,  and  polished  by  complicated 
and  expensive  machinery.  Instead  of 
being  crushed  fine  at  one  grinding,  it  is 
slightly  broken  many  times  by  means  of 
rolls,  in  order  to  loosen  the  dirt  which 
remains  in  the  crease  despite  the  most 
careful  cleaning,  and  to  leave  the  bran 
in  large  flakes,  from  which  the  flour  is 
gradually  worked  off".  By  the  old  sys- 
tem, the  phosphorus — called  by  the  old 
alchemists  "  The  Son  of  Satan" — was 
bolted  out.  It  exists  in  the  wheat-ker- 
nel mainly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  great  bone-  and  muscle-maker. 
Phosphorus  is  so  necessary  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  brain  that  these  same  alche- 
mists had  as  an  axiom,  "  No  phospho- 
rus, no  brains."  Every  time  the  wheat 
passes  between  a  pair  of  rolls  it  is  at 
once  carried  to  separators  and  purifiers, 
where  the  different  kinds  of  middlings 
are  separated,  and  the  dirt,  which  has 
been  released,  is  blown  out.  Thus  it  is 
gradually  reduced  to  flour.  "  Gradual 
reduction"  is  the  milling  term.  The 
rolls,  made  of  chilled  iron,  porcelain,  or 
steel,  have  about  supplanted  the  mill- 
stone, though  the  latter  is  still  used  for 
the  final  reduction  of  the  cleaned  mid- 
dlings to  flour.  Rolls  were  used  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  as 
early  as  1820,  but  the  system  dragged 
until  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  adopted 
and  perfected  it.  The  original  principle 
in  all  of  them  is  the  same, — two  cylin- 
ders about  twenty-two  inches  long  by 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  running  face  to 
face,  and  the  wheat  passed  between 
them.  But  a  dozen  or  so  enterprising 
Yankees  have  taken  out  patents,  made 
fortunes,  and  fought  numerous  lawsuits 
over  smooth  rolls,  rolls  with  sharp  and 
rolls  with  round  corrugations,  rolls  with 
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deep  and  rolls  with  shallow  corruga- 
tions, and  rolls  with  spiral  and  rolls  with 
linear  corrugations.  An  almost  endless 
succession  of  changes  has  been  rung 
upon  the  method  of  corrugating,  in  order 
to  get  new  patents. 

Gluten  is  an  element  of  great  impor- 
tance in  flour,  on  account  both  of  its 
nutritive  value  as  a  food,  and  of  the 
"  strength"  which  it  imparts  to  the  flour. 
It  is  gluten  that  makes  the  dough  so  te- 
nacious, and  that  furnishes  the  strength 
to  raise  the  bread  and  to  keep  it  from 
falling  during  the  baking  process :  con- 
sequently the  value  of  wheat  is  gauged 
by  the  quality  and  amount  of  gluten 
which  it  contains.  The  hard  spring 
wheat  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  excels 
all  other  American  varieties  in  this  valu- 
able component.  Without  going  into  a 
minute  analysis,  it  will  answer  our  pur- 
pose to  say  that  the  kernel  of  wheat 
consists  of — first,  bran,  some  five  coat- 
ings ;  next,  a  series  of  cells  ;  at  the  cen- 
tre, a  quantity  of  pure  starch ;  and  at  one 
end,  the  germ  where  life  is  reproduced. 
In  the  cells  which  lie  very  close  to  the 
inner  coating  of  bran  are  found  the 
gluten  and  phosphates,  in  the  shape  of 
granules  of  atomic  fineness.  Modern 
ingenuity  has  exhausted  itself  over  the 
problem  of  dissecting  the  kernel,  reach- 
ing these  granules,  separating  them 
from  the  germ  and  bran,  and  placing 
them  in  the  packer  unbroken  and  with 
the  least  possible  mixture  of  dirt.  It 
is  a  delicate  operation,  for  the  granules 
are  tender  and  must  not  be  injured.  If 
crushed,  the  gluten  is  spoiled,  and  the 
granules  lose  their  vitality  and  become 
like  the  pomace  of  an  apple  from  which 
the  juice  has  been  expressed.  They 
then  constitute  "  dead  flour,"  as  the 
millers  call  it,  and  must  be  sifted  out 
from  the  patent.  The  best  patent  flour 
is  rather  coarse  and  gritty,  or  "  sharp," 
as  granules  naturally  are.  Cheaper 
flours  are  softer,  owing  to  the  granules 
having  been  crushed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  technical  method  by 
which  the  separation  and  purification  of 
the  different  grades  of  flour  are  accom- 
plished ;  but  the  work  is  done  in  a  very 


thorough  manner  by  machines  that  act 
with  almost  human  intelligence.  The 
middlings-purifier  stands  first  in  impor- 
tance. It  is  some  twelve  years  since  an 
old  Frenchman  named  Lacroix  appeared 
at  the  mill  operated  by  George  H. 
Christian,  and  said  that  he  could  build  a 
machine  that  would  purify  the  middlings, 
at  that  time  almost  worthless,  and  render 
them  fit  to  be  reground  into  a  flour 
that  would  astonish  the  commercial 
world.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  work, 
but  he  was  not  very  successful.  The 
head  miller,  George  T.  Smith,  an  in- 
genious young  fellow,  saw  the  defects 
of  the  contrivance,  and  by  long  and 
patient  labor  in  the  mill  he  was  then  in 
charge  of,  and  subsequently  in  Charles 
A.  Pillsbury's  mill,  succeeded  in  over- 
coming them,  and  in  perfecting  the 
middlings-purifier  now  used  in  every 
new-process  mill.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Pillsbury,  and  all 
hands  generally,  made  suggestions  and 
advanced  theories  as  the  experiments 
went  on,  and  the  thrifty  Smith  promptly 
covered  them  with  successive  patents  as 
they  crystallized  into  practical  shape. 
Lacroix  met  the  fate  of  many  a  projec- 
tor, and  died  in  poverty  at  Faribault^ 
Minnesota,  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Smith 
is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  is  growing  richer.  His  name  is  a 
household  word  throughout  the  milling 
world. 

The  mills  usually  make  three  grades 
of  flour, — the  patent,  the  bakers',  and 
the  low-grade.  Into  the  last  are  turned 
the  sweepiijgs  from  the  floors,  the  dust 
from  the  purifiers,  the  dead  flour,  and  all 
the  offscourings  of  the  mill.  Low-grade 
is  poor  stuff".  Somebody  has  dubbed  it 
"  red  dog."  In  intrinsic  value  it  is 
closely  akin  to  the  well-known  "  yaller 
dog,"  but  commercially  it  is  rated  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  bar- 
rel at  the  mill.  Large  quantities  of  it 
are  exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  consumption  by  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  largely  used  for  adulterating,  and 
the  reader  whose  stomach  craves  hygi- 
enic food  has  eaten  considerable  of  it  m 
"Graham,"  "pure  rye  flour,"  and  pre- 
pared foods.     Dr.  Graham  died  compara- 
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tively  youDg, — at  thirty-eight.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  he  ate  a  good  deal  of  the 
flour  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  if  it  con- 
tained as  much  low-grade  as  "  Graham" 
does  nowadays,  it  is  a  wonder  that  he 
was  not  cut  off  earlier.  In  mills  where 
"Graham"  is  made,  the  "red  dog"  is 
treasured  up  and  placed  therein  and  no 
one  is  the  wiser.  Army  contractors 
used  to  try  to  palm  off  low-grade  upon 
the  soldiers,  but  the  boys  in  blue 
"  kicked"  so  hard  that  the  attempt  is 
never  made  now,  "  Red  dog"  has  often 
been  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  Indian 
problem.  The  government  tries  to 
keep  it  out  of  Indian  affairs,  but  it  will 
creep  in,  like  temperance  into  politics. 
The  regulations  may  provide  that  eatable 
flour  shall  be  furnished  to  the  nation's 
wards,  and  define  the  grade  with  minute 
exactness,  and  money  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  pay  for  such  flour,  but,  somehow 
or  other,  when  it  gets  to  the  reserva- 
tion it  is  only  "  red  dog."  In  his  days 
of  ignorance  the  Indian  thought  "  red 
dog"  a  food  fit  for  the  gods ;  but  after 
studying  civilization  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  acquiring,  among  other  things, 
a  refined  taste,  he  spurns  it  in  disgust  as 
stuff  unfit  for  the  palate  of  a  cultivated 
person. 

Minnesota  patent  flour  now  heads  the 
market,  "  Pillsbury's  Best,"  Washburn's 
"Superlative,"  and  other  favorite  brands 
commanding  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  barrel  more  than  their  com- 
petitors in  the  Eastern  markets.  Chem- 
ical analysis  justifies  the  statement  that 
it  contains  the  nutritive  characteristics 
of  Graham  flour  minus  the  dirt,  the 
woody  fibre  of  the  bran,  and  other 
worthless  material.  Standard  text-books 
on  chemistry,  written  before  the  new 
process  of  milling  was  perfected,  say 
that  the  bran  of  wheat  contains  largely 
the  matter  demanded  by  the  teeth,  bones, 
and  muscles.  It  would  have  been  more 
exact  to  say  that  the  matter  demanded 
by  the  teeth,  bones,  and  muscles  is 
found  clinging  to  the  bran.  True  bran 
C(»ntains  no  more  nutriment  than  the 
peeling  of  a  boiled  potato  or  so  much 
wood.  But  as  the  best  part  of  the 
potato  lies  directly  under  the  skin,  so 


the  best  part  of  the  wheat-kernel  lies 
directly  under  the  bran. 

One  would  suppose  that  continual  ex- 
periment, with  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,  ought  to  bring  the  milling  busi- 
ness to  a  perfect  system.  But  here,  as 
in  other  professions,  the  doctors  disagree. 
It  is  particularly  so  in  the  matter  of 
wheat-cleaning.  A  certain  amount  of 
scouring  is  indispensable.  Some  think 
it  is  better  to  scour  off  two  or  three 
coatings  of  bran,  while  others  maintain 
that  the  grain  should  be  kept  as  nearly 
intact  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine just  where  to  stop  scouring,  be- 
cause if  the  wheat  is  scoured  too  much 
the  bran  becomes  brittle,  breaks  up,  and 
mixes  with  the  flour.  Inventors  are 
still  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  best  methods  of  cleaning  the  wheat, 
and  especiall}^  of  removing  the  germ, 
which  is  a  very  troublesome  little  thing. 
It  is  soft  and  fatty,  and  if  mixed  with 
the  flour  discolors  it  badly.  Many  a 
"  degerminator"  has  been  made  which 
the  inventor  could  demonstrate  to  a 
nicety,  in  theory,  would  remove  the 
germ  without  loosening  a  particle  of 
flour,  but  they  have  all  failed  in  actual 
work.  To  Minneapolis  all  inventors  of 
flour-milling  machinery  make  their  pil- 
grimage, eager  to  lay  their  offerings  upon 
her  altars.  The  remorseless  crucible  of 
practical  work  distinguishes  only  merit, 
and,  unless  the  projector  can  show  more 
or  better  flour  from  the  use  of  his  ma- 
chine, he  is  but  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

In  the  largest  mills  the  appointments 
and  the  work  accomplished  are  on  a  stu- 
pendous scale.  The  Pillsbury  A,  to 
which  is  accorded  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  flouring-mill  in  the 
world,  is  a  noble  building,  occupying  a 
conspicuous  site  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  walls  are  of  limestone, 
of  enormous  thickness,  as  they  must  be 
to  support  the  heavy  machinery.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  five  thousand  two  hundred  bar- 
rels of  flour  and  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  offal  per  day.  This  is 
made  from  twenty-four  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat.  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
wheat  taken   to  the  mill   and  of  flour 
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and  offal  taken  away,  when  it  is  running 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  makes  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  car-loads  daily.  Four 
days'  product  would  load  an  ocean 
steamer.  The  mere  handling  of  the 
wheat  and  product  is  no  small  problem, 
especially  as  the  "  roustabout"  work 
and  the  packing  are  done  in  ten  hours, 
though  the  mill  runs  day  and  night. 
The  flour  must  be  packed  and  loaded  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  an  hour,  or  more  than  eight  per 
minute.  A  great  many  two-hundred- 
and-eighty-pound  sacks  are  used  for  ex- 
porting, and  shipments  are  made  daily 
to  the  principal  European  ports.  The 
mill  employs  two  hundred  men,  is  illu- 
minated by  a  forty-light  electrical  ma- 
chine, has  a  complete  fire  -  apparatus, 
more  than  fifteen  miles  of  belting,  and 
many  other  things  that  excite  the  won- 
der of  visitors.  The  motive  power  for 
the  vast  bulk  of  machinery  which  it  con- 
tains is  supplied  by  two  of  the  largest- 
sized  turbines,  each  driven  by  a  column 
of  water  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  falling 
fifty  feet.  Each  turbine  is  set  in  a  tube 
made  of  heavy  plates  of  boiler-iron, 
through  which  the  immense  body  of 
water  plunges  with  terrific  force.  The 
impact  is  received  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  on  a  solid  flooring  made  of  a  number 
of  intersecting  layers  of  twelve-inch  tim- 
bers firmly  bolted  together  and  embedded 
into  the  sandstone  with  hydraulic  cement. 
The  two  turbines  generate  three  thousand 
horse-power,  and  the  crown-wheel  and 
pinion  at  the  top  of  each  weigh  nine 
thousand  pounds.  The  great  velocity 
at  which  they  revolve  has  caused  several 
of  these  gears  to  fly  into  fragments,  and 
they  have  recently  been  replaced  with 
steel.  On  the  grinding-floor  there  are 
two  hundred  sets  of  rolls  and  twenty 
pair  of  mill-stones,  and  the  other  five 
floors  are  filled  with  machinery  to  cor- 
respond. The  structure  cost  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  a  great  span 
from  the  mill  used  by  the  Israelites  to 
the  Pillsbury  A  mill  of  to-day. 

Next  in  size  is  the  Washburn  A,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  three  thousand  bar- 
rels. This  mill  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Washburn  A,  which  was  totally  de- 


stroyed by  an  explosion  early  in  the 
evening  of  May  2,  1878.  Scarcely  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  of  the 
fourteen  night-workmen  in  the  building 
not  one  escaped.  The  cause  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  flour-dust,  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  is  a  powerful  explo- 
sive. Chemists  employed  to  investigate 
the  disaster  showed,  by  experiments  at 
the  inquest  over  the  fragments  of  the 
bodies  which  were  recovered,  that  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  flour  is  suspended  in 
a  confined  place,  leaving  a  minute  air- 
space around  each  atom,  and  flame  is 
introduced,  it  will  explode  with  great 
force.  These  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions. A  heap  of  burning  flour  will 
smoulder  harmlessly,  but  if  it  is  thrown 
into  the  air  it  will  explode.  Eye-wit- 
nesses say  that  the  mill  was  on  fire  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  explosion,  and 
the  accepted  theory  is  that  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  flour  was  in  suspension 
at  the  time.  Before  the  report  of  the 
first  explosion  had  died  away,  two  other 
mills  contiguous  to  the  big  one  went  off 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  burning 
debris  was  hurled  over  several  acres,  in- 
volving a  large  elevator,  a  number  of 
wooden  buildings,  and  a  lumber-yard  in 
the  conflagration.  Since  then  the  great- 
est precautions  have  been  taken  to  guard 
against  disasters  of  this  kind,  and  the 
large  mills  contain  many  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  dust-catching  machinery 
and  various  devices  for  keeping  the  air 
pure.  There  is  also  a  force  of  men  who 
do  nothing  but  sweep  the  walls,  floors, 
and  machinery ;  and  the  mills  are  now 
considered  comparatively  safe. 

The  other  large  mills  are  the  Wash- 
burn C,  2000,  the  Crown  Roller,  1700, 
the  Standard,  1500,  the  Northwestern 
and  the  Pettit,  each  1300,  and  the 
Columbia,  1000  barrels'  daily  capacity. 
The  others  range  from  300  to  900  bar- 
rels. The  total  daily  capacity  of  the 
twenty-two  mills  now  running  in  the 
city  is  nearly  27,000  barrels,  and  an- 
other mill  in  course  of  construction  will 
swell  this  amount  to  over  28,000.  Run- 
ning to  their  full  capacity,  they  will 
grind  more  than  39,000,000  barrels  per 
annum. 
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All  the  principal  European  national- 
ities are  found  among  the  workmen, 
who  are  generally  very  intelligent.  The 
grinders  and  machine-tenders  rank  as 
skilled  workmen,  and  are  paid  accord- 
ingly, while  the  head  miller's  position  is 
quite  as  important  from  a  monetary 
stand-point  as  that  of  the  captain  of  a 
Cunard  steamer.  A  very  slight  neglect 
or  lack  of  skill  on  his  part  will  cost  his 
employers  a  fortune  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  "  roustabouts,"  who  do  the 
heavy  work  of  handling  the  wheat  and 
flour,  are  mostly  sturdy  Scandinavians 
and  Germans,  or  "  foreign-born  Ameri- 
cans," as  Mr.  Loren  Fletcher  (a  Minne- 
apolis miller,  by  the  way).  Speaker  of 
the  Minnesota  house,  calls  them.* 

The  '^  waste" — that  is  to  say,  the  ma- 
terial that  is  entirely  unaccounted  for 
— is  a  heavy  item,  amounting  to  seven 
pounds  to  the  barrel  of  flour.  In  a 
five-thousand-barrel  mill  the  total  prod- 
uct of  flour  and  offal  is  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  per  day  less  than  the  gross 
weight  of  wheat  ground.  This  great 
bulk  of  material  goes  off  in  evaporation 
and  fine  dust,  and  the  roofs  of  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  thickly  coated  with  a 
dirty  brown  deposit.  In  tearing  out  the 
inside  of  an  old  mill  two  years  ago  for 
rebuilding  on  the  roller  system,  twenty- 
five  tons  of  refuse  flour  were  gathered 
up  after  the  machinery  had  been  run 
perfectly  clean  and  the  whole  place  well 
swept.  It  was  found  around  and  under 
the    machinery,    spouts,    and    elevators 

*  The  Scandinavian  members,  of  whom  there 
are  a  pretty  good  number  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, discovered  that  in  the  make-up  of  the 
house  committees  they  were  poorly  represented, 
and  they  appeared  on  the  floor  with  a  protest 
against  what  they  .styled  the  ignoring  of  an  im- 
portant element.  But  Mr.  Fletcher  completely 
discomfited  the  malcontents  by  coolly  saying 
that  he  diiln't  know  before  that  he  was  expected 
to  go  to  Norway  or  Sweden  or  (iermany  or  iMaine 
or  Massachusetts  for  the  committees,  that  he  had 
supposed  that  this  was  Minnesota,  an  American 
State,  and  that  the  members  of  that  house  were 
all  American  citizens,  no  matter  where  they  were 
born  ;  an  argument  which  settled  the  contro- 
versy amid  applause  for  Mr.  Fletcher. 


with  which  a  flour-mill  is  filled,  and 
between  the  floors,  and  in  nooks  and 
crannies,  where  it  had  been  slowly  ac- 
cumulating. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  flour  is  ex- 
ported. In  1881  the  entire  flour-export 
of  the  United  States  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, 6,300,000  barrels,  and  one-fifth  of 
it  came  from  Minneapolis.  When  this 
spring-wheat  flour  was  first  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  the  canny  Scotch  millers,  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  giving  a  dog 
a  bad  name,  used  to  mix  it  with  their 
cheapest  flour  and  sell  the  compound  as 
"  poor  American  flour,"  in  order  to  dis- 
courage the  business.  But  the  Yankees 
persevered.  A  number  of  mill-propri- 
etors from  Minneapolis  went  over  and 
"  sat  up"  with  the  business,  to  be  sure 
that  the  people  got  the  genuine  article. 
The  consumers  soon  began  to  call  for 
Minnesota  flour,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Americans  were  able  to  under- 
sell the  English  millers  in  their  own 
homes.  For  several  years  there  has 
been  great  agitation  in  Great  Britain 
over  this  "ruinous  competition."  John 
Bull  stubbornly  shut  his  eyes  and  swore 
that  the  American  miller  could  not  be 
making  anything,  but  was  maliciously 
selling  below  cost  in  order  to  close  Eng- 
lish mills  and  then  have  things  his  own 
way.  Less  than  three  years  ago,  when 
the  Minneapolis  millers  were  making  a 
profit  of  over  seventy-five  cents  per  bar- 
rel on  their  foreign  sales,  I  remember 
reading  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Glas- 
gow papers  demonstrating,  in  a  manner 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  authors,  and 
doubtless  to  many  of  their  readers,  that 
there  must  be  at  that  time  a  loss  of 
at  least  one  shilling  per  barrel  on  all 
the  British  shipments  of  the  Minneap- 
olis millers.  Now,  however,  John  has 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth, — which 
is,  that  improved  machinery  and  good 
management  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
— and  he  has  wisely  set  to  work  putting 
in  roller  mills  all  over  England. 

F.  E.  Curtis. 
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IT  was  a  fine  midwinter  day.  Over- 
head, in  depths  of  vivid  blue,  the 
sun  shone  cruelly  brio;ht,  and  beat  down 
on  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  until 
they  glittered  like  snake-scales.  Every- 
body in  Nice  had  come  to  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais, — the  invalids  to  be  wheeled 
slowly  up  and  down  in  their  chairs,  the 
well  people  to  meet  friends  and  see  the 
world.  The  military  band  in  the  public 
garden  played  ceaselessly,  and  the  cosmo- 
politan loungers  on  the  benches  chatted 
as  ceaselessly  in  every  modern  tongue. 
Venders  of  flowers,  of  guide-books,  of 
photographs,  of  matches,  of  smoked 
glasses,  hawked  their  wares,  and  a  tall, 
copper-skinned  fellow,  dressed  as  a  Turk, 
did  his  best  to  persuade  the  crowd  that 
his  pipes  and  cigar-holders  were  as  ex- 
cellent as  his  costume  was  picturesque. 

Some  distance  up  the  promenade,  and 
almost  out  of  hearing  of  the  band,  there 
sat  on  one  of  the  benches  facing  the  sea 
a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  with  a  large 
moustache,  which  was  dyed  a  glossy  blue- 
black  and  waxed  at  the  ends.  In  his 
button-hole  was  a  bunch  of  violets,  and 
across  his  knees  lay  a  light  walking-stick. 
A  small  white  poodle  slept  peacefully  in 
a  ball  at  his  feet.  This  gentleman  saluted 
none  of  the  passers-by,  but  he  scrutinized 
them  all  keenly,  and  now  and  then  rose 
and  looked  earnestly  down  the  Prome- 
nade. Sometimes  he  pulled  out  his 
watch,  glanced  at  it,  and  returned  it  to 
his  pocket  with  a  sort  of  sigh.  This  he 
did  so  often  that  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  two  young  men  who  sat  on  the 
next  bench,  smoking  cigarettes.  One  of 
them,  a  stout,  rubicund  gentleman  of 
perhaps  five-and-twenty,  chuckled,  and, 
indicating  the  occupant  of  the  next 
bench  by  a  slight  gesture,  said,  in  an 
undertone,  "  That  is  the  sixth  time  he 
has  looked  at  his  watch.  Why  do  you 
suppose  she  keeps  him  waiting  ?" 

"  Coquetry,"  murmured  his  compan- 
ion, drawing  his. hat  down  over  his  eyes 
to  shield  them  from  the  sun. 


"  Well,  why  does  she  coquet  with  an 
old  fellow  like  that  ?  He  is  pale  and 
thin,  and  I  dare  sav  he  has  the  con- 
sumption,  like  everybody  else  here. 
Do  you  suppose  he  is  rich, — a  Russian 
prince,  or  a  millionaire  merchant?" 

"  Good  heavens,  Harry !  what  co- 
nundrums you  ask !"  returned  the 
young  man  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
"  If  you  take  such  an  interest  in  Don 
Moustachio  yonder,  go  ask  him  what  his 
name  is,  where  he  comes  from,  what  sort 
of  hair-dye  he  uses,  and  whom  he  is 
waiting  for.  It  won't  be  necessary  for 
you  to  explain  that  you  are  Harry  Gale, 
from  Hartford  :  he  will  know  that  you 
are  a  Yankee." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Don  Mous- 
tachio drew  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket 
once  again,  looked  at  it  steadily  for  a 
full  minute,  and  then,  with  a  melan- 
choly, despondent  air,  walked  down  the 
Promenade,  the  fat  poodle  waddling 
along  at  his  heels. 

"  He  gives  her  up,"  said  Gale.  "  And 
so  should  I.  He  has  been  on  that  bench 
an  hour ;  and  I  saw  him  planted  there 
yesterday.  Jack,  I  should  really  like  to 
see  the  siren.  Is  she  young  or  old,  lean 
or  plump,  blonde  or  brunette?" 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  Jack  replied 
lazily  ;  "  but  I  advise  you  to  come  here 
every  day  and  watch  for  her.  That 
would  just  suit  you, — you  are  so  ro- 
mantic. I  should  think  you  would 
realize  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  a  fat 
fellow  like  you  to  be  romantic." 

"  Hamlet  was  fat,"  Gale  retorted  good- 
humoredly. 

"  Yes,  Hamlet  was  fat,"  said  Jack  ; 
"  and  he  was  crazy,  too  ;  and  sometimes 
I  think  you  are.  Witness  the  aff'air  on 
the  steamer,  witness  the  afl"air  in  Paris, 
witness  the  affair  on  the  express-train  to 
Nice,  and  now  witness  this  insane  curi- 
osity about  an  old  fellow  with  a  dyed 
moustache.  Do  you  propose  to  remain 
on  this  bench  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  to  see  if  the  siren  comes  after  Don 
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Moustachio  ?  You  would  if  I  were  not 
here.     Oh,  you  are  romantic." 

He  rose,  and  from  his  height  of  six 
feet  two  gazed  down  quizzically  at  Gale, 
who  crossed  his  legs  and  smoked  with 
imperturbable  tranquillity.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  rose  too. 

"  Forge  ahead.  Jack,"  he  said.  "  We 
will  go  back  to  the  hotel  if  you  like, 
although  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
the  sunset,  which  the  people  here  seem 
to  think  ushers  in  a  legion  of  devils. 
It  is  all  humbug.  Besides,  I  should 
like  to  stay  and  see  the  light  fade  out 
of  the  sea." 

"  Light  fade  out  of  the  sea !"  Jack 
exclaimed.  "  Let's  talk  of  something 
rational.  What  shall  we  have  for  din- 
ner ?  Did  you  think  the  bisque  last 
night  was  very  good  ?" 

He  thereupon  began  to  elaborate  a 
menu  with  such  care  that  he  had  only 
arrived  at  the  entrees  when  the  public 
garden  was  reached.  It  was  almost  de- 
serted now.  The  band  had  gone  away, 
and  so  had  the  invalids,  and  the  crowd 
about  the  pavilion  was  dispersing  rapidly 
in  all  directions.  Already  the  twilight 
was  drifting  over  the  scene,  bringing 
with  it  a  breath  of  raw  air.  It  was  as 
though  the  curtain  had  been  dropped 
and  the  lights  put  out.  The  two  young 
men  quickened  their  steps  and  struck 
into  a  long,  swinging  gait  that  soon 
brought  them  to  the  Hotel  Chauvain. 
A  superb  functionary  in  livery  met 
them  at  the  door,  and  looked  first  at 
them  and  then  at  the  letter  he  held. 
"  Which,  please,  is  Mr.  John  Russel?" 
he  said,  in  careful  English. 

The  tall  nian  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  took  the  letter  without  a  word. 
After  glancing  at  the  address,  he  said 
lazily,  "  Yes,  it  is  worth  a  tip,"  and 
thereupon  dropped  a  coin  in  the  superb 
functionary's  ever-ready  palm. 

'"  It  is  from  the  Langdons,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Gale.  "  They  have 
a  villa  at  San  Ilemo ;  item,  a  pretty 
daughter ;  item,  a  large  fortune.  I 
was  asked  to  spend  a  week  there,  and  I 
suppose  this  letter  is  the  formal  backing 
up  of  the  informal  invitation."  As  he 
spoke,  he  tore  open  the  missive,  and  now 


he  glanced  over  it  rapidly.  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "  it  is  just 
as  I  supposed.  Well,  I  shall  accept ; 
and,  as  they  wish  me  to  come  at  once,  I 
will  send  them  a  despatch  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  bid  adieu  to  Nice." 

"  And  to  me,"  said  Gale,  somewhat 
ruefully. 

"  Only  for  a  week,"  Kussel  rejoined. 
"  You  can  pick  me  up  at  San  Remo,  or 
I  will  meet  you  at  Genoa  and  then  go 
on  to  Rome  as  we  proposed.  The  week 
that  I  am  at  San  Remo  you  can  spend  in 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  in- 
teresting gentleman  with  the  dyed  mous- 
tache. A  happy  thought  occurs  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  can  supplant  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  mysterious  siren."  Rus- 
sel twisted  the  end  of  his  pointed  beard 
and  looked  wickedly  at  Gale.  "  You 
are  always  hungry  for  adventure,  you 
know,"  he  added. 

"  I  know  I  am  hungry  for  my  dinner 
now,"  Gale  rejoined.  "  What  did  you 
say  we  were  going  to  have  to  eat  ? 
Thank  heaven  !  for  a  week  I  can  make 
my  own  bill  of  fare." 

The  early  morning  train  carried  Rus- 
sel off  to  San  Remo,  and  Gale  was  left 
alone  in  Nice.  In  the  great  crowd  of 
Americans  that  overran  the  hotels,  the 
streets,  the  shops,  he  knew  not  a  soul, 
and  he  wandered  about  on  the  morning 
of  Russel's  departure,  feeling  rather 
lonesome,  and  finally  went  into  the 
Hammam  and  indulged  himself  in  the 
luxury  of  a  Turkish  bath.  In  the  after- 
noon he  of  course  went  with  all  the 
world  to  the  Promenade  des  Anglais. 
After  listening  awhile  to  the  music  and 
watching  a  flirtation  between  a  white- 
capped  bonne  and  a  natty  little  French 
soldier,  he  went  off  to  see  if  Don  Mous- 
tachio was  at  his  post.  He  found  him 
seated  on  the  same  bench,  a  fresh  bou- 
quet of  violets  in  his  button-hole,  and 
the  fat  poodle  asleep  at  his  feet.  Gale 
lighted  a  cigar,  and,  seating  himself  on 
the  next  bench,  made  a  pretence  of 
reading  a  week-old  Figaro.  Don  Mous- 
tachio did  not  appear  to  see  him.  He 
sat  with  his  hands  resting  on  his  walk- 
ing-stick and  his  eyes  £xed  upon  the 
expanse  of  blue  water,  that  to-day  shone 
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like  steel.  When  people  passed,  he 
glanced  at  them  keenly,  without,  how- 
ever, lifting  his  head,  and,  as  before,  he 
drew  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  now 
and  then  and  gazed  upon  it  with  a  re- 
proachful expression.  At  four  o'clock 
precisely  he  rose  and  walked  away,  and 
Gale,  after  a  minute's  deliberation,  fol- 
lowed him  at  a  discreet  distance.  Don 
Moustachio  went  down  the  Promenade, 
through  the  public  garden,  crossed  the 
Rue  Massena,  and  turned  up  a  narrow 
street  lined  with  miscellaneous  little 
shops.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
these  shops  he  entered.  Over  the  door 
was  a  sign  bearing  the  name  "  Brenta," 
and  in  the  window  was  a  show  of  pho- 
tographs, stationery,  carved  woods,  and 
knick-knacks  generally.  Although  Gale 
promptly  entered  the  shop  too,  he  found 
its  only  occupant  to  be  a  plump,  rosy 
woman,  ensconced  in  an  easy-chair  be- 
hind the  counter  and  sewing  industri- 
ously. She  came  forward  with  a  smile, 
and  said,  in  very  English  English, 
"  What  can  I  show  you,  sir  ?" 

"Note-paper,"  Gale  replied  laconic- 
ally, wondering  whether  the  gentleman 
with  the  dyed  moustache  had  hidden 
under  the  counter. 

The  plump  woman  gave  him  a  big 
book  of  samples  to  choose  from,  and, 
while  he  was  turning  the  pages,  she 
chatted  gayly  about  the  weather,  the 
number  of  visitors  at  Nice,  the  new 
company  at  the  theatre,  and  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  kill  himself  the  day 
before  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Gale  leaned  over  the  counter  and 
chatted  too,  until  he  finally  became, 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  the  shop.  "  I'll  take  a 
quire  of  this,"  he  said,  hastily  indicating 
some  note-paper  of  bright-green  tint. 

Madame  Brenta — she  had  told  him 
that  she  was  the  proprietor  of  the  shop 
— wrapped  up  his  purchase  neatly,  and, 
hoping  that  the  next  time  he  needed 
anything  in  her  line  he  would  call,  bade 
him  a  polite  good-afternoon. 

"  But,  meanwhile,  where  the  deuce 
is  Don  Moustachio  ?"  said  Gale  to 
himself  when  he  struck  the  sidewalk. 
Surely  he  went  into  the  shop,   and  as 


surely  he  was  not  there  when  Gale  en- 
tered. 

The  next  afternoon,  however,  he  was 
at  his  post  on  the  Promenade,  the  bunch 
of  violets  in  his  button-hole,  and  the 
poodle  asleep  at  his  feet.  He  was  evi- 
dently conscious  that  the  blond,  rubi- 
cund occupant  of  the  next  bench  had  a 
familiar  face,  and  he  and  Gale  exchanged 
a  formal  salutation.  Gale  read  his  paper 
as  before  until  he  mustered  up  courage 
to  address  Don  Moustachio  and  ask  the 
hour.  "  My  watch  has  run  down,"  he 
added  apologetically. 

"  It  is  now  exactly  twenty-three  min- 
utes of  four,"  the  elder  gentleman  re- 
plied courteously  and  in  English  that 
had  a  queer  foreign  accent,  neither 
French,  German,  nor  Italian.  "  I 
never  let  my  watch  run  down,"  he  con- 
tinued :  "  it  is  a  careless  habit  into  which 
I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  fall." 

The  poodle  looked  up  sleepily  and 
wagged  his  tail. 

"  His  name  is  '  Fall,' "  said  Don 
Moustachio,  "  and  he  thinks  I  spoke  to 
him.  He  is  very  sagacious. — Go  to 
sleep,  Fall."  And  then  he  repeated  the 
command  in  a  language  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  German,  although  it  sounded 
rather  like  it. 

"  Not  sagacious  enough,  though,  to 
understand  English,"  said  Gale,  with  his 
ever-ready  smile. 

"No;  I  always  speak  Dutch  to  him. 
I  am  Dutch  by  birth.  I  came  from 
'Rotterdam,  but  I  have  lived  here  some 
time." 

"  You  speak  English  well,"  Gale 
hazarded. 

"  Ten  of  the  years  of  my  youth  were 
spent  in  London,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
my  sister-in-law,  whom  I  see  much  of, 
is  English  :  so  I  keep  in  constant  prac- 
tice. Monsieur  is  an  American,  unless 
I  mistake  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Gale  said,  feeling  a  trifle  mor- 
tified, "I  am  an  American.  Is  my 
accent  very  nasal  ?"  he  added. 

"  Not  very  ;  but  still  it  is  not  English, 
monsieur.  Myself,  I  prefer  the  Ameri- 
can accent :  it  is  much  more  distinct 
and  easily  understood.  Also,  I  prefer 
the  Americans." 
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Gale  lifted  his  hat  for  his  country- 
men, and  said,  "  Thank  you,"  then  re- 
sumed the  reading  of  his  paper,  while 
Don  Moustachio  took  up  his  former  atti- 
tude of  patient  expectancy. 

An  old  gentleman  wrapped  in  furs 
passed  by,  leaning  heavily  on  the  arm 
of  a  smug-faced  servant ;  then  came  a 
man  and  his  wife,  evidently  plain  Ameri- 
cans from  some  interior  town,  who  gazed 
about  them  with  languid  interest ;  and 
following  them  was  a  bevy  of  merry 
English  girls,  with  a  distracted  govern- 
ess in  tow. 

Suddenly  Don  Moustachio  rose  and 
looked  earnestly  down  the  Promenade. 
Gale  naturally  peered  over  the  top  of  his 
paper,  and  saw  that  the  cause  of  his 
neighbor's  excitement  was  a  lone  female, 
advancing  rapidly,  her  face  quite  hidden 
by  a  neat  umbrella,  with  which  she  kept 
off  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  sea. 
As  she  drew  near,  Don  Moustachio 
smoothed  his  gloved  hands  nervously, 
and  Gale  was  so  interested  that  he  for- 
got his  paper  and  stared  openly.  Was 
this,  then,  the  siren,  this  plump,  trim 
person,  clad  all  in  black  and  clasping  a 
large  prayer-book  ?  The  prayer  -  book 
served  to  remind  Gale  that  it  was  Sun- 
day,— a  fact  he  had  totally  forgotten. 
She  held  her  umbrella  in  such  a  way 
that  her  face  was  not  visible  until  she 
arrived  quite  opposite  the  two  men,  and 
then  was  revealed  a  rosy  English  coun- 
tenance, whereon  unswerving  respecta- 
bility and  decorum  were  stamped.  She 
passed  on  without  lifting  her  eyes,  and 
Don  Moustachio  sank  back  on  the  bench 
again.  He  glanced  toward  Gale,  and,  . 
catching  sight  of  that  young  man's  curi- 
ous gaze,  smiled  a  little  and  reddened. 
Then  he  frowned,  looked  at  his  watch 
sternly,  and  walked  away,  the  faithful 
and  sagacious  poodle  at  his  heels.  Gale 
did  not  dare  follow  him,  although  his 
curiosity  was  now  at  fever-heat  and  he 
burned  to  know  whether  Don  Mous- 
tachio would  again  vanish  in  Madame 
Brenta's  shop.  Possibly  he  was  that 
lady's  husband.  Possibly  that  lady  had 
another  man  for  a  husband  and  the  Dutch 
gallant  for  a  lover.  It  was  the  South  of 
France,  and  anything  was  possible. 


Gale  reached  the  rendezvous  on  the 
Promenade  early  the  next  day,  and 
found  Don  Moustachio's  bench  empty. 
Presently,  however,  that  gentleman  ap- 
peared, walking  slowly,  not  as  though 
he  wished  to  saunter  along  and  enjoy 
the  fine  weather,  but  as  though  it  was 
something  of  an  effort  to  put  one  foot 
before  the  other.  Far  from  being  an- 
noyed at  Gale's  presence,  he  greeted  him 
almost  cordially,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  a  fine  day. 

"  Yes,  a  fine  day,"  Gale  rejoined. 
"  But  all  the  days  are  fine  here,  it  seems 
to  me." 

"  Too  fine ;  too  glaring,"  said  Don 
Moustachio  discontentedly.  "  I  get 
tired  of  the  everlasting  sunshine,  and  I 
long  for  a  gray  day,  such  as  one  enjoys 
in  Holland  and  England.  Ah,  what  a 
relief  a  dark,  rainy  day  would  be !" 

"  But  we  couldn't  come  here  in  the 
rain,"  Gale  said;  "  and  I  prefer  sitting 
out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine  to  staying 
in  the  house  and  listening  to  the  rain- 
drops." 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  the  Prome- 
nade," said  Don  Moustachio,  "  and  espe- 
cially fond  of  this  particular  part  of  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  for  it."  And 
Don  Moustachio  smiled  in  a  mischievous 
meaning  way,  and  then  slowly  shut  one 
eye  and  looked  at  Gale  out  of  the  other 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  wisdom.  Gale's 
red  face  grew  redder  yet.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  Rotterdam  suspect  any- 
thing? Was  he  conscious  of  being  an 
object  of  Yankee  curiosity?  Were  duels 
fashionable  in  Holland  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Gale  frankly  ;  "  I  confess 
1  have  a  reason  for  coming  here  so  regu- 
larly." 

The  elder  man  twisted  up  the  ends  of 
his  dyed  moustache  and  assumed  a  jaunty 
air.  "  A  singular  coincidence,"  he  said, 
with  a  very  brotherly  smile.  "  I  too 
have  a  reason  for  coming  here  so  regu- 
larly." 

"So?"  said  Gale.  He  strangled  an 
incipient  laugh,  and  picked  up  his  news- 
paper. His  neighbor  fancied  that  he, 
too,  was  waiting  for  a  siren. 

Fortune  favors  the  audacious.  To 
Gale's  intense  amazement,  before  a  half- 
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hour  had  elapsed,  he  spied  Miss  Kate 
Brigham,  of  Chicago,  tripping  gayly 
down  the  Promenade,  quite  alone,  and 
looking,  in  her  French  costume,  as 
pretty  as  ever  a  pretty  American  girl 
could.     Of  course  he  rose  and  met  her. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you," 
she  said,  tendering  him  her  hand. 

"  And  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
see  you,"  he  rejoined,  strolling  along 
beside  her.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

"  Having  a  good  time,  of  course.  I 
am  with  the  Mores,  and  we  are  at  the 
Hotel  des  Anglais :  we  always  go  to  the 
hotel  that  stands  first  in  Baedeker.  You 
must  come  and  see  us." 

"Oh,  I  will,"  said  Gale,  "although 
I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
Mores.  But  how  do  you  happen  to  be 
out  here  on  the  Promenade,  all  by  your- 
self?" 

"  I'm  taking  a  constitutional,  that's  all. 
Jennie  More  has  a  headache,  and  Mrs. 
More  never  exercises :  so  I  had  to  come 
alone.  Besides,  I  like  to  see  the  crowd. 
It's  pretty  gay  here, — gayer  than  Paris, 
it  seems,  for  in  Paris  the  gayety  is 
spread  out,  and  here  it  is  all  in  a  bunch. 
We  went  to  Monte  Carlo  yesterday. 
You  have  been  to  Monte  Carlo,  haven't 

you?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  to  Monte  Carlo, 
and  came  away  a  hundred  francs  richer 
than  I  went." 

"  Oh,  you  ought  not  to  gamble. 
Don't  tell ;  but  I  made  fifty  francs  there, 
and  then  I  lost  them,  and  ten  francs 
more  trying  to  get  them  back.  Sixty 
francs !" 

"  Call  it  twelve  dollars,"  said  Gale. 
"  It  doesn't  sound  so  awful.  Beckon 
your  earnings  in  francs  and  your  losses 
in  dollars.  Halloo  !  Who  is  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  carriage?  He  is  cer- 
tainly beckoning  to  you,  or  else  he  is  a 
raving  maniac !" 

"  Why,  it  is  Mr.  More !"  cried  Miss 
Brigham.  "  Of  course  he  wants  me  to 
drive  with  him,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
go ;  but  I  would  a  good  deal  rather 
walk  up  and  down  the  Promenade  with 
you.     Don't  fail  to  come  and  see  us." 

With  this  she  tripped  up  to  the  car- 


riage and  took  her  place  beside  white- 
haired  Mr.  More,  who  smiled  at  her 
benignly. 

Gale  walked  back  to  Don  Moustachio, 
whom  he  found  in  a  most  playful  frame 
of  mind. 

"  Ah,  you  rogue,"  he  cried,  shaking 
his  cane  gayly,  "  you  acted  the  little 
comedy  so  well !  you  were  so  surprised, 
and  she  was  so  surprised  !  It  was  beau- 
tiful." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,"  Gale  rejoined, 
rather  dryly,  and  glancing  at  his  watch. 
"  Past  four  o'clock,"  he  added. 

Don  Moustachio's  playfulness  van- 
ished. "  Then  I  shall  go  home,"  he 
said,  heaving  a  sigh.  "  But  allow  me." 
And  now  he  produced  a  card  from  his 
pocket  and  presented  it  to  Gale  with  a 
bow.  On  the  card  was  neatly  engraved 
the  name  Budolph  Brenta. 

Gale  immediately  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  presenting  his  card,  and  then 
the  two  men  walked  down  the  Prome- 
nade together. 

"  Will  you  not  come  and  take  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me?"  said  the  American, 
true  to  the  habits  of  his  native  land. 

"  With  pleasure,"  responded  Mon- 
sieur Brenta  ;  and  presently  they  entered 
a  cofe^  and  Gale  ordered  a  bottle  of  the 
Burgundy  which  was  put  down  at  the 
highest  figure  on  the  wine-card.  The 
Burgundy  warmed  the  cockles  of  Mon- 
sieur Brenta's  heart,  and  loosened  his 
never  very  stifi"  tongue. 

"  Ah  !"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head,  "  I  envied  you 
when  I  saw  you  going  down  the  Prome- 
nade, so  happy,  and  smiling  at  her  so 
tenderly." 

"  Your  turn  will  come,"  Gale  rejoined 
in  soothing  accents. 

"  I  fear  she  is  ill,"  Monsieur  Brenta 
said.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  gazed  down  at  a  spot  of  wine  on  the 
table.  "  She  has  not  come  to  the  ren- 
dezvous now  for  several  days,  and  she 
used  to  be  there  so  often.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  children  have  kept  her.  She 
is  an  English  governess  in  a  family  here, 
and  her  time  is  not  at  her  own  disposal. 
It  seems  long,  since  I  have  seen  her, 
although,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  a  week." 
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He  drained  his  wine-glass  with  sad  satis- 
faction.    "  I  fear  she  is  ill,"  he  repeated. 

"  Why  not  go  and  find  oiit,  or  write  ?" 
said  Gale,  with  American  directness. 

"  Oh,  that  would  never  do !"  Mon- 
sieur Brenta  exclaimed.  "  The  family 
in  which  she  lives  is  very  severe :  the 
father  looks  over  the  letters  with  the 
eye  of  a — a  watch-mender.  But  they 
treat  her  kindly,  and  I  must  not  cause 
her  to  lose  her  position.  Unluckily, 
I  cannot  marry  just  now, — money-diffi- 
culties, you  know ;  but  they  will  come 
out  all  right.  Pazienza,  as  the  Italians 
say." 

Gale  instantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  new  acquaintance  was  a  Monte- 
Carlo  man  and  was  waiting  until  a 
lucky  turn  at  the  roulette-table  should 
relieve  him  of  his  difficulties.  He  won- 
dered whether  the  English  governess  had 
any  notion  of  the  nature  of  her  sweet- 
heart's mode  of  life.  And  was  she  an 
English  governess  ? 

"  I  am  stopping  with  my  sister-in-law, 
Madame  Brenta,"  Monsieur  continued. 
"  She,  too,  is  an  Englishwoman ;  but, 
bah  !  not  like  mine.  She  is  too  fat,  you 
know,"  and  he  screwed  up  his  face  in 
scorn,  "  and  too  prosaic.  However,  she 
is  clever :  she  makes  money.  All  the 
English  residents  know  her,  and  come  to 
her  when  they  want  anything.  That's 
partly  because  she  goes  to  church  on 
Sundays.  But  she  treats  me  well ;  I 
can  find  no  fault  with  my  sister-in-law, 
although  I  confess  I  shall  be  glad  when 
I  can  return  to  Holland." 

"  You  did  not  come  here  for  your 
health,  then?"  said  Gale,  noting  Mon- 
sieur's sunken  cheeks. 

"  My  health  ?  No,  indeed  :  we  are 
all  thin  in  my  family,  but  we  have  con- 
stitutions like  oxen.  I  came  because 
there  is  a  man  here  who  owes  me  some 
money.  I  am  putting  the  law  on  him, 
— turning  the  screws.  And  he  squeals. 
I  learned  that  phrase  from  an  American, 
— a  South-American.  His  name  was 
De  la  Vergne,  and  he  came  from  New 
Orbans.  But  I  must  not  stay  here  any 
longer,  for  I  promised  my  little  nephew 
I  would  take  him  to  the  house  of  one 
of  his  friends.     There  is  to  be  a  party, 


I  believe.  I  wish  you  good-afternoon, 
Mr.  Gale,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  to- 
morrow." 

That  evening  Gale  went  to  Monte 
Carlo  ;  but,  although  he  stayed  until  the 
midnight  train,  not  a  glimpse  did  he 
have  of  Monsieur  Brenta.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  was  not  a  gambler ;  perhaps 
his  money-difficulties  were  not  con- 
nected with  a  roulette-table.  Poor  old 
fellow  !  there  was  something  honest  and 
unaffected  about  him,  in  spite  of  his 
blue-black  moustache.  Such  were  Gale's 
reflections  as  he  doffed  his  clothes  that 
night  and  slipped  into  bed. 

He  went  to  the  rendezvous  the  next 
afternoon,  feeling  as  anxious  as  though 
he  expected  to  meet  a  true-love  himself. 
But  Monsieur  Brenta  did  not  appear. 
On  the  bench  he  usually  occupied  sat  a 
flashy  dame,  dressed  out  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  holding  a  gaudy  parasol  over 
the  smallest  of  small  bonnets.  And  the 
next  afternoon  Brenta  again  did  not 
appear.  Gale  waited  for  him  until  past 
four  o'clock,  and  then  made  his  way  to 
the  little  shop  where  he  had  bought  the 
green  note-paper,  and  there  he  found 
Madame  Brenta,  suave  and  smiling  as 
usual. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
Monsieur  Rudolph  Brenta's  acquaint- 
ance," Gale  said,  taking  off  his  hat, 
"  and  I  had  a  sort  of  engagement  with 
him  yesterday,  but  he  failed  to  keep  it. 
As  he  did  not  come  to-day  either,  I 
feared  that  he  might  be  ill." 

"  He  has  taken  a  cold,"  Madame 
Brenta  replied,  "  and  I  persuaded  him  to 
stay  in  the  house.  He  was  speaking  of 
you  this  morning,  and  I  know  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  you.  Won't  you  walk 
into  the  parlor?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Gale ;  and 
then  he  followed  her  into  a  good-sized 
room  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  There 
sat  Monsieur  Brenta,  a  huge  white  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  playing 
checkers  with  a  little  boy.  He  rose  at 
Gale's  entrance,  and  held  out  his  hand 
with  evident  pleasure. 

"  Ah,  this  is  kind  of  you,"  he  cried. 
"It  wasn't  difficult  to  find  out  where 
I  lived,  was  it?     I  fancy  everybody  in 
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Nice  knows  the  Brentas.  You  see,  I 
am  condemned  to  remain  in  the  house  ; 
but  I  am  not  in  the  least  ill." 

Then  he  addressed  a  few  words  in 
Dutch  to  the  little  boy,  who  straightway 
left  the  room. 

"  My  nephew  understands  some  Eng- 
lish,— too  much,  in  fact.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  you  were  on  the  Promenade, 
— you  know  where, — and  if  anybody 
came  as  though  looking  for  somebody 
else.     Understand?" 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Gale;  "and 
I  was  there  ;  but  nobody  came." 

Monsieur  Brenta  now  detached  a  large 
locket  from  his  watch-chain,  and,  open- 
ing it,  handed  it  to  Gale  without  a  word. 
He  looked  at  the  miniature  earnestly. 
It  represented  a  blooming  English  face, 
but  by  no  means  a  weak,  sentimental 
one,  and  he  wondered  how  a  woman  who 
looked  like  that,  so  strong  and  self-^ 
reliant,  could  make  a  rendezvous  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais  with  an  elderly 
man  who  dyed  his  moustache.  He  was, 
however,  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  afl&nities,  and  he 
handed  back  the  miniature,  saying, — 

"  A  sweet  face,  Monsieur  Brenta." 

"  It  is  more  than  that,  Mr.  Gale," 
he  replied  gravely :  "  it  is  a  good  face, 
and  worth  a  thousand  weak,  pretty,  in- 
sincere countenances." 

Gale's  respect  for  his  host  grew 
stronger  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  garrulous,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  moustache  being  dyed ;  but  he 
was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave,  and  for 
the  first  time  Gale  felt  ashamed  of  his 
curiosity  and  of  himself.  Mentally,  he 
determined  that  he  would  never  tell  John 
Russel  about  Don  Moustachio  and  the 
English  governess. 

He  stayed  there  some  time,  chatting 
upon  one  topic  and  another,  and  he  made 
the  discovery  that  Monsieur  Brenta  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
He  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  was  very 
well  informed  upon  all  the  questions  of 
the  day.  Finally,  however.  Gale  rose  to 
take  his  leave. 

"  Au  revoirj''  said  Monsieur  Brenta, 
"  until  to-morrow  on  the  Promenade." 

In  the  shop  Madame  Brenta  stopped 


him.  "  Does  Monsieur  Brenta  seem  at 
all  worried  about  his  health  ?"  she  asked. 
"  He  might  say  things  to  you  that  he 
would  keep  even  from  me." 

Gale  stared  at  her  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. "  He — he  is  very  cheerful,"  he 
replied.  "  Is  there  anything  serious  the 
matter  with  him  ?" 

"  Consumption,"  she  said  curtly.  "  A 
sudden  cold  is  very  dangerous." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  Gale 
said.  "  I  hope  this  bad  turn  won't 
last  long."  And  then  he  hurried  out 
into  the  dusky  street. 

He  went  the  next  day  to  the  Prome- 
nade, but  he  had  a  premonition  that  he 
should  not  find  Monsieur  Brenta  there, 
and  this  premonition  proved  correct. 
Again  he  went  to  the  shop.  Instead  of 
plump,  smiling  Madame  Brenta,  he  was 
met  by  a  grenadier-like  Frenchwoman. 

"Is  Monsieur  Brenta  worse?"  he 
asked,    in    the 


grenadier-like 


woman  s 


native  tongue. 

"  Yes ;  he  had  a  hemorrhage  last 
night, — a  very  bad  one.  Here  is  the 
doctor  now,"  said  the  Frenchwoman. 

Gale  turned  as  a  short,  stout  man 
with  a  gray  beard  came  out  of  the  little 
parlor.  "Is  Monsieur  Brenta  worse?" 
he  asked  again. 

"  A  mere  question  of  time,"  the  doc- 
tor answered.  "  He  has  had  too  many 
such  attacks  for  him  to  rally  from  this 
one.  It  is  the  last."  And  the  doctor 
hurried  out  of  the  shop  and  jumped 
into  his  coupe. 

Obeying  a  sudden  impulse, — some- 
thing which  he  indeed  always  obeyed, — 
Gale  took  his  card  from  his  pocket  and 
wrote  thereon,  "  If  I  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  you,  send  for  me.  I  am  at 
the  Hotel  Chauvain."  This  he  handed 
to  the  Frenchwoman,  asking  her  to  give 
it  to  Madame  Brenta.  His  reflections 
as  he  walked  toward  the  hotel  were  sad 
ones.  He  reproached  himself  for  hav- 
ing watched  Monsieur  Brenta,  for  having 
deceived  him  and  coaxed  his  secret  from 
him.  And  he  had  done  it  out  of  sheer 
curiosity,  to  make  a  piquant  tale  where- 
with to  amuse  Bussel.  But  he  would 
never  amuse  Russel  with  this  story  :  it 
would  always  make  him  melancholy  to 
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think  of  it.  And,  meanwhile,  he  won- 
dered where  the  English  governess  was. 
What  would  she  say  when  she  heard  of 
Rudolph  Brenta's  fate  ? 

"  Deuce  take  it  !"  said  Gale  to 
himself.  "  I  will  go  to  Genoa  to-mor- 
row." 

The  next  morning,  while  he  was  sip- 
ping his  coffee,  a  little  note  was  given  to 
him.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Monsieur  Brenta  is 
very  anxious  to  see  you.  He  has  not 
told  me  why  ;  but  I  can  easily  imagine. 
I  beg  you  will  regard  his  wish.  It  is 
among  the  last  he  will  ever  express. 
"  Mary  Brenta." 

"By  George!"  said  Gale.  "Why 
did  I  ever  ask  the  poor  old  fellow  what 
time  it  was  ?" 

He  went  to  the  little  shop  at  once, 
and  was  met  in  the  door-way  by  Madame 
Brenta. 

"  He  is  very  weak,"  she  said,  without 
any  preamble;  "and  don't  stay  with  him 
long.  Humor  him.  It  will  not  cost 
you  anything."  Her  voice  was  curiously 
hard,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  understand  it  all,"  she  continued, 
"  and  I  will  explain  ;  but  go  in  to  him 
now.     He  is  expecting  you." 

She  led  him  into  a  small  room  off  the 
parlor,  back  of  the  shop,  and  there  on 
the  bed  lay  Monsieur  Brenta.  Hair  and 
moustache  were  silvery-white  now,  and 
his  face  was  deathly  pale.  He  held  out 
his  hand  with  a  smile.  "  I  knew  you 
would  come,  Mr.  Gale,"  he  said,  in  a 
feeble  voice.  "  Will  you  do  something 
for  me  ?  I  want  you  to  go  to  that  place 
on  the  Promenade  and  explain  to  her 
why  I  am  not  there.  You  will  know  her 
from  her  portrait.  She  will  be  dressed 
in  black.  She  always  wears  black.  Her 
name — did  I  tell  you  her  name  ?" 

Gale  shook  his  head. 

"  Her  name  is  Elton.  And  give  her 
this."  He  now  brought  a  ring  from 
under  his  pillow.  "  It  belonged  to  her 
motner,  and  she  only  lent  it  to  me  so 
that  I  could  have  another  made  of  the 
right  size.  Don't  say  anything  to  my 
sister-in-law   about   it.      She    is    so — so 
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unsympathetic.  But  she  is — very  kind — 
to  me." 

His  voice  fell  away  into  a  whisper,  and 
he  closed  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  tiring  you,"  Gale  said,  taking 
his  hand,  "  so  I  will  bid  you  good-by. 
I  will  do  as  you  wish." 

Monsieur  Brenta  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled.  "  I  am  not  so  very  ill,"  he  said, 
with  an  effort.  "  Tell  her — I  will  be 
on — on  the  Promenade  in  a  few — days. 
Au  revoiry 

^'■Au  revoir^''  Gale  murmured,  as  he 
went  softly  from  the  room. 

"  What  did  he  want?"  said  Madame 
Brenta,  when  he  entered  the  shop. 
"  There  are  no  money  -  troubles,  are 
there  ?" 

"No  money -troubles,"  he  replied; 
"  but  Monsieur  Brenta  asked  me  not  to 
tell  you  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  for 
•him,  and  I — I  don't  know  whether  I 
ought  to  violate  his  confidence.  I  only 
met  him  by  chance  on  the  Promenade. 
He  was  always  there  on  the  same  bench, 
and  we  made  each  other's  acquaintance, 
and,  someway,  we  grew  very  confidential. 
He  seems  to  trust  me." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  understand  ?" 
said  Madame  Brenta,  laying  her  hand 
on  the  young  man's  arm  and  smiling 
sadly.  "  You  are  not  the  first  he  has 
taken  into  his  confidence,  —  although 
none  of  his  chance  acquaintances  ever 
came  to  the  house  before.  I  think  that 
you  are  a  gentleman." 

"  I  hope  I  am,"  Gale  stammered. 

"  I  know  exactly  what  he  told  you," 
she  continued.  "  He  said  he  was  wait- 
ing to  meet  an  English  governess,  but 
that  she  had  not  come  to  the  rendezvous 
for  several  days,  and  he  feared  she  was 
ill.  He  said  he  had  money-difiiculties 
which  prevented  his  marrying.  He  said 
he  had  a  lawsuit." 

Gale  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Her 
face  was  rather  stern,  and  the  ready 
smile  of  the  trader  had  vanished  from 
her  lips. 

"  Did  he  show  you  the  miniature  ?" 
she  added. 

"Yes,"  said  Gale. 

"  And  did  it  not  remind  you  of  some 
one    vou    had    seen    before  ?"  she    now 
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asked,  in  such  an  odd  tone  that   Gale 
looked  at  her  suddenly. 

"  Why,  it  was  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  a 
great  light  breaking  in  upon  him  all  at 


once 


Yes,  it  was  I,  Mr.  Gale.  I  was  the 
English  governess, — not  an  accomplished 
governess  :  I  only  taught  the  children 
simple  things,  for  they  were  all  young. 
I  met  Monsieur  Brenta  first  at  the 
house  of  one  of  my  friends.  After- 
ward, I  used  to  see  him  there  on  the 
Promenade.  It  was  foolish  ;  but  I  was 
young.  And  I  have  never  regretted  it. 
That  was  more  than  ten  years  ago  ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  saved  enough  money  to 
buy  my  outfit,  we  were  married — " 

"  Married?"  cried  Gale.  "  Why,  he 
said  you  were  his  sister-in-law  !" 

"  I  am  his  wife,"  she  returned,  with 
quiet  dignity.  "  Two  years  after  our 
marriage  he  lost  some  money, — he  had 
never  had  very  much, — and  he  became 
low-spirited.  Finally,  he  fell  ill  of  a 
fever,  and  I  thought  he  would  die  ;  but 


he  did  get  well,  only  he  forgot  that  I 
was  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  a  little  son, 
and  always  after  he  imagined  that  I  was 
his  sister-in-law,  and  treated  me  accord- 
ingly. I  have  carried  on  the  shop,  he 
keeping  accounts  and  attending  to  the 
correspondence  and  doing  many  things 
as  well  as  ever.  At  three  o'clock,  how- 
ever, he  thought  he  must  be  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  on  the  Promenade.  He 
has  always  been  kind  to  me  and  the 
child."  Her  voice  broke,  but  she  con- 
trolled herself.  "  It  has  been  very 
hard,"  she  added. 

Gale  brought  out  of  his  pocket  the 
ring  that  Monsieur  Brenta  had  given 
him  and  laid  it  in  madame's  hand. 

"  It  was  mine,"  she  said,  looking  at 
it  gravely.  "  But  you  must  excuse  me 
now  ;  he  will  need  me  :  he  is  so  weak. 
Good-by,  Mr.  Gale." 

"  Good-by,  Madame  Brenta,"  he  said. 

The  next  day,  the  shutters  were  up 
before  the  shop-window. 

Charles  Dunning. 


MATTHEW    ARNOLD    IN    AMERICA. 


IN  re-reading  some  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
essays,  so  familiar  and  dear  to  many 
of  us,  I  have  repeatedly  asked  myself. 
What,  after  all,  is  their  relation  to  us 
on  this  side  the  sea  ?  How  has  Mr. 
Arnold  touched  American  life,  at  what 
points,  with  what  issue,  for  what  good  ? 
Just  at  present  these  questions  have  the 
special  interest  lent  them  for  the  mo- 
ment by  his  visit  among  us.  There  is, 
naturally,  an  enhanced  curiosity  about 
a  distinguished  writer  who  will  perhaps 
have  something  to  say  about  America 
and  American  ways  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  Not  that  there  is  any  undue 
apprehension  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  may 
say.  It  is  certainly  a  good  sign  if,  as 
Mr.  Beers  says  in  the  "  Century," 
Americans  are  no  longer  sensitive  to 
English  opinion.  IndiiFerence  to  stric- 
ture may  be  in  itself  a  desirable  dispo- 


sition ;  but  may  there  not  be  a  frame  of 
mind  more  desirable  still  ?  I  mean,  along 
with  a  calm  and  clear  contemplation  of 
foreign  criticism,  a  readiness  also  to  pick 
out  and  receive  whatever  is  sound  and 
referable  to  immediate  wants.  Anglo- 
mania has  worked  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  one  way  or  another,  but  the 
adoption  of  the  false  and  meretricious 
sides  of  English  life  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  worth  of  its 
best.  It  would  be  folly  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  England's  poets  and  thinkers, 
who  are  also  ours,  and  not  to  extract 
from  them  what  suits  ourselves  and  our 
ways  of  feeling  and  living. 

It  is  not  hard  to  conjecture  what  Mr. 
Arnold's  impression  will  be.  But  there 
are  some  who  will  at  once  say,  "  As  to 
conjecture,  we  can  dispense  with  that. 
We  foresee  easily  what  the  'Apostle  of 
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Culture'  will  think,  and  pretty  raucli 
what  he  will  say.  But  does  it  matter 
to  us,  after  all  ?  It  is  really  all  one  to 
us  :  we  must  continue  to  go  on  in  our 
own  way,  in  the  direction  our  genius 
indicates.  These  European  doctrinaires 
amuse  us  with  their  manufactured  sys- 
tem and  Old-World  apparatus,  which 
they  want  to  fit  to  conditions  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  They  cannot  dis- 
turb us  or  interfere  with  our  peculiar 
laws  of  growth."  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  this  no  one  will  deny,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  error.  What 
does  it  matter  what  Mr.  Arnold  says  and 
thinks  about  America  ?  To  me,  for  one, 
it  matters  much,  as  it  would  matter 
much  what  Mr.  Morley  would  say,  or 
M.  Scherer  in  France,  or  Hildebrand  in 
Germany.  The  covert  sneer  in  such  a 
remark  illustrates  the  saying  of  a  wise 
Frenchman,  that  what  the  modern  world 
lacked  was,  in  the  intellectual  order,  at- 
tention, and  in  the  moral,  respect  or 
obedience.  Nothing  is  unprofitable  that 
comes  from  an  original  mind  which  has 
reflected  deeply  and  candidly  upon  the 
problems  of  life ;  and  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  done  this  no  one,  I  should  think, 
would  venture  to  gainsay.  The  one  in- 
contestable mark  of  all  his  critical  work 
is  a  profound  and  delicate  intelligence 
applied  to  various  departments  of  human 
activities.  The  difference  of  conditions 
is  a  restricted  factor  :  it  relates  to  ques- 
tions chiefly  political  and  economical. 
But  of  these  I  have  no  intention  of 
speaking  at  present.  What  I  have  to 
say  is  simply  a  word  or  two  on  Mr. 
Arnold's  intellectual  and  social  views, 
and  their  applicability  to  American  life. 
And,  first  of  all,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  Mr.  Arnold  is  such  a  traveller  in 
kind  a.s  has  not  before  this  come  to  us 
from  England.  We  have  had  lately  a 
philosopher,  an  historian,  novelists,  poli- 
ticians, men  of  affairs,  but  none  of  these 
represent  precisely  what  the  author  of 
'•  Essays  in  Criticism"  represents  ;  none 
of  them  represent  the  European  world 
of  pure  literature.  Even  Thackeray  did 
not  do  that.  His  business  was  in  a 
limited  field,  with  individual  types,  with 
general    picturesque   effects.      His   was  ' 


not  the  nature  to  contemplate  a  society 
on  a  large  scale  and  comparatively, 
which  only  amounts  to  saying  that  his 
function  was  not  that  of  the  philosophic 
critic.  Novelists,  like  Dickens  and  Wil- 
liam Black,  have  made  a  study  of  our 
manners,  and  taken  back  home  bits  of 
the  crude  and  unlovely  life  of  a  new 
country,  —  "local  color"  for  exhausted 
palettes,  caught  as  they  ran.  Our  tariff 
and  mercantile  system  have  been  in- 
spected by  Mr.  Bagley  Potter,  the  struc- 
ture of  our  rocks  by  Professor  Geikie, 
and  the  arrangement  of  our  law-courts 
and  methods  of  legal  practice  were  only 
this  moment  under  the  inspection  of 
a  distinguished  judge.  Mr.  Freeman 
has  made  us  a  visit,  rich  already  in  his- 
torical results.  He  found  everything — 
language,  manners,  institutions — singu- 
larly like  England's  !  And,  to  close  the 
list,  we  have  heard  ourselves  discussed 
by  the  greatest  of  living  philosophers. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  said  many  true  and  in- 
structive things  about  American  society, 
and  perhaps  we  have  might  had  more,  and 
been  further  edified,  if  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him,  by  what  inspiration  I  know  not, 
to  deliver  an  undoubtedly  useful  little 
lecture  on  American  hygiene.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's purely  critical  ofiice  and  his  hu- 
manist point  of  view  separate  him  dis- 
tinctly from  all  these.  I  cannot  better 
mark  my  impression  of  the  difference 
than  by  saying  that  as  a  social  critic  he 
has  chiefly  concerned  himself  with  the 
highest  powers  and  requisites  of  civiliza- 
tion,— not  its  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
electric  telegraph,  but  its  spiritual  life, 
— leaving  the  anatomy  of  its  body  to 
others. 

This  is  best  seen  in  his  interest  in 
the  English  "  middle  class,"  and  the 
direction  it  takes.  Accepting  their  in- 
dustry, their  energy,  their  solid  moral 
character,  as  estimable  traits,  he  has 
dwelt  always  upon  the  accompanying 
defects  and  limitations  for  which  those 
fundamental  virtues  could  not  compen- 
sate,— the  immense  ennvi  and  the  hid- 
eousness  of  their  lives,  their  ignorance, 
their  lack  of  taste,  and  their  narrow 
prejudices.  Now,  this  description  of  the 
middle  class  is  applicable  to  certain  social 
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phases  of  American  life,  but  only  with 
certain  allowances.  I  must  set  the 
limits  of  allowance  first.  The  very  defi- 
nitions will  not  cover  our  conditions : 
they  want  elasticity.  No  American 
sociologist  has  ever  recognized  a  middle 
class  in  this  country,  and  it  is  hard  for 
plain  people  to  tell  what  they  mean  by 
it.  If  the  artisan  class  of  the  cities 
and  the  great  agricultural  class  of  the 
West  are  the  "middle,"  it  may  be  said 
at  once  that  they  are  not  Philistines.  If 
the  term  "Philistine"  means,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  says  it  does,  the  "  strong, 
dogjred,  unenlightened  opponent  of  the 
children  of  the  light,"  or  inaccessibility 
to  ideas,  we  have  still  another  definition 
which  does  not  exactly  suit.  In  these 
two  great  classes  there  is,  instead  of 
doggedness,  a  singular  openness  of  mind, 
a  surprising  power  of  adaptation,  devel- 
oped partly  by  the  variable  character 
and  necessary  makeshifts  of  ordinary 
American  existence.  They  are  too  sure 
to  accept  almost  anything  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  reason,  to  practicability, 
and  to  their  widely-diffused  mental  in- 
terests. This  modifiability,  this  pliancy 
to  the  best  opinion,  has  been  illustrated 
over  and  over  again  in  the  rapid  and  in- 
telligent change  of  opinion  on  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment,  in  which 
the  greenback  craze  faded  like  a  dream, 
and  in  the  universal  toleration  accorded 
to  religious  and  social  opinions  and  their 
most  conflicting  claims.  Here,  indeed, 
they  have  shown  an  accessibility  to  ideas, 
a  flexibility,  which  should  be  called  by 
another  name.  It  has  no  relation,  except 
that  of  opposition,  to  English  middle- 
class  notions  of  routine,  of  prescription, 
of  narrow  prejudice.  The  danger  is  all 
the  other  way.  Americans  lament  the 
absence  of  that  stability  which  in  its 
excess  produces  the  very  thing  Mr. 
Arnold  dislikes, — immobility ;  they  de- 
plore the  lack  of  standards,  of  central 
traditions  to  restrain  within  bounds  this 
high  license  of  speculation.  It  has 
led  to  a  kind  of  optimistic  fatalism,  the 
real  religion  of  the  West,  which  has 
little  resemblance  to  the  steady-going 
conservatism  of  the  English  farmer. 
However,  this  is  a  point  which  will 


be  no  doubt  amply  discussed  by  others. 
It  is  better  now  to  look  only  at  such 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  ideas  as  have  an  appli- 
cation for  us.  He  is  the  great  foe  of 
Philistinism,  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Beers  observes,  Philistines 
are  to  be  found  here  "  in  great  rank- 
ness  and  luxuriance."  They  crowd  and 
elbow  us  on  every  side,  and  take  a  beau- 
tiful pride  in  exhibiting  themselves. 
They  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
"  practical  man, — the  man  who  is  im- 
patient with  theories."  Yes,  we  know 
what  these  are.  Since  the  war — an 
event  which  set  such  a  high  value  on 
action,  at  the  cost  of  reflection — there 
has  been  a  fine  crop  of  the  species.  We 
have  flattered  them,  and  applauded  them, 
and  heaped  every  sort  of  honor  upon 
them,  and  in  return  they  have  been  kind 
enough  to  offer  to  govern  us.  And  they 
have  governed  us  with  a  vengeance ! 
Governed  is  too  small  a  word  to  describe 
the  political  interregnum  of  the  Philis- 
tines. They  have  reigned.  But  never- 
theless the  reflection  that  the  mass  of 
Americans  are  Philistines  must  not,  Mr. 
Beers  adds,  disquiet  us.  The  rough 
work  of  the  world  has  to  be  done  by 
some  one,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  they  who  now  do  it  will  be 
immediately  transformed  by  "  an  un- 
attainable though  a  beautiful  ideal," — 
culture,  namely,  the  study  of  perfection. 
Very  true  ;  nobody  looks  at  once  for  "  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for;"  but  should  that  deter  us  from  the 
utterance  and  enforcement  of  the  ideal 
by  every  rational  means  ?  Do  we  look 
to  see  any  class  of  men  rise  and  run 
the  race  without  keeping  before  them 
steadily  the  goal,  as  the  English  and 
French  encyclopaedic  thinkers  did  for 
the  eighteenth  century  ? 

But  there  is  an  American  Philistine 
whom  Mr.  Beers's  description  fails  to 
cover.  Much  more  than  the  proletariat, 
those  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the 
world,  the  newly-enriched  are  dangerous 
and  act  as  a  present  check  on  the  attain- 
ment of  a  purer  social  scheme.  With 
no  care  for  culture,  or  else  an  inadequate 
and  perverted  notion  of  it,  they  have 
far  less  excuse  for  their  defects.      For 
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they  have  almost  immeasurable  power 
and  influence,  and  in  general  they  use  it 
for  selfish  ends  and  ignoble  pretensions. 
We  know  well  enough,  not  to  exagger- 
ate, their  passion  for  display,  for  os- 
tentation in  private  life,  corrupt  uses  in 
politics,  the  exhibition  of  power  for  its 
own  sake.  All  this  is  perhaps  too  much 
talked  of;  in  talking,  we  forget  that, 
after  all,  they  are  setting  up  images  be- 
fore an  applauding  and  envious  public, 
which  it  will  take,  not  a  generation  only, 
as  is  so  often  said,  but  generations  of  the 
thoughtful  labor  of  men  and  women  to 
pull  down  from  the  usurped  niches  of 
popular  opinion.  Yet  surely  to  this 
powerful  class,  with  its  opportunity,  its 
abundant  means  and  secured  ease,  the 
aims  of  a  high  civilization  are  within 
reach.  To  possess  all  its  fairest  fruits, 
they  need  but  to  have  the  desire,  the 
temper,  the  spirit  of  pursuit  and  recep- 
tivity. Fortunately,  there  are  indica- 
tions in  the  air  that  this  transformation 
is  gradually  coming  about.  The  new 
instincts  recently  awakened  within  it,  for 
travel,  for  leisure,  for  a  decorous  outside, 
are  beginning  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  right  and  generous  uses 
of  wealth ;  yet  there  is  room  enough  for 
many  of  those  things  which  Mr.  Arnold 
has  proclaimed  for  years  as  lacking  in  a 
society  like  ours ;  room  enough  for  nobler 
ideals  and  a  broader  culture. 

In  a  period  when  materialism  was 
a.scendant  and  force  worshipped,  Mr. 
Arnold  has  vindicated  the  right  of 
reasonableness,  calm  reflection,  and  the 
spiritual  graces  and  amenities  of  life. 
The  great  current  of  contemporary 
English  teaching  ignored  this  and  some- 
times derided  it.  But  Mr.  Arnold  saw 
the  strength  of  the  British  fibre, — that 
it  lay,  as  does  the  American,  in  energy, 
in  ju.stice,  in  gravity  of  character.  In- 
stead of  irritating  these  into  abnormal 
activity,  as  some  radical  leaders  had 
done,  producing  their  extremes,  self- 
pride,  hardness,  gloom,  and  asceticism, 
if.  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek 
for  t.n  infu.sion  of  some  new  clement, 
not  such  as  to  injure,  but  such  as  to 
relieve  the  old  and  give  it  a  more  vari- 
ous and  supple  life,  remove  its  hideous- 


ness,  and  dissipate  its  ennui.  So  at 
least  Mr.  Arnold  thought,  and  he  labored 
strenuously  for  that  end.  But  for  a  long 
time  this  fine  and  penetrating  voice  in  a 
new  wilderness,  pleading  for  things  so 
delicate  and  true  to  the  best  that  is  in 
us,  was  lost,  almost  stifled  in  the  voluble 
and  pessimistic  grumble  that  rolled  from 
the  Craigenputtock  moors  to  the  inmost 
corners  of  English  and  American  homes. 
The  cult  of  downright  force,  of  military 
deeds  and  heroes,  for  its  own  sake,  so 
much  more  congenial  to  the  brute  in 
us,  had  full  sway  for  once,  and  glorified 
itself  exceedingly.  And  this,  too,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
has  its  dominion,  its  hierarchy  of  saints 
and  shibboleths,  among  ourselves.  Its 
spirit  is  everywhere,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  to  the  crudest  novel 
that  issues  from  the  press.  It  is  crys- 
tallized into  cant  phrases  which  pass  for 
true  coin.  Let  us  not  undervalue  th^ 
worth  of  "enterprise,"  of  "sand,"  to  a 
new  society  principally  engaged  in  the 
settlement  of  land  and  the  extractive 
industries ;  but  let  us  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  blind  ourselves  to  what  it  has  failed 
to  give  us.  Now  that  the  groundwork  of 
rational  and  material  life  is  pretty  much 
laid  out,  it  would  be  wiser  to  look  a  little 
more  to  the  superstructure. 

B#t  here  the  temper  of  force,  of 
enterprise,  is  going  to  play  but  a  secon- 
dary part :  the  rarer  and  finer  growths 
are  to  come  principally  from  that  union 
of  knowledge  and  jK?finement,  that  cul- 
ture which  is  the^mplement  of  char- 
acter, which  Mr.  Arnold,  contemplating 
a  really  first-rate  civilization,  says  must 
become  general  and  pervasive.  The 
temper  of  toleration,  of  concession,  of 
sacrifice,  of  men's  br(?therhood,  is  to 
work  the  change. 

I  said,  a  while  ago,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
had  given  predominant  attention  to  these 
crowning  products  and  requisites  of  civil- 
ization. Well,  in  the  country  where  he 
now  is,  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  preliminary  and  more 
material  necessities.  We  have  been  build- 
ing up  the  body,  clothing  it,  fitting  it 
to  withstand  the  storms,  perfecting  its 
mechanical   and   dynamic   forces.     And 
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doubtless  this  is  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  Mr.  Arnold  as  much  as  says  to  us, 
Now  that  you  have  your  admirably 
strong  and  efficient  body,  what  can  it 
do  ?  What  are  its  mind  and  heart  capable 
of?  What  kind  of  higher  life  has  it? 
In  his  Liverpool  address  in  1882,  speak- 
ing; of  the  stimulus  which  business  com- 
munities  most  needed,  he  said,  "  Money- 
making  is  not  enough  by  itself.  Industry 
is  not  enough  by  itself  Seriousness  is 
not  enough  by  itself"  Now,  here  are 
three  important  things  which  all  our 
towns  and  cities  possess,  and  each  in  a 
high  degree.  They  have  together  made 
our  civilization  what  it  is  ;  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  this  acute  and  impartial 
thinker  that  it  is  not  enough.  We  look 
around  us,  and  say  to  ourselves,  it  looks 
about  as  well  adjusted  and  complete  as 
any  similar  civilization  in  its  stage. 
What  more  is  wanted  ?  Few  of  us 
are  content  to  reply  in  haste  and  self- 
confidence,  Nothing  more.  We  have 
learned  better  than  that;  and,  while 
with  Mr.  Arnold  we  find  the  threefold 
stimulus  he  mentions  indispensable,  use- 
ful, respectable,  nevertheless  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  minority  who  feel  "  the 
need  in  man  for  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge, his  desire  for  beauty,  his  instinct 
for  society  and  for  pleasurable  and 
graceful  forms  of  society."  Again,  he 
has  said,  in  diflPerent  words,  that  the 
powers  that  build  up  civilization  are  the 
expansive  instincts  for  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, conduct,  science,'^  beauty,  manners. 
Development  in  one  'of  these  will  not 
compensate  for  failure  in  others  :  what 
is  sought  is  the  humanization  of  society. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  thought  of 
any  modern  writer,  unless  it  be  Emer- 
son,— whose  whole  teaching  to  his  coun- 
trymen is  precisely  similar, — which  ap- 
plies so  directly  and  with  so  much  force 
to  the  general  condition  of  our  society 
and  its  real  needs.  It  of  course  applies 
in  some  ways  more  especially  than  in 
others.  It  will  perhaps  greatly  please 
Mr.  Arnold  to  watch  the  growing  appre- 
ciation and  provision  made  for  beauty  in 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities.  In  the 
laying  out  of  new  towns,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  old  ones,  in  private  architecture 


and  home-decoration,  in  gardening,  in 
art-schools  and  academies,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  genuine  interest  and  progress,  to 
which  the  old  and  settled  English  towns 
offer  no  parallel  as  yet.  But  it  may  be 
a  passing  fashion ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
work  still  to  be  done  in  educating  public 
taste  and  in  creating  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  an  harmonious  outward  ex- 
istence is  enormous.  In  the  case  of 
society,  too,  "  in  its  pleasurable  and 
graceful,"  and,  I  should  add,  in  its 
simpler  forms,  we  are  still  in  the  habits 
of  adolescence.  There  is  hardlv  here  the 
same  brutalized  lower  class  which  fer- 
ments at  the  bottom  of  English  society, 
the  relic  of  Hogarth's  time ;  but  the 
lowest  class  in  our  cities  is  nearly  as 
bad  in  its  own  way,  and  impenetrable 
for  the  present.  But,  above  it,  the 
class  that  is  least  graceful  in  its  forms 
is  the  exuberant  and  audacious  younger 
generation,  enamoured  of  balls  and  routs, 
showy,  glaring,  aggressive.  It  is  this 
bold  youthfulness  which  nips  the  bud  of 
social  intercourse.  The  ripe  in  years, 
the  mature  men  and  charming  women 
among  us,  are  pushed  to  the  wall.  The 
clamor  of  the  noisy  life  resounding  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  kills  as  it  goes  all 
simple  and  amiable  society.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  lacking  the  high  accomplish- 
ments, the  intellectual  pursuits,  the  grace- 
ful social  life  to  be  found  in  France.  So 
far  as  the  lack  of  these  belongs  to  our  stage 
of  growth,  Mr.  Arnold,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  be  the  one  to  misjudge.  But  in  set- 
ting up  a  true  social  ideal  for  a  great 
commercial  city  he  showed  us  some 
things  especially  needful  in  a  good  deal 
of  American  society.  I  think  we  can 
see  that  if  there  had  been  any  large 
organized  and  various  social  life  among 
us,  Mr.  Spencer's  observation  on  the 
strain  and  pressure  of  overwork  visible 
everywhere  would  never  have  been 
made. 

There  are  suggestions  of  still  another 
kind  in  Mr.  Arnold's  works  which  have 
a  more  distinctly  personal  value.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  thoughts  and  the 
kind  of  thoughts  we  owe  to  him.  The 
necessity  of  a  true  and  simple  culture, 
tolerance  in  all  things,  disinterestedness 
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in  mental  judgments,  the  seeing  a  thing 
as  it  is  itself,  or  lucidity  of  mind,  tem- 
perance in  expression,  amiability  in  life 
and  character,  the  endeavor  to  know  the 
best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the 
world, — here,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have 
the  heads  of  so  many  sermons ;  but 
what  delightful  sermons  they  have  been  ! 
The  first  of  all  English  critics  (I  do 
not  limit  it  by  the  qualifying  adjective 
"living'),  he  writes  with  exquisite  fine- 
ness of  perception  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  insight,  with  a  charm  of  style  and 
language  peculiarly  his  own.  How  it 
has  flowed  into  our  ears,  this  strong, 
supple,  simple  diction,  at  once  full  of 
amenity  and  light  irony,  wrapping  fold 
within  fold  the  subtilty  of  his  thought, 
and  letting  us  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
a  beautiful  and  finely-tempered  mind  ! 
And  the  matter  of  these  essays,  I  need 
hardly  say,  has  become  in  a  peculiar 
way  the  common  stock  of  all  who  love 
letters  and  desire  to  further  themselves 
in  knowledge  and  right  feeling.  His 
ideas  have  been  so  mildly  insisted  on,  so 
gently  and  continuously  dinned  into  our 
ears,  that  it  is  hard  to  dwell  on  them 
very  long  without  unconsciously  employ- 
ing the  very  phrases  which  embody  them. 
But  this  is  a  necessity  in  the  case  of 
every  great  teacher,  when  he  has  a  new 
and  pressing  message  to  deliver;  and 
Mr.  Arnold  has  not  escaped  it.  He  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  phrases.  He 
smilingly  alluded  to  this  himself  in  his 
Liverpool  address,  when  he  said  that  to 
many  his  presence,  instead  of  that  of  a 
man  of  science,  must  be  disappointing, — 
a  worn-out  man  of  letters  "  with  one  nos- 
trum for  application"  and  "  a  frippery  of 
phra.ses  about  sweetness  and  light."  And 
the  number  is  legion  who  take  his  deli- 
cate irony  seriously,  and,  sneering  at  the 
face  of  the  coin,  never  learn  what  sort  of 
a  reserve  deposit  it  stands  for. 

But  his  message  to  the  individual 
mind  is  both  gracious  and  solid, — gra- 
cious in  its  manner  of  presentation,  and 
solid  in  its  needfulness  and  wide  scope. 
He  nas  kept  fast  the  faith  of  human- 
ism, the  cultivation  of  man  in  the  free- 
dom and  harmony  of  all  his  faculties. 
His  portraits  of  single  gifted  natures,  of 


Falkland ,  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Gu^rin , 
George  Sand,  Joubert,  enforce  the  value 
of  simplicity,  courage,  largeness  of  mind, 
clearness,  and  agreeableness,  but  they 
also  present  the  picture  of  minds  play- 
ing freely  and  surely  within  their  sphere 
in  a  society  humanized  by  them  and  re- 
acting upon  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  long  indeed  before 
Mr.  Arnold's  true  greatness  is  under- 
stood and  the  profoundness  of  his  ideas 
and  their  connection  with  present  needs 
are  properly  weighed  and  felt.  But  it 
will  come,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
unbiassed  his  thought  has  been,  how 
sincere  and  almost  sad  in  its  earnestness. 
To  represent  him  as  a  fastidious  critic, 
living  apart  in  a  thin  region  of  intellec- 
tual indifference,  is  to  do  him  grave  in- 
jury. Look,  I  ask  again,  at  his  warm 
and  unceasing  interest  in  the  English 
middle  class,  and  his  unparalleled  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  welfare.  When  the 
time  comes  I  speak  of,  we  shall  see  that, 
instead  of  regarding  that  class  too  much 
de  haut  en  has,  as  Mr.  Beers  puts  it,  he 
has  striven  with  it  as  if  it  were  his  own, 
as,  in  fact,  it  is. 

"  Happy  the  workers,"  he  said  once, 
"  whose  way  and  work  have  to  be 
changed  only,  not  abolished.  The  Puri- 
tan middle  class,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
still  the  best  stuff  in  this  nation.  Some 
have  hated  and  persecuted  it;  many  have 
derided  and  flattered  it, — flattered  it 
that  while  they  deride  it  they  may  use 
it.  /  have  believed  in  it.  It  is  the 
best  stuff  in  this  nation,  and  in  its  suc- 
cess is  our  best  hope  for  the  future. 
But  to  succeed  it  must  be  transformed.^^ 
There,  in  small  compass,  is  Mr.  Arnold's 
whole  philosophy  of  the  middle  class ; 
there  is  the  evidence  of  his  belief  in 
it  and  the  expression  of  its  chief  need. 
In  working  for  its  transformation  he  has 
written  and  acted  with  straightforward 
independence.  He  belongs  to  no  party  ; 
he  has  approached  and  cajoled  none ; 
he  has  never  gone  with  the  stream  of 
English  life  because  it  was  English.  His 
position  has  rather  isolated  him,  as  it 
isolated  Shelley  and  Byron  ;  but  it  has 
not  shattered  him,  as  it  did  them.  He 
has   stood  alone,   against   a   formidable 
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onset  of  misunderstanding,  uncivil  sneer, 
and  low-bred  discourtesy  ;  but  he  has 
come  out  of  it  the  clear  victor  in  tem- 
per and  actual  achievement.  Through- 
out it  all  his  demeanor  has  been  admira- 
ble in  defence  and  attack, — the  courage 
of  the  cavalier,  we  say  to  ourselves,  as 
we  watch  his  career,  stout  of  heart,  clear 


of  head,  unswerving,  yet  preserving  the 
grace  of  delicate  irony,  the  temper  of 
courtliness  and  candor ;  while  so  subtile 
and  direct  in  retort,  so  quick  with  a  smile 
and  a  blow,  that  the  wretched  antagonist 
falls  prone  unconscious  how  fine  a  rapier- 
point  has  pierced  his  bulky  coat  of  mail. 
Louis  Judson  Swinburne. 


THE    OLD    CITY. 


ANCIENT  city,  down  thy  street 
Minstrels  make  their  music  sweet 
Sound  of  bells  is  on  the  air. 
Fountains  sing  in  every  square, 
Where,  from  dawn  to  shut  of  day. 
Maidens  walk  and  children  play  ; 
And  at  night,  when  all  are  gone. 
The  waters  in  the  dark  sin";  on, 
Till  the  moonrise  and  the  breeze 
Whiten  the  horse-chestnut-trees. 
Cool  thou  liest,  leisured,  slow, 
On  the  plains  of  long  ago. 
All  unvexed  of  fretful  trades 
Through  thy  rich  and  dim  arcades. 
Overlooking  lands  below 
Terraced  to  thy  green  plateau. 

Dear  old  city,  it  is  long 
Since  I  heard  thy  minstrels'  song. 
Since  I  heard  thy  church-bells  deep, 
Since  I  watched  thy  fountains  leap  ; 
Yet,  whichever  way  I  turn. 
Still  I  see  the  sunset  burn 
At  the  ending  of  the  street. 
Where  the  chestnut  branches  meet, 
Where,  between  the  gray  bazaars. 
Maidens  walk  with  eyes  like  stars, 
And  the  slippered  merchants  go 
On  the  pavements  to  and  fro. 
Upland  winds  blow  through  my  sleep, 
Moonrise  glimmers,  waters  leap. 
Till,  awaking,  thou  dost  seem 
Like  a  city  of  a  dream, — 
Like  a  city  of  the  air, 
Builded  high,  aloof  and  fair, — 
Such  as  childhood  used  to  know 
On  the  plains  of  long  ago. 

Henry  A.  Beers. 
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I.— GEOGRAPHICAL  PREMISES. 


THERE  are  two  questions  of  para- 
mount importance  which  every  son 
of  earth  may  be  called  upon  to  decide, 
unless  Fate,  with  her  talent  for  inter- 
ference, should  save  him  that  trouble, — 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  the  choice 
of  a  permanent  home.  In  both  cases  a 
correct  first  choice  is  apt  to  save  a  good 
deal  of  subsequent  tribulation,  and  for 
the  same  chief  reason :  transplanting 
damages  the  roots  of  a  tree.  Inhabi- 
tiveness,  as  the  phrenologists  call  a  pri- 
mary instinct  of  the  human  mind,  needs 
time  and  undisturbed  growth  to  develop 
its  best  fruits.  Not  every  soil  is  fit  for 
every  plant :  still,  there  are  certain  gen- 
eral conditions  of  prosperity,  of  which 
we  propose  here  to  consider  the  most 
important,  especially  those  referring  to 
the  basis  of  all  terrestrial  well-being, — 
health. 

The  question  of  climate  deserves  prece- 
dence. There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in 
measuring  the  abilities  of  man  against 
the  hostile  power  of  nature,  as  in  raising 
oranges  in  the  glass-roofed  avenues  of 
Peterhof,  or  flower-gardens  at  El  Kargeh, 
where  the  artesian  wells  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  still  defy  the  sand-drifts  of  the 
Thebaid.  Unlimited  wealth  can  equal- 
ize the  contrasts  of  all  zones ;  but  for 
persons  of  moderate  means  geographical 
considerations  are,  in  the  choice  of  a 
home,  so  far  from  being  unimportant 
that  a  mistake  in  that  respect  might  out- 
weigh all  other  advantages.  What  inci- 
dental attractions  of  a  homestead  could, 
for  instance,  compensate  the  settler  of 
such  regions  as  the  "  beaver-swamps" 
between  Marquette  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  at  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  the  thermometer  remains 
for  days  at  40°  below  zero,  while  clouds 
of  snow  and  gritty  ice-dust  sweep  across 
the  lake  with  the  force  of  a  tornado,  and 
where  the  air  of  the  short  summer  re- 
sounds night  and  day  with   the  hum  of 


countless  mosquito-swarms?  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  regions  of  our 
continent  where  nature  meets  our  para- 
dise-aspirations more  than  half-way, — 
regions  which,  like  youth  and  a  certain 
kind  of  June  weather,  make  daily  life  a 
festival,  and  exercise  that  charm  at  all 
seasons  and  on  all  kinds  of  characters. 
At  Houston,  Texas,  I  once  met  an  Eng- 
lish cattle-dealer  whose  usual  speech  was 
a  mixture  of  slang  and  blasphemy,  but 
who  became  idyllic  at  every  mention 
of  the  Pascaro  Highlands  in  Southern 
Mexico,  where  he  had  been  encamped  on 
one  of  his  tramontane  expeditions. 

"  Wust  of  it  is  that  a  fellow  can  never 
forget  it,"  said  he.  "  Ye  can  pick  a 
quarrel  with  a  pretty  girl  if  she  won't 
have  you,  or  hunt  up  a  prettier  one ; 
but  where  would  ye  find  the  like  of  that 
'ere  Paramo?" 

That  strange  Latin  proverb,  to  the 
efi"ect  that  a  promenade  under  palms  can- 
not be  enjoyed  with  impunity,  is  prob- 
ably founded  on  a  similar  experience : 
"a  fellow  can  never  forget  it."  The 
following  suggestions  may,  therefore,  be 
of  use  to  those  who  have  the  means  to 
choose,  but  not  to  transform,  a  climate. 

Barring  agricultural  considerations,  a 
dry  climate  is  out  and  out  preferable  to 
a  humid  one.  Atmospheric  conditions 
exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  tone 
of  our  mental  health,  and  no  measure  of 
native  energy  could  bear  up  against  the 
dampening  influence  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  yearly  rain-days 
which  afflict  the  coast-districts  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
power  of  that  influence,  we  should  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  primitive  or  semi- 
civilized  nations,  rather  than  of  those 
whose  civilization  enables  them  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  an  artificial 
climate.  All  the  leading  nations  of 
antiquity  developed  in  fair-weather 
countries, — Persia,  Egypt,  Italy.  Greece, 
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too,  was  a  dry  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ba'otia,  where  the  prevalence 
of  foggy  ideas  was  as  proverbial  as  its 
cause  :  Boeotum  in  crasso  jurarefi  aere 
natimi.  The  Moesians,  the  shore-dwell- 
ers of  the  foggy  Black  Sea,  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  West-Iberians,  never  came 
to  much  good.  At  Coimbra,  north  of 
Lisbon,  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
eighty-four  inches,  against  thirty-two 
inches  at  Rome  and  twenty-two  at  Naples. 
On  our  continent,  too,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dry  central  plateaus  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  while  the  bipeds  of 
the  moist  coast-region  were  in  a  bad  state 
of  barbarism.  The  everlasting  drizzles 
of  Newfoundland  have  discouraged  the 
best  colonists,  while  the  dryer,  though 
actually  colder,  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  studded  with  cities.  Sunny 
cold  countries  are  not  unfavorable  to  lon- 
gevity. 

Still,  I  should,  on  the  whole,  prefer 
the  region  of  ready-made  gardens,  south 
of  the  fortieth  parallel.  It  is  true  that 
cold  weather  is  an  effective  industrial 
stimulus ;  but  the  enervating  influence 
of  a  genial  climate  begins  to  tell  only 
after  a  series  of  generations,  -and  in  the 
lifetime  of  individuals  the  same  amount 
of  labor  that  would  make  a  Manitoba 
swamp  a  barely  endurable  abode  would 
in  Southern  California  create  a  series  of 
Hesperian  Gardens.  Besides,  there  is  a 
certain  difference  between  the  capacity 
for  fighting  the  evils  of  life  and  the 
capacity  for  enjoying  its  blessings :  a 
man  may  chop  wood  with  the  energy  of 
a  Baresark,  yet  stiffen  at  the  invitation 
to  a  soiree  dansante  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  askesis  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyters  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
length  of  their  winters  as  of  their 
prayer-meetings.  And,  in  speaking  of 
winters,  we  should  also  remember  that 
the  suflferings  of  the  so-called  northern 
countries  of  Europe  are  only  playful 
allusions  to  the  experiences  of  our  own 
Northern  States.  When  Fahrenheit 
constructed  his  thermometer  he  fixed  his 
zero  at  the  point  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  lower  extreme  of  any  possible  tem- 
perature outside  of  a  chemical  refriger- 
ator.    In  Antwerp  20°  above   zero  de- 


populates the  streets  ;  10°  mobilizes  the 
Berlin  relief-committees  ;  and  zero  itself 
would  make  the  Copenhageners  stare. 
But  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  45°  below 
zero  is  nothing  unusual ;  and  three  years 
ago  a  series  of  "  cold  waves"  acquainted 
the  New-Yorkers  with  —8°,  —10°, 
and  — 14°.  The  longevity  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  would  be  incompatible  with 
such  possibilities.  Heinrich  Heine  has 
a  story  of  a  Greenlander  who  came  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  "enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
mild  climate,"  and  persons  who  have 
found  that  barbarous  frosts  do  not  agree 
with  their  constitution  would  commit 
a  similar  mistake  by  migrating  from 
Northern  to  Southern  New  York.  For 
such  persons  Southern  Pennsylvania 
would  be  about  the  Ultima  Thule  of  a 
really  endurable  climate.  That  would 
be  the  latitude  of  southernmost  Italy, 
but  its  weather -conditions  would  be 
only  those  of  Northern  Austria.  Spring 
opens  in  Prague  about  as  early  as  in 
Philadelphia ;  Vienna  and  Paris  corre- 
spond to  Washington,  Geneva  to  Rich- 
mond, Turin  to  Nashville,  Rome  to 
Montgomery,  Athens  to  Austin  or  Mo- 
bile. The  boasted  climate  of  Berne, 
now  the  Medina  of  European  consump- 
tives, might  find  its  equivalent  in  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  in  that  marvellous 
high  yet  dry  and  mild  upland  valley 
enclosed  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Western  Alleghanies,  like  Coele-Syria 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Lib- 
anus.  For  Naples  we  have  no  analogue 
on  the  Atlantic  slope ;  our  east  coast  is 
cursed  with  swamps  ;  but  in  California, 
with  its  Italian  winters  and  its  cloudless 
summers,  the  sublime  scenery  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Bodega  Bay,  and  Point  Carmel 
invites  invalids  to  see  and  live. 

The  prospectus  of  a  certain  highland 
colony  in  Northern  Alabama  states  that 
the  district  is  entirely  free  from  mos- 
quitoes. That  recommendation  means, 
perhaps,  more  than  it  was  intended  to 
imply.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington, 
Dr.  F.  A.  King  adduced  an  astounding 
number  of  facts  tending  to  prove  that 
mosquitoes  are  either  the  cause  of  ma- 
larial diseases  or  that  the  two  plagues 
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are  invariable  concomitants.  Both  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria,  he  says,  affect  by 
preference  low  and  moist  localities. 
They  are  hardly  ever  developed  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  60°  Fahrenheit. 
Both  are  banished  by  a  temperature  of 
32°.  Both  are  most  abundant  and 
malignant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator.  Both  have  an  affinity  for  dense 
foliage.  Both  keep  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Both  are  most  active  when 
the  sun  is  down.  The  smoke  of  camp- 
fires  protects  against  both.  Both  are 
most  prevalent  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer.  "  Sir  Francis  Drake," 
he  says,  "  tells  us  that  travellers  should 
be  instructed  at  night  to  employ  mos- 
quito-curtains, through  which  malaria 
can  seldom  or  never  penetrate."  The 
presence  of  mosquitoes  is,  therefore,  a 
serious  ar";ument  ao-ainst  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  infested  locality,  even  if 
fevers  of  the  worst  kinds  should  not  be 
specially  prevalent,  for  a  malarial  taint 
does  not  always  result  in  "  chills,"  but 
may  betray  itself  in  a  general  lassitude 
and  peptic  disorders,  as  in  the  "  dumb 
ague"  of  the  North-Michigan  mosquito- 
swamps.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  high  latitude  affords  a  pro- 
tection against  the  plague  of  tipulary 
insects.  In  Iceland  gnat-clouds  alternate 
with  snow-clouds.  Near  the  very  north 
end  of  Greenland  a  blood-sucking  sum- 
mer fly  turns  Peabody  Bay  into  a  pit 
of  torment.  North  or  south,  all  humid 
lowlands  are  mosquito-ridden,  while  hill- 
countries  enjoy  a  nearly  universal  im- 
munity, though  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  rivers  the  safe  altitudes  begin  only 
with  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley. 

Mountain-ranges  have  the  further 
merit  of  intersecting  the  utilitarian  low- 
lands with  a  region  of  free  play-grounds 
for  children  and  natural  philosophers ; 
and  for  enterprising  boys  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  steep  hill-side  is  worth  a  dozen 
gymnasiums,  for  mountain-climbing  will 
enable  them  to  beguile  themselves  into 
a  greater  amount  of  health-giving  exer- 
cise than  any  other  kind  of  work  or 
play. 

And    only  in    highland  districts  can 


Ruskinians  hope  to  escape  the  meshes 
of  our  ever-spreading  net-work  of  rail- 
ways and  find  their  ideal  of  earthly 
happiness  in  an  unhackneyed  country. 
At  the  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  I  met  a  few  months  ago  an 
old  planter  who  contemplated  the  pur- 
chase of  a  country-seat  in  the  Coast 
Range,  and  instructed  his  agent  to  buy 
a  parrot  or  a  "  sand-hog"  (a  Mexican 
armadillo),  in  order  to  prepare  a  sensa- 
tion for  the  youngsters  of  the  Sierra. 
The  agent  having  suggested  a  doubt 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 
means  to  that  end,  the  old  squire  at 
once  became  serious.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  sir?"  said  he.  "  Let  me  tell  you 
that  I  have  no  sort  of  use  for  a  neigh- 
borhood where  a  sand-hog  would  fail  to 
astonish  the  natives." 

North  of  Washington,  upland  regions 
combining  all  these  advantages  are  rather 
at  a  premium,  if  not  wholly  limited  to 
the  hills  of  Bedford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  beyond  the  Potomac  there 
is  a  larger  selection.  For  instance,  in 
the  Cohutta  Mountains,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
south  of  Chattanooga,  the  Blue  Ridge 
gradually  flattens  out  into  a  hill-country 
of  moderate  elevation,  till  opposite  Dal- 
ton,  Georgia,  the  traveller  looking  to- 
ward the  eastern  horizon  is  surprised 
to  see  once  more  a  mountain-range  of 
enormous  proportions,  —  the  Cohuttas, 
or  Georgia  Alleghanies,  the  last  out- 
post of  the  long  alpine  ridge  which 
runs  from  the  Catskills  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and,  by  way  of  Lynchburg, 
A^irginia,  across  the  Tennessee  into 
North  Georgia,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valley  and  several  tributaries  of 
the  Hiawassee  River,  and,  after  a  broken 
gap  of  some  twenty-five  miles,  rises  once 
more,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Georgia 
lowlands,  to  a  height  of  more  than  five 
thousand  feet.  Owing  to  the  depression 
of  the  surrounding  country,  the  highest 
peaks,  "  Barnett's  Bald"  and  the"  Grassy 
Top,"  look  considerably  higher  than 
Mitchel's  Peak  from  Ashevillo,  North 
Carolina,  and  "  Fort  Mountain,"  at  the 
southwestern  promontory,  towers  up  in 
a  series  of  soaring  cliffs  and  precipices 
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that  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  its 
highest  point  is  less  than  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  Gulf-level.  The  name  of 
the  mountain  is  derived  from  a  circular 
barricade  of  rocks  on  the  west  end  of  its 
broad  plateau,  a  sort  of  fortified  camp, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
soldiers  of  De  Soto,  who  actually  visited 
this  region  and  may  have  used  the  prom- 
ontory as  a  natural  watch-tower.  The 
whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Cohuttas  con- 
sists of  an  undulating  plateau  connect- 
ing the  Georgia  Alleghanies  with  the 
Unakas  and  Tellico  Mountains  of  East- 
ern Tennessee.  Near  the  gap  of  the 
Hiawassee  Valley  this  plateau  sinks  to 
an  average  height  of  two  thousand  feet, 
and  is  crossed  by  several  wagon-roads 
that  lead  through  scenery  of  surprising 
grandeur,  and  terrace-lands  where  home- 
steads could  be  purchased  at  a  few  dimes 
per  acre,  and  where  labor  and  lumber 
are  cheap  enough  to  allow  one  to  build 
a  comfortable  cottage  of  three  large 
rooms  for  less  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. Dalton  would  be  the  nearest  rail- 
road town,  and  Spring  Place,  Georgia, 
the  nearest  market. 

Following  the  Unaka  highlands  across 
the  border  of  Northern  Georgia,  we  reach 
the  great  central  chain  of  East  Tennes- 
see,—  the  Iron  or  Big  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. That  portion  of  this  chain  ex- 
tending from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tellico  River  to  the  gap  of  the  French 
Broad  is,  on  the  whole,  the  grandest 
mountain-range  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem. The  highest  summits  are  a  few 
feet  lower  than  Mitchel's  Peak,  in  the 
Black  Mountain  group,  but  its  aver- 
age height  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  is  nearly  five  thousand  feet,  while 
more  than  twenty  peaks  of  its  central 
chain  rise  above  an  altitude  of  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet, — as  Clingman's 
Dome,  Mount  Guyot,  the  Roan  Moun- 
tain, the  Grandfather,  and  the  Tellico 
Bald  Peak.  The  ridge  of  this  alpine 
range  would  be  rather  too  cold  for  a  per- 
manent habitation,  though  many  of  its 
passes  are  lined  with  prosperous  orchard- 
farms.  But  all  along  the  foot-hills  of 
its  western  slope  extends  the  remarkable 
chain  of  broad-backed  mountains  known 


collectivelv  as  the  Chilhowees,  and  com- 
prising  the  Stars  Mountains  of  Polk 
County,  the  Chestnut  Ridge  of  McMinn, 
the  Chilhowees  proper  of  Blount  County, 
and  the  Watauga  Range  on  the  border 
of  Virginia.  They  rise  up  boldly  from 
the  lowlands  to  a  height  varying  from 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  and  the  summits  of  the 
broad  plateau  afford  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  still  higher  alpine  range  in 
the  east, — the  jagged  peaks,  the  bald 
domes,  the  dark  forest-slopes,  and  the 
river-gaps,  with  their  islands  and  rocky 
precipices.  The  Chilhowee  plateau 
measures  in  many  places  as  much  as 
six  miles  across,  and,  as  the  range  ex- 
tends nearly  from  Georgia  to  Virginia, 
there  is  scope  for  an  ample  margin  of 
rocky  and  arid  lands,  leaving  several  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  well-watered  moun- 
tain-levels, with  timber  enough  to  con- 
struct a  series  of  upland  cities.  Thus  far 
these  highlands  have  been  utilized  chiefly 
for  grazing  purposes,  though  their  min- 
eral springs  have  evolved  a  few  watering- 
places,  —  Mount  Nebo  and  Monteval, 
both  in  Blount  County,  and  White  Cliff 
Springs,  in  McMinn,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Athens,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see Railroad.  If  the  view  from  the  east 
rocks  of  White  Cliff  can  be  matched 
anywhere  on  this  continent,  it  must  be 
somewhere  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
San  Juan  Mountains,  looking  toward 
the  main  range  of  the  Colorado  Rockies. 
The  prospect  from  Lookout  Mountain, 
near  Chattanooga,  is  as  inferior  to  it  as 
the  Suabian  hill-country  to  the  Swiss 
Oberland.  The  climate  of  the  Chil- 
howee plateau  corresponds  to  that  of 
Southern  France, — few  snow-falls  before 
Christmas,  no  protracted  frosts,  but  a 
rather  backward  spring,  which  makes  it 
the  best  orchard-country  of  the  Atlantic 
slope.  The  trouble  with  the  lowland 
orchards  of  our  Southern  States  is  that 
the  trees  blossom  so  early  that  in  nine 
years  out  of  ten  they  get  damaged  by 
March  frosts,  while  in  the  North  wet 
and  cold  summers  are  apt  to  spoil  the 
crops.  In  the  Tennessee  highlands  the 
springs  are  late,  the  summers  serene  and 
dry  and  long  enough  to   ripen  the  tar- 
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diest  fruit.  Cattle  can  be  wintered  in 
the  open  air.  As  a  hunting-  and  fish- 
ing-country Northern  Georgia  is  rather 
superior  to  Tennessee.  Years  ago,  the 
Tocoa  used  to  be  the  finest  fisliing  river 
in  the  Alleghanies,  till  the  miners  of 
Ducktown,  Tennessee,  poisoned  it  from 
end  to  end  with  the  drainage  of  their 
copper-pits  and  damaged  the  scaly  popu- 
lation in  a  way  which  no  fish-commis- 
sioner has  been  able  to  retrieve.  Game, 
however,  abounds  on  all  the  higher  moun- 
tains. In  half  a  day,  tourists,  starting 
from  the  Chilhowee  plateau,  can  reach 
the  slope  of  the  central  chain  and  pitch 
their  tent  at  one  of  the  "  gaps,"  with  a 
wide  panorama  of  terrace-lands  at  their 
feet  and  an  imperfectly-explored  wilder- 
ness of  highlands  still  farther  up. 

For  consumptives  the  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  opened  the  gates 
of  the  winterless  valley-region  of  the 
Spanish  range  of  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Southern  New  Mexico.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Las  Vegas  the  annual  rain- 
fall amounts  to  only  twelve  inches 
(against  forty  inches  in  the  dryest  parts 
of  Pennsylvania),  though  brooks,  fed 
by  the  springs  of  the  upper  sierras,  fur- 
nish water  enough  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. As  the  cool  season  is  limited  to 
the  six  weeks  between  Christmas  and 
February,  invalids  can  pass  nine  out  of 
ten  days  in  the  open  air.  Board  is 
rather  high  ;  but  permanent  settlers  can 
soon  surround  themselves  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  South  -  Spanish  climate. 
Near  Ortiz  pine-apples  ripen  in  the  open 
air, — not  in  sheltered  glens  only,  but 
wherever  the  agricultural  Indians  have 
planted  them  at  hap-hazard  along  the 
creeks.  Figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and 
perhaps  Algerian  dates  would  thrive 
in  all  south-side  valleys:  a  few  dry-cold 
days  do  not  interfere  with  the  prosperity 
of  such  plantations,  when  a  long,  warm 
summer  makes  amends.  Several  for- 
estry clubs  have  engaged  in  the  cul- 
ture of  timber-trees;  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  a  long  while  before  the  progress  of 
their  work  will  begin  to  counteract  the 
dry  climate,  which  seems  really  to  be  an 
essential  condition  for  the  out-door  cure 
of  pulmonary  diseases. 


Very  dry  cool  countries  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  a  region  of  that  sort 
can  be  found  between  the  Cascade  Range 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon, 
which  in  its  eastern  highlands  is  so  far 
from  deserving  its  web-footed  nickname 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  considerably  dryer  than 
Eastern  California.  I  have  never  visited 
that  region ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in 
representing  it  as  a  hunter's  paradise, 
peopled  by  few  and  rather  harmless 
tribes  of  Shoshones, — well  -  wooded  val- 
leys, but  open  highlands,  with  just  trees 
enough  for  comfortable  camp-fires, — the 
very  country  for  an  enterprising  and 
sport-loving  settler  of  independent  means. 
For  agricultural  purposes  the  uplands 
are  too  dry  ;  but  the  completion  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  could  now 
supply  them  with  all  the  products  of  the 
Columbia  Valley ;  and  even  at  an  ele- 
vation of  four  thousand  feet,  where  the 
summers  are  cool  enough  for  nightly 
hearth-fires,  the  winters  are  milder  than 
those  of  Northern  Virginia.  That  region 
of  strange  winters  stretches  far  across 
the  northern  frontier  of  our  republican 
territory, — so  far,  indeed,  that  even  at 
the  north  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  four 
degrees  farther  north  than  Quebec,  rainy 
weather  at  Christmas  is  more  frequent 
than  snow.  Rains  spoil  the  coast-region 
of  Oregon ;  Northern  California,  too,  is 
a  little  too  wet  for  a  quite  desirable 
home ;  but  south  of  Humboldt  City  the 
climate  would  be  perfect,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  dust-clouds  that  afflict  the 
Golden  State  during  its  long  Indian 
summer.  In  this  respect  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  are  preferable 
to  the  great  central  valley.  That  advan- 
tage and  South-Italian  winters  will  do 
a  great  deal  for  the  development  of  a 
region  for  which  gold  has  done  little 
or  notning, — the  lovely  terrace-land  of 
western  Alameda  County,  Monterey,  and 
Santa  Barbara. 

The  agricultural  bonanza-country  of 
the  southern  Gulf  States  has  but  few 
highlands  ;  but  in  Harris  County,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  there  is  an  unexpected  moun- 
tain-group of  sufficient  elevation  for  set- 
tlers who  wish  to  combine  the  pursuit 
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of  health  with  the  cuUure  of  gijzantic 
watermelons.  Near  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
and  northwest  of  Aiken,  South  Carolina, 
there  are  wooded  ridges  that  deserve  the 
name  of  o;ood-sized  hills  and  recom- 
mend  themselves  by  their  semi-tropical 
surroundings,  though  the  most  eligible 
sites  of  both  regions  have  already  been 
pre-empted. 

But  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the 
increase  of  our  population  crowds  the 
settlers  of  our  finest  Southern  sanitarium, 
— the  great  plateau  of  the  Cumberland 
range,  which,  ever  widening  and  warm- 
ing, stretches  across  the  southern  border 
of  Tennessee  far  into  the  summer-land 
counties  of  Central  Alabama.  At  the 
Cumberland  Gap  it  is  about  fifteen  miles 
broad  ;  near  Chattanooga,  where  it  takes 
the  name  of  "  Walden's  Ridge,"  it  is 
considerably  broader,  though  somewhat 
lower ;  and  in  Alabama,  where  its  two 
main  divisions  are  known  as  the  "  Sand 
Mountain"  and  "  Lookout  Mountain," 
it  often  attains  a  width  of  more  than 
thirty  miles,  still  maintaining  an  average 
altitude  of  eight  hundred  feet.  The 
climate  of  this  great  table-mountain  is 
extremely  genial  and  salubrious  ;  quite 
free  from  malarial  taints ;  sunny,  but 
not  too  arid  for  the  perennial  springs 
of  the  brooks   that   cross  the   plateau, 


which  is  splendidly  timbered,  with  no 
lack  of  natural  mountain  -  meadows. 
Owing  to  the  moderate  elevation  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  view  from  the 
higher  summits  is  almost  boundless, — 
often  literally  unlimited,  except  by  the 
telescopic  abilities  of  the  eye.  On 
either  side  the  ridge  rises  steep  from  the 
lowlands,  here  and  there  fringed  with 
water-falls  and  tower-like  cliffs.  The 
price  of  land  is  low, — unfairly  low. 
The  average  American  agriculturist  sticks 
to  the  bottom-lands,  and,  while  in  the 
swampy  valley  of  the  Coosa  River  farms 
sell  at  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre,  many  of  the  finest  "  homestead- 
lots"  on  the  plateau  can  be  bought  for 
eighty  dollars, — ^.e.,  eighty  dollars  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  For 
two  dollars  per  acre  new-comers  can  pick 
their  claim  anywhere  between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Gadsden.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  Cumberland  Gap  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  table-mountain  has 
been  estimated  at  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred square  miles,  and,  being  more  fertile 
than  the  Canton  of  Berne  (of  nearly  the 
same  area),  its  soil  could  easily  support 
a  colony  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
persons.  Its  present  population  consists 
of  less  than  two  thousand  families. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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Christmas. 

ANY  one  in  walking  toward  evening 
along  a  city  thoroughfare  may  sud- 
denly become  aware  of  a  multitudinous 
noise  proceeding  from  some  tree  or  ivied 
wall  and  drowning  with  its  insistence  all 
sounds  of  street-cars  or  of  passing  vans. 
For  about  the  space  of  half  a  block  the 
sparrows  have  it  all  their  own  way  ;  all 
ears  are  forced  to  listen :  a  handful  of 
feathery  pellets  have  the  floor,  and  the 
interests  of  a  bird-municipality  are  para- 


mount for   the  moment  over  those  of 
human  traffic. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  a  time  in 
every  year  when  the  business  or  social 
activities  that  fill  our  ordinary  life  seem 
to  be  suddenly  overwhelmed  or  suspend- 
ed, and  we  enter  a  region  where  noth- 
ing is  heard  but  the  voices  of  children. 
For  three  or  four  December  weeks  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  little  ones  give 
the  chief  impetus  to  trade  and  direc- 
tion to  our  thoughts.     Christmas  is  the 
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children's  hour.  The  air  is  full  of  their 
babble  or  stirred  with  their  secrets.  In 
Germany  this  primary  right  of  children 
to  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  kept  al- 
ways in  sight  by  the  beautiful  legend  of 
the  Christ-child,  and  by  the  simple  char- 
acter of  the  observances  and  customs. 
With  us  the  idea  is  partially  obscured,  of 
late  years  at  least.  We  have  imported 
something  of  the  French  J02i7'  de  Van 
into  our  Christmas,  and  in  our  exchange 
of  costly  etrennes  we  do  not  always 
pause  to  think  of  motive  or  fitness. 
Still,  we  make  the  delight  of  the  children 
our  excuse  for  keeping  the  holiday,  the 
only  one  which  as  a  nation  we  know  how 
to  keep  with  enjoyment.  We  have  our 
German  tree,  our  English  holly,  our 
Northern  St.  Nicholas.  We  enter  the 
suburban  cars  laden  with  toy  velocipedes 
and  riding-horses,  feeling  as  happy  and 
foolish  as  if  those  commodities  were 
intended  for  our  own  special  use  and 
delight.  Fashion  would  overlook  the 
special  claim  of  the  children  to  their 
feast ;  but  custom,  good  feeling,  and  old 
associations  bring  it  back  by  night  to 
put  it  with  loving  hands  into  the  stock- 


Children's  Fancies. 

Children  are  familiar  figures  in  the 
world  of  literature,  and  have  been  the 
subjects  of  many  interesting  sketches 
and  amusing  anecdotes.  Unlike  many 
other  themes,  their  doings  and  undoings 
never  become  "  stale  and  unprofitable." 
A  hundred  years  in  the  future,  mothers 
and  fathers  will  be  as  delighted  or  af- 
fected by  the  adventures  of  their  little 
ones  as  were  the  parents  of  near  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  precocious  four-year- 
old  Macaulay,  after  spilling  scalding  soup 
over  himself  at  a  dinner-party,  told  his 
hostess  that  "the  agony  had  abated;" 
as  Walter  Scott  was  over  the  cleverness 
of  his  Marjorie  Fleming ;  or  as  the  men 
and  women  of  to-day  are  over  the  char- 
acteristic Sunday-school  scholar,  who, 
mindful  possibly  of  the  last  circus  at- 
tended, wonders  why  the  choir  sings  of 
the  "  consecrated  cross-eyed  bear." 

Many  are  the  odd  and  curious  things 
that  our  children  do  and  say,  but  queer- 


est of  all  are  what  they  think.  A  child's 
mind  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  metaphysi- 
cian to  descant  upon.  Bits  of  fantastic 
reasoning,  odds  and  ends  that  the  phi- 
losophers dream  not  of,  and  quaint  com- 
mentaries upon  every-day  events,  are 
some  of  its  products.  The  brain  of  a 
child,  before  it  attains  sound  reasoning 
powers  and  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  common  events,  is  much  like  the 
brain  of  a  dreaming  man.  It  is  when 
the  man  is  partially  awakened  and  rea- 
son begins  to  struggle  with  sleep  that 
the  dreamer  imagines  himself  chased  by 
nine-tailed  bears  or  wafted  through  space 
on  a  star ;  and  it  is  when  the  mind  of  a 
child  begins  to  awaken  that  its  fancies 
are  most  whimsical.  Yet  in  the  child's 
wildest  ideas  there  is  a  spark  of  reason. 
One  little  six-year-old  of  my  acquaint- 
ance recently  took  the  head  of  the  din- 
ner-table in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
and,  gravely  bending  his  head,  said 
"  grace"  by  repeating,  "  Hey  diddle-did- 
dle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle,  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon  ;"  nor  could  he 
understand  the  laughter  of  the  assembled 
guests.  He  had  heard  his  father  say 
grace,  and,  thinking  something  must  be 
said,  made  good  the  lack  so  far  as  he 
could. 

An  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  tells 
me  that  when  young  she  believed  that 
the  moon  was  the  face  of  her  dead 
mother  looking  at  her  from  the  sky  ;  and 
another  friend  says  that  to  her  the  clouds 
were  animals, — some  camels,  some  lions, 
and  so  on.  Many  children  have  similar 
hallucinations,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  these  ideas  were  only  counterparts 
to  those  theories  upon  which  many 
ancient  and  modern  tribes  have  founded 
their  strange  mythologies.  The  mind 
of  a  savage,  with  its  faint  knowled<]i:e  of 
the  causes  for  natural  phenomena,  must 
be  very  similar  to  that  of  a  child.  The 
phenomena  of  the  thunder-storm  led  the 
Hindoos  to  teach  that  rain  was  the  li- 
bation poured  by  their  war-god  before 
going  into  battle  ;  and  a  lady  informs  me 
that  one  of  her  childish  delusions  con- 
sisted in  a  belief  that  rain  was  caused 
by  the  Creator  drawing  water  from  a 
well  and  pouring  it  out.     She  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  see  water  drawn  with  an  old 
fashioned  crank -and -rope  attachment, 
when  the  bucket  went  banging  down  the 
well  with  a  thundering  noise  after  each 
emptying,  and  these  noises  were  to  her 
mind  so  much  alike  that  her  theory 
seemed  not  at  all  inconsistent. 

s.  B.  A. 

A  Nursery  Raconteuse. 

A  RECENT  criticism  of  "  Nights  with 
Uncle  Remus,"  after  tracing  back  some 
of  that  worthy's  stories  to  the  myths 
and  legends  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs,  shows  that  some  of  them  also 
grew  out  of  stories  peculiar  to  the  white 
races,  which  were  adopted  and  "  adapted" 
by  the  negroes.  "  The  Woman  with 
the  Golden  Arm,"  for  instance,  can  prob- 
ably be  shown  to  have  been  told  in 
England  as  much  as  two  centuries  ago. 
This  brings  to  mind  a  far-away  remem- 
brance of  my  childhood  and  of  a  little 
Irish  nurse-maid  whose  wonderful  story- 
telling gift  used  to  keep  our  populous 
nursery  in  a  state  of  preternatural  peace 
and  quietness  by  the  hour  together  on 
winter  evenings  and  stormy  days. 

The  child  had  "  come  over"  from 
Ireland  before  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  had  immediately  entered  service  at 
our  house, — a  wild  little  red-haired  bog- 
trotter,  as  I  well  remember  her,  though 
I  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old  at  the  time.  She  was  utterly  illiter- 
ate, as  was  her  father  before  her, — her 
mother  had  been  long  dead, — therefore 
all  her  stories,  of  which  she  had  an  in- 
exhaustible fund,  must  have  been  more 
or  less  legendary  in  County  Cork,  from 
some  obscure  village  of  which  she  had 
come.  She  never  regarded  them  as  in 
any  degree  legendary,  however,  but  be- 
lieved them  as  devoutly  as  we  did,  al- 
ways giving  them  as  a  veracious  narra- 
tive of  facts  that  had  occurred  to  the 
great  families  in  her  neighborhood,  and 
it  is  probable  that  she  had  received 
them  as  such.  This  gave  them  a  pecu- 
liarly graphic  and  vivid  effect,  while  the 
fact  of  their  impossibility  in  no  wise 
damaged  them  for  us,  to  whom,  as  to 
all  imaginative  children,  the  impossible 
was  far  more  reasonable  than  the  true. 


Among  others,  I  very  well  remember 
a  variant  of  that  same  "  Woman  with 
the  Golden  Arm"  above  referred  to. 
The  scene  of  this  in  Bride's  story  was  a 
certain  castle  on  a  hill,  which  she  de- 
scribed with  such  a  pictorial  power  that 
to  this  day  it  does  duty  in  my  mind 
whenever  the  idea  of  a  castle  is  required 
by  the  reading  of  history,  novel,  or 
myth.  Bluebeard,  according  to  Bride's 
account,  was  the  very  lord  upon  whose 
estate  she  was  born, — an  absentee  lord, 
by  the  way,  who  seems  only  to  have 
visited  Ireland  at  those  rare  intervals 
when  he  felt  moved  to  cut  olF  the  head 
of  a  wife  or  so.  Bride  always  waxed 
eloquent  when  the  subject  of  absenteeism 
came  up  :  she  did  not  call  it  by  this 
name,  but  the  thing  was  very  clear  in 
her  own  mind,  and  she  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring us  with  her  own  burning  indig- 
nation on  the  subject,  so  much  so  that 
when  we  grew  old  enough  to  read  Miss 
Edgeworth,  who  early  became  one  of 
our  nursery  classics,  we  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  sympathize  most  passionately 
with  Ireland's  wrongs. 

To  return  to  Bluebeard,  however.  I 
remember  very  well  when  I  came  upon 
his  story  in  that  first  book  of  fairy-tales 
which  I  still  have,  dated  "  on  her  seventh 
birthday."  I  flew  to  read  it  to  Bride, 
for,  in  spite  of  our  mother's  diligent 
attempts  to  teach  her,  and  the  guerilla 
warfare  against  her  ignorance  which  was 
for  years  kept  up  in  the  nursery,  Bride 
never  made  further  progress  in  the 
liberal  arts  than  to  the  illustrated  words 
in  "  the  baby's"  primer.  I  remember 
that  she  was  by  no  means  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  her  favorite  story  in 
print.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  every- 
body knew  about  that  wicked  lord  :  she 
didn't  wonder  that  they  had  put  it  in 
a  book."  The  book-version,  however, 
proved  to  be  far  less  satisfactory  than 
Bride's  account,  and  doubtless  her  vivid 
imagination  had  materially  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  storv. 

A  short  account  of  Bride's  later  in- 
tellectual history  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. Her  fondness  for  books  was  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  she  used  to 
keep  us  reading  to  her  by  the  hour  to- 
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gether.  Perhaps  it  was  her  discovery 
of  this  royal  road  to  fairy-tales  and  other 
lore  which  made  her  show  so  little  alac- 
rity in  drudiring  over  her  a-b-ab's.  Al- 
though she  never  succeeded  in  learning 
to  read,  she  ultimately  became  quite  a 
noted  mineralogist  in  a  small  way.  She 
had  married  a  bright  young  Irishman 
who  was  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  em- 
ployed on  some  engineering  works  in  a 
region  particularly  rich  in  minerals,  and 
Bride  became  intensely  interested  in  col- 
lecting and  learning  about  them.  Her 
collection  was  large,  and  sufficiently  valu- 
able to  attract  to  her  little  house  learned 
scientists,  who  made  exchanges  with  her 
and  helped  her  in  her  classifications. 
She  knew  the  name  and  nature  of  every 
specimen,  and  could  talk  as  interestingly 
about  them  as  if  she  had  had  the  help 
of  books  in  gaining  her  information, 
although  never  having  been  able  to  read 
a  word  on  the  subject.  Her  knowledge 
was  entirely  made  up  of  random  bits  of 
information  dovetailed  together  and  sup- 
plemented by  her  own  close  observation. 
Perhaps  she  also  romanced  a  little,  as  she 
used  to  do  in  the  old  nursery  days. 

L.  s.  H. 

Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

Until  the  time  shall  come  ^vhen 
working-girls  shall  be  taught  something 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  domestic 
service  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, until  that  millennial  time  shall 
arrive  which  we  now  dimly  see  from 
afar  and  greet  with  ardent  longing, 
what  shall  the  dwellers  in  small  towns 
and  country  villages  do  for  servants? 
At  present  the  complications  in  which 
this  question  is  involved  seem  to  be 
almost  overwhelming.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  theorists  to  say  that  the  house- 
keeper should  be  superior  to  all  possible 
emergencies, — should  be  able  to  "  help" 
herself  when  other  help  fails  :  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  this  exalted  principle 
are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  would  ap- 
pear. For  the  mother  of  a  family  in 
moderate  circumstances  to  meet  all  the 
varied  and  complicated  duties  of  society 
and  of  home  is  an  arduous  task  at  best: 
when  the  domestic  machinery  is  brought 
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to  a  stand-still  by  an  interregnum  below- 
stairs,  the  difficulties  become  simply  in- 
superable. To  reduce  the  disasters  of 
such  an  interregnum,  the  most  efficient 
way  would  be,  not  for  the  mistress  to  be 
herself  capable  of  playing  all  the  parts, 
but  for  the  parts  to  be  made  as  few  in 
number  as  possible. 

For  too  much  work  is  done  in  our 
homes,  and  with  a  general  result  of 
gratuitous  discomfort.  A  blighting  at- 
mosphere of  work  and  weariness  steals 
subtly  upward  from  busy  hours  and 
regions,  and  casts  its  baleful  shadow  over 
times  and  places  which  should  be  sacred 
to  ease  and  leisure  and  domestic  joy. 
Why  should  the  family  washing  and 
baking,  for  instance,  be  done  under  the 
home-roof?  There  is  no  reason  for  it 
in  the  nature  of  things,  except  that  thus 
it  may  be  both  better  and  more  cheaply 
done  ;  and  neither  of  these  results  is  by 
any  means  sure  to  follow. 

But,  granting  that  they  do,  the  same 
results  might  be  achieved  at  far  less  cost 
of  care  and  worry  if  the  housekeeper 
would  but  bring  to  meet  the  question 
from  another  side  a  tithe  of  the  energy 
and  intelligence  which  she  now  expends 
upon  it.  Co-operation  in  this  matter,  as 
in  so  many  others,  may  be  the  key  that 
fits  the  lock  of  this  emergency.  No  pru- 
dent mother,  certainly,  would  willingly 
set  before  her  children  the  bread  and 
cake  and  pastry  of  a  country  bakery. 
But  why  not  have  a  bakery  of  her  own, 
where  food  could  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  home -kitchen 
and  at  no  greater  cost?  In  every  family 
employing  a  cook  or  general  servant  it 
is  fair  to  estimate  that  from  one-sixth 
to  one-tenth  of  her  time  is  spent  in  the 
various  operations  involved  in  baking. 
Let,  then,  from  six  to  ten  housekeepers 
combine  to  hire  some  competent  person 
to  do  this  work  for  them  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  done  at  home.  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  find,  in  a  village  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  some 
poor  woman  who  has  seen  enough  of 
better  days  to  be  at  least  pervious  to  en- 
lightened ideas  on  the  making  of  bread 
and  pastry.  Probably  two  or  three  of 
the  housekeepers  in  (juestion  would  have 
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already  upon  their  consciences  some 
widow  or  other  poor  woman,  of  more 
intelligence  than  strength,  who  is  utterly 
unequal  to  the  severe  drudgery  which  is 
all  that  she  can  find  to  do,  and  would  be 
just  the  one  to  undertake  a  co-operative 
bakery.  A  very  small  tax  upon  the  co- 
operators  would  set  her  up  in  the  neces- 
sary implements  ;  the  materials  could  be 
purchased  at  wholesale,  thereby  effecting 
a  saving  at  the  outset,  and  a  small  profit 
upon  the  baking  of  eight  families  would 
be  enough  to  pay  her  for  her  time  and 
trouble,  without  unduly  raising  the  cost 
of  the  articles  thus  provided. 

Still  more  successful,  because  attended 
with  less  risk,  would  be  a  co-operative 
laundry.  Here,  again,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  in  a  country  village  or 
small  town  poor  women  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  be  safely  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  property  and  labor, — a  widow 
with  growing  daughters  who  could  help 
her  out  of  school-hours,  for  instance, 
to  whom  such  an  opportunity  would  be 
a  perfect  godsend,  and  who,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  secured  to  her  as 
a  regular  thing  the  whole  year  round. 


could  profitably  undertake  to  do  the 
work  at  a  price  which  would  make  the 
enterprise  feasible  to  her  employers. 
The  absence  of  washing-day  in  the  house 
would  be  a  boon  to  other  members  of 
the  family  besides  the  overtaxed  mother. 
If  washing,  ironing,  and  baking  could 
thus  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  of 
household  labors,  many  a  family  now 
obliged  to  keep  a  servant  would  com- 
fortably manage  with  none,  to  the 
very  great  improvement  of  the  domestic 
finances ;  while  one  servant  at  least 
could  be  spared  from  larger  households, 
to  the  material  diminution  of  the  house- 
mother's cares  and  small  annoyances. 
And  by  thus  reducing  the  demand  for 
domestic  servants  the  standard  of  con- 
duct and  of  proficiency  would  be  cor- 
respondingly raised,  and  servants,  being 
less  secure  of  places,  would  learn  to  take 
more  serious  views  of  their  duties  and 
obligations  than  they  now  have.  In  the 
smaller  towns,  where  this  class  of  per- 
sons now  "  have  it  all  their  own  way," 
the  change  would  not  be  slow  in  making 
itself  felt. 

L.  S.  H. 
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"The  Riverside  Shakespeare. — Mr.  William 
Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies, 
and  Poems."  The  text  newly  edited,  with  glos- 
sarial,  historical,  and  explanatory  notes,  by 
Richard  Grant  White.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

There  is  always  room  for  a  new  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  whether  "  at  the  top"  or 
on  any  of  the  lower  levels,  and  America 
now  competes  with  England  in  occupying 
the  vacant  posts.  The  "  New  Variorum" 
will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  those 
monumental  works  which  rank  among 
national  achievements  •,  Mr.  Rolfe's  ex- 
cellent school  edition  has  met  with  uni- 
versal acceptance  as  supplying  an  ad- 
mitted want;  and  among  innumerable 
editions  for  general  use  the  "Riverside" 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  convenient 


form,  clear  handsome  type,  and  moderate 
cost.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  those  au- 
thors of  whom  there  can  be  no  new  edi- 
tion without  an  editor.  Somebody  must 
be  responsible  for  the  text,  and  must  fur- 
nish such  aid  as  is  necessary  and  possible 
for  the  full  understanding  of  it.  No  man, 
perhaps,  is  better  qualified  for  this  office 
than  Mr.  Grant  White.  He  has  the 
requisite  scholarship,  while  he  is  free 
from  the  besetting  sin  of  commentators, 
who  by  vain  conjectures  and  over-subtile 
interpretations  too  often  obstruct  the 
reader  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence, besides  diverting  his  attention 
from  what  is  essential  and  inspiring. 
Mr.  White's  tendency  in  this  edition  is 
toward  the  opposite  fault,  that  of  too 
scanty  explanations.     In  determining  to 
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what  extent  these  were  needed,  he  has, 
he  tells  us,  taken  advice  of  his  washer- 
woman. One  can  understand  that  Mr. 
White's  washerwoman  would  be  a  re- 
markable person  ;  but  if  she  required  no 
help  from  him  to  understand  the  word 
''  orgulous,"  for  example,  she  would  seem 
to  be  well  entitled  to  promotion  to  a  still 
higher  place. 

In  the  "  Life'-   prefixed  to  the  volume 
containing  the  Comedies,  Mr.  White  has 
been  much  less  chary  of  interpretations. 
He  speaks  of  it,  indeed,  as  nothing  more 
than  a  "  bare  recital  of  facts  in  chrono- 
logical  order."     But   the   real   and   un- 
questionable facts  could  have  been  told 
in  a  tithe  of  the  space  which  this  biog- 
raphy, short  as  it  is,  occupies.     In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  have  a  mass  of  so-called 
"traditions," — stories,    that   is   to    say, 
current  a  century  or  more  after  Shake- 
speare's death.     With  the  help  of  these 
and  of  a  large  number  of  documents  of 
little  value   or   interest,   Mr.    Halliwell- 
Phillipps  has  contrived  to  fill  a  volume 
of  about  a  thousand  pages,  without,  how- 
ever, attempting  what  Mr.  White  has  ac- 
complished within  the  limits  of  twenty. 
For  we  have  here  not  only  the  facts  and 
traditions,  but   a   portraiture  of   Shake- 
speare's character  differing  from  all  others 
that  have  been  attempted,  and  not  the 
less  striking  and  complete  that  it  is  com- 
posed more  of  suggestions  and  implica- 
tions   than   of    direct   statements.      The 
general    impression   which   it   leaves    is 
that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  most 
detestable  beings  that  have  ever  lived, 
uniting  the  opposite  and  almost  equally 
repulsive  vices  of  the  sensualist  and  the 
screw,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  a  single 
redeeming  virtue.     He  was  a  drunkard, 
and  his  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  his 
lying  all  night  on  the  ground  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.     He  was  a  man  of  loose 
life,  and  the  hero  of  a  vulgar  and  disgust- 
ing "amorous  adventure,"  omitted  by  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  but  narrated  by  Mr. 
White,  who  considers  the  story  too  ac- 
cordant with  "  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  time  and  the  jx'isonality  of  thoHc,  who 
fifjxre  in  it  to  be  rejected  as  made  out  of 
whole  cloth."     But  the  great  poet's  ruling 
passion   was   for   getting   money.       The 
motive  of  his  Sonnets  "  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery ;"  but,  "  from  what  we  know  of 
Shakespeare  relative  to  his  work,  and  to 
work  in  general,  ...  it  is  probable  that, 
with  all  his  facility  of  pen,  he  did  not 
write  so  many  verses  without  a  gainful 
purpose   in    regard   at    least    to   some   of 
them.''     When    his    father    was    in    dis- 


tressed circumstances,  "  there  is  no  record 
of  any  endeavor  to  relieve  him  on  the 
part  of  his  prosperous  son."  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "his  most  illustrious 
admirer,"  he  alone  among  the  poets  of 
the  time  offered  no  tribute  to  her  memory. 
"  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  such  an 
exercise  of  his  craft,  and  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  worked  only  for  profit." 
Absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  class  from  which  he 
sprung.  When  a  landlord  at  Stratford 
undertook  to  enclose  the  common-fields, 
"among  the  rich  people  who  supported 
the  rich  squire  was  William  Shakespeare." 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  person  who  owed 
him  a  couple  of  pounds  had  "  been  .able 
to  pay  only  six  shillings  of  the  debt, 
Shakespeare  sued  him  for  the  remainder." 
On  another  occasion,  a  debtor  named  Ad- 
denbroke,  against  whom  he  had  recov- 
ered a  judgment  for  six  pounds,  with  one 
pound  four  shillings  costs,  having  fled, 
"the  author  of  TJie  Merchant  of  Venice,^^ 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  precedent  of 
his  own  Shylock,  "proceeded  against  one 
Horneby,  who  had  given  bail  for  Adden- 
broke."  It  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered a  matter  for  regret  that  we  should 
know  so  little  about  Shakespeare's  life; 
but  if  Mr.  White's  account  of  him  be 
correct  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  should 
know  so  much.  It  would  appear,  at  all 
events,  that,  while  his  evil  has  lived  so 
long  after  him,  his  good,  if  he  possessed 
any,  was  interred  with  his  bones.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  his  works;  but  Mr. 
Grant  White  evidently  agrees  with  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps  in  considering  that  no 
light  whatever  can  be  derived  from  this 
source,  the  writings  of  a  poet  having  as 
little  relation  with  his  personality  as  the 
prophetic  utterances  of  a  sibyl  with  her 
ordinary  state  of  mind.  This  view,  we 
are  told,  has  the  authority  of"  the  great- 
est of  modern  bards."  Byron,  who  is, 
we  suppose,  the  poet  thus  designated, 
probably  invented  the  theory  to  suit  his 
own  case;  but  his  theories  in  regard  to 
poetry,  like  the  sibylline  prophecies  them- 
selves, were  ingenious  and  paradoxical 
rather  than  trustworthy. 


''Life  of  Luther."  By  .Julius  Kostlin. 
With  Ilhistrations  from  Authentic  Sources. 
Translated  from  the  German.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  merit  of  this  biography,  apart  from 
the  ample  research  on  which  it  i«  based, 
lies  in  the  directness  with  which  the  story 
of  Luther's  life  is  unfolded,  the  terseness 
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and  clearness  with  which  doctrinal  ques- 
tions are  set  forth,  and  the  earnest  tone 
that  pervades  the  whole.  It  is  not  a  work 
from  which  any  vivid  picture  of  the  period, 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  its  ao^itations, 
or  any  broad  view  of  its  relations  to  pre- 
vious and  succeeding  ages,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. But,  after  reading  it  intelligently, 
one  finds  that  it  has  left  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  Reformer's  personality  and 
of  his  work.  Luther's  character  stands 
out  in  the  strong  and  simple  lines  that 
are  best  suited  to  it, — a  character  need- 
ing no  elaboration  or  subtile  art  to  de- 
pict it  worthily.  Looked  at  impartially, 
it  is  a  thoroughly  attractive  character. 
Its  rudeness  does  not  repel  us,  being  only 
that  asperity  of  surface  which  attests  the 
genuineness  of  the  pure,  tough  grain. 
Courage,  sturdiness,  simplicity,  cheerful- 
ness, openness  of  mind,  warmth  of  heart, 
all  the  qualities  of  a  thoroughly  healthy 
nature,  are  conspicuous  in  it.  All  that 
was  best  in  the  character  of  his  nation  em- 
bodied itself  in  Luther,  and  rose  in  self- 
assertion  against  that  Italian  domination, 
so  imposing,  so  subtile,  so  rich  in  the  arts 
and  graces  of  civilization,  which  the  world 
had  been  fain  to  kneel  before,  accepting 
its  benefactions  and  paying  it  homage 
and  tribute.  The  fifteenth  century  saw 
a  repetition  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
fifth.  Rome  was  again  overthrown  by 
the  Goth.  Nor  in  either  case  was  this 
a  triumph  of  barbarism.  The  need  of  a 
fresh  and  renovating  force  was  as  appar- 
ent at  the  one  period  as  at  the  other.  A 
moral  blight  had  fallen  on  society  and 
threatened  it  with  extinction.  Nothing 
perished  in  the  storm  that  purified  the 
atmosphere  but  what  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  decay. 

No  man  could  have  been  more  conscious 
than  Luther  was  that  his  was  only  the 
rough  preliminary  labor  of  clearing  the 
ground  on  which  a  new  order  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  There  was  nothing 
anarchical  in  his  spirit  or  his  work.  On 
the  contrary,  no  man  ever  felt  more 
strongly  the  essential  need  of  submis- 
sion to  an  unquestionable  authority.  He 
must  have  yielded  to  that  of  the  Church 
if  he  had  not  been  able  to  fall  back  on 
the  sufficiency  and  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures  :  he  saw  no  ground  for  resist- 
ance to  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  till  he 
found  it  in  legal  theories  of  the  inde- 
pendent rights  and  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual princes  and  states.  So,  too,  in  the 
domain  of  letters  and  of  art  his  influence 
was  not  (iestructive,  but  inspiring  and 
even  creative.    The  German  language,  as 


all  the  world  knows,  owes  its  literary  form 
and  unity  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  "  Humanists''  scarcely  did  more  than 
he  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
the  classics.  His  strong  love  of  na- 
ture, his  delight  in  children,  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  all  innocent  enjoyments, 
his  humorous  and  picturesque  modes  of 
speech,  reveal  not  only  a  broad  and  cor- 
dial spirit,  but  a  mind  in  which  there 
lay  undeveloped  the  true  instincts  of  the 
artist.  Nor  must  we  forget  his  hymns,  or 
the  melodies  to  which  he  set  or  adapted 
them.  They  tempt  one  to  believe  that 
German  music  owes  as  much  to  Luther 
as  German  thought  and  literature,  that 
to  this  source  we  should  trace  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  current  which  swelled 
in  time  to  the  grandest  flow  of  har- 
monious sound  to  which  the  world  has 
ever  listened.  The  collection  of  Luther's 
"Hymns,"  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
forms  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
Kostlin's  "Life,"  which  is,  moreover, 
enriched  by  numerous  fac-similes  and 
reproductions  of  old  wood-cuts. 

Illustrated  Books. 

"  The  Raven."  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illus- 
trated by  Grustave  Dore.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

"The  Fan."  By  Octave  Uzanne.  Illus- 
trated by  Paul  Avril. 

"The  Sunshade,  MufF,  and  Glove."  By 
Octave  Uzanne.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Avril. 
London,  J.  C.  Nimmo  and  Bain.  (Philadelphia, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.) 

"  Michael  Angelo."  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

"The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
1571."  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

"  Lead,  Kindly  Light."  By  John  Henry 
Newman.     Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers. 

"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
By  Thomas  Gray.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn. 
Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers. 

In  comparing,  as  many  people  will 
naturally  do,  Dore's  illustrations  to  "  The 
Raven"  with  those  widely-popular  designs 
which  he  made  for  "  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," we  must  bear  in  mind  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  poems.  Both 
are  purely  fantastic  themes. 

Of  imagination  all  compact ; 

but  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  They 
may  be  described  as  products  of  the  im- 
agination working  in  opposite  ways. 
That  of  Coleridge  went  to  the  far-off,  the 
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shadowy  and  improbable,  to  bring  them 
near,  to  endow  them  with  life  and  sub- 
stance. The  Ancient  Mariner  relates 
his  adventures  as  a  tale  that  is  true  : 
it  has  an  antique  verity  upon  it,  like 
the  narration  of  that  sober-minded  mag- 
nifier, Sindbad  ;  and  we  believe  them 
both,  not  with  the  vague  credence 
which  we  accord  to  historical  fiict,  but 
with  the  more  vivid  and  complete  belief 
which  poetry  compels  us  to  give.  The 
poem  is  full  of  pictures  so  strong  and  dis- 
tinct that  it  seems  as  if  the  artist  had 
no  choice  but  to  trace  lines  already  in 
existence  or  to  mar  them  by  drawing 
upon  them  lines  of  his  own.  There  is  no 
paucity  of  material  for  illustration  ;  it  is 
almost  too  much. 

In  "The  Raven,'*  on  the  other  hand, 
the  xVmerican  poet  started  from  the  near- 
est and  most  commonplace  surroundings, 
with  no  story  to  tell  and  no  picture  to 
present.  The  creations  pretend  to  no 
other  origin  than  his  own  fancy,  the 
images  are  conjured  up  out  of  a  back- 
ground of  darkness  and  solitude.  The 
imagination  of  the  poet  throws  out  mere 
hints  :  every  liberty  is  given  to  that  of 
the  artist.  In  peopling  the  gloom  with 
figures  which  seem  to  start  out  of  its 
depths  and  vanish  again,  figures  which 
have  obviously  only  a  shadowy  existence 
yet  are  undeniably  there,  Dore  is  in  his 
element.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to 
gain  effect  by  means  of  accessories  :  there 
is  no  bric-a-brac  or  carven  furniture  ; 
everything  is  concentrated  upon  the  idea. 
The  seraphs  and  angels  conjured  up  by 
the  artist's  fancy  are  often  of  a  rather  ordi- 
nary type,  but  the  illusion  is  complete  in 
regard  to  their  fantastic  border-land  ex- 
istence.    They  come  and  go  at  will. 

Now  and  then  the  artist  appears  to  us, 
however,  to  have  gone  a  little  too  far  out- 
side of  his  text.     AVhy  the  stately  raven 
should  be  represented  as  flying  instead  of 
walking  in  at  the  window  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover.     A  raven  on  foot  is  a  more 
quaint  and,  so  to  speak,   human   object 
than   the    same    bird    flying ;    and    Dore  j 
seems  here  to  have  missed  an  opportunity  i 
as  well  as  misinterpreted  a  line.     Outside,  [ 
in  the  tempest  and  the  night,  we  know  i 
what    to   expect  of  him.      Perhaps   the 
most   characteristic    bit  of  Dore   in    the 
book   is  a  figure  representing   Death,  in 
kingly  robes,  yet  looking  very  much  like 
an  Italian  V)eggar,  sitting,  with  one  bony 
foot  protruding  from  his  draperies,  on  a 
luminous  globe,  against  which  the  raven 
is  flapping  its  sombre  wings,— the  back- 
ground "night,  with  a  few  large  stars.*' 


It  was  his  grim  realistic,  rather  obvious 
humor  which  was  perhaps  his  strongest 
claim  to  our  liking,  lie  was  a  fertile 
and  clever  draughtsman,  an  artist  to  be 
warmly  liked  even  where  he  was  most 
freely  criticised.  Mr.  A^edder's  mystical 
frontispiece  brings  together  aptly,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  deep-eyed  goddess,  the 
melancholy  poet,  so  long  in  his  grave, 
and  the  genial  yet  fantastic  artist,  whose 
death  was  only  of  yesterday. 

It  is  truly  a  marvel  to  find  the  most 
Parisian  of  literary  wares  in  an  English 
form  which  the  most  fastidious  lover  of 
French  books  and  book-making  need  not 
hesitate  to  accept  in  place  of  the  originals. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough,  how- 
ever. The  English  edition  of  "The  Fan" 
and  "  The  Sunshade"  is  printed  in  France, 
at  the  press  of  M.Quantin.  It  is  English 
only  in  cover.  Between  these  gray  walls 
are  the  unmistakable  signs  of  French 
luxe^  of  that  exquisite  perfection  of  work- 
manship which  gives  the  French  printer 
a  right  to  say  to  the  illustrator,  ^^Anch^  io 
sono  pittore."  Nowhere  else  could  such 
fine,  graceful  drawing  be  found  or  be 
reproduced  so  delicately  ;  no  book-artists 
outside  of  France  combine  decoration 
with  illustration  quite  so  dexterously,  or 
add  to  the  artistic  qualities  of  their  work 
so  much  of  the  literary  quality,  so  much 
wit,  suggestion,  and  vividness  of  narra- 
tion. If  we  seem  to  commit  the  mistake 
of  confounding  the  artistic  and  the  me- 
chanical in  our  praise,  it  is  because  they 
are  made  to  blend  so  happily. 

It  will  be  long  before  we  in  this  coun- 
try attain  to  such  combinations  of  ex- 
cellence in  book-making.  Our  wood-en- 
graving has  already  refined  itself  to  a 
point  at  which  the  French  have  never 
aimed.  We  have  designers  of  talent : 
Mr.  Abbey,  at  least,  is  an  artist  of  more 
depth  than  M.  Paul  Avril.  But  the 
Galilean  designer  has,  if  not  a  higher 
imagination,  a  more  inexhaustible  fertil- 
ity of  fancy.  He  is  not  obliged  to  "  cre- 
ate the  taste  by  which  he  is  enjoyed  :"  he 
draws  with  the  confidence  that  his  light- 
est line  will  be  noticed  and  appreciated. 
He  has  the  taste  of  his  public,  a  taste 
which  hovers  ))etween  the  actual  Parisian 
and  the  pseudo-classic,  going  from  the 
demi-monde  of  Paris  to  another  demi- 
monde^ so  to  speak,  of  Olympus.  There 
is  a  tacit  reference,  in  all  this  art  of 
design,  in  the  printing  of  the  tinted 
photo-gravurcs,  and  in  the  texture  of  the 
coarse,  creamy  pages,  to  a  national  lit- 
erature. Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  are  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 
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M.  Octave  Uzanne  strikes  the  same 
note  in  his  text, — a  superstructure  of 
airy  frivolity  upon  a  basis  of  sound  eru- 
dition. It  is  writing  of  a  clever,  culti- 
vated sort,  and  it  has  happily  lost  nothing 
by  passing  into  the  idiomatic  scholarly 
English  of  the  present  translation.  It 
is  to  the  combination  of  M.  Quantin  and 
M.  Uzanne  that  we  owe  Le  Livre,  that 
luxurious  and  fantastic  review  in  which 
spectacled  research  goes  arm  in  arm  with 
the  latest  audacities  of  style,  and  inno- 
cent blunders  lurk  under  the  very  pen  of 
authority.  M.  Paul  Avril,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  also  connected  with  the  review, 
and  contributes  to  its  pages  a  host  of 
delicious  Cupids. 

Michael  Angelo  said  to  Condivi,  years 
after  Vittoria  Colonna's  death,  that  he 
repented  nothing  so  much  as  that  when 
he  went  to  see  her  in  the  final  hour  he 
had  kissed  only  her  hand,  and  not  her 
forehead  and  cheeks  also.  His  charac- 
ter would  not  have  stood  out  clearly  to 
us  without  the  record  of  this  last  desire. 
He  had  no  happiness  in  all  his  long  life 
except  in  knowing  her,  and  this  touch  of 
human  passion  was  needed  to  soften  the 
rugged  and  melancholy  grandeur  with 
which  his  figure  impresses  us.  Long- 
fellow naturally  chose  the  time  for  his 
drama  when,  after  the  silence  and  lone- 
liness of  his  sixty  bitter  years,  Michael 
Angelo  first  began  to  know  A'ittoria  Co- 
lonna.  There  is  a  fine  intellectual  dig- 
nity in  the  personation  of  the  characters, 
unmarred  by  any  trivial  effects.  The 
poet  seems  to  have  followed  Grimm's 
biography  of  the  great  master  at  every 
point,  and  in  the  interview  at  the  church 
of  San  Silvestro  he  has  given  an  actual 
transcription  of  D'OUanda's  chronicle  of 
the  conversation.  Such  faithfulness  to 
facts  is  efi'ected,  of  course,  at  some  loss 
to  spontaneity ;  but  the  careful  workman- 
ship challenges  admiration,  and  there  is 
a  serene  and  lofty  beauty  attained  which 
was  evidently  the  ideal  aimed  at.  No  one 
better  than  Longfellow  had  a  deep  sense 
of  what  is  grand  in  history  or  affecting 
in  the  events  of  every-day  life,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  touching  simplicity  com- 
bined with  the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
Michael  Angelo's  character  had  been  viv- 
idly realized  by  his  imagination.  The 
spectacle  of  the  old  man,  in  the  midst  of 
his  undying  and  imperishable  work,  gain- 
ing a  momentary  personal  solace  from 
plucking  a  gracious  flower  of  hope  from 
what  must  be  called  friendship  rather 
than  love, — although  it  was,  for  friend- 
ship, unique  in  its  intensity, — is  every- 


where finely  given.  Longfellow  seems 
to  have  found  this,  which  may  be  called 
his  final  work,  a  vehicle  for  the  thoughts 
which  lie  deep  in  a  man's  soul  after  a 
long  and  busy  life, — as  in  these  lines : 

Life  hath  become  to  me 
An  empty  theatre, — its  lights  extinguished, 
The  music  silent,  and  the  actors  gone, — 
And  I  alone  sit  musing  on  the  scenes 
That  once  have  been.     I  am  so  old  that  Death 
Oft  plucks  me  by  the  cloak  to  come  with  him  ; 
And  some  day,  like  this  lamp,  shall  I  fall  down, 
And  my  last  spark  of  life  shall  be  extinguished. 

The  book  is  enriched  with  engravings 
of  the  various  portraits  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  and  of  Michael  Angelo  himself, 
besides  many  other  illustrations  equally 
appropriate,  and  not  only  beautiful,  but 
so  disposed  as  to  heighten  the  effect, 
which  is  further  enhanced  by  the  pecu- 
liar elegance  of  the  binding.  The  volume 
is  in  all  respects  a  fitting  and  worthy 
memorial  of  the  dead  poet. 

This  Christmas  edition  of  Miss  In- 
gelow's  "High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire" is  likely  to  be  a  favorite  among 
the  holiday  books.  The  poem  is  in  itself 
so  picturesque,  so  simple  and  touching  in 
its  details,  that  it  lends  itself  with  felici- 
tous ease  to  the  designer,  and  the  dif- 
ferent artists  have  worked  together  in  a 
way  to  produce  a  singularly  harmonious 
effect.  The  pathetic  story  is  made  more 
vivid  and  real  by  the  illustrations,  which 
adhere  throughout  to  the  poet's  own  tone 
of  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  sweetness. 
Miss  Ingelow  has  done  nothing  much 
better  than  telling  the  tale  of  "  that  fatal 
ebbe  and  flow  :" 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 
Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 

Fobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet : 
The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee. 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

There  is  much  excellent  work  in  the 
book,  both  from  designer  and  engraver. 
Church  has  put  certain  Doreish  effects 
into  the  swirl  of  the  waters  as  they  rose 
and  ebbed,  and  his  "  My  son's  faire  wife 
Elizabeth"  is  in  both  instances  very  deli- 
cately rendered. 

The  intense  spirituality  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  verses,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
and  the  association  which  they  hold  for 
us  of  his  own  personal  experience,  strug- 
gle, and  aspiration,  put  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  artist  who  aims  at  mere 
prettiness  of  effect.  And  in  this  little 
volume   the   illustrations   seem,  besides, 
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to  be  based  upon  a  faulty  conception 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  poem.  It 
was  written  wliile  Newman  was  cross- 
ing from  Sicily  to  Naples,  and  is  so 
identified  with  his  fluctuations  of  thought 
and  ultimate  change  of  faith  that  to  find 
instead  of  himself  a  gay,  spoiled  beauty 
for  its  central  figure  strikes  us  at  the 
outset  as  a  glarino;  mistake.  Dismissing 
these  preconceptions,  however,  and  look- 
ing at  the  little  book  on  its  own  merits, 
one  finds  it  extremely  pretty  5  and  the 
allegory,  freed  from  mysticism,  is  carried 
out  with  a  simplicity  and  clearness  which 
give  a  voice  to  the  verse,  although  unlike 
that  of  the  tender  emotion  and  the  high 
passionate  endeavor  which  have  been 
found  in  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  "  xirtists'  Edition"  of  Gray's 
Elegy ;  and  now  comes  another  from 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  which,  al- 
though smaller  and  with  perhaps  less 
striking  effects,  is  very  attractive.  Many 
of  the  designs  are  from  original  sketches 
made  by  Mr.  Harry  Fenn  at  Stoke-Pogis, 
and  these  are  a  pleasant  study.  The 
poem  itself  possesses  such  an  incompa- 
rable charm  for  ear  and  thought  that  it 
may  well  be  endlessly  reproduced  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  since  it  was  written. 
It  is  so  true  to  iDoth  general  and  individ- 
ual experience  that  it  grows  all  the  time 
more  human  and  more  universal. 

Juveniles, 

"  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood." 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Young  Folks'  Whys  and  Wherefores."  By 
Uncle  Lawrence.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  <fe  Co. 

"  The  English  Bodley  Family."  By  Horace 
E.  Scudder.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

"The  Hoosier  School-Boy."  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

"The  Boy  Travellers  in  Central  Africa." 
By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  New  York  :  Harper  &, 
Brothers. 

"Good -Night  and  Good  -  Morning."  By 
Lord  Houghton.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

"  Donald  and  Dorothy."  By  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge.     Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers. 

"Hirper's  Young  People  for  LSS.i."  New 
York  :    Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  banished  duke,  in  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  passes  his  time  of  exile  "  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry   men  with 


him  ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Robin  llood  of  England,  ,  .  .  and  fleet 
the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  And  it  is  just  this  light- 
hearted  and  easy  -  going  spirit  of  the 
"golden  world"  which  Mr.  Howard  Pyle 
has  succeeded,  with  admirable  facility,  in 
reproducing.  One  forgets  the  unheroic 
limitations  with  which  we  are  "  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"  as  the  high  bugle-note 
sounds  through  the  forest  aisles  and  the 
merry  groups  assemble,  all  in  archer's 
green, — Little  .John,  "  whose  stature  was 
seven  foot  high,"  William  Stutely,  Ar- 
thur i\  Bland,  and  the  rest  of  the  "jolly 
bowmen  ;"  and  it  seems  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  be  an  outlaw, — to  chase  the 
king's  fallow-deer  and  feast  on  venison, 
even  to  get  the  better  of  the  sheriffs  and 
the  stately  church  dignitaries  who  were 
the  chief  victims  of  the  bold  robbers  : 

These  byshoppes  and  thyse  archebyshoppes, 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde, — 

as  Robin  Hood  tells  his  men  in  the  old 
ballad.  The  spirit  of  these  old  stories 
and  ballads  is  very  faithfully  given  by 
Mr.  Pyle,  and  the  brilliant  and  pictu- 
resque figure  of  his  hero  never  showed  to 
better  advantage  than  in  this  new  chron- 
icle. The  whole  work — pictures,  print- 
ing, and  binding,  besides  the  literary 
part  —  is  most  cleverly  conceived  and 
happily  executed. 

There  is  astonishing  cJiic  in  the  little 
figure  who  appears  in  the  frontispiece 
of  "  Whys  and  Wherefores,"  ready  to 
ask  questions  concerning  all  the  phe- 
nomena with  which  her  daily  experience 
confronts  her: — "Why  does  it  snow?" 
"  Why  must  we  eat?"  "  Why  do  people 
give  presents  at  Christmas  ?"  Later  in 
life  little  Annie  will  probably  be  con- 
fronted with  problems  which  are  not 
easily  to  be  answered  ;  but  in  this  very 
bright  little  book  everything  is  explained 
with  engaging  clearness.  It  is  in  part  an 
adaptation  of  a  French  juvenile,  called, 
we  believe,  "Les  Pourquoi  de  Mdlle.  Su- 
zanne," and  the  illustrations  are  chiefly 
French.  They  are  extremely  well  done, 
and  possess  some  piquancy  from  the  con- 
trast of  the  little  figures  depicted  to  the 
prevalent  Kate-(irreenaway  type  of  ingen- 
uous Mother-Cjroose  children  with  whom 
we  are  nowadays  so  familiar.  These 
little  girls  are  Parisian  from  the  top  of 
their  frizzled  heads  to  the  tip  of  their 
slippers. 

Mr.  Scudder's  new  book  about  the 
Bodleys,  with  its  pretty  covers  like  two 
Christmas-cards  and  its  pleasant  illustra- 
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tions  of  events  in  English  life  and  history, 
is  likely  to  find  the  same  popularity  as 
the  others  of  the  series.  Still,  dialogue 
and  episodical  sketches,  no  matter  how 
spirited  and  full  of  instruction,  do  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  story  with 
some  central  leading  idea  to  stimulate 
the  reader's  interest,  and  Mr.  Scudder 
can  tell  a  story  so  well  that  it  seems  a 
pity  he  should  not  ac^ain  give  the  children 
a  real  book,  instead  of  devoting  himself 
to  this  mere  book-making  out  of  odds  and 
ends. 

"The  Hoosier  School-Boy,"  like  all 
Mr.  Eggleston's  works,  ofiers  a  picture 
of  life  along  the  Ohio  River  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and,  without  too  much 
efibrt  to  give  local  color  and  character, 
shows  us,  in  homely  but  clear  efi"ects, 
not  only  the  people,  but  their  surround- 
ings, customs,  and  ideas.  Jack  Dudley, 
the  hero  of  this  little  book,  is  a  manly 
fellow,  and  any  young  reader  must  follow 
the  story  of  his  school-days  with  interest. 
It  suggests,  too,  what  dwellers  in  the 
Eastern  States  can  hardly  appreciate, — 
the  struggle  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West 
to  help  themselves  to  that  mere  rudi- 
mentary education  which  is  with  us  free 
as  the  universal  air.  And  it  preserves  a 
good  portrait,  which  is  worth  keeping, 
of  the  ancient  school-master,  whom  the 
march  of  progress  has  already  made  a 
tradition. 

"  The  Boy  Travellers"  have  heretofore 
done  so  much,  that  not  to  have  crossed 
Africa  would  have  been  to  implant  a  per- 
petual discontent  in  their  developing 
minds.  The  experiences  of  Odysseus 
were  tame  and  meagre  compared  with 
theirs,  although  perhaps  more  individual 
and  personal.  There  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  interest  of  the  present  volume,  for, 
although  Colonel  Knox  has  not  himself 
traversed  the  dark  continent,  he  has 
made  a  very  interesting  compilation  of 
the  explorations  of  those  who  have  done 
so,  and  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the 
works  of  Stanley,  Baker,  Speke,  Burton, 
and  other  discoverers  which  he  has  not 
turned  to  account.  The  illustrations  are 
plentiful,  and  offer  a  succession  of  Afri- 
can types,  interspersed  with  more  vivid 
and  sensational  pictures  of  lions  and 
leopards. 

The  daintiness  and  prettiness  of  this 
Christmas  setting  of  Lord  Houghton's 
poem  "  Good-Night  and  Good-Morning" 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.     But  such  a 


little  souvenir  is  for  the  child-lover  rather 
than  for  the  child.  The  little  maid's  face, 
full  of  the  "  charity  and  meekness  of 
her  obedience,"  would  please  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who  has  lately  been  giving  his  ideas  of 
what  illustrations  of  young  girls  and 
children  should  show. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Thackeray's  that  if 
the  gods  gave  him  the  desire  of  his  heart 
it  would  be  that  he  should  be  able  to 
write  a  story  which  boys  might  relish  for 
the  next  half-dozen  centuries.  One  can- 
not answer  for  posterity,  but  Mrs.  Dodge 
has  at  least  secured  a  world-wide  set  of 
readers  in  her  own  day  for  her  unsur- 
passed "Hans  Brinker,"  and  each  of 
them  will  be  anxious  to  read  her  new 
book  "  Donald  and  Dorothy."  Dorothy's 
face  looking  out  from  the  fly-leaf  attracts 
one  irresistibly,  and  it  is  not  fresher  and 
sweeter  than  the  young  heroine  herself. 
The  story  is  one  of  youthful  delights, 
but  its  meaning  and  its  interest  are  deep- 
ened by  a  very  strong  and  well-developed 
plot,  which  leads  up  to  an  excellent  d^- 
nouement.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  very  attractive  book. 

This  bound  volume  of  "  Harper's  Young 
People"  contains  so  much,  and  is  so  many- 
sided,  with  its  beauty,  fun,  prettiness, 
pathos,  and  wisdom,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
sum  up  its  worth  in  a  few  sentences. 
Certainly,  if  young  people  are  not  wise 
and  witty,  brave,  kind,  and  aesthetic,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  books  they  may  read, 
the  pictures  they  may  look  at,  and  the 
worthy  lessons  a  volume  like  this  teaches 
even  to  the  most  careless. 

Prang's  Christmas  -  Cards  show  this 
year  a  special  grace  and  delicacy  of  de- 
sign. They  aim  at  no  startling  effects, 
but  rather  captivate  the  fancy  by  their 
daintineos,  their  airy  charm.  A  Christ- 
mas-card should,  of  all  things,  be  simple. 
It  must  suggest  the  power  of  innocence, 
love,  and  beauty,  each  year  born  anew  in 
the  weary  heart  of  the  world, — the  re- 
institution  of  the  divine  Christ- child 
and  all  things  hallowed  and  sacred. 
No  running  after  brilliant  eff'ects  is 
needed,  for  flowers  and  birds,  white 
snow-fields,  and  wee  toddlers  reaching 
out  into  the  experiences  of  their  new 
fairy-land,  off'er  an  unrivalled  range  for 
tender  imaginative  feeling.  And  it  is, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  just  this  way  that  these 
artists  have  this  year  made  a  very  par- 
ticular success. 
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OIJ)KST    IIOl'SK    IN    GERMANTOWN. 


ETCH  in  suburbs  although  Philadel- 
phia may  have  become,  it  began 
with  only  one  neighboring  community,  to 
whose  interests  and  purposes  it  was  al- 
lied and  gave,  as  it  were,  the  key-note. 
But  Gcrmantown  was  from  the  first  so 
distinctive  in  its  traits  and  so  inibued 
with  Old-World  color  and  characteristics 
that  it  will  take  many  a  generation  yet 
to  effiice  these  lineaments  and  merge  its 
picturesfjue  individuality  in  the  feature- 
less   prettiness  of  the   modern   suburb. 


Its  first  settlers  imparted  their  own  sta- 
bility of  mind  and  purpose  even  to  their 
earliest  and  hastiest  labors,  and  gave  to 
the  woodlands  and  pastures  where  they 
built  their  cottages,  and  even  to  the  little 
rivers  which  they  forced  to  turn  their 
mills,  something  of  the  familiar  expres- 
sion of  the  civilization  which  they  had 
renounced.  Thus,  we  must  count  the 
place  as  distinctly  fortunate,  full  as  it  is 
of  dear  old  quaintnesses  in  which  one 
may  read  a  pictorial  history  of  the  town's 
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prosperity,  while  it  is,  besides,  girdled 
about  with  woods  and  waters  of  unri- 
valled beauty.  It  seems  natural  enough 
that  from  its  earliest  days  its  inhabitants 
should  have  been  as  much  rooted  to  the 
spot  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  soil,  and 
that  it  should  besides  have  drawn  hither 
wealthy  burghers,  who  settled  down  into 
lives  of  high  comfort,  making  themselves 
homes  in  beauty  and  durability  worthy 
of  the  Old  World.  The  situation  com- 
bines striking  advantages,  offering  con- 
veniences which  only  a  great  city  can 
afford,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting 
scenery  which  makes  one  realize  with 
vividness  that  charm  and  mystery  of 
wild  nature  which  usually  withdraws 
itself  far  from  towns.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful caprice  of  nature's  to  give  to  this 
fertile  region  the  beautiful  Wissahickon, 
with  its  banks,  covered  with  the  richest 
vegetation,  rising  into  lofty  and  solemn 
ridges  that  tower  above  the  deeply- 
shadowed  gorges  where  the  river  sleeps 
in  deep  green  pools,  widens  into  long  and 
tranquil  reaches,  or  ripples  over  rocky 
shallows.  The  landscape  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  an  afternoon's  drive  offers  such 
widely-varying  features  that  one  may 
meet  with  almost  every  impression.  This 
beautiful  country  is  the  setting  of  Ger- 
man town, — itself  a  quaint,  picturesque 
old  place,  full  of  suggestions  of  older 
countries.  It  began  by  being  character- 
istically German,  but  has  nevertheless 
become  in  this  generation  strikingly  Eng- 
lish in  some  of  its  features.  One  may 
experience  an  almost  romantic  pleasure 
in  wandering  along  the  leisurely-winding 
Germantown  Road  and  noting  the  houses 
which  have  known  all  the  epochs  of  the 
town's  gradual  rise.  They  have  a  richly- 
historic  aspect.  They  are  quaint,  they 
are  queer,  with  their  penthouses,  their 
many-paned  windows,  their  solid  mason- 
ry or  rough  stuccoed  sides.  Then  all 
at  once  one  gains  a  glimpse  of  a  quiet 
English-looking  lawn,  full  of  bloom 
and  verdure,  slumberous  with  lights  and 
shadows  sleeping  beneath  the  tall  oaks, 
maples,  and  magnolias.  Or  again,  break- 
ing the  rows  of  grim  old  German  houses 
with  their  fronts  converted  into  shops, 
there  is  some  fine  old  country-seat,  un- 


changed since  the  Revolution,  its 
"  spring-house"  still  standing  over  the 
meadow-brook,  suggesting  the  cool  but- 
ter and  cream  and  lavish  abundance  of 
old-fashioned  times  ;  or,  again,  a  fine 
old  colonial  house,  with  tall  pine-  and 
cedar-trees  watching  like  sentinels  be- 
fore it,  murmuring  to  every  breeze  their 
immemorial  story.  In  any  description 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  place,  the 
velvet  turf,  the  shrubberies  and  splendid 
trees,  to  which  the  slopes  and  inequali- 
ties of  ground  give  a  fine  effect,  the  lux- 
uriant creepers  covering  the  walls  and 
fences,  the  ivy,  which  the  climate  allows 
to  grow  almost  in  perfection,  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

But  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Germantown  consisted  of  one 
single  straggling  street,  three  miles  long, 
from  which  diverged  green  lanes  into 
rural  nooks,  when  Germantown  Road 
was  lined  with  peach-trees,  when  all  the 
houses  were  pent-roofed,  it  was  not  the 
many-featured  suburb  it  is  now,  but  a 
community  existing  in  itself  and  almost 
entirely  for  itself,  with  all  its  quaint 
distinctive  German  traits  unchanged. 
Toward  evening,  in  summer,  when  the 
women  sat,  knitting  in  hand,  on  their 
front  stoops,  dressed  in  short-gowns  and 
petticoats  and  duck  aprons,  and  the  old 
men,  heavily  bewigged,  tilted  back  in 
their  chairs,  puffing  their  pipes,  discuss- 
ing the  price  of  hemp  and  wool,  and  the 
young  men  gathered  together,  their  shorn 
heads  covered  with  white  caps,  coatless, 
barefooted,  striped  trousers  on  their  long 
legs,  and  the  boys  and  girls  played  in  the 
street,  the  gossip  and  the  courting  and 
the  talk  and  the  children's  calls  and 
cries  were  all  in  the  German  tongue. 
Successive  generations  clung  to  the  old 
language  with  a  deep  and  fervent  at- 
tachment, transferring,  however,  their 
sentiment  for  their  Fatherland  to  their 
homes  in  the  New  World.  It  is  no  mat- 
ter requiring  curious  research  to  discover 
how  Germantown  acquired  its  name.  It 
was  called  Germantown  because  it  was 
a  settlement  of  Germans,  and  German 
ideas,  traditions,  manners,  customs,  in- 
dustry, thrift,  morals,  and  respectability 
had  been  in  the  town's  earliest  infancy 
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planted  deep  by  earnest  and  energetic 
German-men, 

All  the  perplexing  religious  and  theo- 
logical questions  shifting  and  deepening 
conviction  in  men's  minds  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  found 
their  outlet  in  one  or  another  of  the 
American  colonies.  "  There  may  be 
room  there  for  such  a  holy  experiment," 
William  Penn  said,  pointing  to  our 
mighty  continent,  v^ith  its  virgin  woods 
and  waters.     And  with   this  sublimely 


simple  hope  consecrating  their  enter- 
prise, one  band  after  another  of  religious 
emigrants  set  forth.  Thus,  Germantown 
was  first  settled  by  a  body  of  Frankfort 
enthusiasts,  mechanics  and  weavers ;  and 
not  one  of  the  colonies  seems  to  have 
been  quickened  by  more  fervent  religious 
zeal.  Besides  this  society  of  Friends 
and  Mennonites,  there  were  Holy  Bunk- 
ers and  Adventists,  proclaiming  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  "  mystical  bride- 
groom."     There    were    cave-dwellers, 
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hermits  of  the  ridge,  mystics,  all  living 
on  visions  and  dreams,  reinforcing  the 
strength  of  their  souls  by  vigils,  fastings, 
and  meditations,  pouring  out  obscure 
allegorical  discourses  by  tongue  and  pen 
concerning  the  relations  between  the 
body  and  the  soul,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual. 
It  shows  no  lapse  into  lesser  motives  af- 
ter such  lofty  beginnings  that  the  ardor 
of  these  zealots  cooled  after  their  leaders 
had  passed  away,  and  that  they  were 
controlled  by  practical  aims  and  began 
to  act  with  the  community  about  them. 
Enthusiasm  is  necessary,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  hard  workers  building  their 
houses,  tilling  their  farms,  and  spinning 
their  flax  is  a  more  hopeful  sign  than 
the  bewildered  and  futile  enthusiasms  of 
dreamers  who  wait  for  miracles  to  be  per- 
formed in  their  behalf.  That  the  real 
strength  of  the  impulse  which  had  driven 
these  colonists  forth  to  seek  for  spiritual 


freedom  did  not  decline  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  uttered  the  first  pro- 
test made  against  African  slavery  in 
America.  It  was  sent  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  1688  by  the  German  Friends 
of  Germantown,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"  These  are  the  reasons  that  we  are 
against  the  traffic  of  men's  body,  as  fol- 
loweth  :  Is  there  any  which  would  be 
done  or  handled  at  this  manner  ? — viz., 
to  be  sold  or  made  a  slave  of  for  all  the 
time  of  his  life  ?  How  fearful  and  faint- 
hearted are  many  at  sea  when  they  see  a 
strange  vessel,  being  afraid  it  should  be 
a  Turk  and  they  should  be  taken  and 
sold  for  slaves  in  Turkey  !  Now,  what 
is  this  better  done  than  Turks  do  ? 
Yea,  rather  is  it  worse  for  them  which 
say  they  are  Christians ;  for  we  hear 
that  the  most  part  of  such  negroes  are 
brou<j;ht  hither  against  their  will  and 
consent,  and    that    many    of   them    are 
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stolen.  Now,  thou<];h  they  are  black, 
we  cannot  conceive  there  is  more  liberty 
to  have  them  slaves  than  it  is  to  have 
other  white  ones.  There  is  a  suying  that 
we  shall  do  to  all  men  like  as  we  will  be 
done  to  ourselves,  making  no  difference 
of  what  generation  or  descent  or  color 
they  are.  And  those  who  steal  or  rob 
men,  and  those  who  purchase  them,  are 
they  not  all  alike  ?  Here  is  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  is  right  and  reasonable ; 
here  ought  to  be  likewise  liberty  of  the 
body,  except  of  evil-doers,  which  is  an- 
other case.  To  bring  men  hither  or  to 
steal  and  sell  them  against  their  will,  we 
stand  against.  In  Europe  there  are 
many  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
here  there  are  those  oppressed  which  are 
of  a  black  color.  .  .  .  Ah,  do  consider 
well  this  thing,  you  who  do  it,  if  you 
would  be  done  in  this  manner,  and  if  it 
is  done  according  to  Christianity  !  You 
do  surpass  Holland  and  Germany  in  this 
thing.  This  makes  an  ill  report  in  all 
those  countries  of  Europe  where  they 
hear  of  it,  that  the  Quakers  here  do 
handle  men  as  they  handle  there  the 
cattle.  And  for  that  reason  some  have 
no  mind  or  inclination  to  come  hither. 
And  who  shall  maintain  this  your  cause 
and  plead  for  it  ?  Truly,  we  cannot  do 
so,  unless  you  shall  inform  us  better 
hereof, — viz.,  that  Christians  have  lib- 
erty to  practise  these  things.  Pray, 
what  thing  in  the  world  can  be  done 
worse  toward  us  than  if  men  should  steal 
us  away  and  sell  us  in  strange  countries, 
separating  husbands  from  their  wives 
and  children  ?  This  is  not  done  in  the 
manner  we  would  be  done  by :  there- 
fore we  are  against  this  traffic  of  men's 
body.  And  we  who  profess  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  steal  must  likewise  avoid 
to  purchase  such  things  as  are  stolen, 
but  rather  help  to  stop  this  robbing  and 
stealing,  if  possible.  And  such  men 
ought  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  robbers  and  set  free,  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Then  is  Pennsylvania  to  have  a 
good  report,  instead  it  hath  now  a  bad 
one,  for  this  sake,  in  other  countries. 
Especially  whereas  the  Europeans  are 
desirous  to  know  in  what  manner  the 
Quakers    do    rule   in    their    province ; 


and  most  of  them  do  look  upon  us 
with  an  envious  eye.  But  if  this  is 
done  well,  what  shall  we  say  is  done 
evil  ? 

"  If  once  these  slaves  (which  they  say 
are  such  wicked  and  stubborn  men)  should 
join  themselves,  fight  for  their  freedom, 
and  handle  their  masters  and  mistresses 
as  they  did  handle  them  before,  will 
these  masters  and  mistresses  take  the 
sword  in  hand  and  war  against  these 
poor  slaves,  like  as  we  are  able  to  believe 
some  will  not  refuse  to  do  ?  Or  have 
not  these  poor  negroes  as  much  right  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have  to 
keep  them  slaves  ? 

"  Now,  consider  well  this  thing,  if  it 
is  good  or  bad.  And  in  case  you  find 
it  to  be  good  to  handle  these  blacks  in 
that  manner,  we  desire  and  require  you 
hereby,  lovingly,  that  you  may  inform 
us  herein,  which  at  this  time  never  was 
done, — viz.,  that  Christians  have  such  a 
liberty  to  do  so.  To  this  end  we  shall 
be  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  satisfy 
likewise  our  good  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  our  native  country,  to  whom  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  that  men  should  be 
handled  so  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  This  is  from  our  Meeting  at  Ger- 
mantown,  held  the  18th  of  the  second 
month,  to  be  delivered  to  the   Monthly 
Meeting,  at  Richard  Trouel's. 
"  Garret  Hendericii, 
"  Derick  op  de  Graefp, 
"  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
"  Abram  op  de  Graeff." 

This  stirring  and  peculiarly  right- 
minded  appeal,  which  pierces  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  sophistries  concerning 
slavery,  was  in  large  measure  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
early  history  of  Germ  an  town, — Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius.  It  was  shirked,  of 
course,  by  the  excellent  men  who  re- 
ceived it,  who  had  no  wish  to  contro- 
vert its  incontrovertible  arguments,  but 
who  nevertheless  found  the  institution 
of  slavery  profitable,  besides  being  gen- 
erally considered  respectable.  It  was 
passed  on  from  the  Monthly  to  the 
Quarterly,  thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends.     It  was  the  voice  crying  in 
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the  wilderness,  but  the  ways  were  not 
yet  made  straight. 

Pastorius  was  one  of  the  original 
"  Frankfort  Company"  who  had  planned 
the  colony  to  America,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  members  who  accompa- 
nied the  settlers  across  the  ocean.  He 
projecied  the  place,  and  named  it  Ger- 
mantown,  or  Germanopolis, 
describinir  it  as  situated  "  in 
a  very  tine  and  fertile  district, 
with  plenty  of  springs  of  fresh 
water,  being  well  supplied  with 
oak-,  walnut-,  and  chestnut- 
trees,  and  having,  besides, 
abundant  pasturage  for  cattle. 
The  principal  street  of  this  our 
town  I  made  sixty  feet  in 
width,  and  the  cross-streets 
forty.  The  space  or  lot  for 
each  house  or  garden  I 
made  three  acres  in  size ; 
for  my  own  dwelling-place, 
six  acres." 

The  original  purchase  was 
made  in  August,  1683,  from 
William  Penn,  and  consisted 
of  six  thousand  acres.  Pas- 
torius himself  bought  the  en- 
tire section  now  known  as 
Chestnut  Hill.  There  is  a 
curious  document  shown  con- 
nected with  this  purchase, 
where  lots  were  cast  for  the 
apportionment  of  these  lands 
among  the  settlers,  "  in  the  cave 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius." 

At  first  there  were  but  twelve  fiimilies, 
consisting  mostly  of  German  mechanics 
and  weavers.  The  houses  were  built 
either  of  stone  or  with  log  frames  cov- 
ered with  clay  and  plaster.  They 
were  all  of  one  story,  with  high  hipped 
roofs.  The  first  two-story  house  built 
in  the  place  was  still  standing  a  few 
months  ago,  perfectly  well  preserved, 
and  bearing  its  date,  1G84.  Wil- 
liam Penn  assisted  at  the  exercises, 
and  made  a  speech  at  the  "  raising" 
dinner 

Penn  frequently  visited  the  town, 
keeping  up  a  fatherly  interest  in  its 
progress  and  taking  pains  to  harmonize 
its  conflicting  elements  :  thus  his  burly 


figure  and  genial  countenance  make  one 
of  the  portraits  in  its  early  history.  He 
had  promised  all  the  sects  toleration  in  the 
new  country,  and  was  looked  up  to  like  a 
father  by  all  the  Quakers  and  Menno- 
nites,  Moravians,  Schwenkfelders,  Ana- 
baptists, Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Dunkers, 
and  Lutherans.     He  frequently  preached 
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to  his  own  followers  in  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-House. 

In  161)3,  John  Kelpius,  called  "  the 
Hermit  of  the  Wissahickon,"  brought 
over  his  band  of  forty  mystics,  all  be- 
lieving in  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
Heavenly  Bridegroom  who  was  to  in- 
augurate the  millennium.  They  settled 
in  the  "  wilderness,"  interpreting  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  mean- 
ing that  the  beloved  of  Christ  were  to 
issue  from  the  wilderness.  These  her- 
mits were  called  "  cave-dwellers  ;"  but 
Kelpius,  at  least,  seems  to  have  lived  in 
a  house  with  foundations  secure  enough 
to  have  lasted  to  this  day.  He  was  said 
to  be  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  one  of 
the  first  scholars  of  Germany.  He  was 
devoted  to  music,  playing  on  the  harpsi- 
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chord  and  writing  hymns,  which  were 
chanted  by  his  band.  He  seems  to  have 
had  some  tinge  of  the  Rosicrucian  phi- 
losophy which  had  infected  some  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  century,  and  many 
of  his  associates  were  full  believers  in 
these  wild  theories,  and  after  the  death 
of  their  leader  set  up  pretensions  that 
they  were  masters  of  all  the  secrets  of 
science,  art,  and  religion.  They  were 
called  "  conjurers,"  were  skilful  healers 
of  diseases,  cast  nativities,  had  divining- 
rods,  and  the  like.  John  Seelig  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  these  wizards, 
and  when  his  time  came  to  die  it  is  re- 
lated that  he  sent  his  wand  or  staff  to 
be  cast  into  the  deepest  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  when,  the  moment  it  touched 
the  surface,  it  burst  into  flames  and  ex- 
ploded. This  tradition  is  a  little  singu- 
lar, recalling  as  it  does  King  Arthur's 
sending  his  sword  Excalibur  by  Sir 
Bedivere  to  be  cast  into  the  middle  of 
the  mere,  when, — 

ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught   him   by  the  hilt,  and  brandished 

him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

The  first  settlement  of  Tunkers,  or 
Dunkers,  was  also  made  at  Germantown. 
They  wore  a  garb  like  that  of  the  Do- 
minican friars,  —  a  cap  or  hood  over 
head  and  face,  a  long,  colorless  tunic 
reaching  the  ground,  a  girdle  at  the 
waist,  and  sandals  on  the  feet.  They 
never  shaved  either  head  or  beard. 
When  they  visited  the  village,  they 
walked  in  a  procession,  Indian  file, 
making  an  impressive  and  rather  spec- 
tral appearance  in  their  white  raiment. 
The  men  and  women  Dunkers  lived 
apart,  like  monks  and  nuns,  never  meet- 
ing, except  on  occasions  of  love-feasts, 
when  they  banqueted  solemnly  on  mut- 
ton, which  seems  to  have  been  their 
sacred  meat.  They  slept  in  narrow  cells, 
on  benches,  with  blocks  of  wood  or  stone 
hollowed  out  for  pillows.  Their  sacred 
music  was  the  one  beautiful  feature  of 
their  monastic  life.  They  composed  it 
with  the  idea  of  imitating  the  music 
of  nature, — the  voice  of  the  winds,  that 
blow  from  God,  the  source  of  harmony. 


Their  singing  was,  in  fact,  the  tones 
of  the  .(Eolian  harp  harmonized.  This 
music  in  its  perfection  has  perished  as 
an  art,  but  a  branch  of  the  society,  in 
another  part  of  the  State,  preserves  it 
in  a  measure. 

"  Their  singing,"  writes  Dr.  Fahne- 
stock,  "is  so  peculiar  and  affecting  that 
once  heard  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 
There  was  such  sublimity  and  devotion 
in  their  hymns  that  I  repaired  every 
week  to  the  place,  to  drink  in  those  mel- 
lifluous tones  which  transported  my  spirit 
for  the  time  to  regions  of  unalloyed  bliss, 
— tones  which  I  never  before  or  since 
heard  on  earth,  though  I  have  fre- 
quented the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
opera :  that  is  music  for  the  ear ;  the 
music  of  the  Dunkers  is  music  for  the 
soul." 

Overlooking  some  of  the  glimmering 
pools  of  the  Wissahickon  is  a  large  stone 
building  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
this  fraternity  as  a  monastery. 

The  Mennonites  were  by  far  the 
largest  religious  society  which  sought 
toleration  in  William  Penn's  dominion. 
They  differed  in  doctrine  from  other  evan- 
gelicals only  in  rejecting  infant  baptism. 
They  aimed,  however,  at  a  more  complete 
religious  practice  than  that  of  other 
sects,  and  endeavored  to  imbue  their 
every-day  life  with  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  Apostolic  Church.  The  first 
settlers  had  neither  churches  nor  burial- 
places.  "A  church,"  they  declared,  "we 
do  not  require ;  for  in  the  depth  of  the 
thicket,  in  the  forest,  in  the  water,  in 
the  field,  and  in  the  dwelling,  God  is 
always  present."  But  the  next  genera- 
tion, beginning  to  find  that  few  souls  are 
lofty  enough  to  be  content  with  the  in- 
visible and  the  ideal,  built  themselves  a 
meeting-house. 

These  strong  convictions,  these  marked 
individualities  of  religious  types,  which 
we  have  only  half  outlined  or  hinted  at, 
must  account  in  great  measure  for  the  J 
preservation  of  the  German  language,  ^ 
customs,  and  general  Old- World  charac- 
teristics for  full  a  hundred  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  In  other 
places  settled  by  Germans — in  the  ad- 
joining counties,  indeed — the  foreign  Ian- 
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guagre  was  renounced  at  once ;  the  chil- 
dren  were  brought  up  to  study  and  speak 
EngHsh  ;  the  very  family  names  were 
changed  when  they  had  an  English  sig- 
nification,— Zimmermaun,  for  instance, 
becoming  Carpenter,  Schneider  Taylor, 
etc.  No  similar  transitions  were  to  be 
effected  in  Germantown  save  by  the  slow- 
est and  most  natural  of  developments. 
Until  1793  there  was  no  regular  English 
preaching  in  the  town  ;  until  1760  there 
was  no  English  school ;  even  after  the 
Academy  was  built,  a  German  master 
was  considered  absolutely  essential  for 
all  the  branches. 


The  history  of  the  Germantown 
Academy  has  striking  features,  and  is 
connected  with  interesting  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  last  century.  Built 
in  1760  partly  by  private  subscriptions 
and  partly  by  public  enterprise,*  it  has 
flourished  down  to  the  present  time.  In 
tracing  its  history,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  besides  the  solid  and  unworldly 
acquirements  which  the  founders  of  the 
institution  had  in  view,  there  were  added 
gradually  worldly  and  superfluous  lessons, 
to  say  nothing  of  dangerous  graces  and 
polite  airs  which  threatened  to  supersede 
the   traditionary    modes    and    manners. 


THE    JOHNSON    HOUSE. 


In  1764,  in  fact,  these  insidious  teach- 
ings forced  the  trustees  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  The  master  shall  give  express 
orders  to  the  children  belonrjins:  to  the 


wiucia   Lu  Lilt;  uiiiiuieii    utJiuu^iug    tu 

society  of  Friends  that  they  do  not 
'"^'°*^  him  or  others  by  uncovering 


ac- 
the 


cost  ^.    ^„„ 

head  at  any  time. 

The  general  whirlpool  of  vicissitudes 
consequent  upon  the  Revolution,  disturb- 
ing not  only  public  but  private  relations, 
of    course   afl'ected    the    school.       The 
'•  troublous  times"  made   it  difficult   to  I 
find  a  quorum  of  trustees  with  the  leisure, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  political  harmony,  ! 
required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  | 
aff"airs.     The  Academy    was   constantly  ! 


found  to  be  the  most  desirable  building 
in  the  region  for  any  public  purpose. 
In  August,  1777,  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  used  as  a  soldiers'  hospital,  but 
Israel  Pemberton  interceded  with  Gene- 
ral Hancock,  and  the  wounded  men  were 
quartered  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  school  while 
the  old  order  of  things  was  changing, 
and  it  was  closed  a  little  later  and  not 
reopened  until  after  the  peace.  Another 
spirit-stirring  association  which  the 
school-building  just  missed  was   when. 

"■••  After  the  respectable  fashion  of  that  day, 
much  of  the  money  was  raised  hy  lotteries  in 
Philadelphia. 
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in  1793,  the  yellow  fever  invaded  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  was  proposed  that  Con- 
gress, then  sitting,  should  adjourn  to 
Germantown  Academy.  It  seems  an 
actual  pity  that  such  greatness,  all  un- 
solicited of  the  gods,  should  not  have 
been  added  to  the  town's  historical  rec- 
ollections. When  one  thinks  what  Con- 
gress was  in  those  days,  what  sturdy 
and  incorruptible  old  Romans  sat  on  the 
benches,  it  seems  a  sheer  loss,  a  blunder 
of  Fate.  In  1 798,  when  the  yellow  fever 
again  visited  Philadelphia,  the  Academy 
gave  its  lower  story  and  its  cellars  for  the 
use  of  the  government  treasury.  These 
periodical  scourges  which  decimated  sur- 
rounding towns  and  cities  never  assailed 
Germantown,  whose  "  ampler  ether"  and 
"  diviner  air"  never  yet  knew  contagion 
or  epidemic. 

But  before  we  leave  the  Germantown 
Academy  we  must  allude  to  its  jumble 
of  relics.  On  its  spire  is  still  to  be  seen 
the  crown  placed  there  by  the  loyal  colo- 
nists when  the  school-house  was  built, 
while  the  bell  in  the  steeple  is  the 
identical  one  brought  over  with  the  tea 
thrown  into  Boston  harbor  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  famous  tea-party,  when,  it 
is  declared,  the  patriots  sounded  it  for  a 
tocsin.  In  the  school-library,  besides 
other  curiosities,  is  the  spy-glass  used 
by  General  Washington  during  the  battle 
of  Germantown.  He  may,  indeed,  have 
held  it  in  his  hand  when  he  swore  the 
second  oath  recorded  against  him. 

It  no  doubt  required  the  war  and  sub- 
sequent events  to  shake  Germantown  out 
of  its  thrifty  repose, — to  give  it  a  history 
and  ally  it  by  ties  of  sympathy,  a  com- 
mon need,  a  common  aim,  with  the  world 
about  it.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown, or  to  point  out  the  honorable 
scars  of  the  famous  Chew  House,  or 
even  to  seek  the  burial-places  of  the 
slain  and  drop  a  tear  over  them.  The 
battle  of  Germantown  is  one  of  the 
several  Revolutionary  defeats  which  we 
celebrate  with  the  echit  of  a  victory.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  great 
many  combined  unfortunate  circum- 
stances over  which  our  general  and  his 
men   had  no   control,  and  it  has  been 


logically  proved  oyer  and  over  that  the 
gods  were  really  fighting  on  our  side, 
and  that  it  was  better  for  our  cause 
that  it  was  lost  instead  of  being  gained. 
And  after  the  interval  of  a  successful 
century  we  may  aiford  to  look  back  with 
tolerant  good  nature  at  the  mistakes  and 
failures  which,  although  at  the  time  they 
seemed  to  put  everything  dear  in  jeop- 
ardy, finally  contributed  to  the  sum  of 
desired  results.  The  despairs  of  youth 
serve  to  enhance  the  successes  of  old 
age. 

The  spell  of  history  survives  in  Ger- 
mantown, and  will  continue  to  survive  so 
long  as  its  substantial  Chew  and  other 
historic  houses  remain.  So  we  will  not 
lament  that  the  good  German  Friends 
and  others  could  not  have  gone  on  thrif- 
tily wearing  their  stockings  and  eating 
their  apple-butter  in  careless  security 
all  through  the  Revolution.  Nor  need 
it  be  wondered  at  if  we  say  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Germantown  did  not  rise 
with  one  spontaneous  impulse  and  de- 
clare themselves  patriots  when  the  war 
began.  They  were  in  large  measure 
a  community  of  non-combatants.  Be- 
sides the  Friends,  the  Mennonites  were 
averse  to  war  and  any  form  of  blood- 
shed, considering  it  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Christianity.  Then, 
too,  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  in- 
dependence of  the  mother-country  were 
shallow,  delusive,  impalpable  to  the  im- 
aginations of  the  people,  while  the  real 
evils  and  discomforts  which  the  war 
entailed  were  vividly  clear  to  their  senses 
in  hindered  enterprise,  wasted  effort,  and 
spoiled  thrift.  Thus  the  experiences  in 
store  for  the  place  seem  not  to  have  been 
invited  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  but  to 
have  been  the  free  gifts  of  the  good 
fortune  which  has  from  the  first  kept 
an  eye  upon  Germantown. 

Although  richer  than  other  settle- 
ments in  diversity  of  religious  annals, 
until  the  war  came  there  had  been  little 
either  vivid  or  eflPective  in  Germantown 
history.  The  tints  had  been  sober  and 
discreet ;  the  good  people  had  been  care- 
ful in  no  wise  to  depart  from  those  safe 
but  neutral  hues  which  do  little  for  the 
picturesque  in  life.     Imagine,  then,  in 
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1777,  General  Howe's  entire  army,  con- 
sistini:  of  twenty  thousand  men,  defiling 
along  Germantown  Road,  taking  posses- 
sion and  quartering  themselves  upon  the 
town  !  There  were  red-coated  English, 
gold-braided  Hessians,  and  plaided,  kilt- 
ed, bare-logged  Highlanders.   No  wonder 


the  Academy  was  closed  in  those  days, 
and  the  boys  given  a  prolonged  holiday. 
The  troops  made  as  noiseless  an  entry, 
however,  as  was  compatible  with  the  tramp 
of  the  infantry  and  the  clatter  of  the  cav- 
alry. "  Not  a  drum  was  heard."  Not 
only  the  fife  but  the  very  bagpipes  were 


silent,  and  gave  no  voice  to  the  warning 
that  the  Campbells  were  coming.  The 
army  was  quietly  and  efficiently  disposed 
of:  the  artillery  and  the  Hessians  were 
encamped  on  the  hills;  the  Highlanders 
went  into  quarters  close  by  the  Haines 
place,  and   the  infantry  had   barracks  on 


the  commons.  The  handsome  English 
officers,  mostly  very  young  men,  were 
quartered  upon  the  well-to-do  families, 
and  left  behind  them  a  pleasing  record 
of  good  looks  and  good  manners.  It  is 
related,  however,  that,  no  matter  how 
gallantly  they  made  love  to  the  demure 
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little  maidens  who  waited  upon  them, 
they  achieved  no  conquests.  The  pretty 
Quaker  girls  were  still  as  German  in  feel- 
ing as  they  were  in  speech,  and  gave 
their  hearts,  if  they  gave  them  at  all,  to 
the  German  soldiers,  forcing  the  English 
officers  to  depend  on  the  brilliant  Phila- 
delphia belles  for  their  flirtations. 

In  the  tedious  lapses  of  military  life 
the  officers  spent  their  time  riding  up 
and  down  the  long  street,  occasionally 
making  a  picturesque  foray  into  the 
wooded  and  hilly  country  roundabout. 
The  trim,  elegant  English  officers  rode, 
it  is  related,  powerful  heavy-hoofed 
horses,  while  the  bulky  Germans,  with 
their  stiff,  frogged,  and  embroidered 
coats,  sat  astride  lightly-built,  delicate- 
hoofed  animals  apparently  only  fit  for 
ladies'  palfreys.  These  cavalcades  clat- 
tered up  to  the  market-place  twenty  times 
a  day.  It  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight 
to  the  quiet  people  who  looked  out  of 
the  windows  and  saw  the  dragoons  beau- 
tifully mounted,  with  arms  and  accou- 
trements polished  to  the  utmost  shining 
splendor.  On  each  side  of  the  door-way 
of  General  Howe's  head-quarters  was 
likely  to  be  seen  a  mounted  trooper 
waiting  for  orders.  The  whole  made  a 
picturesque  circumstance,  and  probably 
left  some  faint  impression  on  the  popular 
mind  of  the  power  and  stability  of  the 
English  government.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  subvert  Germantown  people : 
they  waited  to  see  how  events  would 
turn  out,  and  went  on  in  their  old  way, 
without  show  or  pretension,  carrying  on 
their  traffic  in  hemp  and  wool,  weaving 
their  cloth,  and  living  their  homely  act- 
ual life. 

General    Howe   was   first   settled    at 
Logan's  country-seat ,  but  soon  came  into 
the  town  and  occupied  what  is  now  Mr. 
Elliston  Morris's  house,  opposite  Market' 
Square,  then  belonging  to  Isaac  Frank. 

General  Washington  probably  carried 
away  tolerably  disagreeable  reminiscences 
from  Germantown  in  1777  ;  but  he  was 
to  return  under  more  agreeable  auspices 
in  1793,  when,  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  very  house 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded  as  Gen- 


eral Howe's  head-quarters.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  Morris  house  is  not 
lacking  in  precious  historic  associations, 
even  without  the  royal  gilding  which 
William  lY.'s  living  in  it  while  a  mid- 
shipman may  be  supposed  to  lend  it. 
Its  outside  aspect  and  inner  arrangement 
have  both  been  well  preserved,  and  are 
much  the  same  as  when  it  was  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.  You  may  see  in  it  the 
actual  rooms  where  Washington  lived. 
It  is  a  large,  comfortable  house,  front- 
ing on  Market  Square,  pleasantly  old- 
fashioned  in  architecture,  without  any 
special  quaintness,  many-windowed,  each 
window  containing  innumerable  panes  of 
glass.  Its  hall  is  fine ;  its  rooms  are 
wainscoted  and  panelled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  heavy  cornices.  The  wood- 
work, old  as  it  is,  remains  perfect  to  this 
day,  and  the  door-knobs,  latches,  and 
fastenings  are  of  a  good  fashion,  un- 
spoiled by  modern  improvements.  Some 
of  Washington's  furniture  from  his  other 
places  of  residence  has  been  added  to 
the  house,  and  every  room  is  rich  in 
suggestions  of  the  storied  times  of  the 
last  century. 

From  the  door-way  of  this  respectable 
dwelling  it  was  the  President's  habit  to 
issue  regularly  twice  a  day  during  his 
residence  in  Germantown,  once  for  a 
walk,  and  again  for  a  ride,  or,  when  the 
roads  were  sufficiently  good,  an  airing 
with  Mrs.  Washington  in  her  phaeton. 
Let  us  fancy  the  Father  of  his  Country 
on  horseback  slowly  moving  down  the 
street,  answering  reverential  salutations 
with  a  stately  bend  of  his  dignified 
figure.  The  street  along  which  he  rode 
or  walked  showed  many  of  its  present  fea- 
tures, but  under  different  aspects.  Now 
the  old  houses,  with  their  green  windows 
and  gables,  give  an  effect  of  delightful 
irregularity.  But  at  that  time  there  was 
a  dull  uniformity  about  the  small,  low, 
moss-grown  dwellings ;  they  looked  al- 
most prison-like ;  almost  all  were  built 
with  enormous  corner  chimneys ;  the 
windows  were  very  small,  the  roofs  high 
and  double-hipped.  The  upper  half  of 
the  front  door  was  usually  swung  back, 
and  hanging  over  the  lower  half  was 
to  be  seen  the  burly  figure  of  the  master 
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of  the  house,  framed  as  it  were  in  the 
casement.  There  it  was  the  ancient  Ger- 
mantowner's  wont  to  stand,  or  rather  to 
recHne,  "  resting  his  elbows  thereon  while 
he  held  converse  with  an  opposite  neigh- 
bor or  with  one  who  might  chance  to  be 
passing."  Thus  the  President's  prome- 
nade is  likely  to  have  offered  him  a  series 
of  family  portraits. 

General  Washington  usually  attended 
English  preaching  at  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church  opposite  his  house  on 
Market   Square,    but  went   occasionally 


to  hear  a  sermon  in  German,  to  which 
he  listened  with  such  close  attention  and 
such  apparent  edification  that  almost 
every  one  believed  he  understood  the 
language  to  perfection.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  moment  the  bell  ^  began  to 
toll,  the  door  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
opened,  and  the  General  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington marshalled  their  entire  household 
to  religious  service.* 

The  original  Stuart  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington was  painted  at  this  time.  The 
head  only  was  finished,  but  was  after- 


ward the  model  of  ^^'^ 

the  full-length  por- 
trait.     Gilbert  Stuart  at  this 
time  lived  in  Germantown,  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wynne 
Wister,  and  the  august  subject  had  his 
sittings  in  a  barn  at  the  rear,  then  newly 
built  and  used  as  a  studio.     This  place 
has  been  injured  by  fire;  but  part  of  it 
is  still  standing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  great 
general,  with  his  stern,  almost  awful, 
but  yet  kindly  aspect,  sitting  for  his 
likeness, — not  from  any  uneasy  desire 
to  be  perpetuated  on  canvas,  not  from 
promptings  of  vanity,  but  because  it  was 
perhaps  desirable,  suitable,  and  certainly 
respectable,  to  have  a  worthy  represen- 
tation remain  to  posterity  after  one's 
earthly  flesh,  like  other  temporalities,  is 

Gone  like  the  winds  which  blew 
A  thousand  yearn  aj;o. 

It   seems    a    pity   that,  among    other 


rjrp 

-  >  '  ■   ,-.¥»-."-A,'\''i-* 

memorials  of  olden  time  in  the  town, 
the  German  Reformed  church  which 
Washington  attended  should  not  have 
been  preserved.  It  had  been  built  after 
the  ancient  Dutch  fashion,  with  a  steep 
shingle-roofed  steeple  surmounted  by 
an  iron  cock.  The  main  building  was 
very  long,  very  narrow,  and  very  low,  with 
an  excessively  diminutive  pulpit,  perched 
as  high  as  it  could  be.  When  the  church 
was  finally  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
a  new  one,  the  steeple  was  taken  by  a 
lover  of  antiquities  and  set  up  on  his 
grounds  as  a  summer-house  ;    while  the 

*  JcflTcr.son  and  other  mombers  of  the  (Cabinet 
had  adjacent  quarters  in  a  largo  stone  house 
still  standinir. 
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iron  weathercock,  battered  with  the  bul- 
lets of  the  "  Paxton  Boys,"  now  holds 
a  post  of  honor  and  looks  down  from 
the  top  of  a  rare  musical  clock  in  a  re- 
poseful room  filled  with  memorials  of 
immemorial  times.  No  more  shifting 
and  veering  for  the  old  weathercock, 
but  firmly  fixed  and  conservative  now- 
adays, and  not  easily  moved.  The  old 
organ  of  Market-Square  Church  also  de- 
serves mention.  It  had  been  built  in 
Holland,  and  had  in  place  of  a  show  of 
pipes  a  row  of  resplendent  giltangels  blow- 
ing their  trumpets.  These  "  golden  trum- 
pet angels  in  their  glory"  have  been  of 
late  years  restored  to  the  modern  church. 

The  "  Paxton  Boys"  were  a  set  of 
lawless  rangers,  whose  story  has  been 
often  told,  who  have  been  passionately 
accused  and  as  passionately  defended, — 
whose  cruelty,  even  ferocity,  has  been 
condoned  by  the  one  party  as  heartily  as 
it  was  condemned  by  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  horrors  of 
anxiety,  besides  those  of  actual  suffering, 
experienced  by  the  settlers  in  the  frontier 
Pennsylvania  towns  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  vengeance  for  these  that  the 
"  Paxton  Boys"  rose  in  their  wrath, 
fell  upon  helpless  Indian  villages,  under 
pretence  of  seeking  certain  of  the  tribe 
whom  they  proclaimed  murderers,  and 
massacred  old  men,  women  and  children, 
without  mercy. 

The  Quakers  and  Moravians,  who 
liked  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men,  were 
accused  of  favoring  the  Indians  no 
matter  what  atrocities  they  couimitted. 
The  Paxton  Boys  were  led  by  Lazarus 
Stewart,  who  incited  them  to  burn  Con- 
estoga,  and  when  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence made  a  fiery  declaration  of  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  him.  "  If 
a  white  man  kill  an  Indian,"  said  he, 
''it  is  a  murder  far  exceeding  any  crime 
upon  record :  he  must  not  be  tried  in 
the  county  where  he  lives  or  where  the 
ofi*ence  was  committed,  but  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  he  may  be  tried,  convicted, 
sentenced,  and  hung  without  delay.  If 
an  Indian  kill  a  white  man,  it  was  the 
act  of  an  ignorant  heathen,  perhaps  in 
liquor.  Alas,  poor  innocent!  He  is 
sent  to  the  friendly  Indians,  that  he  may 


be  made  a  Christian.  Is  it  not  a  no- 
torious fact  that  an  Indian  who  treach- 
erously murdered  a  family  in  Northamp- 
ton County  was  given  up  to  the  magis- 
trates that  he  might  have  a  regular  trial, 
and  was  not  this  Indian  conveyed  into 
Bucks  County  and  kept  screened  from 
punishment  by  Israel  Pemberton  ?  Have 
we  not  repeatedly  represented  that  Con- 
estoga  was  a  harbor  for  prowling  sav- 
ages ?  We  were  at  a  loss  to  tell  friend 
from  foe.  All  we  asked  for  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  Christian  Indians.  Was 
not  this  promised  by  Governor  Penn, 
yet  delayed  ?  A  murder  of  more  than 
common  barbarity  was  committed  on  the 
Susquehanna;  the  murderer  was  traced 
to  Conestoga ;  he  was  demanded,  but 
the  Indians  assumed  a  warlike  attitude  : 
tomahawks  were  raised,  shots  were  tired 
upon  the  scouts,  who  went  back  for  ad- 
ditional forces.  They  returned,  and  you 
know  the  rest, — Conestoga  was  reduced 
to  ashes,"  etc.,  etc. 

But  such  methods  were  too  much  like 
the  bloody  deeds  of  the  savages  themselves 
to  be  justified  by  any  such  pleas.  A  cry 
of  horror  went  up  at  these  barbarous 
excesses.  The  friendly  Indians  were 
removed  to  Philadelphia  and  placed 
under  charge  of  the  garrison.  The 
rangers,  hearing  of  this,  assembled 
from  all  the  country  round,  and  set 
out  for  the  city,  threatening  to  wrest 
the  Indians  from  the  soldiers  and  de- 
stroy them  to  the  last  of  the  tribe. 
They  reached  Germantown,  but  got  no 
farther.  Benjamin  Franklin  came  out 
from  Philadelphia  and  expostulated  with 
them ;  they  learned,  too,  that  a  large 
force  of  citizens  and  soldiers  were  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  warm  welcome  in 
the  city  ;  then,  besides,  they  were  human, 
and  probably  second  thoughts  had  cooled 
their  first  ardor ;  a  little  yielding,  a  little 
human  infirmity  of  weakness,  rounded 
off  the  sharpness  of  resolution  :  accord- 
ingly, after  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  law-abiding  Germantown 
people  for  a  few  days,  they  disbanded 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Another  incursion  into  Germantown 
was  that  of  French  emigrants  who 
escaped  from  the  San  Domingo  massacre 
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in  1804.  They  settled  down  for  a  time 
in  the  place,  never  merjj^ing  themselves 
into  its  life  or  manners  in  the  faintest 
dep^ree,  but  keeping-  up  their  own  home- 
customs,  dressing  in  San  Domingo  fash- 
ions, idling  about  the  streets  or  at  the 
windows  all  day  and  filling  the  night 
with  gay  dance-music  and  serenades 
from  their  guitars.  These  gay  South- 
erners, with  their  tropical  complexions  of 
various  degrees  of  color,  their  frivolous 
indolence,  glittering  wastefulness,  gro- 
tesque dress,  and  apparently  easy  morals, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  habit  of  killing 
and  eating  all  kinds  of  birds  not  usually 
included  in  a  Christian  bill  of  fare,  must 


considerably  have  shocked  the  people  who 
looked  on. 

When  men  and  women  have  religious 
beliefs  which  uphold  them  through  every 
phase  and  circumstance  of  their  lives, 
— when  a  good  and  consistent  example 
is  considered  a  substantial  help  to  a 
younger  generation  on  which  they  ought 
to  mould  themselves  without  n)istrust 
or  even  questioning, — changes  and  inno- 
vations are  rare  in  any  community  ;  and 
they  were  particularly  rare  in  German- 
town.  Great  thrift  prevailed  among  the 
townspeople ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  leading  families  possessing  in- 
herited wealth,  daily  life  was  plain  and 


manners  and  customs  were  very  simple. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Wister,  whose  ancestor 
came  to  this  country  from  Hillspach,  near 
Heidelberg,  where  his  father  was  Jilger 
to  the  Prince  Palatine,  has  in  his  pleas- 
ant family  memorial  done  much  to  realize 
the  doings  of  former  generations  to  our 
imagination,  and  thus  draws  the  pic- 
ture of  the  household  hearth  of  the  an- 
cient Germantowner  :  "  Fireplaces  capa- 
cious enough  to  scat  the  entire  family 
occupied  an  undue  proportion  of  the  par- 
lors, library,  and  kitchen,  so  that  those  to 
whom  close  quarters  to  the  blazing  logs 
brought  discomfort  found  little  accommo- 
dation elsewhere.  It  might  with  truth 
be  said  of  either  of  these  apartments, — 


A  fireplace  filled  the  room  one  side, 
With  half  a  cord  of  wood  in, — 

for  their  capacity  was  such  that  less 
than  half  a  cord  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  supply  the  great  cavernous  recesses 
designed  for  its  reception.  They  were 
surrounded  with  panel-work  and  a  man- 
tel so  high  as  to  afford  perfect  security 
from  the  fingers  of  meddlesome  children, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  persons  not  of  colossal 
proportions.  Curious  antique  German 
stoves  made  of  tiles  and  extendin":  al- 
most  to  the  ceiling  were  used  to  heat 
some  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house. 
.  .  .  AVith  two  or  three  such  recep- 
tacles for  fuel,  as  I  have  described,  in 
every  house,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  forests  soon  grew  thin  and  began  to 
vanish  from  the  neighborhood." 

Turkey  carpets  were  seen  only  in   the 
best  houses :   white  sand  was  almost  in- 
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variably  used  for  the  floors  of  kitcliens 
and  sitting-rooms,  and  parlors  as  well. 
The  sand-man  (not  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  delightful  sand-man)  was 
looked  for  as  regularly  every  morning  as 
any  other  daily  vender,  and  sold  his 
sand  at  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  It 
was  sprinkled  on  the  floor  through  a 
sieve,  then  carefully  smoothed  down 
with  a  hair  broom.  Much  skill  could  be 
displayed  in  fancifully  decorating  it  with 
profuse  flourishes  in  the  shape  of  flowers 
and  wreaths.  Probably  certain  aesthetic 
instincts  otherwise  smothered  in  these 
quiet  lives  found  expression  here. 

In  those  times  there  was  comparatively 
little  visiting,  save  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  roads  were  bad,  and 
impeded  travel  not  only  by  difficulties  but 
by  positive  dangers.  They  were  clayey 
and  miry,  with  numerous  quicksands, 
and  in  going  from  Germantown  to 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles,  carriages  and  even  horses  were 
sometimes  swamped  and  lost.  A  line 
of  stage-coaches  was  set  up  after  a 
time,  and  along  the  Germantown  Road, 
beginning  at  Front  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, and  ending  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
were  to  be  found,  at  suitable  intervals, 
comfortable  and  dignified  inns.  Until 
the  day  when  the  railway  came  to  su- 
persede everything  quiet  and  leisurely, 
the  inns  of  Germantown  Road  were 
a  notable  feature  of  this  region.  The 
Germantown  coach  started  at  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  ran  to  the  George  II. 
in  the  city,  passing  on  the  way  The 
Roebuck  and  The  Rising  Sun.  Farther 
on  toward  Chestnut  Hill  was  the  quaint 
and  interesting  Mermaid  Inn, — which 
has  not  suff"ered  the  usual  fate  of  inns 
and  mouldered  into  silence,  neglect,  and 
decay,  but  still  shows  a  prosperous  front. 
But  poor  and  faint  nevertheless  must  be 
the  experiences  of  any  inn  of  to-day 
compared  with  the  glories  of  the  past, 
when  its  lights  were  a  shining  beacon  to 
the  tired  traveller, — tired  of  bad  roads 
and  persistent  toll-houses. 

In  going  to  be  married  in  those  days 
the  bride  rode  to  meeting  behind  her 
father  or  guardian,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony  was   carried   to   her    new   home 


on  a  pillion  behind  the  husband's  sad- 
dle. Outside  romance  and  sentiment 
were  almost  wholly  absent  in  all  cere- 
monials and  observances  of  those  days, 
but  men  and  women  were  very  sure 
of  themselves,  and  fixed  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  a  deep  constancy  to  each 
other  and  to  all  duty  which  gave  beauty 
to  their  lives.  Human  nature  kept  itself 
wholesome  and  true  in  fundamentals 
among  these  quiet  people.  Invitations 
to  funerals  were  given  in  a  fashion  thus 
described  in  Mr.  Townsend  Ward's  late 
papers  in  the  "  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Magazine :"  "  Along  the  road,  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other,  would  stalk 
the  self-important  herald,  who,  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  each  house  in  its 
turn,  and  whether  any  one  appeared  or 
not,  would  pronounce,  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Thyself  and  family  are  bidden  to  the 
funeral  of  Dirck  Hogermoed,  at  three 
o'clock  to-morrow.'  And  so  he  went 
from  house  to  house.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  denizens  would  gather  at  the 
house,  and  each  as  he  entered  would 
take  from  the  table  which  stood  by  the 
door  a  glass  of  spirits,  which  it  was  con- 
sidered an  affront  not  to  do.  After  a 
time  of  solemn  communing,  they  would 
mount  their  horses,  the  wife  on  a  pillion 
behind  her  husband,  and  thus  would 
they  ride  to  the  burying-ground,  to  see 
their  ancient  comrades 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid." 

Of  all  the  historic  houses  about  Phila- 
delphia, Stenton  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  interesting,  both  from  its  associa- 
tions and  from  its  having  preserved  its 
manorial  seclusion  uncrowded  by  the 
march  of  progress  and  innovation.  The 
peace  and  permanence  of  a  vanished 
century  seem  to  brood  over  the  wood- 
lands and  pastures.  Trees  of  mighty 
girdle,  relics  of  the  primitive  forest, 
give  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. The  building  erected  by  James 
Logan  in  1727  remains  to  this  day  a 
substantial  house,  little  out  of  repair, 
flanked  by  picturesque  out -buildings 
and  surrounded  by  tall  hemlocks  and 
poplars.  Thus  isolated  and  unchanged, 
it  seems  to  belong  almost  wholly  to  the 
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past.  James  Logan,  whose  country-seat 
it  was,  came  to  America  in  1699,  in  the 
capacity  of  William  Penn's  private  sec- 
retary. He  was  promoted  from  one  re- 
sponsible position  to  another,  and  dur- 
ing Penn's  long  absences  in  England 
took  his  place  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  carrying  out  his  views 
with  a  singular  faithfulness  not  only  to 
the  letter  of  instruction,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  kindness  and  brotherly  love  the  great 
humanitarian  had  inculcated. 

We  get  pretty  glimpses  of  Logan's  do- 
mestic life  at  Stenton  in  his  letters,  in  one 
of  which  he  writes  to  Thomas  Story  about 
his  daughter :  "  Sally,  besides  her  needle- 
work, has  been  learning  French,  and  this 
last  week  has  been  very  busy  in  the 
dairy  at  the  plantations,  in  which  she 
delights,  as  in  spinning,  but  is  at  this 
moment  at  the  table  with  me,  reading 
the  thirty-fourth  psalm  in  Hebrew,  the 
letters  of  which  she  learned  very  per- 
fectly in  less  than  two  hours'  time." 
This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  rare 
combination  of  solid  and  useful  acquire- 
ments on  the  part  of  Germantown  dames. 
Such  a  restrictive  tariff  was  put  upon  the 
spirit  of  frivolity  that  youthful  powers, 
turned  toward  reflection  and  high  pur- 
pose, found  their  culmination  in  a 
womanhood  sensible,  dignified,  and  gra- 
cious, from  which  the  incessant  pursuit 
of  worthy  occupations  had  removed  every 
trace  of  triviality. 

Logan  was  a  gentle  and  consistent 
friend  to  the  Indians,  who  on  their  side 
entertained  an  absolutely  romantic  de- 
votion for  him,  seeking  him  constantly, 
and  encamping  on  his  grounds  to  pay 
him  visits  of  a  year  in  length,  pursuing 
their  vocations  meanwhile,  weaving  bas- 
kets and  hewing  various  implements  out 
of  wood.  The  Indian  chief  Wingo- 
hocking,  on  one  occasion,  wishing  to 
swear  eternal  friendship,  proposed  to 
Logan  that  they  should  change  names, 
when  Logan  replied,  with  royal  tact, 
"  Do  thou,  chief,  take  mine,  and  give 
thine  to  this  stream  which  passeth 
through  my  fields,  and  when  I  am 
pa.ssed  away,  and  while  the  earth  shall 
endure,  it  shall  flow  and  bear  thy 
name." 


The  little  river  Wingohocking  has  a 
right  to  some  pretty  legend,  so  pictu- 
resque is  its  course  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  beautiful  Wister  woods  and  across 
broad,  grassy  meadows.  Its  charm  has 
been  diversified,  not  spoiled,  by  stone 
factories  and  mills,  which  lend  an  added 
attractiveness  to  the  landscape  about 
Fisher's  Lane,  sometimes — as  at  Wake- 
field Mills  —  giving  it  a  character  ab- 
solutely romantic.  The  first  mills 
which  were  built  by  the  settlers  pos- 
sessed beauty  ;  and  both  on  the  Win- 
gohocking and  on  the  Wissahickon  are 
to  be  found  structures  which  really 
delight  the  eye,  festooned  about  as 
they  are  with  vines  and  creepers.  All 
lovers  of  the  archaic  still  lament  the  de- 
struction of  Roberts's  Mill,  the  first  grist- 
mill of  the  colony,  which  was  built  in 
1683,  and  which  until  within  a  few  years 
remained,  with  its  turrets,  gables,  and 
great  water-wheel,  a  part  of  the  common 
picturesque  inheritance  of  Germantown 
people. 

We  have  glimpses  all  through  the 
local  history  of  strong,  dignified  figures 
who  deserve  to  dwell  in  the  memory. 
One  of  the  many  noticeable  worthies  of 
the  last  century  was  the  gingerbread- 
maker,  Christopher  Ludwick.  He 
served  through  the  entire  war  without 
pay,  and  was  not  only  patriotically  dis- 
interested himself,  but  inspired  patriot- 
ism and  disinterestedness  in  others.  His 
companions-in-arms  were  once  upon  the 
point  of  mutinying  because  they  re- 
ceived neither  pay  nor  clothes,  but  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  them,  im- 
ploring them  to  desist  and  have  patience 
until  better  times.  His  entreaties  were 
eff'ectual,  and  the  spirit  of  mutiny  passed. 
He  best  showed  his  powers  of  eloquence 
in  bringing  over  some  of  the  Hessians 
and  other  Germans,  British  auxiliaries, 
to  the  American  side.  At  one  time  eight 
Hessians  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he 
begged  that  they  should  be  given  up 
to  him.  He  took  them  to  Germantown, 
and  showed  them  the  handsome  German 
churches  and  houses  ;  he  told  them 
Germans  lived  nowhere  so  well  as  here, 
and  promised  them  freedom  if  they 
would  desert  the  English  and  join  our 
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cause.  He  even  went  disguised  into 
the  Hessian  camps  at  Stateri  Island  and 
preached  to  the  men  of  the  good  fortune 
and  thrift  of  Germantown  Germans.  In 
1777  he  was  appointed  baker-general  to 
the  army,  and  was  instructed  to  give  a 
pound  of  bread  for  a  pound  of  tiour. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  be  enriched 
by  the  war.  I  will  give  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds  of  bread  for  one 
hundred  pounds  of  flour."  In  1793, 
when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in 
Philadelphia,  he  left  his  comfortable 
home,  went  into  a  bakery  in  that  city, 
and  made  bread  for  the  poor  sufferers, 
without  pay,  all  through  the  season  of 
epidemic. 

The  name  of  Rittenhouse  has  been 
preserved  in  both  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown,  in  squares  and  streets. 
It  was  in  Germantown  that  David  Rit- 
tenhouse was  born,  and  that  as  a  lad  he 
covered  the  fences  of  his  father's  farm, 
and  the  very  plough  with  which  he  fur- 
rowed his  father's  fields,  with  mathe- 
matical figures.  Here,  too,  he  made  his 
famous  wooden  clock,  and,  afterward, 
his  orrery,  pursuing  his  studies  and  per- 
fecting his  inventions  with  Newton's 
"  Principia"  in  hand,  like  Thomas  God- 
frey, whose  discovery  of  the  quadrant 
dates  from  Germantown  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier.     It  was  at  Stenton  that 


Godfrey  chanced  upon  the  idea  by 
which  he  perfected  Davis's  quadrant. 
He  was  a  glazier,  and  was  setting  a 
window-pane,  when  a  piece  of  broken 
glass  fell  at  such  an  angle  and  reflected 
the  sun  in  such  a  way  that  the  suiiges- 
tion  was  forced  upon  his  mind.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan encouraged  him  in  his  experiments, 
and  the  result  was  an  instrument  which 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  to  this  day. 

Germantown  has  been  chnno-ins  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  it  will  continue  to 
change.  That  instinct  of  rigid  discipline, 
of  self-limitation,  which  made  it  distinct 
and  individual  could  hardly  outlast  primi- 
tive times,  and  must  of  course  rapidly 
vanish  under  the  spur  of  modern  inno- 
vation, the  stimulus  of  whose  constant 
high  pressure  leaves  nothing  unaltered. 
But  the  character  of  those  who  made 
the  town  will  have  its  voice  and  tell  its 
story  so  long  as  the  last  old  wall  re- 
mains, just  as  the  bas-relief  of  a  ship 
in  full  sail  upon  the  southern  wall  of 
one  of  the  old  houses  on  the  Main  Street 
still  tells  of  the  deathless  love  of  the 
sea  of  the  sailor  who  caused  it  to  be 
placed  there.  A  new  Germantown  has 
arisen,  not  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but 
as  a  part  of  it  and  as  an  harmonious 
development  of  its  rigid  rules  of  truth 
into  the  lines  of  beauty. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

A    ladies'  LrXCH    ANH    A    FOUR-O'CLOCK    TEA. 

FATE  seemed  to  have  a  mischievous 
grudge  against  Harry  Blunt,  for 
on  reaching  his  rooms  after  parting 
from  Sebia  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  last  chapter  he  found  a  note  from 
his  chief  requesting  his  immediate  ap- 
pearance at  the  editorial  office.  He 
hurried  to  the  sanctum,  his  conscience 
troubling  him  about  the  locals ;  but  it 
seemed  that  there  was  more  important 
business  on  hand.  The  man  of  ink  took 
his  cigar  from  between  his  teeth  and  a 
coupon  railway-and-steamer  ticket  from 
one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  desk,  which 
he  presented  to  Blunt. 

"  '  New  Orleans,  Aspinwall,  Panama, 
Pacific  Mail-Steamers.' — What  does  this 
mean?"  asked  his  subordinate,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  It  means  that  we  must  have  a  special 
correspondent  on  the  spot  to  write  up 
this  Peru  and  Chilian  war,  and  that  you 
start  to-morrow.  It  is  a  good  field  to 
distinguish  yourself  in  ;  terms  the  same 
as  on  the  last  expedition,  and  you  get 
rid  of  one  of  our  detestable  Northern 
winters.  Lovely  weather  in  South 
America.  I  should  think  some  of  your 
artist  friends  would  like  to  go  with  you 
and  take  a  run  up  into  the  Andes.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  of  any  one  you 
would  like  for  a  companion  ?" 

Blunt  did  know  of  some  one  whom  he 
would  have  loved  dearly  as  a  companion. 
For  an  instant  a  wild  idea  of  rushing  to 
Eusebia  and  bejrjiin";  her  to  consent  to  a 

CO       o 

hasty  wedding  and  to  this  distant  bridal 
trip  made  the  blood  surge  to  his  dark 
cheek ;  then  he  recognized  that  such  a 
proposal,  unprefaced  by  any  sign  of  love- 
making,  would  be  taken  as  rank  in- 
sanity on  his  part,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  an  arm-chair,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  The  devil  !" 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  editor  coolly : 
"  I  should  not  recommend  that  gentle- 
man  as  a  travelling-companion.      How 

Vol.  VII.  N.  S.— 9 


about  Little  Westminster?  you  and  he 
seem  to  be  great  cronies.  I  think  any  one 
of  the  magazines  would  like  an  illustrated 
article  just  now  on  the  South-American 
coast ;  and,  though  it's  rather  short  no- 
tice—" 

"  No,"  replied  Blunt,  "  Westminster 
is  in  better  business  just  now.  Pass  the 
inkstand.  I  must  write  one  or  two  let- 
ters accounting  for  my  absence,  and  then 
I  am  at  your  disposal.  After  all,  it  is 
only  for  four  short  months." 

His  note  to  Eusebia  was  very  brief 
and  formal.  No  one  would  have 
guessed  from  its  curt  phrases  the  re- 
gard which  the  writer  cherished  for 
her.  When  she  read  it,  she  looked  re- 
gretfully at  the  new-fallen  snow,  and 
smilingly  consoled  herself  with  the 
thought  that  the  polar  bear  had  not 
been  informed  of  her  proposed  visit 
and  would  therefore  not  be  disappointed. 
With  the  note.  Blunt  had  sent  her  a  sea- 
son-ticket to  the  Rink  and  a  pair  of  hand- 
some skates.  He  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  he  returned  he  would  find  her 
sufficiently  accomplished  to  cut  her  name 
upon  the  ice.  He  had  written  "  my 
name,"  but  had  obliterated  the  pronoun, 
writing  "  your"  instead.  The  first  re- 
quest seemed  to  him  presumptuous. 

Perhaps  Eusebia  would  have  missed 
him  at  her  next  studio-day  had  not  it 
happened  that  a  Mr.  Blumenthal,  a 
violinist  of  more  skill  than  celebrity, 
called  upon  Mr.  Westminster,  leaving 
tickets  for  a  symphony  rehearsal  in 
which  he  was  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

"I  intend  to  paint  this  young  lady 
some  time  as  a  contadina,  if  we  can  get 
up  a  picturesque  beggar-costume,"  re- 
marked the  artist.  "  If  you  will  give 
her  the  correct  finger -poses  for  the 
violin,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

There  was  an  old  violin  among  the 
studio  properties,  and  the  musician  po- 
litely placed  Eusebia's  hands  in  the 
proper  position  on  the  bow  and  strings. 
There  was  something  business-like  and 
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unsympathetic  in  his  touch  which  dis- 
pleased Eusebia.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
he  regarded  her  as  a  piece  of  furniture, 
and  not  with  the  deference  due  to  a 
hidy.  When  he  had  gone,  she  re- 
proached Mr.  Westminster  for  admit- 
ting him  ;  for  he  was  the  only  visitor 
besides  Blunt  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
character  as  model. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  Blumen- 
thal,"  he  replied.  "  He  is  far  more  of  a 
Bohemian  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  will 
hardly  have  the  entree  of  any  society 
where  your  footing  would  not  be  better 
than  his  own." 

At  noon  Little  Westminster  went  out 
to  order  a  lunch,  and  Eusebia  improved 
the  opportunity  for  a  call  upon  Miss 
Dudley. 

There  could  not  have  been  imagined  a 
greater  contrast  in  two  apartments  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  the  same  profession  than 
that  which  existed  between  the  rooms  of 
these  artists.  Mr.  Westminster's  was 
answerable  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
show-studio.  In  addition  to  a  corner 
room  in  the  studio  -  building,  he  had 
leased  another  in  a  building  separated 
from  it  by  a  little  court.  This  court 
he  had  bridged  by  a  glazed  corridor, 
lined  with  tree-ferns  and  palms,  opening 
by  means  of  richly-curtained  arches  into 
both  rooms,  and  comfortably  heated. 
This  passage-way  formed  a  charming 
break  of  out-of-door  sunshine  in  the 
vista  across  into  the  second  studio,  which 
was  darkly  rich  in  tattered  tapestry,  in 
carved  furniture,  and  in  embossed  leather 
hangings.  A  prettily-constructed  tank, 
filled  with  aquatic  plants,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  corridor,  from  which  a 
fountain  sent  up  a  crystal  crosier  pul- 
sating in  the  sunlight. 

The  fittings  of  the  farther  room  had 
been  purchased  in  Antwerp  early  in  Mr. 
Westminster's  career.  He  was  not  a 
wealthy  man  ;  but  an  uncle,  dying,  left 
him  a  few  thousands,  and  he  had  judged, 
with  much  worldly  wisdom,  that  a  hand- 
some studio  was  part  of  an  artist's  stock 
in  trade.  It  was  just  so  much  well- 
invested  capital  which  would  bring  in  a 
high  percentage  of  fashionable  patron- 
age.    On  reception-days  he  managed  to 


have  one  picture  in  the  handsome  room 
across  the  court,  to  which  he  would  mod- 
estly refer  favored  guests,  sure  that,  if 
the  qualities  for  which  he  prided  him- 
self in  the  painting  were  overlooked,  the 
luxurious  appointments  of  the  room, 
the  Venice  glass  and  carved  cabinets 
of  curios,  the  tufted  rugs  and  antique 
armor,  the  bits  of  ivory  and  ebony  bric- 
a-brac,  the  costly  enamelled  porcelain, 
and  the  brocade  costumes  would  at  least 
make  their  impression.  The  light  in 
this  room  was  not  favorable  for  painting: 
it  was  only  a  studio  de  luxe,  in  which, 
on  rare  occasions,  he  had  given  recher- 
che entertainments  which  had  cost  him 
dear.  It  was  an  expensive  mode  of  ad- 
vertising ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
pictures  would  have  sold  so  well  on  their 
own  unaided  merit. 

Miss  Dudley's  studio  was  a  true  atelier^ 
or  workshop.  Five  days  in  the  week, 
from  nine  until  twelve  and  from  one 
until  four.  Miss  Dudley  gave  up  her  be- 
longings and  herself  to  pupils.  They 
crowded  the  room  and  littered  her  floor 
with  crayon,  bread-crumbs,  and  other 
debris.  They  thumbed  her  portfolios 
of  studies  in  the  vain  effort  to  decide 
whether  prim  Puritan  hollyhocks  or  a 
spray  of  graceful  eglantine  would  be 
most  desirable  for  their  ebonized  screens 
or  porcelain  dessert-services. 

In  one  corner  a  jointed  manikin,  in- 
artistically  costumed  and  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  crooked  its  arms  in  a  crazy  way, 
serving  as  hat-rack  and  umbrella-stand. 
A  book-f-ase  of  her  grandfather's,  with 
flimsy  green  silk  gathered  trimly  behind, 
its  glass  doors,  held  her  scholars'  china, 
preserving  it  from  dust  until  ready  for 
firing.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
studies  made  at  a  costume-class  in  Bome; 
for  Miss  Dudley  had  at  one  time  cher- 
ished aspirations  of  becoming  an  his- 
torical painter.  She  had  battled  fiercely 
with  poverty  for  a  time,  but,  having  no 
one  to  rely  upon  in  the  long  struggle, 
had  reluctantly  given  up  the  fight.  Her 
disappointment  had  not  soured  her:  she 
was  genial,  appreciative,  enthusiastic; 
her  criticism,  though  always  frank  and 
often  trenchant,  was  kindly,  and  her 
praise  ungrudging.     In  giving  up  her 
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own  life-ambition  she  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  mission  of  making  herself  a 
stepping-stone  for  every  one  who  crossed 
her  path.  She  looked  up  with  genuine 
pleasure  as  Eusebia  opened  her  door,  in- 
truding upon  the  only  hour  of  daylight 
which  she  could  call  her  own. 

"  That's  right;  come  in  and  lunch  with 
me.  I  have  been  wondering  when  I 
should  see  you  again,"  she  said  heartily, 
pushing  aside  a  delicate  piece  of  work 
upon  which  she  was  engaged,  clearing  a 
table  of  drawing-materials,  whisking  out 
a  table-cloth,  and  setting  forth  a  dainty 
tete-a-tete  set  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
"  Here  is  a  jar  of  prepared  chocolate ; 
now  I've  only  to  heat  some  milk  over 
my  gas-stove ;  then  with  these  Bath 
buns  from  Pursell's  you  must  help  me 
empty  this  jar  of  West-Indian  preserves. 
I  bought  it  for  the  sake  of  decorating 
the  jar ;  but  sappodillas  are  so  cloying 
that  it  seems  as  if  I  never  should  get 
through  with  them." 

Eusebia  ate  but  daintily,  which  Miss 
Dudley  soon  perceived. 

"  You  have  something  on  your  mind," 
she  said. 

"  Yes  :  I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice. 
You  see,  it  was  a  great  help  getting  this 
money  for  only  two  days'  work,  but  it 
does  not  quite  support  us." 

"  Two  persons.  I  can  imagine  it 
would  not  leave  much  for  luxury." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Dudley,  it  does  not 
even  quite  half  pay  our  board." 

"  Of  course  not.  Have  you  no  other 
income?" 

"  There  is  more  money  left  of  what 
we  brought  on,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see 
it  going  so  fast.  Why  can't  I  pose  on 
these  four  other  days  for  some  of  the 
other  artists  ?  Don't  you  think  I  could 
find  employment?" 

"  Yes,  there  are  a  number  who  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Westminster  has  discov- 
ered a  new  model,  and  would  be  glad 
of  the  chance  to  engage  sittings." 

''■  Mr.  Westminster  said  so,  and  that 
was  what  first  put  the  idea  into  my  head." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  any  one  in 
particular?" 

"  I  have  just  jotted  down  the  names 
which  I  heard  him  mention.     He  said 


that  Messrs.  Calef  Moore,  Le  Mode, 
Swampscott  Marsh,  and  Ernest  Wynn 
had  all  threatened  to  mob  the  studio 
some  day,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  poor  little 
me.  I  didn't  know  but  some  of  these 
might  give  me  work." 

Miss  Dudley  smiled  faintly :  "  Mr. 
Wynn  is  not  a  colorist.  He  is  only  an 
illustrator  for  the  magazines.  He  works 
in  black  and  white,  and  is  frightfully 
poor.  He  might  appreciate  your  com- 
plexion, but  he  could  neither  reproduce 
it  nor  pay  your  car-fare  if  you  were 
kind  enough  to  sit  for  him.  Mr.  Le 
Mode  paints  only  portraits ;  and  it  is 
hardly  practicable  to  have  that  done  by 
proxy,  much  as  some  aristocratic  sitters 
might  desire  it,  and  pleasant  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  the  artist." 

Eusebia  laughed.  "  A  lady  wished 
me  to  sit  for  her  neck  and  shoulders  the 
other  day,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed !  Then  he  might  have  some- 
thing you  could  do.  Hands,  for  in- 
stance. Very  few  have  lady-like  hands  ; 
and  any  attitude  which  is  not  stupid  in 
the  extreme  is  hard  to  keep.  I  have 
noticed  that  Mr.  Le  Mode  usually  paints 
gloves  instead  of  hands;  and  they  look  as 
though  they  were  fitted  over  a  glover's 
wooden  block.  You  have  a  nice  hand, 
a  supple  wrist,  and  shapely  fingers,  not 
quite  muscular  enough  to  have  served 
a  long  apprenticeship  at  the  piano-forte. 
Hold  this  fan  a  moment.  You  have  a 
genuine  Andalusian  trick  of  bending 
the  wrist.  Now  take  this  rose.  There ! 
The  dainty  droop  of  your  fingers  is  deli- 
cious. Those  bangles  on  a  chunky  wrist 
would  be  intensely  vulgar.  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  prejudice  against  bangles, 
but  you  poetize  them.  I  think  your 
hands  would  please  Mr.  Le  Mode.  But 
Mr.  Marsh  is  a  landscapist,  and  an  im- 
pressionist at  that :  he  never  uses  a 
model.  He  rarely  attempts  a  figure, 
and  when  he  does  he  envelops  it  in  fog 
or  swathes  it  in  drapery,  to  cover  his 
ignorance  of  anatomy.  Then  I  am  sure 
you  have  never  seen  one  of  Mr.  Calef 
Moore's  paintings,  or  you  would  not  have 
included  him  in  your  list.  Your  father 
was  very  particular  that  you  should  not 
injure  your  social  standing  in  this  matter 
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of  posing;  and  it  is  really  a  delicate  ques- 
tion to  consider." 

"  Is  not  Mr.  Moore  an  honorable  man  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  so.  He  is  very 
highly  considered,  and  received  in  the 
most  select  circles.  I  never  heard  the 
least  whisper  of  scandal  about  him." 

"  Then  why  would  it  injure  my  repu- 
tation to  pose  for  him  ?" 

"  My  dear,  he  is  an  Oriental  painter, 
— a  pupil  of  Gerome's.  He  paints  the 
nude  exclusively." 

"  Then,  of  course,  he  does  not  require 
models." 

A  blank  look  overspread  Miss  Dudley's 
face,  which  suddenly  broke  into  merry 
laughter  :  "  You  innocent  little  thinn, 
did  you  imagine  that  any  artist  could 
paint  such  a  figure  without  having  some- 
thing to  paint  from  ?  How  did  you  sup- 
pose the  sculptors  made  their  statues?" 

Kusebia's  face  was  one  crimson  flame : 
"  From  their  imaginations,  of  course. 
I  can't  believe  that  any  woman,  how- 
ever bad,  would  pose  in  that  way." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  have  never  im- 
agined that  they  were  bad.  Many  have 
the  reputation  of  being  perfectly  esti- 
mable and  virtuous.  And  so  you  im- 
agined that  artists  evolved  such  things 
from  their  inner  consciousness?  Well, 
I  am  ghid  I  saved  you  from  applying  at 
Calef  Moore's  studio,  for  you  might 
have  been  undeceived  in  a  way  which 
would  have  shocked  you  still  more." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dudley  !  Miss  Dudley  !  I 
never  imagined  that  anything  so  dread- 
ful could  be  !  And  you  say  Mr.  Moore 
is  received  by  the  best  people.  1  should 
think  every  modest  woman  would  cut 
him  dead." 

"  Now,  that  is  quite  childish  ;  though 
the  nude  is  really  a  branch  of  art  which 
does  not  seem  to  flourish  here  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  in  accordance  with  our 
Puritan  ideas  and  prejudices.  It  does 
seem  a  little  unjust  that  the  model  should 
be  scorned  for  posing  for  what  the  artist 
is  honored  for  painting.  It  is  one  of 
those  nice  society-di.scriminations  which 
it  takes  a  very  unprejudiced  or  else  a 
masculine  mind  fully  to  appreciate. 
But  its  of  no  use  to  rail  at  society :  one 
must  either  ignore  it,  as  I  do  very  nearly, 


or  conform  to  its  usages,  as  your  father 
wishes  you  to  do.  I  will  go  with  you 
to  Mr.  Le  Mode,  if  you  like,  after 
class-hours,  and  we  will  see  what  he 
thinks  of  your  hands." 

It  turned  out  that  he  thought  very 
well  of  them,  and  of  the  fresh,  sweet 
face  also.  "  I  am  a  portrait-painter,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  always  ask  the  privilege  of 
exhibiting  my  portraits.  I  want  to  send 
somethint;-  over  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  at  London  the  coming 
summer,  and  it  happens  that  among  all 
my  patrons  I  can  think  of  no  one  that  I 
should  like  to  have  represent  me  there. 
I  should  like  to  send  them  a  portrdt  of  a 
typical  American  girl,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  engage  all  your  unoccupied  time." 

"  I  am  glad  the  portrait  will  not  be 
shown  on  this  side  of  the  water,"  said 
Eusebia  to  Miss  Dudley  as  they  left  the 
building.  "  Father  hoped  I  would  not 
get  into  the  New  York  exhibitions." 

"  How  absurd  all  this  precaution!" 
thought  Miss  Dudley.  "  What  likeli- 
hood is  there  that  any  one  who  cares  in 
the  least  for  conventionalities  will  ever 
notice  the  child?  and  how  much  better 
in  any  case  to  instil  in  her  pure  mind  a 
noble  scorn  of  any  censure  not  deserved 
by  ill  conduct!"  Miss  Dudley's  warm 
heart  went  out  to  the  almost  friendless 
girl,  who  was  so  innocent,  so  exquisitely 
modest  and  sensitive,  that  she  shrank 
from  seeing  her  educated  to  dissimula- 
tion and  untruth.  She  resolved  to  speak, 
even  if  it  were  to  contradict  the  worldly- 
wise  precepts  of  the  designing  parent. 
"  Eusebia,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
not  fib  about  the  posing,  if  I  were  you. 
It  will  bring  you  into  all  sorts  of  com- 
plications, and  perhaps  into  downright 
lying,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  anything 
can  be  worse  than  that.  As  long  as  you 
follow  your  true  womanly  instincts,  as 
you  expressed  them  to  me  this  morning, 
you  will  do  nothinu  that  you  need  con- 
ceal, nothing  for  which  you  will  forfeit 
the  respect  of  any  one  whose  respect  is 
worth  having." 

The  girl's  clasp  tightened  on  Miss 
Dudley's  arm,  and  she  thought  that  the 
earnest  hand-clasp  meant  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the    truth    of   her    sentiment. 
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Looking;  up,  she  caucjht  a  bow  from 
Artluir  Hoffman,  who  passed  them 
rapidly.  "Do  you  know  him?"  Euse- 
bia  asked  with  interest. 

"  SHjihtly.  His  sister  was  a  class-mate 
of  mine  at  boa rdinir- school." 

"  Then  please  tell  me  how  they  would 
look  at  the  matter.  Would  Miss  Hoff- 
man be  likely  to  admit  me  to  her  circle 
if  she  knew  that  I  posed  in  costume  as 
an  artists  model  ?" 

Miss  Dudley  was  nonplussed.  "Per- 
haps not,"  she  admitted.  "  But  what  is 
her  judgment,  or  that  of  her  set,  to  us, 
dear  child  ?  She  has  not  noticed  me 
since  we  parted  at  graduation,  and  yet  I 
have  manaired  to  exist.  I  do  not  think 
that  she  is  likely  to  trouble  herself  about 
either  of  us,  and  I  still  see  no  occasion 
for  violent  grief  on  our  part." 

What  was  Miss  Dudley's  surprise,  on 
her  return  to  her  studio,  to  find  that  her 
forgetful  class-mate  had  troubled  herself 
about  both  her  and  little  Eusebia !  Miss 
Hoffman's  cards  were  in  the  letter-box, 
and  on  one  of  them  she  had  scribbled, 
"  I  am  so  sorry  not  to  find  you  at  home. 
I  did  not  know  until  lately  that  you  had 
returned  from  Europe.  Mr.  Westmin- 
ster tells  me  that  Miss  Dorr  is  a  friend 
of  yours.  Will  you  not  persuade  her  to 
come  with  you  to  my  four-o'clock  tea 
next  Thursday  without  the  formality  of  a 
first  call  from  me?  I  am  dreadfully  driven. 
Don't  disappoint  your  loving  Eleanor." 

Miss  Dudley  was  not  greatly  flattered 
by  this  display  of  tardy  civility  on  the 
part  of  her  friend.  She  even  doubted 
whether  it  was  a  real  attempt  to  please. 
"  If  Eleanor  desires  to  imply,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "that  I  am  reaching  an  age 
to  chaperon  young  girls,  I  shall  have 
to  remind  her  that  she  is  only  one  year 
younger  than  myself." 

Eusebia,  on  being  informed  of  the 
invitations,  exhibited  what  seemed  to 
Miss  Dudley  such  childish  delight  that 
the  soft-hearted  lady  reconsidered  her 
determination  to  send  a  rejiret. 

"  The  invitation  is  given  nearly  a  week 
in  advance,"  she  suggested.  "  Have  you 
considered  the  matter  of  dress?" 

"  Oh,  I  will  attend  to  that,"  replied 
Eusebia  confidently.    "  Any  one  who  has 


lived  much  with  the  army  is  used  to 
getting  up  costumes  out  of  odds  and 
ends  at  a  moment's  notice.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  a  ball-dress  that  I  wore  at 
a  hop  given  in  camp  out  on  the  llio 
Grande  in  honor  of  a  visit  from  Sher- 
man. Everybody  said  it  was  lovely  ;  and 
it  was  made  out  of  shop-worn  lace  and 
fiided  ribbon  that  father  had  had  in 
stock  ever  so  long,  sewed  on  a  founda- 
tion of  pink  mosquito-netting." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  colors 
were  faded  that  they  were  charming," 
Miss  Dudley  replied,  at  the  same  time 
wondering  how  pink  mosquito-netting 
would  be  received  by  Eleanor  Hoffman. 
Her  apprehensions  proved  to  have  been 
entirely  unnecessary,  for  when  Eusebia 
appeared  on  the  following  Thursday  and 
threw  off  her  circular  her  friend  started 
back  in  real  surprise. 

"  My  dear  child !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  how  very  gorgeous !  Is  it  possible 
that  you  have  had  that  suit  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  occasion?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  happy 
girl,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure. 
"  Papa  thought  that,  as  I  am  to  make  my 
debut  in  New  York  society  this  after- 
noon, I  had  better  lay  aside  mourning 
altogether;  and  these  soft  heliotrope  and 
rich  violet  tints  seemed  the  most  appro- 
priate, as  well  as  becoming.  Now  hear 
how  I  managed  to  get  up  such  a  costume. 
Mr.  Le  Mode  has  no  end  of  lovely  stuffs, 
— Canton  crepes,  and  Genoa  velvets,  and 
ravishing  old  silk  embroideries.  Well, 
Saturday  I  went  to  see  him  to  consult 
about  what  he  wanted  me  to  wear  for 
the  new  picture.  He  told  me  to  take 
any  of  his  things,  provided  I  didn't  cut 
or  mangle  them  ;  and  I  chose  a  velvet 
curtain,  that  made  the  underskirt,  and  a 
Watteau  costume  that  I  sewed  in  a  bit  to 
fit  me,  as  you  see.  There  was  nothing 
from  which  to  make  a  hat:  so  I  want 
you  to  leave  your  bonnet  in  the  dressing- 
room.  I  have  arranged  my  hair  with 
natural  violets :  two  bunches  did  it, — 
twenty-five  cents :  it's  the  only  part  of 
my  get-up  that  cost  me  a  penny." 

"  But  will  Mr.  Le  Mode  be  willing 
that  this  costume  should  appear  in  New 
York  society?" 
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"  That  is  what  I  wondered ;  but,  as 
father  said,  how  is  he  to  know?  Oh, 
would  it  not  be  simply  agony  if  he  should 
be  there?" 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  be :  the  Hoff- 
mans  are  not  artistic  people.  But  if 
Miss  Florence  Delancey  should  ever 
chance  to  invite  you  to  one  of  her  re- 
ceptions, I  warn  you  that  you  would  be 
likely  to  meet  the  whole  artistic  class. 
She  thinks  it  quite  the  thing  to  patron- 
ize us." 

"  Then  I  decline  her  invitations," 
Eusebia  remarked,  with  mock  dignity. 
"  That  set  is  entirely  too  Bohemian  for 
me." 

As  the  two  stepped  into  Miss  Hoff- 
man's crowded  rose-scented  parlors.  Miss 
Dudley  saw  that  there  was  no  girl  there 
more  beautiful  or  more  distinguished 
in  her  appearance  than  Eusebia.  Even 
Miss  Hoffman,  versed  in  perfect  self- 
command  as  she  was,  betrayed  her  sur- 
prise and  stared  for  a  moment  in  speech- 
less astonishment  at  the  elegant  costume 
and  precious  lace.  She  recovered  her- 
self almost  immediately,  and,  turning  to 
a  cadaverous  individual  in  full  evening 
dress  who  had  been  rather  boring  her 
with  his  devotion,  begged  Miss  Dorr's 
permission  to  present  Mr.  Crittenden. 
A  violet  reflection  seemed  to  quiver  up 
from  her  dress  and  flicker  for  a  moment 
about  Eusebia's  mouth.  She  had  heard 
much  about  Mr.  Crittenden,  though  she 
had  never  seen  him,  and  it  was  he 
who  would  probably  possess  the  picture 
which  Mr.  Westminster  was  painting. 
She  had  not  thought  to  meet  him  here. 
He  looked  like  Mephistopheles,  smiling 
in  a  way  that  accentuated  the  wrinkles 
about  his  unpleasant  mouth  and  deepened 
the  hollows  in  his  sallow  cheeks.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  her  evil  genius  had 
met  her  here  upon  the  threshold  of  this 
house  to  which  she  had  looked  forward 
for  her  first  social  triumph. 

He  led  her  aside  to  a  luxuriously- 
divaned  recess,  and  entertained  her  with 
a  portfolio  of  superb  Roman  photo- 
graphs. He  had  been  an  extensive 
traveller,  and  enjoyed  speaking  of  his 
European  experiences.  Presently  Miss 
Hoffman  came  up  with  another  gentle- 


man, who  had  also  his  stories  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  two  gentlemen  kept  up 
the  conversation  between  them,  Eusebia 
listening  with  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
interest  and  now  and  then  casting  sur- 
reptitious glances  down  the  long  rooms 
at  Arthur  Hoffman,  who,  unconscious  of 
her  arrival,  was  allowing  himself  to  be 
entertained  by  a  dark-haired  lady  in 
maroon  velvet,  who  she  learned  after- 
ward was  Florence  Delancey.  The  com- 
pany shifted,  groups  formed  and  broke. 
Miss  Dudley  joined  them  once,  and  in- 
troduced a  clerical  gentleman,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Syria  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of 
things  in  Egypt.  He  in  turn  presented 
a  West  Point  cadet,  whose  mother  pres- 
ently appeared  to  remind  him  that  it 
was  time  for  them  to  leave.  The  par- 
lors were  thinning :  was  it  possible  that 
the  afternoon  was  nearly  over  and  that 
this  was  all  it  amounted  to  ?  Arthur 
Hoffman  returned  from  the  refreshment- 
room,  where  he  had  temporarily  vanished 
with  Miss  Delancey.  Hired  musicians 
in  the  hall  played  softly  upon  violins 
and  cellos  "  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet 
so  far."  It  was  true,  Eusebia  thought: 
should  she  ever  escape  from  this  block- 
ade of  tiresome  men  ?  Arthur  Hoffman 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  music : 
"  Was  it  possible  that  Eusebia  had 
come?"  He  excused  himself  from  Miss 
Delancey,  and  walked  down  the  parlors, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Eusebia  in  her 
niche.  The  gentleman  last  introduced 
retired,  making  room  for  him,  and,  with 
a  bright  smile  for  Eusebia,  he  remarked 
disingenuously  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  "  Will 
you  not  have  the  goodness  to  take  my 
sister  to  the  dining-room  and  prevail 
upon  her  to  take  a  cup  of  tea?  She  is 
in  a  nearly  famished  condition,  and  can't 
disengage  herself  without  a  little  outside 
aid  from  those  shoals  of  people." 

Then  he  brushed  aside  the  photo- 
graphs and  seated  himself  near  EuSebia, 
and  the  little  alcove  which  had  seemed 
a  prison  to  her  a  moment  ago  became  a 
bower  of  bliss. 

"  So  this  is  where  you  have  been 
hiding  yourself,"  he  said.  "  I  wondered 
what  was   the   attraction    over   in   this 
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corner.  How  have  you  enjoyed  the 
afternoon  ?" 

Eusebia  glanced  up  at  him  archly : 
"  I  suppose  it  would  be  polite  for  me  to 
say  that  I  was  having  a  lovely  time." 

"  Weren't  you  ?" 

"  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tive information.  I  have  never  been 
to  Europe,  but  it  seems  to  me  now  as  if 
I  had  made  a  five  years'  tour.  Mr. 
Crittenden  told  me  all  about  Rome, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  did,  indeed  : 
you  need  not  look  so  incredulous.  We 
"were  deep  in  the  Catacombs,  when  your 
sister  brought  up  another  gentleman,  who 
rescued  us  and  whisked  us  off  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  They  both  assumed 
that  I  had  been  abroad,  and  began  their 
lectures  with  '  You  remember  the  Foun- 
tain of  Trevi,  of  course ;'  and  '  When 
you  were  in  Stockholm  did  you  see — ' 
I  explained  in  both  instances  that  I  had 
never  been  abroad,  and  they  did  the  best 
in  their  power  to  remedy  the  deficiency." 

"  You  poor  thing!  it  must  have  been 
interesting  to  hear  those  old  experienced 
travellers  boast  of  their  exploits." 

"  And  then  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cram  made 
me  take  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Red  Sea 
and  Jerusalem  all  at  one  dose.  You 
can't  tell  how  relieved  I  was  when  that 
little  cadet  came  up  and  began  to  talk 
about  ice-yachts.  But  he  disappointed 
all  my  hope  of  a  little  frivolous  conver- 
sation by  asking  me  if  I  had  ever  tried 
a  long  walk  on  an  Alpine  glacier,  and  by 
regretting  that  he  couldn't  show  me  his 
alpenstock  with  the  names  of  twenty- 
seven  peaks  carved  on  it.  '  I  have 
never  been  abroad,'  I  said  again  ;  and  I 
think  the  tone  in  which  I  said  it  must 
have  concentrated  the  cold  of  all  the 
glaciers  in  Switzerland.  He  stiffened 
under  it  visibly.  Then  his  mamma 
came,  and  her  first  remark  was,  '  Don't 
you  think  our  society  customs  are  a 
great  improvement  on  Continental  ones? 
I  presume,  now,  that  when  you  were  in 
Paris  you  never  thought  of  going  out 
without  a  chaperon.'  '  No,  madam,  I 
never  went  out  there  at  all.'  She  looked 
very  blank,  and  her  son  explained,  '  Ma, 
she  has  never  been  abroad.'  You 
should  have  seen  her  dismay  !" 


laughed 


good-hu- 


Arthur  Hoffman 
moredly :  "  It  is  getting  to  be  a  tre- 
mendously common  thing  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope :  really,  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  person  in  this  room  besides  your- 
self who  has  not  been.  I  begin  to  think, 
with  Emerson,  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  distinguished  to  remain  at  home. 
You  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  new  and 
grand  thing  by  the  way  people  mention 
it.  There  is  my  sister,  who  has  spent  four 
years  over  there :  did  she  dose  you  with 
any  of  her  transatlantic  experiences?" 

"  No ;  and  you  don't  know  how  grateful 
I  am  to  her.  What  superb  cacti  in  that 
vase !  they  make  me  think  of  home." 

"  I  knew  you  were  a  Southerner. 
Y^ou  are  from  Charleston,  are  you  not?" 

"  Farther  south." 

"Florida?" 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  farther  off, — San 
Antonio,  Texas." 

''  Why,  that  is  almost  Mexico !  Come, 
now,  you  are  a  foreigner  yourself.  You 
might  have  retorted  on  some  of  your 
persecutors  with  experiences  of  which 
they  never  dreamed." 

"  When  so  many  came  upon  me  they 
rather  crushed  me.  But  I  was  quite 
saucy  to  Mr.  Crittenden." 

"  Good  !  I  like  to  snub  the  conceited 
creature  myself.     What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  He  said  that  foreigners  had  such  an 
erroneous  idea  of  this  country,  and,  to 
prove  it,  told  how  an  Italian  countess 
had  asked  him  if  it  was  not  the  custom 
for  American  ladies  to  hunt  the  buffalo. 
'  I  don't  .see  anything  absurd  in  that,' 
I  said :  '  I  have  done  it  many  a  time.'  " 

The  parlors  were  now  quite  empty,  the 
musicians  ceased  playing,  and  Miss  Hoff- 
man led  the  way  into  the  dining-room. 

Eusebia  experienced  a  second  little 
shock,  akin  to  her  introduction  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  when  the  violinist  whom  she 
had  met  at  Mr.  Westminster's  studio 
stepped  from  the  group  and  recognized 
her.  Miss  Hoffman  paused,  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Miss  Dorr?" 

"  I  have  given  her  lessons  in  violin- 
playing,"  replied  Mr.  Blumenthal ;  and 
no  one  but  Eusebia  noticed  the  smile 
that  lit  his  face  for  a  moment. 
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"  Are  you  a  musician  as  well  as  an 
art-student?"  exclaimed  Miss  Hoffman. 
"  How  very  accomplished  you  must  be  ! 
You  must  play  for  us  some  time." 

Miss  Dudley  came  up  at  that  moment 
with  Mr.  Crittenden.  "  Must  we  go?" 
asked  Eusebia. 

"  I  am  afraid  so :  it  is  quite  dark, 
but  Mr.  Crittenden  has  kindly  volun- 
teered his  escort — " 

"  I  beg  his  pardon  and  yours,"  inter- 
rupted Arthur  Hoffman,  "  but  my  sleigh 
is  at  the  door,  and  I  had  hoped  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  both  home. 
There  will  be  a  seat  for  Crittenden  as 
well,  if  he  will  accept  it." 

Mr.  Crittenden  did  accept,  much  to 
Eusebia's  disgust ;  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, however,  of  seeing  him  dropped  at 
his  club  on  their  way  down  town  ;  and 
then,  though  the  studio-building  was 
nearest,  Arthur  Hoffman  bade  the  coach- 
man drive  to  Eusebia's  boarding-place. 
And,  though  Eusebia  was  mortified  at 
the  unpleasant  little  street  to  which  she 
was  obliged  to  conduct  him,  and  at  the 
astonished  expression  of  the  faces  of 
her  fellow-lodgers,  pressed  against  the 
front  windows  as  the  elegant  equipage 
drove  up,  she  was  glad  at  heart  to  have 
her  father  witness  her  triumphant  return. 

Arthur  Hoffman  drove  away  some- 
what puzzled.  If  they  were  in  such 
straitened  circumstances,  how  was  he  to 
account  for  the  elegant  costume  in  which 
Sebia  had  appeared  ?  Only  on  the  sup- 
position that  poverty  had  recently  come 
to  them.  And  yet  they  could  not  be  so 
very  poor,  for  Messrs.  Westminster  and 
Blumenthal  would  not  give  painting-  or 
music-lessons  at  low  terms.  There  was 
a  mystery  about  it  which  piqued  him. 
"  Eleanor  would  imagine  all  sorts  of 
suspicious  things  if  she  should  see  their 
present  lodgings.  Well,  Eleanor  is  going 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  holidays,  and 
when  she  returns  the  Dorrs  will  be  more 
suitably  lodged,  or  my  name  is  not  Ar- 
thur Hoffman." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FOUR  SHORT   MONTHS. 

When    Blunt  returned    from   South 


America  it  was  May.  He  went  at  once 
to  Little  Westminster's  studio,  and  was 
greeted  by  his  friend,  palette  in  hand. 
After  the  usual  amount  of  slapping  upon 
the  shoulder  and  kindly  reviling  which 
accompanies  masculine  greeting  between 
intimate  friends,  each  suddenly  became 
grave,  and  made  the  simultaneous  re- 
mark that  the  other  was  not  looking  well. 
"  Unnatural  sort  of  climate,"  grum- 
bled Blunt : 

"  There  everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never-fading  flowers. 

I  believe,  Westminster,  if  I  ever  reach 
the  New  Jerusalem  that  I  shall  pine  for 
a  regular  down-East  snow-storm.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  climate  will  be  too  ener- 
vating for  me." 

"  Here  he  is  finding  fault  with  heaven ! 
Just  wait  till  you  get  there.  My  trouble 
is  of  a  more  realistic  nature.  It  is  work, 
my  good  fellow,  downright  labor,  toil, 
drudgery,  that  has  been  killing  me.  I've 
held  my  nose  to  the  grindstone  unre- 
mittingly for  the  last  six  months,  and  it's 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  look  rather 
peaked.  But  I'm  off  now.  Swamp- 
scott  Marsh  and  I  have  chartered  a  yacht 
and  crew,  and  we  start  in  a  week  or  two 
for  Newfoundland." 

"  I  should  not  think  there  would  be 
much  in  the  line  of  a  iBgure-painter  up 
there." 

"  Man  alive !  it's  because  there  is 
nothing  in  my  line  that  I'm  going.  I 
shall  devote  myself  exclusively  to  the 
fish-line  this  summer,  and  shall  not  even 
carry  a  sketch-box  with  me.  Do  you 
remain  in  town  for  the  summer?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  I  think  so.  I  must 
look  about  me  before  I  can  make  any 
plans." 

"  Well,  if  you  conclude  to  stay,  you 
are  welcome  to  use  these  rooms :  they 
are  as  cool  as  any  in  the  city." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I'm  afraid  I  shall  spill 
ink  on  your  rugs  and  blacken  your  pic- 
tures with  my  smoking." 

"  All  the  better :  it  will  harmonize 
the  garish  colors.  I  shall  feel  all  the 
safer  to  think  you  are  here  in  case  of 
fire  or  burglars,  you  know." 

On  his  way  to  the  studio  Blunt  had 
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been  shaping  an  inquiry  after  Eusebia. 
He  half  hoped  that  he  would  find  her 
here,  or  that  Westminster  would  mention 
her  of  his  own  accord,  and  now,  instead 
of  inquirinfi;  directly  for  her,  as  seemed 
most  natural,  he  asked  for  the  picture. 

"  Oh,  the  Rose  of  May!"  Westminster 
replied,  with  an  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence. "  I  have  sent  it  to  Chica<ro  for 
the  midsummer  exhibition." 

"  I  told  YOU  Crittenden  would  not 
buy  it." 

"  H'm !  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  didn't  give  him  the  chance.  By  the 
way,  you  don't  ask  after  Miss  Eusebia  : 
perhaps  you  have  lost  all  interest  in  that 
young  lady." 

"  Pretend  I  haven't,  and  fire  away. 
Is  she  married  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"What?"  The  word  was  nothing, 
and  yet  the  tone  expressed  keen  anguish 
as  well  as  overwhelming  surprise.  West- 
minster was  standing  purposely  with  his 
back  to  his  friend,  and  he  now  painted 
industriously  on  an  already-finished  can- 
vas. 

"  She  was  married  at  St.  Thomas's  in 
grand  style  to  Arthur  Hoffman  on  the 
1st  of  the  month.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  Miss  Dudley  to  the  recep- 
tion at  the  Hoffman  mansion.  They 
sailed  directly  for  Europe,  and  will  not 
return  until  the  fall."  Little  West- 
minster paused,  but  Blunt  made  no  re- 
mark, and  he  continued  : 

"  Hoffman  was  in  love  from  the  first 
time  that  he  saw  her  in  this  studio  ;  but 
I  never  suspected  anything  until  one 
day  just  after  you  left.  I  was  at  the 
club,  when  Crittenden  came  in  and  said 
he  had  just  returned  from  one  of  Miss 
Hoffman's  four-o'clock  teas,  and  that 
they  had  a  new  beauty  up  there. — a 
Southern  heiress  from  Havana  or  New 
Orleans.  He  described  her  appearance 
as  so  very  swell  that  I  did  not  once 
think  of  our  little  P^usebia.  He  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  Arthur  Hoffman  so 
far  gone  over  any  one.  I  did  not  attach 
any  particular  importance  to  his  go>-sip, — 
he  is  a  regular  old  woman  for  retailing 
the  latest  engagements, — and  I  told  hitn 
that  if  he  wanted  to  see  '  The  Kosc  of 


May"  before  it  left  the  studio  he  must 
call  soon.  The  next  day  Eusebia  posed, 
and  I  put  the  last  touches  on  the  pic- 
ture. She  begged  me  so  earnestly  not 
to  sell  the  picture  to  Crittenden,  and  not 
even  to  show  it  to  him,  that  I  pressed 
her  for  a  reason.  She  would  give  none, 
— only  declared  that  it  would  break  her 
heart  and  ruin  her  life  if  the  picture 
were  shown  in  New  York.  I  was  puzzled, 
and  asked  Miss  Dudley's  advice.  She 
enlightened  me.  It  seems  that  she  was 
the  fairy  godmother,  Eusebia  Cinderella, 
and  Arthur  Hoffman  Prince  Charming." 

Blunt  raised  his  head  with  a  groan : 
"  If  she  made  that  match  I  shall  hate 
her  to  the  very  last  day  of  my  life." 

Little  Westminster  wheeled  suddenly 
round  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  friend's 
shoulder  :  "  Come  ;  this  won't  do.  You 
used  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Miss  Dudley,  I  remember,  before  Eu- 
sebia appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  dare 
say  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or,  if 
she  had,  it  is  no  proof  that  she  bears 
you  special  ill  will.  Don't  give  way  so, 
old  fellow.  I  have  been  hard  hit  too,  as 
you  shall  hear." 

"  How  is  that?  Has  Eusebia  made 
us  all  miserable  ?" 

"  Not  beyond  repair,"  replied  Little 
Westminster  dryly.  "  My  unhappiness 
comes  from  another  quarter.  Well,  as  I 
did  not  care  to  injure  the  child's  pros- 
pects, I  boxed  the  picture  at  once,  hold- 
ing it  ready  for  some  out-of-town  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Crittenden  appeared  that 
evening  and  expressed  himself  as  dis- 
appointed and  even  a  little  indignant 
that  I  had  disposed  of  '  The  Hose  of 
May'  so  hastily,  for  I  led  him  to  suppose 
that  it  had  already  gone.  I  hope  he 
was  vexed.  He  has  one  painting  of 
mine,  and  that  is  enouuh ;  and  that 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  my  discourse. 
The  portrait  which  I  painted  of  Miss 
Hoffman  was  for  him.  The  engagement 
is  announced." 

"So  that  is  your  trouble,"  said  Blunt; 
"  but,"  he  added,  "  you  will  get  over  it : 
you  will  come  back  from  your  yachting- 
trip  ready  to  dance  at  Miss  Hoffman's 
weddinir  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 
You  have  a  happy  disposition." 
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"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  if  you  bad  seen  me 
at  work  at  that  portrait  you  would  not 
have  tbougbt  so.  You  see,  sbe  confided 
tbe  secret  of  ber  engagement  to  me  be- 
fore it  was  finished,  and  I  ratber  lost  my 
interest  in  tbe  work.  I  might  have  been 
more  successful  with  it  if  I  bad  taken 
her  advice  at  the  beginning  and  painted 
tbe  neck  and  shoulders  from  Eusebia. 
At  any  rate,  the  portrait  did  not  quite 
suit,  and  Mr.  Crittenden  bad  it  sent 
back  after  the  presentation  to  have  it 
touched  up.  Here  it  is.  I  have  done 
my  best  with  it ;  but  tbe  glamour  is  gone. 
Eleanor  Hoffman  no  longer  seems  to  me 
a  handsome  girl,  and  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  flatter  tbe  prospective  bride  of  my 
dear  friend  Crittenden."  He  threw  a 
bit  of  drapery  over  the  painting.  "  He 
is  at  Saratoga  now,  dangling  around  the 
Hoffmans.  The  wedding  will  probably 
not  take  place  until  Arthur's  return.  It 
will  be  one  of  tbe  first  society  events  of 
the  winter.  You  will  be  invited,  and 
you  must  give  them  a  good  send-off  in 
the  papers.  If  Crittenden  happens  in 
to  look  at  the  portrait  while  I  am  gone, 
try  to  persuade  him  to  be  satisfied  with 
it  and  to  take  the  thing  oft"  my  hands. 
I  don't  want  it  staring  me  in  the  face 
when  I  get  back.  Here  are  lists  of  my 
pictures  and  tbe  places  where  they  are 
on  exhibition.  You  may  act  as  my 
agent  while  I  am  gone.  I  hope  you  will 
report  some  astounding  sales." 

And  so  Blunt  was  installed  in  the 
quiet  studio.  Without,  brazen  heavens 
glared  upon  blistering  streets ;  as  the  sum- 
mer advanced  the  death-rate  increased. 
But  Blunt  worked  unremittingly,  taking 
tbe  place  of  one  of  the  editors  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  short  ticket  of 
leave.  The  studio,  though  shaded,  per- 
fumed, cool,  and  quiet,  was  yet  so  full  of 
memories  of  Eusebia  that  a  fine  sweet  an- 
guish thrilled  through  him  each  time  be 
entered  tbe  room.  He  half  expected  to 
see  her,  as  "  Tbe  Bose  of  May,"  seated 
upon  the  model-stand  when  he  entered. 
It  was  a  weary  fight  that  he  endured  all 
summer,  crushing  bis  heart  with  the  will 
of  a  strong  man  who  is  determined  to  kill 
a  passion  which  is  stronger  and  dearer 
than  bis  own  life. 


There  was  no  one  in  the  building  but 
the  janitor  and  himself.  Miss  Dudley 
bad  gone  to  friends  in  a  little  New-Eng- 
land village.  He  worked  savagely  :  it 
was  the  only  remedy  for  his  pain.  But 
even  this  failed  of  its  purpose :  when 
most  deeply  eilgaged  be  was  conscious 
of  a  dull  ache  or  wound  that  rankled 
and  would  not  heal,  and  at  night,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  Eusebia  was  always  in  his 
thoughts. 

On  one  of  his  lonely  evenings  he 
threw  aside  his  pen  and  gave  himself 
to  sweet  and  bitter  musings.  He  took 
from  an  inner  pocket  a  worn  morocco 
case,  and  from  it  the  little  filmy  web  on 
which  Eusebia  had  been  at  work  when 
he  first  saw  ber.  While  at  San  Felipe, 
near  Valparaiso,  he  had  seen  an  Indian 
woman  makins;  the  same  kind  of  lace, — 
a  degenerated  Spanish  point,  whose  fab- 
rication the  nuns  of  Spain  had  taught 
along  with  the  Credo  and  tbe  Ave  Maria 
in  Mexico  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
coast.  A  sudden  fancy  had  struck  him 
that  be  would  have  the  damage  he  had 
caused  repaired,  and  would  some  day 
give  Eusebia  back  the  web  faultlessly 
mended.  He  handed  it  to  the  Indian 
lace-maker,  and  sbe  toiled  over  it,  pa- 
tiently taking  apart  the  stitches,  untang- 
ling the  threads,  and  untying  the  knots. 
Then  sbe  began  it  again,  and  presently 
tbe  design  showed  clear  and  delicate  in 
the  gossamer, — a  heart  within  a  wheel, 
as  he  had  fancied,  but,  as  she  explained, 
each  spoke  a  sword, — tbe  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mary,  pierced  with  many  sorrows. 
He  had  thought  of  a  little  speech  that 
be  might  make  when  be  gave  back 
tbe  web,  about  tbe  threads  of  their  lives 
woven  together  in  some  noble  pattern, 
and  now  Eusebia  had  tangled  all  hope- 
lessly, irremediably.  He  recalled  bis 
first  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Hoffman. 
Was  it  for  this  that  he  bad  saved  his  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  in  Paris  ?  And, 
yet,  could  he  wish  her  a  better  husband  ? 
Pure  of  life,  truthful  and  truth-loving, 
Arthur  had  told  him  once  that  he  could 
imagine  only  one  sin  which  Grod  could 
not  forgive,  which  he  could  not  forgive 
if  committed  against  himself,  and  that 
was  deceit.     With  whom  could  her  hap- 
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piness  be  better  trusted  ?  Who  was  he, 
John  Blunt,  that  he  should  stand  in  her 
way  ? 

As  the  season  advanced  and  the  heat 
increased,  he  wrote  articles  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  New  York,  and  visited 
pestilential  districts  to  expose  the  needs 
of  the  city.  He  went  to  the  morgue 
to  report  the  cases  of  sunstroke.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  him  that  the  next  name 
reported  would  be  his  own,  for  a  dull 
fever  burned  in  his  veins.  He  came  up 
the  studio-stairs  one  day  dizzy  and  faint 
from  a  long  walk.  As  he  unlocked  the 
door,  fiery  balls  seemed  dancing  before 
his  wearied  eyes.  He  had  taken  but  two 
steps  into  the  grateful  coolness  and  dusk 
when  he  gaA^e  a  cry  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  fell  heavily  on  the  floor. 
The  janitor  came  in,  laid  him  upon  the 
divan,  and  bathed  his  head. 

"  Aisy,  sor ;  lie  aisy,"  he  said,  as 
Blunt  opened  his  eyes  wildly.  "  You've 
been  took  with  a  fit,  sor ;  and  no  won- 
der. The  sun  is  a  bit  worse  than  usual 
to-day." 

"  Was  it  hallucination  ?"  Blunt  asked, 
trying  weakly  to  raise  himself  upon  his 
elbow  and  to  look  around.  "  I  thought 
when  I  came  in  that  there  was  some  one 
— a  lady — here." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Westminster's  pic- 
ture, sor,  back  from  Chicago.  Bad  luck 
to  the  city  that  couldn't  sell  such  a  beauty 
as  that,  now !  I  unpacked  it  in  the 
basement.  Mr.  Westminster  was  very 
particular  never  to  let  a  porter  bring  a 
packing -box  in  here:  it  injures  the 
polish  on  the  floor.  I  waxed  it  myself, 
sor,  just  after  he  left." 

Blunt  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  full- 
length  picture  which  had  deceived  him. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  it  had  done  so, 
for  it  was  very  like  her.  He  lighted 
the  gas  in  the  reflector  above  the  easel, 
and  let  it  burn  all  night  while  he  lay  and 
watched  the  face.  He  talked  to  it  much 
of  the  time,  as  though  it  were  Scbia  her- 
self holding  out  wistful  arms  and  telling 
it  all  the  old  story  of  his  love,  his  hopes, 
and  his  despair.  It  seemed  to  him  tiiat 
there  was  a  world  of  pity  in  the  soft 
eyes,  as  though  she  were  thinking, 
"  Poor  fellow  !   I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 


him  so.  '  And  again  he  fancied  that 
the  figure  wavered  and  the  lips  moved, 
and  he  would  start  up,  unable  to  con- 
vince himself  that  this  was  not  in  very 
truth  the  woman  he  loved.  Then  he 
would  fall  back  with  a  groan,  only  to 
babble  on  to  the  unpitying  picture,  won- 
dering as  he  did  so  whether  he  were  not 
going  insane.  When  morning  came  he 
was  delirious.  The  janitor  came  in, 
turned  off"  the  gas,  and  went  for  a  phy- 
sician, who  had  him  carried  to  a  hospital. 
"  It  is  typhus  fever,"  he  said  ;  "  but  he 
is  a  strong  fellow.  I  think  he  will  pull 
through." 

He  returned  to  the  studio  in  a  few 
weeks,  pale  and  trembling.  "  I  have 
come  for  my  things,"  he  said  to  the 
janitor.  "  I  am  going  up  to  Massachu- 
setts, to  the  old  homestead,  to  have 
my  mother  nurse  me  back  to  health." 
Inside  the  studio  he  looked  about  in- 
quiringly. "  Where  is  the  picture  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Is  it  '  The  Rose  of  May'  you  mean, 
sor  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  would  like  to  look  at  it  a 
moment  before  I  go." 

"  Faith,  sor,  it's  pleased  Mr.  West- 
minster will  be  to  hear  that  I  have  sold 
it." 

"  Sold  it !  What  right  had  you  to 
do  that?" 

"  Why,  the  price  was  on  the  back  of 
itj  and  here's  the  gentleman's  check  for 
two  thousand  dollars.  It's  not  many 
janitors  that  would  be  trusted  with  that 
amount,  sor;  but  Mr.  Crittenden  knows 
that  my  receipt  is  as  good  as  the  Bank 
of  England's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden has  taken  away  that  picture?" 

"  Yes,  sor  :  he  came  here  for  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Hoffman  that  Mr.  West- 
minster told  me  to  deliver  to  him,  and 
the  minute  he  clapped  eyes  on  that  pic- 
ture, '  It's  mine,'  says  he,  '  by  the  holy 
powers  !'  or  something  equivocal  ;  and, 
by  the  same  token,  his  it  is." 

Blunt  sank  down  wearily  to  think. 
A  wild  idea  that  had  at  first  possessed 
him  of  rushing  to  Crittenden's  house 
and  demanding  the  picture  vi  et  armis 
melted  away  before  the  practical ;  and 
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he  determined  that  to  telegraph  to  West- 
minster at  Halifax,  where  he  was  to  stop 
on  his  return,  was  all  that  he  could  do. 
Then  he  rose  mechanically  and  left  the 
studio. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  sor, 
without  saying  good-by  ?  Ah  !  thank 
you,  sor.  The  saints  bless  you,  sor ! — 
Bad  luck  to  him  !"  he  muttered  beneath 
his  breath.  "  Me  that  got  him  into  a 
dacent  hospital, — saving  his  life,  as  it 
were, — and  he's  left  me  with  only  a 
trade-dollar  !" 


CHAPTER  V. 

THEIR  WEDDING-.TOirRXEY. 

Eusebia's  marriage  had  introduced 
her  into  a  new  world,  one  of  real  refine- 
ment as  well  as  of  outside  splendor  and 
rigid  formality.  As  the  daughter  of  an 
army  sutler,  she  had  passed  her  life 
thus  far  at  frontier-posts  in  the  far  West ; 
and,  while  her  varied  experiences  had 
broadened  her  mind  in  certain  respects, 
she  was  unformed  as  regarded  the  cere- 
monious usages  of  society  and  the  cul- 
ture which  would  be  expected  of  the 
wife  of  Arthur  Hoffman.  This,  through 
the  glamour  of  his  fascination,  her  hus- 
band recognized,  and  he  had  decided 
that  a  European  tour  should  be  her  first 
lesson,  and  that  after  that  she  should 
become  accustomed  by  easy  degrees  to 
the  demands  of  her  new  position.  To 
render  the  process  a  more  gradual  one, 
he  had  determined  that  after  their  re- 
turn to  America  they  would  reside  on 
the  hereditary  estate  of  the  family, — an 
old  farm  which  sloped  to  the  Sound  a 
short  ride  by  rail  from  the  city.  Here 
had  been  the  old  homestead ;  but  this 
had  fallen  into  utter  ruin,  and  on  its 
site  he  determined  to  erect  a  pretty  cot- 
tage or  villa,  with  stables  and  boat-house. 
The  grounds  were  pleasantly  diversified, 
and  he  foresaw  a  year's  entertainment  in 
making  an  Eden  of  the  place. 

One  of  their  first  visits  in  England 
had  been  made  to  Bedford  Park,  the 
well-known  colony  of  Queen  Anne  cot- 
tages, to  form  from  a  careful  inspection 
of  these  models  of  modern  taste  the 
ideal  cottage  adapted  to  their  own  re- 


quirements. But  these  revivals  of  early 
Gothic  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Arthur 
Hoffman.  "After  all,"  he  said,  "they 
are  only  restorations  and  cheap  imitations, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  real  thing." 
He  had  a  friend,  a  young  English  archi- 
tect, ensfajxed  in  restorations  which  were 
being  carried  on  in  Windsor  Castle.  A 
favorite  term  with  him  was  "  sincere 
work,"  and  the  phrase  pleased  Arthur 
Hoffman.  He  drank  in  with  eagerness 
the  ideas  of  Buskin  and  of  Eastlake, 
and  talked  of  them  so  much  that  Sebia 
was  a  trifle  bored  and  turned  them  to 
ridicule  in  a  pretty  childish  way.  "  To 
think  what  a  pagan  I  have  been  all  my 
life  !"  she  would  say.  "  I  never  under- 
stood it  till  I  heard  the  children  in  the 
New  York  Sunday-schools  singing, — 

'Way  out  upon  the  prairie, 
How  many  heathen  dwell ! 

And  indeed  my  soul  never  troubled  me 
over-much  in  Texas ;  but  now  I  find 
that  even  houses  and  timber  are  moral 
and  accountable  beings  and  must  be 
'  conscientious'  and  '  sincere'  and  '  true.' 
Dear  me,  Arthur !  I  shall  have  an  indi- 
gestion with  those  words,  and  do  some- 
thing terribly  wicked  to  break  the  mo- 
notony." She  yawned  unfeignedly  when- 
ever the  subject  of  architecture  was 
treated  technically ;  but  she  enjoyed 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  shops,  examin- 
ing wall-papers,  carpets,  curtains,  stained 
glass,  tiles,  wood-carvings,  and  furniture. 
Her  husband  was  proud  of  her  taste, 
which  was  dainty  and  refined.  She  had 
especial  skill  in  combinations  of  color. 
"  I  don't  see  where  you  caught  the 
knack,"  Arthur  Hoffman  exclaimed  ad- 
miringly, as  with  her  water-colors  she 
dashed  in  a  scheme  for  the  furnishing 
of  a  boudoir  in  pomegranate-red,  bright- 
ened by  strawberry-colors  which  would  be 
peculiarly  becoming  to  her  dark  beauty. 
"What  color  is  that?"  he  asked 
one  day,  as  he  paused  before  a  bit  of 
embroidery -on  which  she  was  engaged. 
She  laughingly  overturned  her  basket  of 
silks :  "  There  are  sixteen  different  tints 
in  it,  and  the  result  is  a  color  of  my 
own  invention,  or  rather  it  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  distant  effect  of  one 
of  our  Texas  prairies  in  May, — just  a 
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shimmering;  haze  of  lavender  and  pale 
yellow,  tender  blue,  rose,  and  white." 

Their  friend  the  architect  had  recom- 
mended to  them  carriage-trips  through 
different  portions  of  England,  where 
they  would  find  gentlemen's  country- 
seats,  moated  manor-houses,  and  more 
stately  halls,  built  from  the  time  of  the 
Charleses  to  that  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
tour  was  in  itself  a  delightful  one.  It  took 
them  through  Oxford,  and  in  and  about 
many  a  charming  hamlet  and  princely 
domain.  Sebia  especially  admired  the 
stepped  gables  of  the  Elizabethan  houses, 
draped  as  they  usually  were  with  ivy, 
while  she  delighted  in  the  suggestive 
names  of  the  rooms  showed  her  by  the 
garrulous  housekeepers,  and  was  always 
ready  to  imagine  a  romance  connected 
with  the  "  Monk's  Parlor,"  the  "  Haunt- 
ed Chamber,"  the  "  Tapestried  Bed- 
room," "  King  Charles's  Room,"  or  the 
"  Chamber  in  which  the  Musscycions 
playe." 

Arthur  Hoffman  jotted  down  many  a 
hint  in  his  note-book,  eked  out  here  and 
there  by  a  gable  or  a  dormer  sketched 
at  his  request  by  Sebia.  It  was  in 
these  wanderings,  rather  than  in  the 
office  of  any  professional  architect,  that 
the  plan  for  their  home  was  elaborated. 
Now  it  was  an  oriel  which  caught  Sebia's 
fancy,  now  a  low  porch  or  a  latticed 
window  for  which  her  husband  de- 
clared room  must  be  found  somewhere. 
They  came  across  a  very  lucky  find 
stopping  one  night  at  a  coffee-house 
which  had  once  been  the  mansion  of  a 
baronet.  One  room  was  still  noble,  with 
its  mantel  of  carved  oak  and  its  pan- 
elled ceiling  and  wainscoting.  Sebia  re- 
pressed a  low  cry  of  rapture,  and  Arthur 
Hoffman  moved  slowly  about  the  room, 
inspecting  each  foliation  in  the  carving 
with  the  minuteness  with  which  a  near- 
sighted njan  scans  anything  which  he 
can  be  said  to  see  at  all.  They  traced 
the  escutcheon  of  the  former  owner 
picked  out  in  faded  blue  and  vermilion 
and  tarnished  gilding.  They  discovered 
it  repeated  in  brighter  colors  in  the  cen- 
tral panes  of  the  honeycomb-patterned 
windows.  "  The  house  was  built  from  a 
design  by  Inigo  Jones,   sir,"   said    the 


landlord.  "  The  quality  has  had  high 
doings  here  in  its  day." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  Arthur. 
"  How  much  will  you  take  for  the  room 
as  it  stands?" 

The  landlord  had  felt  from  the  first 
that  he  had  to  do  with  some  noble  lord, 
but  he  now  stared  at  the  speaker  with 
dumb  surprise.  The  proposition  was  too 
stupendous  to  be  immediately  taken  in. 

"  You  don't  mean,  sir,  to  move  the 
house  away  substantially,  sir  ?"  he 
asked. 

''  I  mean  to  have  workmen  remove  all 
the  wood-work  and  glass." 

"  Ah  !  then  the  room  itself  would  be 
left?" 

"  The  room  would  be  left." 

"  And  would  you  put  in  new  flooring, 
and  new  fair-sized  window-glass,  and  a 
marbleized  mantel,  and  have  the  walls 
plastered?"  The  eager  tones  in  which 
he  spoke  betrayed  that  these  were  im- 
provements which  he  had  long  contem- 
plated. "  Then  perhaps,  sir,  I  ought 
not  to  ask  anything  outside." 

Arthur  Hoffman  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment.  "  I  am  not  a  scoundrel, 
if  you  are  an  idiot,"  he  said  to  himself, 
adding  aloud,  ''  Here  is  my  check  for 
what  I  consider  a  fair  amount.  I  will 
send  the  workmen  to-morrow." 

The  plan  over  which  they  had  labored 
for  weeks  had  been  sent  to  one  of  the 
first  architects  of  New  York,  with  the 
injunction  that  the  villa  should  be  ready 
for  their  occupancy  upon  their  return. 
The  interior  wood-work  of  the  room 
which  had  charmed  them  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  papers,  and  Arthur  Hoffman, 
well  satisfied  with  his  success,  dropped 
the  consideration  of  architecture  and 
followed  Sebia's  lead  and  suggestion  in 
the  matter  of  furnishings.  These  were 
kept  in  mind  throughout  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  Continent,  and  everything 
which  a  cultivated  taste  could  suggest  or 
a  liberal  purse  procure  was  purchased. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer  they  were 
in  England  again.  London  was  not  as 
interesting  to  them  as  its  environs,  and 
they  had  taken  rooms  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  at  Richmond,  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  country  freshness  and  yet  be 
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near  enough  to  the  great  city  not  to  miss 
any  of  its  privileges. 

"  Has  the  tour  been  all  you  antici- 
pated, Sebia?"  Arthur  Hoffman  asked 
one  morning  as  he  joined  his  wife  in  the 
breakfast-room.  "  Have  we  left  any- 
thing unseen  that  you  would  like  to  see 
before  we  put  the  great  ocean  between 
us  and  the  Old  World?" 

"No,  dear,"  she  replied:  "it  has  all 
been  very  beautiful  and  wonderful,  and 
I  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  tongue  can 
tell.  I  don't  wonder  now  that  the 
guests  at  Eleanor's  four-o'clock  tea  talked 
Europe.  I  don't  see  how  any  one  who 
has  been  here  can  talk  of  anything  else." 

"  Try  not  to,  when  we  get  back,  or 
every  one  will  discover  what  an  excep- 
tional experience  it  has  been." 

"  And  isn't  a  wedding-tour  a  rather 
exceptional  experience  for  you,  Arthur  ?" 
she  asked  saucily. 

He  drew  her  gently  to  his  knee: 
"  Sebia,  never  speak  so,  even  in  jest. 
You  know  that  there  is  not  a  deed  in  all 
my  life  that  I  am  not  willing  to  tell  you 
of.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  when 
the  solemn  words  of  the  marriage-service 
were  repeated  over  them  they  could  only 
hang  their  heads  in  shame,  with  the 
vow  that  the  future  should  atone  for  the 
past.  But  when  we  were  married,  Sebia, 
the  soul-searchir)2;  words  had  no  terror 
for  me.  I  had  kept  my  heart  pure,  and 
I  could  challenge  the  future.  I  had  kept 
back  no  guilty  secret  from  you." 

"  Nor  I  from  you,"  replied  Sebia,  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Now, 
and  in  moments  of  exaltation  like  this, 
the  episode  of  her  studio-life  seemed  too 
trivial  to  be  considered.  She  had  loved 
no  one  but  her  husband  ;  she  had  been 
pure  not  only  in  life  but  in  thought. 
That  she  had  not  told  him  everything 
that  concerned  herself  was  of  no  moment ; 
she  had  told  him,  surely,  all  that  con- 
cerned him.  But  there  were  other 
times,  when  his  pride  of  station  and 
sensitiveness  to  the  least  suspicion  of 
double-dealing  on  the  part  of  others 
asserted  itself,  when  she  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  confess  this  thing 
to  him,  a  trifle  though  it  surely  was. 
He  had  spoken  to  her  of  some  friend 


who  had  abused  his  confidence.  "  It 
was  not  the  money,"  he  said  ;  "  I  would 
willingly  have  given  him  twice  the 
amount  if  he  had  asked  me ;  but  he 
deceived  me,  and  that  I  never  can  and 
never  will  forgive." 

At  such  times  Sebia  comforted  her 
heart  with  the  thought  that  she  had  sat 
for  but  two  pictures,  and  that,  as  Ar- 
thur was  not  fond  of  art,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  ever  meet  with 
them.  If  he  did,  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  an  explanation  then.  It 
could  not  be  worse  at  any  future  time 
than  now.  She  had  talked  over  the 
matter  with  her  father  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  he  had  advised  her  to  this 
course.  "  I've  picked  up  all  I  can  find 
about  this  matter  of  posing,"  he  had 
said,  "  and  it  ain't  quite  the  thing.  It's 
like  the  ballet  and  the  medical  profession : 
there's  a  prejudice  against  it  for  women. 
I've  no  doubt  now  that  there  have  been 
women-doctors  that  were  all  right,  same 
as  we  know  there  are  model-women  that 
don't  shame  the  name ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  posing  is  one  of  those 
things  that  there's  no  harm  in  doing  and 
no  harm  in  not  talking  about." 

Her  father's  caution  had  been  re- 
inforced by  the  revelation  of  her  hus- 
band's prejudice,  which  was  displayed 
in  Paris,  where  he  showed  that  there 
had  never  existed  any  distinction  in  his 
mind  between  models  for  the  nude  and 
those  who  pose  only  in  costume.  "  They 
are  all  like  Pauline  Bonaparte,  I  pre- 
sume," he  remarked,  "  and  care  only 
that  the  room  is  warm." 

Sebia  looked  at  her  husband  with  a 
kindling  blush.  "  Arthur,  you  are  much 
mistaken,"  she  said.  "  I  will  not  have 
you  think  so  poorly  of  women.  To  pose 
in  costume  is  a  recognized  profession, 
and  there  are  many  modest  women  who 
follow  it." 

"  You  little  innocent !"  laughed  Ar- 
thur Hoffman  ;  "  you  are  so  pure  your- 
self that  you  imagine  there  can  be  no 
wickedness  in  the  world.  I  love  you  all 
the  better  for  it,  dear,  and  would  not 
have  you  one  whit  more  sophisticated." 

He  would  not  understand  ;  and  Sebia 
remembered  that  there  were   questions 
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upon  which  her  own  mother  and  father 
had  differed,  where  it  seemed  to  her  now 
that  her  mother  had  had  the  right,  but 
where  she  had  forborne  and  had  allowed 
her  father's  plausible  reasoning  the  appar- 
ent triumph.  "  It's  of  no  use  to  argue," 
she  had  explained  to  Sebia  :  "  papa  would 
not  look  at  it  as  we  do."  There  was  no 
deceit  about  her  mother,  only  a  noble 
independence  and  a  gentle  reticence, 
which,  while  she  held  her  own  opinion 
clear  cut  as  a  sword  -  blade,  kept  it 
sheathed  in  a  considerate  kindness  where 
it  would  only  wound  to  brandish  it. 
There  had  never  been  exactly  such  a 
difference  as  this  between  her  father  and 
mother.  Sebia  had  less  of  principle  on 
her  side  now,  and  more  of  self-interest. 
She  hoped  the  emergency  would  never 
arise  when  the  episode  of  her  model-life 
would  need  to  be  confessed  ;  but  surely 
it  would  be  easier  to  explain  all  in  after- 
years,  when  her  husband  had  learned  to 
value  her  fully,  to  know  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  an  unwomanly  act,  and  would 
hold  it  at  its  real  worth.  Vibrating  be- 
tween a  daring  independence  and  a  weak 
cowardice,  Eusebia  managed  to  make  ship- 
wreck upon  both.  On  the  last  day  of 
their  stay  at  Richmond, —  such  things 
have  a  fatality  for  happening  upon  last 
days, — Arthur  Hoffman  suggested  that 
they  should  go  in  to  London,  to  inspect 
some  pictures  by  noted  artists  which  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  lioyal  Academy 
and  were  now  offered  for  sale  by  a  promi- 
nent dealer. 

Eusebia  had  dreaded  the  Academy 
exhibition,  and  had  artfully  managed 
that  they  should  not  be  in  London  while 
it  was  open.  She  now  plied  every  en- 
deavor to  turn  her  husband  from  the 
idea.  She  suggested  other  schemes  for 
passing  the  afternoon,  but  none  pleased 
him  as  well. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  quite  an  igno- 
ramus," he  said.  "  It  is  really  necessary 
to  be  up  to  the  latest  styles  in  art  now- 
adays. Eleanor  took  great  pains  to  im- 
press it  on  my  mind  before  we  left 
home.  You  know  we  missed  the  exhi- 
bition itself,  and  now  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  partly  makins:  up  the  omission, 
I  don't  know  what  Crittenden  would  say 


to  me  if  he  knew  we  gave  the  Academy 
the  go-by." 

"  Do  you  really  care  so  much  for  Mr. 
Crittenden's  opinion  ?"  Eusebia  asked, 
with  quivering  lips. 

"  In  art  matters,  yes.  He  has  given 
more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I 
have,  and  I  would  trust  his  opinion  of  a 
picture  rather  than  my  own.  I  do  not 
mean  to  let  him  know  this,  however  :  he 
is  conceited  enough  as  it  is ;  and  I  mean 
to  buy  a  picture  or  two  this  afternoon, 
just  to  convince  Eleanor  and  him  that  I 
know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it." 

"  I  am  sure  we  had  enough  of  art  at 
the  Salon  and  in  Florence,"  murmured 
Eusebia.  "  I  used  to  get  so  tired  of 
those  stupid  galleries.  And,  really,  I 
am  not  able  to  go  out  this  afternoon  :  I 
have  a  wretched  headache.  I  wish  you 
would  give  it  up,  and  sit  with  me." 

But  Eusebia's  last  resort  failed.  Her 
husband  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her 
fondly  :  "  You  do  look  rather  tired  and 
pale,  dear.  Stay  at  home  and  rest  your 
poor  head,  and  I  will  look  for  us 
both." 

Eusebia  was  obliged  to  let  him  go. 
She  could  only  abstract  his  eye-glasses 
under  pretence  of  slipping  a  freshly-per- 
fumed handkerchief  into  his  pocket.  He 
was  near-sighted  :  perhaps  in  all  that 
crowd  of  pictures  he  would  not  recognize 
her  portrait.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Le 
Mode  had  not  sent  it ;  or  possibly  it  had 
been  sold  from  the  exhibition.  But  if 
not,  and  her  husband  discovered  it,  what 
explanation  could  she  make  ? 

The  Star  and  Garter  had  seemed  to 
her  like  an  enchanted  palace.  She  had 
told  her  husband  that  she  could  explain 
such  luxurious  surroundings  only  by 
fancying  that  the  genius  of  the  lamp 
had  whisked  her  from  Texas  to  Alad- 
din's palace.  "  I  can  never  be  unhappy 
again,  or  worried  whether  the  old  mine 
will  fail,  or  the  barracks  that  we  next 
move  to  be  so  ugly  that  the  parlor  will 
look  shabby,  even  with  the  old  Brussels 
carpet  that  father  ordered  from  the 
States  when  he  was  married.  I  can 
never  be  anxious  or  worried  again." 
There  was  no  change  in  the  outward 
appointments,  but  she  was  nearly  wild 
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with  suspense,  and  sat  down  in  torture 
to  await  her  husband's  return. 

He  came  at  length,  and  she  knew  by 
his  excited  step  beibre  he  opened  the 
door  that  he  had  discovered  the  painting. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  never  told  me, 
Sebia,  that  you  had  a  portrait  painted  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  it  is  exhibited  over 
here  as  the  property  of  the  artist?" 

Eusebia  was  prcternaturally  calm. 
The  words  seemed  to  shape  themselves: 
"  I  ordered  the  picture  as  a  present  for 
you.  Mr.  Le  Mode  said  tliat  I  need 
not  take  it  if  it  did  not  please  me.  I 
did  not  like  it,  and  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  my  leaving  the  picture  on  his 
hands." 

''  You  ought  to  have  left  me  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  picture.  I  consider 
it  an  excellent  likeness.  Why,  I  recog- 
nized it  across  the  gallery  without  my 
glasses ;  and  when  1  borrowed  an  opera- 
glass  and  got  the  proper  focus,  it  was 
superb.  He  has  caught  the  character- 
istic pose  of  your  head  exactly.  And 
he  painted  you  in  that  heliotrope-colored 
gown  whicli  you  wore  at  Eleanor's  tea, 
the  evening  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  should  be  my  wife.  I  would  not 
have  it  slip  through  my  fingers  for  un- 
numbered thousands.  And  to  think  of 
the  impudence  of  the  fellow's  exhibiting 
it  in  this  public  way  without  our  con- 
sent !  Any  one  might  imagine  that  it 
was  on  sale." 


"  I  presume  it  is,"  replied  Eusebia, 
boldly  enough,  now  that  she  saw  that 
the  danger  was  past :  "it  was  but  fair 
that  he  should  reimburse  himself  for  his 
trouble.  I  had  no  idea  when  I  sat  for 
him  that  his  prices  were  so  very  high. 
When  I  asked  him  what  it  would  be, 
he  said  that  we  should  not  quarrel  about 
the  price,  and  he  would  let  me  know 
when  it  was  done.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, I  had  to  think  of  the  money  for 
my  wedding-outfit,  and  I  could  not  afford 
it." 

"  You  should  not  have  gone  to  such  a 
swell.  With  an  artist  of  his  standing 
one  has  to  pay  for  his  reputation  as  well 
as  for  his  work.  Why  didn't  you  try 
your  drawing-master,  Mr.  W^estminster  ? 
He  did  very  well  by  Eleanor,  I  thought, 
though  Crittenden  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fied. I  am  going  back  to  buy  that  pic- 
ture. Just  think,  if  I  had  been  too 
late  and  had  come  across  it  in  some  pri- 
vate collection !  I  can  imagine  the 
owner  showing  it  to  me  with  Critten- 
den's airs  of  connoisseurship  :  '  Re- 
markably fine  carnations  in  that  flesh,' 
— as  though  it  were  from  some  vulgar 
professional  model.  It  was  a  narrow 
escape." 

"  Yes,"  Eusebia  repeated  faintly,  as 
her  husband  left  the  room,  "  it  was  a 
narrow  escape." 

Lizzie  W.  Champney. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THROUGH  vast  aerial  quietudes  of  night 
Star  speaks  to  star  with  softly-answering  light 
Sea  calls  to  ^ea  where  sundering  distance  parts 
With  waves  that  beat  like  multitudinous  hearts. 


But  I  have  made  love's  infinite  murmur  sweep 
Through  all  thy  hollow  soul's  unanswering  deep,^ — 
That  desolate  cave  where  icy  dews  are  shed 
On  Echo,  the  pale  oread,  lying  dead  ! 

John  Moran. 
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SO  much  has  been  written  and  said  of 
English  country  life  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  there  is  an  equally  charming 
one  in  France  and  Italy,  remarkable  for 
simplicity,  while  it  is  just  as  refined  and 
elegant.  French  chateau  life,  especially 
in  Briitany,is  delightful.  The  air  in  sum- 
mer is  fresh  and  cool,  full  of  the  delicious 
odors  peculiar  to  a  pasturing  country  near 
the  sea-side.  You  have  the  spicy  air  of 
pine  woods,  the  keen  breath  of  saline 
meadows,  the  sharp  smell  of  sea-moss, 
the  bracing  gusts  of  salt  ocean-mist.  All 
Brittany  is  now  covered  with  a  net-work 
of  railways  as  intricate  as  a  great  spider- 
web.  In  a  few  hours  you  can  have  from 
Paris  the  last  novelty  in  dress,  books,  or 
food.  The  land  around  gives  you  deli- 
cious materials  for  the  table, — excellent 
vegetables,  exquisite  meats,  succulent 
beef,  mutton  such  as  only  saline  grass 
can  produce.  Every  Breton  farm- worn  an 
makes  butter  that  is  as  good  to  eat  as 
forbidden  fruit.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  of  Brittany 
butter,  "  qui  voiis  rejouira  le  cceur^ 
And  it  rejoices  the  heart  and  stomach 
to-day  just  as  thoroughly. 

There  is  a  certain  chateau  farm  in 
Brittany,  not  one  of  the  fine  manorial 
places  with  great  towers,  cupolas,  lan- 
terns, conical  roofs,  gable-ends,  etc.,  but 
a  simple,  comfortable  house,  pretty,  un- 
pretentious,— a  cottage  sort  of  building, 
promi.sing  nothing  at  first  view  of  the 
fine  space  inside.  Dining-room,  billiard- 
room,  and  drawing-room  open  on  the 
lawn  with  frank  hospitality.  The  farm 
is  back  of  this  cottage-house  :  thus  the 
litter  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  picturesque 
litter,  however,  as  in  all  Brittany  farms. 
Then  there  are  the  carved  oak  bedsteads 
that  look  like  fine  cupboards,  bright 
brass-mounted  wardrobes,  old  hahtifs,  or 
chests,  and  a  tall  clock,  in  this  farm- 
house, that  are  pleasant  to  look  at,  still 
more  pleasant  to  own.  A  fascinating 
hanae-cour  is  back  of  the  cottage, — the 
dandiest  sort  of  poultry -yard,  with  all 
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sorts  of  fancy  chickens,  and  a  colom- 
hier^  where  smart,  white,  fan-tail  pigeons 
strut  around,  perching  on  the  peaked 
roof  of  the  guard's  house,  fluttering  in 
and  out  of  the  dark  chestnut  branches, 
as  restless  as  the  cherubs  that  could  not 
sit  down  while  the  old  hermit  saint  was 
praying. 

The  grounds  of  this  cottage  chateau 
are  distributed  with  great  taste.  There 
is  an  old  moat :  a  clear  stream  runs 
through  it,  in  which  are  eatable  fish  ; 
it  is  bordered  with  pines,  cedars,  oaks, 
and  the  charme^  or  hornbeam-tree  ;  the 
high-walled  banks  are  hung  thick  with 
ivy  and  heavily  fringed  with  ferns.  A 
veritable  charmiile  goes  around  the  full 
length  of  the  moat,  in  which  the  horn- 
beam branches  are  woven  across  so  thick- 
ly as  to  make  a  roof  good  against  rain 
as  well  as  sun.  The  park,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  moat,  is  well  wooded  : 
there  is  a  stately  grove  of  elms,  there 
are  groups  of  superb  trees,  pines  and 
firs  are  massed  with  great  taste ;  there 
is  also  a  little  lake  with  a  boat.  One  of 
the  bridges  over  the  moat  leads  to  an  old- 
fashioned  potager^  or  vegetable-garden, 
which  is  as  picturesque  as  if  cabbages  and 
garlic  were  never  grown  there.  It  has  a 
fine  avenue  of  oaks,  and  the  south  wall 
is  covered  with  espalier-frames.  The 
broad  alleys  have  beaten  paths ;  they 
are  bordered  with  dwarf  fruit-trees  and 
gooseberry-  and  currant-bushes,  and  low 
down  runs  a  belt  of  strawberry-vines. 
On  cool  days  this  great  square  potagcr 
is  a  nice  place  to  walk  in,  especially 
when  the  berries  are  ripening.  You 
pluck  and  eat  as  you  take  your  consti- 
tutional walk,  and  learn  how  sweet  is  the 
fruit  of  labor.  Berries  freshly  plucked 
from  the  bushes  have  a  flavor  and  rich- 
ness which  they  lose  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  table,  especially  if  they  have 
to  pass  through  a  market  on  the  way. 

Life  is  I'ree  and  facile  at  this  cottage 
chateau.  Each  guest  disposes  of  his 
own  time  up  to  mid-day.     After  break- 
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fast  there  is  a  pleasant  talk  over  the 
coffee-cups  in  the  salon  or  on  the  lawn. 
The  fucteur  comes  for  the  letters  at  half- 
past  three,  and^  after  that  daily  duty 
is  despatched,  there  are  walks  or  drives, 
visits,  or  wliatever  one  jjleases,  up  to  the 
seven-o'clock  dinner-hour.  The  even- 
ing mail  comes  into  the  salon  with  the 
coffee  and  liqueur  cabaret.  Letters, 
telegraph-despatches,  journals,  are  read 
and  commented  on.  The  card-table  is 
pulled  out ;  a  rubber  of  whist  or  a  game 
of  bezique  is  played.  One  of  the  party 
rambles  over  the  piano-keys  with  agree- 
able facility.  Another  lies  on  a  chaise 
longiie,  reading ;  and  the  candle  of  that 
pleasant  corner  makes  a  pretty  point  of 
light  in  the  cheerful,  gay  salon. 

Sometimes  the  host  and  hostess  go  off 
to  a  regatta,  a  race,  or  some  other  public 
gayety,  for  which  you  have  no  breath  or 
strength  left.  You  beg  off  and  pretend 
to  be  ill:  thus  you  secure  a  solitary  day, 
with  the  full  freedom  of  the  fascinating 
house  and  grounds.  You  wander  lazily 
around  the  moat,  throw  crumbs  to  the 
fish,  swing  in  the  hammock  under  the 
elms  and  cedars  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  doze  over  the  last  journals  and  re- 
views, or  watch  the  white  ducks  sailing 
on  the  water.  Then  you  wander  under 
the  massifs  of  the  park,  through  the 
great  groups  of  pine-trees.  While  you 
tread  on  the  dry,  spicy  pine  needles,  you 
remember  the  dear  South-Jersey  pine 
woods,  where  you  spent  many  an  hour 
of  dreams  and  hopes  surpassing  dreams 
in  your  youth.  As  the  sun  grows 
warmer,  after  the  mid-day  meal,  and 
everything  is  still,  when  that  sweet  rural 
silence  reigns  that  comes  only  at  mid- 
day or  midnight,  "  far  from  the  haunts 
of  men,"  you  go  into  the  picture-like 
charmille,  spread  out  full  length  on  a 
rustic  bench,  and  watch  the  changing 
dimples  of  bright  light  as  the  sun  comes 
peeping  in  here  and  there  through  the 
quivering,  trembling  leaves  of  the  horn- 
beam branches.  Birds  twitter  sleepy 
songs,  wood-pigeons  in  the  park  trees 
coo  tenderly.  Through  a  little  opening 
you  see  a  bit  of  the  lawn  where  the 
sunshine  lies  in  silver  and  gold  rich- 
ness.    Long  ferns  dip  lazily  to  and  fro 


in  the  silent-flowing  moat-stream.  Lit- 
tle breezes,  soft  and  whispering,  come 
creeping  in  under  the  low  branches. 
Small  leaves  that  have  withered  in  bud- 
ding, just  like  your  own  extravagant  de- 
sires, fall  on  your  book,  which  is  an  old 
French  memoir  of  "  /e  grand  siecle^^^ — 
just  the  one  to  dream  over  in  that  char- 
mille. Off  goes  your  fancy.  You  are 
straightway  in  another  day,  in  another 
world.  Birds  sing  more  loudly.  The 
sunlight  is  paler.  The  air  grows  fresher, 
the  wind  bolder.  You  gradually  rouse 
up  from  pretty  dreams.  The  afternoon 
has  rolled  on  two  hours  while  you  have 
been  transported  by  the  baguette  of  a 
magician  two  centuries  off,  with  the 
charmille  shade  to  add  force  to  the  spell. 
You  are  not  yet  free  from  the  charm. 
You  believe  you  are  still  in  the  facile 
seventeenth  century.  If  you  are  a  wo- 
man, and  the  least  bit  mondaine,  your 
coquettish  high -heeled  Moliere  shoes, 
in  which  are  your  grandfather's  flash- 
ing paste  buckles,  Henri-Deux  hat,  and 
paniered  gown,  with/albala  and  flounces, 
complete  the  illusion.  You  hear  a 
step.  Time  has  surely  been  sweeping 
back  instead  of  forward  while  you  have 
been  lying  in  that  blessed  stillness  of 
nature.  With  the  naive  self-deceiving 
of  a  child,  you  believe,  or  try  to  believe, 
a  glimpse  of  that  past  is  to  be  vouch- 
safed to  you,  and  you  shrink  quietly  in 
among  the  branches,  waiting  to  see  the 
pretty,  harmless  ghosts  of  those  "  dear 
dead  women"  for  whom  this  coquettish 
charmille  retreat  was  first  trained. 
With  powder  and  patches  on  their  light 
heads  and  piquant  faces,  great  rosy 
puffs  and  paniers  on  their  gowns,  and  in 
blue  and  primrose  parti-colored  satin  pet- 
ticoats, they  will  surely  come  by,  with 
sliding  tread  and  patter  of  high-heeled 
shoes,  mincing  abbes  tripping  behind 
them,  and  talking  of  the  last  court 
sermon  or  the  last  court  scandal.  The 
steps  come  nearer.  Your  heart  beats 
quickly.  You  dream  you  are  dreaming 
surely,  and  are  afraid  you  may  awaken 
before  you  see  the  vision.  Suddenly 
you  are  let  down  with  a  quick  rush  into 
the  full  nineteenth  century.  The  maitre 
d'hotel.,  in  irreproachable  black  swallow- 
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tail  and  white  necktie,  stands  before  you, 
cold  and  severe  as  a  police-officer.  "  Ma- 
dame est  servie.'"  You  look  wildly, 
helplessly,  at  him.  He  is  not  at  all 
what  you  expected  to  see.  You  try  to 
catch  the  meaning;  of  his  words.  As 
he  adds,  "  Le  the  est  au  salon,'^  bows, 
wheels  around,  and  vanishes,  you  detect 
a  faint  tone  of  irony  in  his  machine-like 
voice.  The  fellow  evidently  thinks  he 
has  cauiiht  you  napping.  This  rouses 
you  up  instantly  on  your  feet. 

Five-o'clock  tea !  Ah !  the  dear  seven- 
teenth-century women  had  no  such  com- 
fort :  they  drank  oranire-  and  laurel- 
water,  and  such  poor  stuff.  One  of  the 
loveliest  of  them,  too,  the  charming 
sister  of  Charles  II.,  the  first  wife  of  the 
Duke  Gaston  d'Orleans,  was  poisoned  by 
her  enemies  in  a  glass  of  laurel-water. 
They  dined  at  two  o'clock,  when  they 
should  have  breakfasted,  and  supped 
when  they  should  have  been  dining. 
You  leave  the  rustic  bench,  push  with 
nineteenth-century  directness  through 
the  thickets  and  branches,  come  out  on 
the  lawn  among  its  litter  of  garden 
chairs  and  tables,  garden-hats  and  para- 
sols, and,  as  you  sip  your  tea  in  the 
dainty  Louis  Seize  drawing-room,  hung 
with  gay  percale,  you  conclude  that 
one's  own  day  is  always  the  best,  and 
the  best  day  of  all  is  the  present,  when 
one  has  the  picturesque  memories  of 
the  past  to  decorate  the  very  comfortable 
moments  of  one's  own  times. 

The  pleasant  every-day  home-life  at 
your  French  chateau  is  often  varied  by 
fine  dinners  and  merry  breakfast-parties 
at  home  and  abroad.  Your  host  and 
hostess  think  nothing  of  putting  you  in 
a  railway-carriage  and  whisking  you  off 
on  a  two  or  three  hours'  journey  to  some 
grand  old  chateau  to  breakfast.  You 
visit  fine  historical  rooms,  see  Renais- 
sance chimneys  with  broad,  richly-sculp- 
tured stone  friezes,  carved  oak  ceilings 
and  walls,  enchanting  old  family  por- 
traits and  family /aic»ce,  wander  through 
beautiful  grounds,  with  lakes  and  swans, 
green-houses,  guinea-hens,  and  peacocks, 
then  whiz  back  home  to  dine,  read  your 
letters,  play  a  rubber,  and  go  to  bed  to 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  blessed.     One  of 


these  breakfasts  is  well  worth  reporting. 
The  chateau  was  that  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  friends  the  Count  and  Countess 
Hay  des  Netumieres  de  Tize,  ancestors 
of  the  present  owners,  who  bear  the 
same  title  and  live  in  the  same  fine  old 
Renaissance  chateau.  It  is  near  Vitre. 
"  Rennes  without  the  Parliament,"  said 
the  great  letter-writer  of  le  grand  Steele, 
"  is  not  worth  Vitre." 

It  was  the  Chatelaine  des  Netumieres 
who  succeeded  in  arranging  a  marriage 
for  Madame  de  Sevigne's  son,  after 
mountains  and  valleys  had  been  crossed 
in  vain  to  accomplish  that  end.  She 
kindly  married  the  young  man  to  her 
own  niece.  Mademoiselle  de  Brehant  de 
Mauron,  one  of  the  finest  names  in  Brit- 
tany. This  young  lady  had  also  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  was  a  delicate, 
dainty  little  woman.  "  My  daughter- 
in-law  is  extremely  delicate  ;  she  hardly 
ever  walks ;  is  always  cold.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  she  is  completely 
exhausted.  The  days  are  too  long  for 
her.  Take  good  care  of  her ;  divert 
her,  amuse  her ;  in  fine,  wrap  her  up  in 
cotton  and  preserve  this  dear  precious 
person.  I  am  deeply  touched  with  her 
extreme  delicacy."  Thus  wrote  Madame 
de  Sevigne  of  the  young  marquise,  who, 
notwithstanding  this  extreme  delicacy, 
was  an  excellent  housekeeper,  a  devoted 
daughter-in-law,  and  had  so  much  char- 
acter in  her  tender  frail  little  body  as  to 
make  a  good,  home-abiding,  God  fearing 
husband  out  of  an  unstable,  thriftless 
man  who  had  led  a  terribly  galante  life. 
He  adored  his  frail  but  excellent  wife, 
according  to  his  mother's  testimony : 
"  My  son  has  returned  with  an  infinite 
tenderness  for  his  wife,  by  whom  he  is 
loved  in  the  same  fashion,  which  makes 
him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
granddaughter,  •'  Pauline,"  the  Marquise 
de  Simiane,  Les  Rochers,  the  celebrated 
Brittany  home  of  that  charming  letter- 
writer,  came  into  the  family  of  M.  de 
Sevigne's  daughter-in-law,  the  Netu- 
mieres, and  with  them  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  present  owner  is  the 
nephew  and  sonin-law  of  the  dowager 
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Countess  des  Netumieres :  he  is  also  a 
Count  des  Netumieres. 

After  our  pleasant  breakfast  the  other 
morning  at  the  beautiful  chateau  des 
Netumieres,  the  young  chatelain  and 
chatelaine  of  Les  Rochers  drove  us  to 
that  deeply-interesting  residence  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  where  she  lived 
"  off  and  on"  forty  years  of  her  rich, 
full  life,  and  from  which  she  wrote 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  those 
enchanting  letters  which  contain  not 
only  the  history  of  her  own  pleasant 
existence,  but  also  a  vivid  history  of 
her  times, — the  most  delicious  genre  pic- 
tures of  the  most  genre  period  that  ever 
existed, —  le  grand  siecle,  we  call  it. 
Great  it  certainly  was  in  its  exquisite 
littlenesses. 

The  drive  to  Les  Rochers  was  through 
a  charming  country,  well  cultivated,  but 
especially  well  wooded  :  indeed,  it  seemed 
most  of  the  way  after  we  left  Vitre  as 
if  we  were  going  over  private  park 
roads.  We  passed  the  park  entrance, — 
that  "  porte  de  Vitre"  where  the  old 
Countess  de  Quentin,  as  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne tells  us  with  delicious  espieglerie, 
stopped  one  morning  when  she  was 
passing  and  asked  the  porter  frankly  for 
a  drink  of  wine.  "  They  took  it  to  her, 
she  drank  her  pint,  and  then  went  on  her 
way  to  Pertre  !  What  say  you  to*  that 
Breton  manner, — familiar  and  galantef 

Soon  after  this  park  entrance  we  ar- 
rived at  a  sort  of  terrace,  which  is  to 
the  left,  a  large  grassy  space,  a  vast  es- 
planade :  this  is  "  the  Place  Madame, 
similar  to  a  great  belvedere,  from  whence 
the  country  extends  three  leagues  from 
here  toward  a  forest."  To  the  left  of 
this  green  rectangular  space  are  the 
gates  of  the  parterre,  or  garden.  The 
right  is  cut  off  by  a  long  line  of  low 
buildings  erected  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  owners.  Here  used  to 
be  the  tennis  -  court,  and  the  manege, 
or  practising- ground  for  the  horses. 
The  view  from  this  terrace  is  most 
lovely,  and  must  be  pretty  much  the 
same  that  Madame  de  Sevinne  loved  to 
look  out  upon.  Of  all  the  changes  made 
during  these  two  hundred  years,  that 
view  has  changed  the  least, — fields  and 


woods,  valleys  and  villages,  a  sea  of  ver- 
dure. A  church-steeple  rises  up  in  this 
scene :  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Etrelles, 
where  Madame  de  Sevigne  went  to 
church  before  "  Bien  Bon,^^  as  she  ten- 
derly called  her  good  uncle.  Abbe  de 
Coulanges,  built  the  pretty  round  chapel 
that  is  connected  with  the  chateau  by 
the  garden  gate. 

The  chateau  of  Les  Rochers  stands 
back  on  the  left  angle  of  this  vast  espla- 
nade. It  has  two  corps  de  logis,  or 
wings,  that  form  a  right  angle  and  rest 
against  a  huge  tower,  the  body  of  which 
can  be  seen  only  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chateau.  There  is  a  smaller  pepper-box 
tower  in  this  right  angle  that  is  promi- 
nent on  the  esplanade  side  of  the  build- 
ing,— a  tourelle  en  powriere.  It  is  the 
cage  of  a  very  fine  stone  staircase  a 
colimagon :  each  sharply-cut  granite  step 
rests  on  the  spine  of  the  spiral,  and  is 
fitted  in  with  great  skill.  At  the  end 
of  the  left  corps  de  logis  is  an  addi- 
tional building,  which  was  erected  in  the 
last  century :  it  contributes  to  the  com- 
fort and  space  of  the  house  without 
injuring  the  graceful  outline  of  the 
original  construction.  The  lordship  of 
Les  Rochers  entered  the  Sevigne  family 
in  1410,  when  Guillaume  de  Sevigne, 
chamberlain  to  Jean  V.,  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, married  Anne  de  Mathelon,  the 
heiress  of  Les  Rochers.  It  remained 
three  hundred  and  four  years  with  the 
Sevignes ;  then,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  1711  it  came  into  the  family 
of  its  present  owners,  the  Netumieres. 
It  took  its  name  "  Les  Rochers"  from 
some  rocks  that  were  afterward  levelled, 
but  pieces  of  which  can  be  seen  crop- 
ping out  to  the  west  of  the  garden. 

Close  in  the  angle  of  the  two  wings, 
beside  the  pepper-box  tourelle,  are  the 
entrance-steps  and  door  of  the  chateau. 
The  true  fagade  of  the  building,  however, 
fronts  the  stately  garden,  where  you  see 
the  large  tower  and  its  pointed  lantern- 
top.  Indeed,  the  garden  is  stately,  "laid 
out,"  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us, 
"  exactly  according  to  the  design  of  M. 
Lenotre."  This  grandiose  garden  re- 
mains precisely  as  it  was  in  her  day, 
except  that  in  the  last  century,  or  at  the 
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beginning  of  this,  four  superb  cedars 
were  planted,  each  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  four  parterres  nearest  the  chateau. 
But  there  are  the  broad  alleys  and  the 
veritable  orange-trees  just  as  they  were 
when  the  charming  chatelaine  wrote  to 
her  daughter  Madame  de  Grignan,  with 
playful  pride,  "The  garden  of  your 
forefathers  has  become  so  beautiful,  so 
well  planted,  so  very  much  in  the  fashion, 
so  full  of  orange-flowers,  that  you  would 
hardly  recognize  it.  We  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  orange-  and  jasmine- 
blossoms,  and  we  are  so  perfumed  by 
them  in  the  evening:  that  I  might  readily 
believe  myself  in  Provence." 

At  the  end  of  this  fine  garden  is  an 
open  space,  that  Madame  de  Sevigne 
called  Place  Coulanges.  She  liked  to 
give  names  to  her  trees,  walks,  and 
spaces.  There  is  the  fine  park  gate, — 
"  belle  grille,  dont  les  cinq  ouvertiires 
coriiluisent  au  parc^  The  wall  forms 
a  hemicycle  and  creates  the  famous 
^^  Echo.""  We  stood  on  the  stones  that 
mark  the  precise  spots,  and  listened  to 
what  Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us  "  is  a 
little  blabber  of  words  in  the  very  ears." 
Beyond  this  gate  extends  the  famous 
park  in  which  Madame  de  Sevigne 
passed  so  much  of  her  time.  She  went 
there  to  think,  to  meditate,  to  grieve,  to 
pray,  to  escape  importunate  visitors,  to 
talk  to  her  friends,  to  hear  confidences. 
She  gave  fanciful  names  to  the  walks : 
the  "  Solitary,  the  most  beautiful  of  my 
alleys,  so  well  planted  ;"  the  "  Infinite," 
a  winding  path,  the  end  of  which  could 
not  be  seen  ;  the  "  Holy  Horror,"  a  dark 
sombre  pathway  ;  the  "  Cloister,"  where 
there  were  four  long  rows  of  trees  ;  the 
"Mall,"  which  she  also  called  "My 
Daughter's  Humor;"  "in  it  reign  a 
silence,  a  tranr|uillity,  a  solitude,  that 
would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere." 

Of  course  during  these  two  hundred 
years  many  changes  have  been  made 
inside  and  around  the  chateau  ;  but  its 
principal  rooms  remain  as  they  were  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  the 
spacious  dining-room  where  Madame  de 
Sevigne  entertained  so  elegantly  her 
grand  visitors  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Chaulnes,  the  governor  of  Brittany  and 


his  wife,  Madame  de  Rohan,  and  all 
Brittany,  spending  "four  and  five  hun- 
dred pistoles  in  fricassees  and  dinners." 
Her  state  snloii  and  bedroom  are  the 
same  also.  The  celebrated  portraits  of 
herself,  her  family  and  friends,  so  often 
mentioned  in  her  letters,  hang  on  the 
walls  of  these  rooms.  During  the  terri- 
ble French  Revolution  of  the  last  cen- 
tury Les  Rochers  suffered  very  little  : 
these  valuable  portraits  were  taken  out 
of  their  frames,  rolled  up,  and  hidden : 
thus  they  were  saved.  In  the  siege  of 
Paris,  in  1870,  a  portrait  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  that  was  in  the  Hotel  Carna- 
valet,  the  Paris  residence  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  was  taken  down  and  placed  in 
the  Hotel-de-Ville  for  safety.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1871,  the  Hotel  de-Ville 
was  burned  by  the  Commune  and  that 
portrait  destroyed.  Great  sorrow  was  ex- 
pressed, because  it  was  supposed  that 
it  was  the  celebrated  one  by  Mignard; 
but  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  to  have 
been  only  a  copy.  The  original,  with  the 
famous  original  by  the  same  artist  of 
Madame  de  Grignan,  and  all  other  val- 
uable portraits,  had  been  taken  to  Les 
Rochers  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
are  there  in  safety.  Madame  de  Sevigne 
is  very  grand,  gay,  triumphant  even,  in 
her  Mii^nard  portrait, — not  handsome 
according  to  classic  rules,  but  with  a 
grace,  a  heart,  a  soul,  in  the  expression 
of  the  charming  face,  that  fully  make 
amends  for  want  of  regularity  of  feature. 
The  hair  is  dressed  in  what  was  called 
a  la  Grecqne  by  Mignard  ;  the  beautiful 
bosom  is  very  much  exposed,  and  rich 
draperies  fill  up  the  canvas.  Madame 
de  Grignan's  picture  is  a  better  one  as 
a  painting  than  her  mother's;  but  the 
face,  though  handsome,  is  not  so  sympa- 
thetic. It  is  a  portrait  full  of  life,  as 
Madame  de  Sevigne  said  of  it, — "that 
head  which  stands  out,  that  throat  which 
breathes,  that  body  which  comes  forward." 
The  fine  hands  hold  a  branch  of  flowers 
in  the  lap.  The  draperies  are  rich  and 
ample,  all  in  the  style  of  Mignard. 

You  are  naturally  eager  to  see  the 
husband  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  of 
whom  Bussy-Rabutin  wrote,  "  Although 
he   was   intellitrent,   all    the   charms    of 
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Marie  could  not  hold  him :  he  loved 
everybody,  and  never  loved  any  one  so 
lovable  as  his  wife."  Luckily,  this  vol- 
atile husband  lived  only  seven  years ; 
he  was  killed  in  1651  in  a  duel  with 
the  Chevalier  d'Albret,  leaving  a  young 
widow  with  two  children, — a  son,  the 
Marquis  Charles  de  Sevigne,  and  a 
daugliter,  afterward  wife  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Provence,  the  Count  de  Gri- 
gnan,  also  their  handsome  estates  loaded 
down  with  debts.  Expansive  as  Madame 
de  Sevigne  was  in  character,  speech, 
and  letters,  she  rarely  let  her  husband's 
name  fall  from  her  lips  or  pen.  She 
had  little  good  to  say  of  him,  so  she 
wisely  held  her  peace.  The  charming 
young  woman  gave  him  the  love,  the 
faith,  the  grace,  of  the  spring-time  of 
her  life,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- five. 
He  destroyed  all  he  could  of  these 
gifts,  and  when  he  was  killed  in  a  wanton 
quarrel  on  a  question  of  false  gallantry 
she  seemed  to  bury  with  him  even  the 
remembrance  of  the  unworthy  Breton 
gentleman  whom,  as  the  father  of  her 
children,  she  was  too  true  a  woman  to 
condemn  aloud.  Then  she  was  grande 
dame,  as  well  as  a  good  woman.  iVb- 
hlesse  ohlige  enables  many  a  bitterly- 
wronged  man  and  woman  to  put  on  a 
fair  front  before  the  world.  The  por- 
trait of  the  Marquis  Henri  de  Sevigne 
represents  just  such  a  man  as  you  might 
expect  to  see  after  hearing  of  his  short, 
shameless  life.  He  is  handsome  flesh 
and  blood,  without  the  appearance  of 
the  "  esprit''  Bussy-Rabutin  attributes  to 
him, — a  full,  red-lipped  face,  with  pleas- 
ure-loving eyes,  and  voluptuousness,  self- 
ish sensuality,  expressed  in  every  feature. 
Near  by  is  the  portrait  of  his  son,  the 
Marquis  Charles, — a  brave  man  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  up  to  the  period  of 
his  marriage  thriftless,  dissipated,  and 
weak.  Ninon  de  I'P^nclos,  that  famous 
"  enslaver  of  men,"  who  has  the  credit 
of  ruining  father  and  son,  said  contemp- 
tuously and  coarsely  of  Charles  de  Se- 
vigne, "  He  has  a  soul  of  pap,  a  body  of 
wet  paper ;  a  veritable  pumpkin  fricas- 
seed in  snow."  The  portrait  of  Les 
Rochers  gives  him  a  weak,  good-looking 
face,  with  silly  eyes,  but  the  face  is  not 


so  boldly  bad  in  expression  as  his  father's. 
Some  years  ago  there  used  to  hang  in 
the  Hotel  Car na valet  at  Paris  a  very 
interesting  picture.  I  saw  it  four  or 
five  years  ago,  when  I  was  breakfasting 
with  the  widow  of  the  former  owner  of 
the  old  Paris  home  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne. It  represented  Charles  de  Sevigne 
and  his  sister  when  they  were  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  Madame  de 
Grignan,  a  very  pretty  girl,  is  seated  at 
a  spinnet,  accompanying  her  brother,  who 
is  playing  with  quite  an  air  of  impor- 
tance on  the  violin.  They  have  charm- 
ing young  faces,  but  even  at  that  early 
age  Fran^oise  de  Sevigne's  face  has  more 
character  and  expression  than  her  broth- 
er's. If  the  poor  fellow  did  inherit  the 
vicious  tendencies  of  his  father,  he  took 
from  his  admirable  mother  gay  good 
humor  and  graceful,  kind  simplicity  of 
manners. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  with  all  her 
force  of  character,  which  enabled  her 
to  act  with  such  dignity  and  prudence 
when  she  was  a  young  attractive  widow 
and  an  unusually  fascinating  middle-aged 
woman, — indeed,  with  such  ability  and 
propriety  all  her  life, — was  very  weak  in 
the  manasjement  of  her  children.  Thousrh 
strong  to  herself,  she  was  ruled  by  more 
than  she  ruled  them.  Thus,  Madame  de 
Grignan,  though  so  touchingly  adored 
by  her  indulgent  mother,  was  always 
selfish,  cold,  haughty,  unsympathizing. 
And  Charles  de  Sevigne,  though  much 
more  tender  and  loving  to  his  mother, 
was  never  taught  to  restrain  one  single 
vice  or  egotism.  Poor,  dear  woman ! 
how  touchingly  she  betrays  her  motherly 
weakness  and  tenderness  !  She  listens, 
she  tells  us  naively,  "  even  to  his  naughty 
confessions,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to 
put  in  here  and  there  a  word  of  God." 
"  He  accepts  with  sweetness,  and  admits 
all  that  is  said  to  him,"  she  says  ;  "  but 
you  know  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  Thus,  I  put  all  into  the  hands 
of  Providence,  and  reserve  only  to  my- 
self the  consolation  of  never  havinir  done 
anything  to  reproach  myself  with." 
And  again  she  writes,  "  As  I  was  walk- 
ing day  before  yesterday,  I  found  your 
brother  (le  frater)  at  the  end  of  the 
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Mall :  he  went  down  on  his  two  knees 
as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  I  had  positively 
resolved  to  scold  hiin,  but  I  could  not 
be  angry,  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him. 
You  know  how  droll  he  is.  He  em- 
braced me  a  thousand  times ;  gave  me 
the  poorest  reasons  in  the  world,  which 
I  accepted  for  good."  This  was  just 
after  he  had  been  leading  the  most 
galante  life  at  Paris,  "  where,"  as  his 
mother  said,  "  he  had  found  the  way  to 
spend  without  appearing  to  do  so,  to 
lose  without  gaming,  to  pay  without 
taking  receipts :  always  a  thirst  and 
need  for  money, — a  veritable  ruin !" 
She  had  succeeded  in  making  him  break 
off  his  bad  career  in  Paris,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  her  to  Brit- 
tany ;  but  on  the  road  he  slipped  away 
from  her  and  went  off  on  a  fresh  esca- 
pade !  And  yet  how  tenderly  she  loved 
these  selfish  children  !  "  I  am  anxious 
about  your  brother :  we  are  on  very 
good  terms,  however ;  he  loves  me  and 
thinks  only  of  pleasing  me.  I  should 
be  very  wrong  if  I  complained  of  either 
of  you.  You  are  truly  very  charming, 
each  in  your  own  way." 

In  the  salon  are  portraits  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  mother's  face 
is  pleasing.  The  father.  Baron  Rabutin 
de  Chantal,  was,  as  is  well  known,  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  foundress  of  the 
Visitandioe  nuns,  St.  Jeanne  de  Chantal. 
The  baron  has  a  serious  face,  with  the  long 
nose  of  his  mother,  long  eyes,  sharp- arched 
eyebrows;  the  expression  is  self-con- 
tained, or  rather  repressed,  and  extremely 
dignified.  You  recall  the  agony  of  his 
youth  when  you  notice  this  expression. 
He  adored  his  mother ;  he  was  only 
fifteen  when  she  left  her  family  to  take 
up  a  religious  life.  The  boy  in  his 
passionate  anguish  threw  himself  down 
on  the  ground  in  the  door-way,  hoping 
to  prevent  her  leaving.  The  unhappy 
woman  stepped  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  her  sobbing,  heart-broken  son  to  ful- 
fil what  her  conscience  told  her  was  a 
stronger  duty.  St.  Jeanne  de  Chantal's 
portrait  also  hangs  in  this  salon.  It  is 
the  most  refined,  handsome  one  I  have 
ever  seen  of  that  remarkable  woman. 
Those  I  saw  at  Annecy  some  years  ago 


represent  her  as  a  stout,  ruddy-faced 
woman,  cold,  and  even  stolidly  indiffer- 
ent. The  portrait  at  Les  Rochers  has  a 
long  slender  face,  great  dignity  and  sen- 
sitiveness in  it,  serious,  thoughtful  eyes, 
a  slender,  finely-outlined  nose,  fine  brow, 
cheeks  a  little  hollow :  goodness,  high 
intelli<]i;encc,  and  keen  moral  sufferin2r  are 
the  impressions  this  portrait  makes. 

Le  Bien  Bon,  Abbe  de  Coulanges, 
hangs  over  the  door  of  entrance.  It  is 
an  excellent  face, — square,  well  balanced, 
benignant,  and  kind  in  expression.  You 
see  in  an  instant  that  he  was  just  the 
well-informed,  essential  man  of  order 
and  judgment  Madame  de  Sevigne  need- 
ed in  her  young  widowhood, — indeed, 
through  all  her  life.  She  fully  appreci- 
ated his  goodness  and  usefulness.  After 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  an  advanced 
age,  she  wrote,  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
sadness.  I  have  seen  my  dear  uncle  die : 
you  know  what  he  was  to  his  dear  niece. 
He  did  every  good  thing  for  me,  even  to 
giving  up  to  me  his  entire  fortune  and 
taking  care  of  and  establishing  the  for- 
tunes of  my  children.  He  drew  me  out 
of  the  ruin  in  which  I  was  at  the  death 
of  M.  de  Sevigne ;  he  gained  my  law- 
suits, put  all  my  property  in  good  order, 
paid  our  debts,  made  of  this  place,  where 
my  son  lives  (Les  Rochers),  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world, 
married  my  children  :  in  a  word,  it  is  to 
his  continual  care  that  I  owe  the  peace 
and  repose  of  ray  life."  The  excellent 
Abbe  de  Coulanges  lived  to  be  eighty 
years  old.  "  He  lived  honorably ;  he 
has  died  as  a  Christian.  God  give  us 
the  same  grace  !"  No  wonder  Madame 
de  Sevigne  wept  bitterly  over  his  death. 

Madame  de  Simiane's  portrait  is  also 
in  the  salon., — "  Pauline,"  JMadame  de 
Grignan's  daughter,  a  fair,  good-looking 
young  person.  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
I'riend  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  governor 
of  Brittany,  is  there,  a  red,  full-faced 
personage,  important  looking,  as  such  a 
man  had  a  right  to  be,  for  he  and  his 
king  and  his  friend  the  chatelaine  of  Les 
Rochers  believed  that  he  was  the  voce  di 
Dio, — that  he  had  made  four  popes, 
Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi,  l()67-()9), 
Clement  X.   (Altieri,   1670-76),  Alex- 
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ander  VIII.  (Ottoboni,  1689-91),  and 
Innocent  XII.  (Pi-natelli,  1691-1700). 
When  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  was  sent 
to  Rome  in  1689,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi, 
1676-89),  a  pope  who  was  not  very 
agreeable  to  Louis  XIV.,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  wrote,  most  curiously  for  a 
Catholic,  "  The  king  says  that  he  has 
resolved  to  send  him  [the  Duke  de 
Chaulnes]  to  Rome,  because  he  judges 
him  as  the  only  one  capable  of  doing 
the  greatest  work  in  Europe,  giving  to 
the  Church  a  chief  who  will  govern  the 
Church  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
world,  and  France  especially."  How 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  that  day  ! 
Allah  was  Allah,  but  Louis  Quatorze 
alone  was  his  prophet, — le  Roi  Soleil ! 
Louis  le  bien-servi ! 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  bedroom  is  to 
the  right  of  the  dining-room, — a  spa- 
cious, fine  chamber;  There  is  her  large 
bed,  with  canopy  and  curtains  of  red 
silk  damask,  on  which  her  grand  friend 
the  Duchess  de  Chaulnes  threw  herself 
so  frankly  and  slept  so  soundly.  "  On 
Thursday,  Madame  de  Chaulnes  en- 
tered, saying  that  she  could  do  no  longer 
without  seeing  me,  that  all  Brittany 
was  weighing  down  her  shoulders,  and, 
in  fine,  she  was  half  dead.  Whereupon 
she  threw  herself  on  my  bed,  and  in  a 
moment,  behold  !  she  was  asleep  from 
pure  fatigue.  We  sat  down  and  talked  all 
the  time.  At  last  she  awakened,  finding 
it  very  pleasant,  and  adoring  the  charm- 
ing liberty  of  Les  Rochers.  '  A  droll 
scene  ensued.  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
with  her  friend  and  suite,  took  a  walk  in 
the  woods.  While  the  rest  of  the  party 
played  at  mall,  the  chatelaine,  with  her 
charming  tact,  made  the  duchess  tell 
about  her  life  at  Rome,  also  how  she 
had  married  the  duke, — two  very  agree- 
able topics,  undoubtedly.  Suddenly  a 
violent  shower  poured  down,  —  '-'■  une 
pluie  traitresse,^'  said  Madame  de 
Sevigne :  they  were  "  wet  to  the  skin." 
Then  follows  one  of  her  inimitable  rapid 
word-etchings  :  "  Mous  voild  toutes  a 
courir ;  on  crie^  on  fombe,  on  glisse  ;  en- 
Jin  on  arrive^  on  fait  grand  feu^  on 
change  de  chemise^  de  jape  ;  je  fournis 


a  tout ;  on  se  fait  essiiyer  ses  soldiers, 
on  pdme  de  rive.  Voild  comme  fut 
traitee  la  gouvernante  de  Bretagne  dans 
son  propre  gouvernement.^^  The  hos- 
pitable chatelaine  gave  her  distinguished 
guest  a  "  collation"  after  all  this  wetting 
and  excitement,  and  they  made  merry 
over  the  accident.  This  ^'■gouvernante 
de  Bretagne'^  was  not  any  more  refined 
in  her  looks  than  her  red-faced  husband, 
if  Saint-Simon's  portrait  of  her  is  exact. 
He  tells  us  in  his  "  Memoires"  that 
"  she  looked  like  a  soldier  of  the  guard 
— a  Swiss,  indeed — dressed  in  woman's 
clothes :  she  had  the  tone,  voice,  and 
expressions  of  the  common  people." 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  dressing-boxes  of 
red  lacquered  wood  stand  on  the  bureau  of 
her  bedroom,  with  brushes,  powder-  and 
patch-boxes  of  the  same  material,  very  gay 
and  pretty.  There  are  chairs  covered 
with  her  needle-work.  She  says  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "  We  work  in  the  evening, 
— I  at  my  two  bands  of  tapestry."  And 
again  she  mentions  an  altar-front  she 
embroidered  :  "  It  seems  that  I  am  only 
ten  years  of  age,  and  they  have  given  me 
a  little  end  of  canvas  to  play  with." 
She  boasts  playfully  in  a  letter  to  her 
daughter  of  her  neat  way  of  working  : 
"  I  never  blacken  my  silk  with  my 
wools."  Several  portraits  hang  on  the 
walls  of  the  bedroom, — one  of  the  popu- 
lar novelist  of  that  day,  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  one  of  that  gaillard  and  mad- 
man '•'■  le  divin  Pommenars,"  another  of 
the  Huguenot  Princess  de  Tarente,  the 
poor,  proud  widow  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Tremouille,  daughter  of  a  petty  German 
sovereign,  aunt  to  the  Princess  Palatine, 
who  was  mother  of  the  clever,  bad  Re- 
gent d'Orleans.  The  Princess  de  Ta- 
rente had  a  great  deal  of  German  pride, 
and  also  royal  pretensions  which  matched 
as  ill  with  her  small  means  and  neg- 
lected position  as  her  assumption  of 
youth  did  with  her  age.  "  She  thinks 
she  is  still  young,"  writes  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  "  to  the  very  great  contempt  of 
her  mirror,  which  tells  her  every  day 
that  with  such  a  face  she  ought  to  lose 
even  the  memory  of  her  youth."  Poor 
old  woman  !  A  Protestant  in  France, 
at  a  period  when  such  belief  was  at  a 
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sad  discount,  and  with  the  reputation  of 
an  early  life  assez  acculenfee,  she  was  a 
piece  of  decayed  royalty  quite  out  of 
place, — out  of  court  favor,  too.  Louis 
Quatorze  undoubtedly  thought  he  was 
very  gracious  to  let  the  old  lady  live  in 
a  remote  province,  with  the  freedom  to 
enjoy  a  religion  that  had  never  guided 
or  controlled  her  youth.  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  intimacy  with  the  Princess 
de  Tarente  gave  the  chatelaine  of  Les 
Rochers  consequence  among  her  neigh- 
bors. To  the  common  people  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  a  royal  princess  meant 
something  of  unknown  value,  even  a 
poor,  moth-eaten  one  such  as  the  Dow- 
ager de  la  Tremouille.  "  Her  favor 
makes  my  peasants  honor  me,"  says 
Madame  de  Sevigne  frankly. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
the  Marquise  de  Lambert,  widow  of  that 
Marquis  de  Locmaria  who  danced  the 
marvellous  passe -pieds  with  his  wife 
and  improvised  figures  of  dance  that 
charmed  Madame  de  Sevigne.  "  Ima- 
gine a  man  of  perfect  form  and  roma- 
nesque  face,"  she  writes.  "  He  dances 
these  fine  chacoimes  with  a  very  noble 
air,  and,  beyond  all,  the  passe-pieds  with 
his  wife  with  a  charm  that  is  marvellous  ; 
no  rules, — nothing  but  a  just  cadence, — 
fantasies  of  figures."  The  portrait  is 
likewise  there  of  the  droll  Mademoiselle 
du  Plessis,  whom  Charles  de  Sevigne 
surnamed,  with  wicked  mischief,  "  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Kerlouche,"  because  she 
had  a  cast  in  the  eye.  She  was  a  bore, 
an  absurd  woman,  it  appears,  who  was  a 
fit  subject  for  quizzing  and  teasing.  The 
portrait  does  not  give  the  louche^  natu- 
rally :  it  reminds  you,  however,  of  the 
unamiable  character  of  Madame  de 
Grignan  even  in  her  girlhood.  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  in  a  letter  to  her 
daughter,  recalls  an  incident  apropos 
of  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  :  "  One  day 
something  was  said  that  did  not  please 
you ;  her  ugly  face  being  close  at  hand, 
you  never  hesitated,  but  gave  her  such 
a  rousing  box  on  the  ear  as  to  make  iier 
fall  back.  I,  to  soften  matters,  cried 
out,  •  See  how  rudely  those  little  girls 
are  playing  together  !'  " 


There  is  a  book  of  house-accounts  at 
Les  llochers  that  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  Her  name,  written  by  herself, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  leaves,  and 
one  whole  page  is  in  her  hand, — a  tine, 
bold,  legible  writing,  a  little  flourish 
now  and  then  at  the  end  of  some  words 
that  tells  of  her  courageous,  gay  char- 
acter. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  pretty  chapel 
of  Bieii  Bon.  While  Madame  de  Sevigne 
planted  and  traced  out  her  beautiful  walks 
in  the  park,  she  tells  us,  "  our  abbe  never 
leaves  his  chapel,  which  rises  up  visibly." 
There  is  the  same  carved  wood-work, 
there  are  the  same  surroundings  of  this 
little  circular  oratory  as  then.  After  see- 
ing where  this  charming  woman  wrote, 
received  her  guests,  slept,  dressed,  lived, 
walked,  it  was  most  pleasant  to  come 
to  the  holy  place  where  she  prayed. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  was  a  little  tinged 
with  Jansenism,  and  not  very  fond  of 
devout  practices  ;  she  wrote  and  spoke 
sometimes  sharply,  and  was  often  severe 
upon  a  devotion  the  sincerity  of  which 
she  suspected  ;  but  she  was  thoroughly 
reliuious.  Her  love  of  and  trust  in 
God,  her  faith  in  his  beneficence,  her 
sweet  submission  to  his  visitations  that 
were  often  hard  to  bear,  are  visible  in 
every  letter  she  wrote  that  alludes  to  the 
serious  events  of  her  life.  Her  char- 
acter was  poised  in  the  happiest  balance, 
— tender-hearted,  loving,  even  to  t^enti- 
mentality,  gay,  merry,  fond  of  the  world, 
of  luxury,  style,  and  display,  but  eco- 
nomical, wise,  prudent,  always  controlled 
by  straightforward  common  sense. 

Luckily,  the  Breton  chateau,  associ- 
ated with  so  much  of  the  round,  com- 
plete life  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  is  in  the 
possession  of  owners  who  value  her  mem- 
ory. Their  good  taste  and  intelligence 
make  them  respect  all  the  interesting 
remains  that  are  connected  with  her  ex- 
istence there.  Les  Rochers  is  thc^  same 
to  the  present  chatelain  and  chatelaine 
that  it  was  to  the  distinguished  woman 
who  decorated  it  two  hundred  years  ago: 
"  ce  lieu  qui  me  plait  et  dont  la  ine  me 
convient  et  me  chnrme.^^ 

Anne  Hampton  Brewster. 
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"()U  know  well  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  cleverer  the  man,  the 
stupider  the  woman  he  loves.  Oh,  not 
blundering  stupidity,  but  one  of  two 
general  types, — gentle,  inane,  clinging, 
— the  traditional  vine,  —  I  wonder  it 
does  not  oftener  choke  the  oak  in  its 
twining  process,  —  or  pretty,  gushing, 
giggling,  without  two  ideas  beyond  dress, 
beaux,  and  flirtation.  Has  there  been 
a  single  marriage  among  our  friends — 
the  exceptionally-gifted  ones — for  the 
last  five  years  that  has  not  been  a  sur- 
prise to  us  all  ?  Though  why  it  should 
be,  heaven  only  knows;  for  it  is  the  rule 
that  is  without  an  exception, — the  bril- 
liant young  doctor  who  married  a  green 
little  country-girl,  the  professor  and  his 
languid,  lisping,  insipid  wife,  the  invent- 
or in  love  with  a  nice  little  school-girl. 
Ivanhoe  marries  Rowena,  and  Lydgate 
Rosamond ;  and  isn't  it  Amelia  who  gets 
the  only  man  worth  having  in  '  Vanity 
Fair'  ?  Put  it  more  broadly  still,  if  you 
choose.  Men  may  like,  they  rarely 
love,  clever  women.  And,  if  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  deliber- 
ately choose  to  be  pretty,  invalid,  and 
idiotic." 

"  Rank  nonsense !"  But  Tom  Ather- 
ton  laughed  a  little  consciously  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, — the 
one  thing,  he  was  wont  to  declare,  that 
he  loved,  or  that  loved  him.  "  Besides," 
mischievously,  "  your  last  statement  in- 
volves an  amount  of  conceit  that  appalls 
me.  The  only  thing  is,  men  don't  like 
eccentricity  in  girls." 

"Say  individuality.  No;  they  like 
them  made  in  a  mould,  of  Italian  cream, 
delicate  and  sweet  and  insipid.  I  won- 
der why  it  is."  There  was  one  of 
those  flashes  of  grave  questioning  in 
Helen  Atherton's  tone  that  her  best 
friends  knew.  ''  I  sometimes  think," 
reflectively,  "  that  brains  are  no  boon  to 
a  woman  in  ordinary  life.  They  place 
her,    like    Mahomet's    coffin,    between 


heaven  and  earth.  Higher  up,  intellect 
is  recognized  and  petted.  It  pays  to  be 
a  Bronte,  or  George  Eliot,  or  Charlotte 
Cushman  ;  but  in  a  lesser  degree  I  am 
inclined  to  think  brains  merely  serve  to 
ostracize  a  woman." 

Atherton  looked  at  her  curiously : 
though  she  was  his  sister,  there  were 
times  when  he  felt  he  did  not  know  her. 
The  laughing,  argumentative  tone  with 
which  she  began  the  discussion  was  fa- 
miliar enough  to  him,  but  there  was  a 
look  in  her  face,  a  strain  in  her  voice,  as 
she  spoke  the  last  words,  that  was  like 
the  glimpse  of  a  picture  one  might  get 
in  a  finely-illustrated  book,  seeing  noth- 
ing of  the  finer  text.  It  was  in  answer 
to  the  intangible  look  and  tone  more 
than  the  actual  words  that  he  said, — 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
ostracism." 

"  I  don't  complain  of  anything."  If 
Helen  Atherton  had  a  fault,  it  was  a 
little  uncertainty  of  temper.  "  But,  I 
repeat,  in  ordinary  life,  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  brains  in  a  woman  repel,  instead  of 
attracting,  love.  And  it  is  not  enough  : 
it  does  not  brintj:  its  own  recompense. 
If  I  had  it  in  me  to  be  a  Cushman — 
but  no,  I  have  only  talent  enough  to  play 
leading  parts  in  amateur  theatricals.  I 
can  write  an  acceptable  story  for  the 
magazines;  but  there  is  not  the  material 
in  me  for  a  Bronte  or  George  Eliot. 
I  can  paint  and  not  make  myself  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  if  I  were  to  paint  forever,  I 
should  never  be  Rosa  Bonheur  or 
Elizabeth  Butler.  And,  somehow,  it's 
all  empty  and  dissatisfying,  and  I'm 
sure  I  wish  I  had  never  come  with  you 
to  this  nasty  place,  where  the  men  eat 
with  their  knives  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
and  it  rains  every  day,  and  the  boarders 
Solomon  is  predicting  never  come." 

Helen  looked  a  little  brighter  after 
having  thus  relieved  her  mind  of  its 
whole  load  of  dissatisfaction  with  life, 
for  pin-pricks  are  annoying,  if  they  are 
small,  and  the  fact  that  Solomon's  knife 
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seemed  prepared  to  follow  his  food  down 
his  throat  somehow  added  jireatly  to  the 
deeper  and  vajjjuer  discontent.  The 
chaniie  was  abrupt ;  but  to  Mr.  Ather- 
ton  it  was  such  that  it  put  all  else  out 
of  his  mind. 

"  No  boarders  !  Why,  that  was  the 
very  reason  you  came,  and  gave  up  going 
with  the  Fords  to  Newport,  at  the  last 
moment,  even  when  your  trunk  was 
packed.  You  said  you  wanted  a  piece 
of  real  country  life  and  not  to  see  a  soul 
from  civilized  parts.  What  other  reason 
induced  you  to  invite  yourself  on  my 
fishini2;-excuraion  ?  Not  love  of  the 
sport,  certainly;  for  you've  made  me 
take  off  every  fish  I've  caught  this 
morning  and  throw  it  back  into  the 
brook,  and  declared  you  felt  like  a  mur- 
derer when,  by  sheer  accident,  a  deluded 
hornpout  swallowed  your  hook  and  half 
a  foot  of  line.  Catch  me  taking  you 
fishing  again  !" 

"  Well,  haven't  we  been  here  a  week  ? 
Do  you  think  nobody  ever  gets  enough 
of  a  thing?  And  how  did  I  know  it 
was  going  to  rain  every  single  day?" 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  any  better 
acquainted  with  what  it  was  going  to  do 
up  here?" 

"  I've  embroidered  till  I  hate  the 
sight  of  a  needle,  and  read  my  books 
through  twice,  and  T  have  not  had  a 
living  soul — with  you  away  all  day — to 
speak  to  but  Solomon,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  open  conversation  with  him,  be- 
cause he  frightens  me  with  the  internal 
growl  that  precedes  all  his  remarks, — 
Gr-gr-gr,  like  a  geyser."  The  excel- 
lent imitation  of  Solomon's  speech  was 
interrupted  by  her  brother's  laughter. 

"  I  can't  get  out  to  paint  while  the 
waters  are  upon  the  earth,  nor  walk,  for 
the  same  reason.  I  went  out  to  talk 
with  a  peddler  yesterday, — -I  thought 
travel  might  have  given  him  ideas  be- 
yond barn  and  field, — such  was  my 
thirst  for  human  society.  It's  cold,  and 
they  have  nothing  but  corned  beef  for 
dinner,  and  one  can't  live  on  mountains 
and  scenery,  and,  altogether,  I  think 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  more  to  be  pitied 
than  any  man  I  know  of." 

"  I  told  you  distinctly  how   it   was : 


that  it  was  nothing  but  a  farm-house ; 
that  the  people  had  no  more  idea  of 
comfort  than  savages ;  that  it  was  over 
five  miles  to  the  village  or  any  house ; 
that  the  beds  were  stuffed  with  husks 
and  live  grasshoppers,  the  food  a  justi- 
fication for  one's  turning  cannibal,  and 
the  water  full  of  arsenic.  But,  with 
the  perversity  of  women,  the  more  I 
said  the  more  determined  you  were  to 
accompany  me;  and  now  it's  just  as  I 
said  it  would  be :  before  the  week  is  up 
you're  crying  to  go  home.  That  is 
what  you  had  better  do." 

"  The  house  is  shut  up,  you  know 
well." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Atherton's  fault  that 
it  was,  but  somehow  Helen's  tone  con- 
veyed that  idea.  She  was  out  of  tem- 
per, and  knew  it,  which  did  not  tend  to 
improve  matters ;  for  ever  since  they 
had  left  Boston  for  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  the  idea  that  had  possessed  her,  of 
enjoying  some  ideal  farm-house  life,  had 
been  gradually  dispossessed  by  another, 
— that  ideal  farm  and  farmer  are  alike 
myths. 

"  Now  see  here.  I  find  I've  got  to 
run  down  to  town  to-morrow,  and  you 
had  better  come  with  me,  and  join  the 
others  at  the  beach,  or  the  Fords  at 
Newport,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  ac- 
knowledge you  have  had  enough  of  the 
charms  of  solitude." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Then  stay  here.  And,  if  you  can't 
think  of  anything  better  to  do,  set  your- 
self to  work  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
ridiculous  theory  you  were  expounding 
five  minutes  ago.  It  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  do  and  think  of." 

"  Whom  shall  I  try  it  on? — Solomon, 
or  the  pigs?" 

"  Try  it  on  the  first  man  that  comes 
along :  the  boarder  he  is  forever  expect- 
ing may  turn  up  at  last." 

Tom  laughed.  It  was  a  brotherly 
laugh.  But  his  suggestion  was  received 
in  altogether  a  diff<'rent  spirit  from  that 
in  which  it  had  been  given.  Helen's 
face  had  lost  its  bored  expression,  her 
mouth  its  listless  droop  ;  her  eyes  were 
sparkling  with  this  unexpected  answer 
to  her  cry, — something  to  do. 
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"  I  will !  I  will !  What  a  delightful 
idea !"  Her  short-lived  ill  temper  had 
vanished.  "  I  will  adopt  the  giggling, 
gushing  role,  and,  if  I  do  make  a  fool  of 
myself,  there  will  be  no  one  round  to 
see." 

"  I'll  allow  you  two  weeks  for  the  ex- 
periment," said  Tom,  beginning  to  be  in- 
terested himself  by  this  unexpected  recep- 
tion of  his  chance  suggestion.  Helen  had 
a  way  of  making  people  care  for  what 
she  cared  for.  "  But  mind,"  warningly, 
"  there  is  to  be  no  getting  out  of  it, 
and  it  is  to  be  positively  the  first  man 
that  puts  in  an  appearance,  be  he  doctor, 
lawyer,  beggar-man,  thief." 

"  '  I  sign  unto  this  bond,'  "  with  mock 
solemnity.  "  The  first  living  creature 
that  crosses  the  threshold  is  doomed, 
like  the  victim  promised  to  the  devil  in 
the  legends.  In  two  weeks'  time  return 
and  behold  me  with  my  victim." 

The  dinner-bell  had  rung  :  they  rose 
from  the  piazza  steps,  but  with  little 
alacrity,  in  spite  of  a  long,  hungry 
morning  along  the  brook,  for  did  it  not 
summon  to  corned  beef  and  pork? 

"  How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is 
solitude!"  murmured  Tom  gently,  under 
his  burden  of  fishing-rods,  as  they 
passed  into  the  house. 

It  was  solitude,  as  far  as  human 
creatures  were  concerned.  The  farm- 
house— big,  rambling,  ill  built — stood  at 
the  foot  of  mountains ;  in  every  direc- 
tion lay  meadows  and  fields  and  woods, 
with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  lake  or 
brook.  And  it  was  twelve  miles  to  the 
nearest  railroad,  over  which  fact  Helen 
Atherton,  in  her  genuine  love  for  the 
"  cathedrals  of  the  earth,"  had  once 
rejoiced.  Yet  it  was  with  no  lessening 
of  her  feeling  for  them  that  she  merrily 
concluded  her  brother's  quotation, — 

"  But  give  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
To  whom  to  whisper,  Solitude  is  sweet." 

II. 

"  I  AM  sure,"  with  lively  reproach, 
"  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  you 
had  settled  in  this  town  two  hundred 
years  aiio, — your  ancestors,  that  is  to 
say.     You  distinctly  told  me  you  knew 


every  family  in  the  State,  their  pedigree, 
and  the  number  of  their  children,  their 
income,  and  their  private  history — Oh, 
well,  very  nearly  that,  I  am  sure.  And 
now,  when  I  ask  you  a  simple  question 
about  this  young  man.  Who  and  what  is 
he?  you  stare  at  me,  and  are  able  to 
impart  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  'a 
young  feller  who  came  along  to  help 
you  in  the  hayin'."  The  imitation  of 
Solomon's  tones  was  so  perfect  that  it 
struck  even  him  ;  he  grinned  and  looked 
abashed,  for  knowledge  of  his  native 
State,  its  physical  conformation,  prod- 
ucts, and  inhabitants,  was  Solomon's 
weak  point. 

"Him  with  the  brown  beard  and  blue 
eyes?" 

"  You  know  well  he  is  the  only  in- 
dividual who  has  appeared  here  since  my 
brother  went  this  afternoon." 

"His  name  is  Lambert,  —  Greorge 
Lambert." 

"  So  I  inferred  from  his  introduction 
at  .the  supper-table ;  also  that  he  had 
engaged  to  work  for  you  afternoons 
for  his  board  and  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing his  mornings  free  to  paint ;  further, 
that  he  came  from  beyond  Laconia,  and 
was  walking  to  the  city  to  try  and  earn 
his  living  as  an  artist.  I  don't  believe," 
indignantly,  "  you  know  any  more.  Is 
this  your  boasted  knowledge  ?  Do  you 
really  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  this 
young  man's  father,  or  didn't  go  to  school 
with  his  mother,  or  don't  remember  his 
aunt, — her  that  married  a  Foster?" 

Solomon  rubbed  his  hands.  He  was 
six  feet  two,  and  big  in  proportion,  but 
he  was  looking  frightened, — vexed,  as 
well,  with  a  woman's  small  vexation, 
— as  he  called  after  Helen,  who  had 
wheeled  about  and  now  was  almost  at 
the  door,  "  Law,  Miss  Atherton,  why 
didn't  you  say  that  fust  place  ?  I  never 
see  this  young  feller  before,  but  I've 
known  his  folks  well  as  I  know  my  own." 

"Well?"  Helen  had  stopped,  and 
was  speaking  over  her  shoulder :  per- 
haps it  was  not  worth  while  to  return. 

"  His  folks  live  t'other  side  Lacony ; 
ain't  got  much  money, — not  forehanded, 
you  may  say.  Farm  mostly  rocks,  and 
they  don't  take  boarders, — don't  know 
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jest  how  to  feed  'em,  I  expect.  Good- 
hearted  folks." 

"  This  young  man  speaks  very  well." 
She  had  come  back  to  her  station  by  the 
piazza  post.  The  piazza  had  been  ;iddcd 
in  fond  anticipation  of  "boarders  ;"  but, 
as  nobody  could  stand  the  fare  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  piazza  had  become 
a  standing  grievance  to  Solomon,  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  reproach  Sarey 
his  wife, — wherefore,  no  mortal  knows, 
for  the  idea  had  been  his  own. 

"  Oh,  yes,  talks  well.  All  the  family 
are  everlastin'  talkers." 

"  He  seems  rather  above  his  class — " 
Helen  caught  herself.  Solomon  was  not 
sensitive,  but  she  herself  had  the 
natural  high  breeding  that  is  sensitive 
for  other  people.  "  Pretty  well  edu- 
cated, I  mean,  as  though  he  had  read 
some ;  more  than  could  be  expected  in 
a  workingman,  whose  time,  of  course,  is 
so  fully  occupied." 

"  George  allers  took  to  books,  jest  like 
his  mother.  She  was  a  Fosdick  ;  and 
the  Fosdicks  allers  had  their  nose  in  a 
book." 

A  solitary  nose  was  not  the  patrimony 
of  the  Fosdick  race  ;  but  Solomon's  pro- 
nouns were  like  many  people, — they  ig- 
nored their  antecedents. 

"  Lizy  Fosdick  took  her  learnin'  from 
her  father :  he  was  a  minister.  But 
none  of  the  hull  lot  ever  had  a  spare 
cent.  'Lection -time,  this  young  feller's 
father  had  to  borrer  a  coat, — so  I've 
hearn  tell.  Kinder  shiftless,  you  see,  but 
hard  workers,  father  and  son.  In  the 
breed,  you  may  say.     His  mother — " 

Helen  had  rashly  called  down  the 
avalanche.  Pedigree,  once  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  is  fairly  launched  upon 
it,  is  Mark  Twain's  story  of  the  ram. 
She  looked  helplessly  about  her  for  some 
means  of  escape,  as  carefully  as  though 
the  rough  farmer  were  some  fine  gen- 
tleman at  a  reception.  An  unexpected 
one  offered.  She  seized  it  eagerly,  rush- 
ing hastily  into  her  part  without  thouglit 
or  planning.  At  that  moment  there  had 
appeared  in  the  door-way  a  blue-shirted 
young  man,  a  young  man  with  a  healthy, 
tanned  face  and  brown  muscular  hands. 

He    looked  with    natural    interest    at 


Miss  Atherton,  as  he  stood  hesitating  a 
moment  before  passing  her,  his  apparent 
destination  a  stroll  down  the  road.  Her 
voice  detained  him  : 

"  We  were  just  talking  about  you, 
Mr.  Lambert. — Weren't  we  ?  "  appealing 
in  a  childish  way  to  Solomon,  that  so  be- 
wildered that  individual's  slow  senses  as 
to  render  him  dumb.  "  And  I  know  all 
about  you.  And  I  hope  you  aren't 
going  to  run  away  the  very  first  evening, 
or  I  shall  be  quite,  quite  sure  you  are 
thinking  dreadful  things  of  me." 

These  amenities  were  wound  up  with 
a  coquettish  glance  and  a  prolonged  gig- 
gle. ("  If  there's  any  truth  in  my  theory, 
I'm  idiotic  enough  now  to  be  utterly 
fascinating.") 

"  Do  tell  me,  Mr.  Lambert,  you  weren't 
going  to  run  away?"  beseechingly. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  run  thus  far." 
He  had  advanced  to  her  side  now. 
Solomon  had  meandered  into  the  house, 
glad  of  escape  from  his  jailer  :  he  never 
seemed  to  have  any  particular  object  in 
view  when  he  walked.  Lambert  spoke 
in  pleasant,  cultivated  tones.  Helen 
was  peculiarly  alive  to  the  qualities  of  a 
voice. 

("  I  do  believe  this  play  is  going  to 
be  more  interesting  even  than  I  ex- 
pected. Where  in  the  world  did  he 
get  that  voice  ?  And  his  reply  was  really 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
a  common  farmer.") 

"  I  was  going  down  the  road  a  little 
way.  Perhaps — "  He  hesitated,  then 
smiled  suggestively  at  her. 

"  Oh,  I  should  love  dearly  to  go ! 
The  sunset  here  is  too  sweet  for  any- 
thing. I  wouldn't  miss  seeing  the  ele- 
gant sunsets  for  worlds.  Please  wait 
till  I  put  something  on  my  head  :  the 
dew  gets  my  hair  out  of  curl.  I  won't 
be  a  minute." 

But  she  was  many  minutes,  and  when 
she  finally  came  leisurely  down  the 
stairs,  stopping  at  the  diniiy  little  iihss 
in  the  entry  to  pull  out  her  curls  under 
the  becoming  blue  rigolette,  wiih  an 
embroidered  parasol  in  her  hand  and 
some  white  lace  added  about  her  throat, 
only  enough  was  left  of  the  sunset  light 
to  shed  a  tender  yellow  glow   over  the 
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mountains  and  meadows  and  woods  about 
them.  It  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  a 
kind  of  hush  and  peace:  it  gave  one  the 
feeling  experienced  on  a  mountain -top 
or  when  for  the  first  time  in  some  great 
cathedral. 

The  pain  that  comes  from  too  ex- 
quisite enjoyment  brought  the  tears  to 
Helen's  eyes.  Some  writer  has  said 
that  humanity  must  indeed  be  doomed 
to  sorrow,  since  in  its  highest  moments 
of  enjoyment  or  happiness  tears  come 
perforce.  She  stood,  silent,  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Don't  you  feel  it?  It  is  the  music 
of  a  harp," 

Lambert  was  standing  where  she  had 
left  him.     His  hat  was  ofi". 

"  A  harp  ?"  Helen  craned  her  neck 
in  every  direction.  "  I  don't  hear  any- 
thing. Are  you  sure  it  was  a  harp? 
Maybe  it  was  a  hand-organ.  I  saw  one 
in  the  village  the  other  morning." 

("  May  heaven  forgive  me  !  Among 
my  sins  this  will  not  be  reckoned  the 
least.") 

Lambert  looked  disappointed,  then 
amused,  as  he  said,  while  his  eyes  took 
in  with  evident  approval  the  becoming 
blue  drapery,  "  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
go  far.  The  cows  are  all  in  ;  and  that 
means — doesn't  it? — we  have  not  many 
minutes  more  daylight." 

"  If  the  cows  weren't  all  in,  I  should 
never  dare  go."  Helen  was  holding  her 
skirt  a  little  higher  than  was  necessary, 
was  protruding  the  sandalled  blue-stock- 
inged foot  more  than  was  essential  to 
locomotion,  as  she  tripped  daintily  along. 
"  Dreadful  creatures  !  I'm  so  afraid  of 
them  !  The  other  day,  that  white  one 
shook  its  perfectly  awful  horns  at  me 
when  I  was  crossing  the  field,  and  I 
nearly  fainted.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Tom,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  died." 
A  fleeting  thought  of  what  her  brother 
would  have  said  to  any  such  behavior 
on  her  part  here  caused  a  slight  pause. 
"  I  don't  suppose  you're  afraid  of  them, 
Mr.  Lambert  ?"  Helen  giggled  as  a 
fitting  close  to  this  speech.  Giggles 
were  a  kind  of  small  change  to  her  in 
this  foreign  part. 

"  Not  exactly ;  no."    He  did  not  look  as 


though  he  were  afraid  of  anything, — not 
so  much  from  muscular  superiority  as 
from  the  bright  fearlessness  of  the  youth 
in  the  fairy-tale,  —  sheer  physical  in- 
ability to  know  whnt  shivering  meant. 
"  I  have  been  on  rather  too  familiar 
terms  with  them  all  my  life  for  that, — 
watering  them,  driving  them  home,  get- 
ting up  at  two  in  the  morning  to  drive 
them  to  pasture." 

"  Why,  I'd  no  idea  cows  had  to  get 
up  so  early.  What  a  bother  to  get  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night !  And  then 
you'd  go  back  to  bed  again  ?" 

"  And  then  there'd  be  corn  to  be 
sowed,  wheat  to  be  planted,  potatoes  to 
be  hoed,  and  the  haying  and  reaping  and 
harvesting,  and,  if  there  were  any  inter- 
vals, rocks  to  be  dug  up  and  got  out  of 
the  way  into  stone  walls, — picturesque 
stone  walls,  but  monotonous  building, 
and  rocks  spring  up  out  of  the  earth 
like  old  Cadmus's  armed  men." 

"  And  Cadmus,  —  who  was  he  ?" 
Helen  put  the  question  with  pretty 
feminine  curiosity  in  whatever  might 
interest  her  companion.  "  The  militia, 
perhaps  ?  Everybody  belongs,  don't 
they,  in  this  State  ?" 

("  You're  a  gentleman,  though  you 
have  dug  rocks  and  potatoes  for  a  living 
all  your  life,"  commented  Helen  men- 
tally, as  not  a  trace  of  amusement 
showed  itself  in  the  young  man's  face ; 
"  though  where  you  got  your  breeding 
I  don't  see.  Association  with  people 
like  Solomon  and  Sarey  ?") 

"  I  did  not.  No  ;  '  me  mother  was 
hanged,  and  me  father  was  transported ; 
but,  thank  God  !  none  of  the  family 
were  ever  in  the  milish.'  " 

He  laughed  now,  longer  than  his  light 
quotation  called  for,  and  Helen  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

"  And  when  did  you  paint?  I  told 
you  I  knew  all  about  you.  It  must  be 
lovely  to  paint  the  pretty  mountains  and 
all  the  dear  rivers  and  nice  rocks  and 
sweet — " 

"  I  hardly  know  myself."  Helen  liked 
him  the  better  for  Hhe  interruption. 
"  Odd  times,  —  mornings,  when  the 
horses  were  drinking,  and  I  would  draw 
them   with  the  stub   of  a   pencil  on  a 
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brown -paper  bag  that  groceries  had  been 
brought  home  in  the  day  before ;  walk- 
ing home  after  the  cows  of  an  evening, 
sketching,  by  the  way,  trees,  fences,  the 
sloping  roof  of  an  old  barn,  the  cows 
stopping  to  drink  at  a  brook  ;  after  the 
lamp  was  lit  and  the  chores  done.  I  think 
I  must  have  drawn  every  corner  of  the 
house.  The  side  of  the  barn  was  cov- 
ered with  drawings  made  with  a  lump  of 
charcoal.  One  always  finds  time — don't 
you  think  ? — for  what  one  loves." 

"  Who  taught  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  nobody.  I  could  have  got 
along  faster  with  instruction  ;  but,  still, 
one  can  do  without  it.*' 

He  spoke  modestly,  but  with  a  quiet 
confidence  that  aroused  a  dim  feeling  of 
provocation.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ghost 
of  her  own  listless  or  wasted  hours  in 
studios  of  artist-teachers  that  arose  to 
reproach  her.  Besides,  she  was  scepti- 
cal of  self-taught  talent,  while  in  her 
pleasant  assurance  of  her  own  clever 
knack  at  painting  there  was  added  a 
maddening  patronage  to  her  tone,  as  she 
said,  "  Some  day  show  me  all  your  pretty 
pictures.  I  2.0  into  the  picture  galleries 
and  art-exhibitions  in  town  often.  It's 
such  fun  to  poke  around  and  laugh  at 
them,  if  you  have  somebody  with  you  to 
have  a  good  time  with,  you  know.  I 
don't  know  how  many  pounds  of  caramels 
I've  eaten  looking  at  pictures.  I  adore 
art." 

"  I  am  afraid  mine  make  but  a  poor 
show  ;  but  I  will  get  them  out  for  you, 
if  you  would  like.  I  selected  the  best 
to  take  with  me.  I  should  like  to  take 
them  to  some  well-known  artist :  he 
might  give  me  advice  as  to  the  course  I 
had  better  take  in  pursuing  art  for  a 
livelihood.  And  perhaps,  too,  after  all 
— but  no — " 

There  had  come  over  his  face  some- 
thing of  the  look  it  had  worn  a  little 
while  before, — the  "  sunset  look,"  Helen 
fancifully  called  it.  She  was  getting 
more  and  more  interested  in  this  coun- 
try-bred youth,  who  talked  so  well,  and 
who.se,  accent  had  the  refined  enunci- 
ation slie  had  not  deemed  possible  could 
come  from  other  than  culture  and  associ- 
ation.    The  thought,  banished  instantly, 


only  to  return  the  next  moment  with 
redoubled  force,  crossed  her  mind,  won- 
deringly,  that  in  the  solitude  she  had 
stumbled  upon  what  in  the  city  it  had 
never  been  her  chance  to  know. 

"  Intensity  of  instinctive  aptitude," — 
that  was  what  she  would  scientifically 
have  defined  it  not  an  hour  ago.  Now, 
looking  at  the  face  of  her  companion, 
there  stole  through  her  mind  a  wonder- 
ing doubt  if  there  were  not  in  it  some- 
thing of  what  men  call  genius. 

It  gave  new  interest  to  the  comedy. 
It  looked  as  though  she  might  be  about 
to  play  leading  lady  to  a  star. 

"  Oh  !  a  ar — grasshopper  !  Take  it 
off!  take  it  off!" 

Mr.  Lambert  took  it  off.  If  it  had 
been  an  adder,  his  manner  could  not 
have  been  different.  But  Miss  Ather- 
ton  declared  she  would  go  no  farther  in 
aland  so  infested. 

"  I  may  thank  Satan  for  sending  me 
a  most  interestina:  victim,"  she  thought 
that  niu;ht  in  recollection  of  the  bond. 
But  there  came  to  her  no  recollection  of 
the  childish  rhyme  that  tells  of  some- 
thing else  that  Satan  hcis  been  wont  to 
find  "  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Would  the  charm  work  ?  Helen 
tripped  into  the  kitchen  the  next  morn- 
ing with  that  question  uppermost.  She 
was  arrayed  in  a  Watteau  wrapper  of 
delicate  violet,  with  a  quantity  of  white 
lace  at  neck  and  wrists, — appropriate  for 
breakfast  at  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
absurdly  inappropriate  here.  But  it  cer- 
tainly   was    becoming,    and    more    than 


once  she  cau";ht  a  covert 


glance 


from 


her  neighbor,  that  was  evidently  an 
approving  one,  while  it  was  just  as 
evident  that  it  was  the  airs  and  graces 
of  the  dainty  city  lady  that  caused  his 
absent  air  and  random  replies  to  Solo- 
mon's conversation. 

He  was  not  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  did 
not  eat  with  his  knife  or  help  himself 
to  the  common  salt  and  sugar  with  his 
individual  spoon  ;  all  of  which  Helen 
noted  with  relief.  Otherwise,  and  ex- 
cept for  his  better  language,  he  seemed 
one  of  the  others,  for  he  was  discussing 
farm  and  crops  and  doings  "  about  La- 
cony"  as  one  to  the  manner  born,  while 
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his  brown  face  and  muscular  frame  be- 
spoke a  life  half  passed  out  of  doors. 
He  was  all  farmer  now  ;  the  artist  had 
disappeared.  But,  to  her  surprise,  Miss 
Atherton  found  him  a  study  no  less  in- 
teresting. 

She,  meanwhile,  was  talking  animated- 
ly and  affectedly  to  Sarey, — to  her,  at 
him  ;  which  sudden  display  of  kittenish 
propensities,  as  well  as  the  change  of 
dress  from  the  plain  light  prints  she  had 
hitherto  appeared  in,  gave  rise  afterward 
to  the  shrewd  remark  on  Sarey 's  part  to 
Solomon,  "  Miss  Atherton  be  one  of  the 
girls  that  chirks  up  amazio'  when  the 
men-folk  are  round." 

Haying  was  the  business  of  the  morn- 
inor.  Helen's  mornin";  walk — she  had 
conveyed  the  intention  in  her  breakfast- 
table  prattle — led  her  through  the  field 
where  the  men  were  at  work.  She  ap- 
peared under  a  dainty  silk  parasol  whose 
color  harmonized  charmingly  with  the 
maize-colored  muslin.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  marigolds,  bronze  and  crimson, 
at  her  belt.  More  than  once — she  could 
see  that  from  her  window — had  one  of 
the  workmen  looked  intently  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house. 

Miss  Atherton  was  so  thirsty  ;  might 
she  trouble  Mr.  Lambert  for  a  drink  of 
the  molasses-and-water,  if  it  really  was 
good  and  he  was  sure  she  would  like  it  ? 
this  with  much  pretty  play  and  many 
bright  glances  from  beneath  the  pictu- 
resque hat.  Did  they  always  drink  that 
in  haying -time?  She  should  think 
they  would  prefer  lemonade.  And  then 
— Solomon  was  debating  within  himself 
if  there  were  not  some  way  by  which  he 
could  add  this  theft  of  his  hired  help  to 
Miss  Atherton's  board-bill — she  wanted 
to  get  into  the  road,  only  she  did  not 
dare  climb  that  a;reat  hi^h  stone  wall 
■alone.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Lambert  ac- 
companied her,  and,  vaulting  over  it  like 
a  gymnast,  assisted  her  up,  and  then, 
carefully  holding  both  her  hands,  en- 
couraged her  to  jump  on  the  bit  of  turf 
he  had  cleared  with  his  own  hands. 
And  when,  after  the  pretty  thanks, 
Helen  walked  slowly  along  the  road, 
well  pleased  with  her  success  thus  far, 
and  Lambert  went  back  to  his  haying. 


there  was  a  bronze  and  crimson  marigold 
nestling  in  the  band  of  his  wide  straw 
hat. 

If  the  beginning  was  interesting,  it 
grew  fairly  absorbing  as  the  days  went 
on,  for  that  she  was  making  the  part  a 
success  was  beyond  question.  There 
was  in  her  enough  of  a  writer  to  analyze 
the  character  as  she  went  along,  to  make 
it  consistent,  balanced,  natural,  to  take 
the  keen  delight  a  writer  knows  in — as 
far  as  in  him  lies — creating  ;  enough  of 
an  actress  to  sustain  the  part,  to  make 
words,  looks,  gestures,  manner,  fit,  to 
throw  herself  into  it,  and  be,  rather 
than  seem,  till  there  were  times  when 
she  actually  felt  a  kind  of  duality,  a 
dilemma  like  that  of  the  old  woman, — 
"if  I  be  I."  And,  more  than  all,  she 
was  enough  of  a  woman  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  it. 

She  could  see,  now,  how  Lambert's 
face  lit  up  at  her  approach,  how  his  at- 
tention wandered  when  she  came  into 
the  room,  how  eagerly  he  sought  her  at 
every  opportunity.  And  the  tribute 
roused  her  to  exert  herself  as  she  had 
never  done  before  in  her  life  to  attract 
and  charm.  It  was  not  exertion  thrown 
away,  either,  she  told  herself,  for  noth- 
ing of  it  all  was  lost  upon  Lambert ;  nay, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  from  his  very  lack 
of  knowledge  there  sprang  a  reverent, 
chivalrous  appreciation  of  dainty  ways, 
so  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  woman- 
kind he  had  been  familiar  with,  bethink- 
ing herself  of  Sarey's  coarse,  uncultured 
Womanhood. 

He  had  become  her  shadow ;  even 
his  painting  in  his  holiday  afternoons 
was  for  the  most  part  given  up  to  be 
with  her.  They  climbed  the  hill  be- 
hind the  house, — it  would  have  been 
a  venerated  mountain  in  any  other  local- 
ity,— though  Helen,  to  whom  five  miles 
was  a  stroll  and  to  whose  viijjorous  health 
all  out-door  accomplishments  were  a  de- 
light, sank  down  more  than  once  by  the 
way,  with  the  pathetic  declaration  that 
she  could  go  no  farther;  she  was  thirsty 
and  tired  and  timid,  and  would  not  drink 
the  water  when  Lambert  had  at  last  ob- 
tained it,  from  a  sudden  frantic  fear 
that  there  was  arsenic  in  it :  much  of  the 
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water  in  the  locality  was  so  impregnated. 
They  went  off  on  long,  aimless  rambles 
through  meadow  and  field,  and  Helen 
screamed  at  every  grasshopper  that  lit 
on  her,  nearly  fainted  when  a  harmless 
snake  glided  across  their  path,  and  su- 
persiitiously  refused  to  go  any  farther 
after  a  hare  had  darted  athwart  the  way. 
They  explored  the  village,  where  time 
had  stood  still  for  fifty  years,  and  she 
giggled  at  every  house,  made  absurd 
criticisms  on  the  village  life,  wondered 
why  they  did  not  build  a  theatre, 
thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  the 
steam -cars  run  there  instead  of  that 
lumbering  old  stage,  and  said,  "  How 
funny  !"'  as  they  stood  looking  at  the 
old  inn,  and  he  spoke  out  his  thought, 
half  to  himself,  "  It  was  here  Maurice 
lived,  I  am  sure : 

A  little  past  the  village 

The  inn  stood,  low  and  white; 

Green,  shady  trees  before  it. 
And  an  orchard  on  the  right." 

Though,  even  as  she  exclaimed,  she 
caught  her  breath,  for  the  lines  had 
come  into  her  own  mind  as  well. 

There  was  another  surprise  for  her, 
too,  in  Lambert's  reading.  "  An  old 
minister,''  he  explained,  with  the  frank- 
ness that  seemed  a  part  of  him,  "  had 
lent  him  books."  But  for  the  time 
bestowed  on  his  wide  and  varied  read- 
ing, made  evident  by  thoughts,  quota- 
tions, allusions,  she  could  find  no  ex- 
planation but  his  own,  given  so  simply: 
"  What  one  loves,  that  there  is  always 
time  for."  And  it  was  all  such  dear 
and  familiar  ground  to  her,  she  could 
admire  and  sympathize  so  well,  could 
feel  the  very  things  which  he  felt 
so  deeply,  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
princess-in-disguise  feeling  in  the  mental 
rags  she  had  assumed  that  gave  added 
zest. 

And  his  art  ?  He  spoke  often  of  it, 
modestly,  but  with  a  fpiiet  confidence 
nothing  seemed  able  to  shake.  It  seemed 
to  be  so  much  a  part  of  himself  that  it 
came  naturally  and  readily  into  his  con- 
versation. But  she  had  never  seen  any 
of  his  paintings,  often  and  prettily  as 
she  had  petitioned ;  and  on  the  rare 
afternoons  on  which  he  worked,  he  set 
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out  alone.  He  was  so  used  to  painting 
in  solitude  that  any  companionship, 
even  hers,  would  make  him  nervous, 
conscious,  miserable.  "  She  should  see 
them  all  before  they  parted,"  he  prom- 
ised ;  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  stifle 
the  sigh  with  which  the  last  words  were 
littered.  She  fancied  in  this  one  thing 
he  shrank  sensitively  from  what  would 
meet  his  work, — her  frivolous  comments, 
the  exclamations  and  conceited  affecta- 
tion ;  and  she  liked  him  the  better  for  it. 
He  had  much  about  him,  under  his 
country  exterior,  that  was  of  the  artist 
nature :  she  had  known  more  than  one 
in  her  busy,  cultivated  life.  He  ev^n, 
she  fancied,  had  the  studio  trick  of 
talking,  the  studio  charm  of  conversa- 
tion,— easy,  pleasant,  lightly  anecdotal, 
a  little  discursive,  sometimes  high-flown 
or  indulging  in  wild  theories  of  art, 
with  now  and  then  a  vanity  that  had 
something:  innocent  and  childlike  in  it ; 
communicative,  too,  with  a  confidence 
in  everybody  that  seemed  to  look  for 
answering  confidence,  with  occasional 
moments  of  despondency,  while  in  his 
own  personality  there  was  a  simplicity, 
an  unworldliness,  that  did  not  border  on 
foolishness,  a  sweetness  that  had  in  it  no 
suspicion  of  effeminacy.  And  through 
it  all  was  such  a  love  for,  an  earnestness 
in,  a  high  purpose,  that  one  could  never 
lose  sight  of  the  golden  thread  shining 
as  through  crystal  beads. 

"  Never  see  such  a  feller  for  work  !" 
said  Solomon  admiringly.  "  Them  Fos- 
dicks  allers  were  great  hands  at  pitchin' 
hay.  Beats  everything  how  this  young 
feller  goes  at  the  taters." 

So  Helen  thought,  tiptoeing  her  way 
to  the  field,  and  asking  all  manner  of 
ridiculous  questions  of  Lambert,  as  he 
stood  with  his  hoe  over  his  shoulder, 
apparently  as  much  in  earnest  over  the 
hard,  disagreeable  work  as  though  choice 
and  not  necessity  had  led  him  to  it. 
Solomon  would  fain  have  hired  him  on 
the  same  terms  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  for  thrift — when  its  burden 
could  rest  on  another — was  a  character- 
istic of  the  whole-souled  farmer ;  but 
Lambert  steadily  declined.  .  "  'Tain't 
wuth     much,"    said     Solomon  ;     "  but 
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thought  I'd  like  to  do  ye  a  favor,  being 
as  I've  allers  known  your  folks."  For 
there  is  something  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  Spanish  grandee  in  the  native's 
reluctance  to  let  any  one  suppose  he 
solicits. 

And  how  was  it  all  to  end?  Well, 
Miss  Atherton  would  return  to  the  city, 
and  her  brief  acquaintance  with  Lam- 
bert would  become  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining episodes  a  summer  had  ever 
afforded  her,  wherewith  she  might  some 
day  entertain, — no,  on  the  whole,  she  did 
not  think  she  should  ever  entertain  any- 
body with  it.  And  for  him  ?  Of  that 
she  never  thought.  It  was  a  mental  in- 
toxication,— a  moral  callousness  that  had 
perhaps  been  born  with  her  assumed 
character,  and  which  was  something  new 
in  her  life,  for  a  shrinking  from  giving 
pain  to  any  living  creature  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  Helen 
Atherton's  character. 

It  was  drawing  toward  the  end  of  the 
fortnight  now,  and  Helen's  petitions  to 
see  the  boy's  painting — he  was  not 
much  more  than  her  own  age,  three-and- 
twenty — had  grown  more  frequent  and 
imperative. 

"  I'll  promise  not  to  be  like  the  horrid 
critics,  who  always  tell  me  the  pictures 
I  adore  are  daubs.  You  must  not  be 
afraid  to  show  me,"  with  pretty  audacity. 
"  I  will  not  be  put  off  any  longer." 

It  was  one  afternoon,  and  she  was 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  barn, 
with  a  flimsy  novel  in  her  lap,  and  by  her 
side  a  piece  of  embroidery  whose  work- 
manship could  find  a  rival  only  in  its 
design.  An  accomplished  actress  docs 
not  disdain  the  least  accessory  to  her 
part.  She  was  lying  back  against  the 
gray,  we;ither-beaten  wall,  a  delightful 
bit  of  color  to  even  unartistic  eyes  in 
the  pale-blue  muslin;  her  hat  was  off; 
the  wind  was  ruffling  her  brown  hair 
that  curled  so  prettily  at  temple  and 
neck,  the  turn  of  her  chin  charmingly 
shown  in  the  indolent  way  her  head 
rested  ;  her  eyelids  were  nearly  closed, 
— ^just  distant  enough  to  hint  of  deep 
gray  within,  just  near  enough  to  display 
thick  dark  lashes. 

She  was  expecting  Lambert.     Hence 


her  pose.  "  And  it  has  not  even  taken 
two  weeks,"  she  thought,  "  to — "  She 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  even  to  her- 
self. It  may  have  been  because  of  a 
vague  feeling  of  discomfort  that  for  once 
she  did  not  try,  or  wish,  to  analyze. 

He  came  at  last,  as  he  always  did  now, 
with  the  sunset  look  upon  his  face, — 
came  quietly  around  the  corner  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  upon 
her.  She  opened  her  eyes,  rubbing 
them  like  a  sleepy  child,  started,  and 
screamed : 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  man  !  How  you 
frightened  me  !  It  was  too  bad  to  startle 
me  so  !  Only  see  how  you  have  made 
my  heart  beat !" 

"  Not  as  you  have  mine."  He  had 
half  turned  away  as  he  muttered  the 
words,  bending  over  the  burden  with 
which  his  arms  were  filled,  and  Helen 
seized  the  pretext  to  ignore  them.  Once 
she  would  have  taken  them  up  eagerly 
enough  ;  now  they  caused  a  return  of 
that  undefined  discomfort. 

"  Oh,  you've  brought  your  pictures 
with  you,"  for  this  burden  was  a  pile 
of  canvases,  "  at  last !  at  last !"  clapping 
her  hands  gleefully.  "  I  thought  I  never 
was  to  see  them.  And  after  I  had  'most 
finished  my  book,  I  found  I  had  read  it 
twice  before,  for  I  remembered  the  dress 
the  heroine  had  on  when  she  died.  To 
think  of  jny  wasting  all  that  time !" 
She  raised  her  eyes  artlessly  to  Lambert. 
He  was  quietly  smiling.  Perhaps  it 
was  at  her  blunder. 

He  stood  the  canvases,  one  by  one, 
against  the  barn,  then  stepped  back,  that 
she  might  look. 

And  she  did  look,  and,  looking, 
held  her  breath.  Mountain,  and  stream, 
and  ravine  ;  a  quiet  meadow  here,  a  bold 
mass  of  rock  and  torrent  there ;  now  a 
whole  quiet  landscape  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon,— you  felt  the  sun, — side  by  side 
with  a  dark  forest-pool  on  a  gray,  hope- 
less day.  It  had  all  been  done  with  a 
sure,  skilled  hand,  and  by  one  that  had 
loved  the  work. 

Helen  went  from  one  to  another  in 
a  kind  of  rapture,  speechless.  Talent, 
power,  though  probably  in  need  of  cul- 
tivation, the  influence  of  masters  in  the 
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art,  she  had  certainly  expected  to  find ; 
but  nothing  like  this, — noting  the  sure 
touch,  the  bold  masses  to  which  had  yet 
not  been  disdained  a  minuteness  of  finish, 
a  delicacy  of  detail,  which  Meissonier 
himself  need  not  have  scorned.  And 
that  it  should  have  been  wrought  out 
by  this  boy  alone,  unaided ! — that  was 
the  wonder!  It  was  miraculous.  It 
was  Chatterton  with  transposed  genius. 

Perhaps  it  sprang  from  the  thought 
of  the  marvellous  boy,  and  was  mere 
unconscious  association  of  ideas ;  per- 
haps it  was  a  return  of  that  strange 
uncomfortable  feeling  she  had  before 
experienced ;  perhaps  it  was  the  first 
faint  foreshadowing  of  a  terrible  re- 
morse she  was  to  know  in  the  days  to 
come :  whatever  the  cause,  there  welled 
up  within  her,  over  the  admiration,  nay, 
the  reverence,  a  sudden  flood  of  pity. 
But  it  was  pity  that  in  its  kinship  was 
divine. 

"  You  don't  say  anything  :  you  don't 
like  them?"  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  bitter  disappointment  in  his  tone, 
or  misreading  the  look  that  accompa- 
nied it. 

"  Not  like  them !"  Helen  drew  a 
long  breath.  "  They  are  beautiful !  beau- 
tiful !  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  my 
admiration.  And,  though  such  work  is 
as  far  beyond  me  as  the  stars,  honestly, 
I  am  not  a  bad  judge  of  such  things, 
and — if  you  have  ever  doubted  it, 
though  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible — 
you  have  genius  beyond  question.  There 
is  not  much  work  like  this  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  studios  of  acknowledged 
artists.     And  to  have  done  it  alone  !" 

For  the  first  time  in  all  her  inter- 
course with  him  there  had  spoken  her 
true  self.  For  in  his  look  there  had 
lain  the  touchstone. 

"  Helen !" 

Then  she  knew — saw  as  one  sees  a 
whole  landscape  in  a  lightning-flash — 
what  it  was  that  she  had  done ;  that 
on  what,  to  her,  had  been  lightly  en- 
graved "  Comedy," on  theothcrside  would 
be  sunk,  in  black  letters, "  Tragedy."  She 
was  looking  at  one  of  the  pictures  at 
the  moment, — a  tree-trunk,  overgrown 
with  brambles,  fallen  across  a  wild  little 


brook.  Years  after  she  saw  the  picture 
again,  and  shuddered  as  at  an  open 
grave. 

"  Helen  1" 

"  Don't  speak ;  don't  speak  to  me. 
Oh,  what  have  I  done?" 

She  stood  a  moment  bewildered  and 
dizzy,  then,  disregarding  his  beseech- 
ing call,  his  outstretched  hand,  hurried 
from  him,  leaving  him  standing  there, 
amazed,  with  the  pictures,  the  Ibrgotten 
embroidery,  and  the  absorbing  book. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  a  tele- 
gram went  over  the  wires  : 

"  Release  me  from  the  bond.  Anto- 
nio." 

Next  morning  a  telegram  came  travel- 
ling back : 

"  I  hold  thee  to  the  bond.     Shylock." 

III. 

"  You  have  been  ill  ?" 

She  looked  so,  indeed,  for  there  were 
great  dark  circles  beneath  her  eyes,  her 
face  was  pale,  and  the  hand  he  held  was 
hot  and  feverish. 

"  It  was  nothing.  I  am  better.  I 
have  not  slept  much, — that  is  all." 

They  were  in  the  great  barn,  where- 
on Solomon  had  lavished  every  thought 
and  convenience,  for  cattle  must  be  cared 
for,  though  women  struggle  along  with 
the  rude  household  implements  of  half 
a  century  ago, — working  from  four  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  at  night.  The 
Kingsleyan  division  of  labor  finds  no 
echo  in  a  farmer's  household.  The 
women  not  only  have  all  the  weeping  to 
do,  but  they  have  most  of  the  working 
as  well. 

Helen  had  slipped  out  to  the  barn 
that  morning,  as  she  hoped,  unobserved, 
and  had  climbed  to  her  favorite  seat  in 
the  loft.  Lambert  had  followed,  and 
she,  knowing  what  was  coming,  stood 
before  him,  distressed  and  anxious,  the 
quiet  self-possession  that  had  always 
marked  her  departed,  leaving  her  con- 
scious and  unready  as  any  bashful 
school-girl. 

"  I  am  sorry."  He  still  held  her 
hand.  "  I  wanted  to  see  you,  too,  so 
much  these  last  three  days  :  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  something.     You  know  what, 
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Helen?"  His  clasp  of  her  hand  had 
grown  almost  painful,  but  she  did  not 
feel  it,  as  she  drooped  her  head  and 
made  no  answer.  This  the  Helen  Ath- 
erton  who  had  quietly  refused  a  half- 
dozen  men  !     "  You  do  know  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know." 

She  made  no  attempt  at  evasion. 
There  darted  through  her  mind — and 
so  strangely  can  there  be  at  times  two 
entirely  separate  trains  of  ideas,  that  she 
found  distinct  amusement  in  this  lower 
one  —  the  thought  of  how  the  girl 
whom  she  had  been  would  have  simu- 
lated pretty  and  foolish  unconsciousness, 
would  have  blushed  and  giggled  and 
declared  she  "  couldn't  possibly  guess." 

"  Wait :  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
And  then,  from  the  beginning,  she  told 
him  of  the  careless  plot  between  her 
brother  and  herself, — how  she  had  used 
her  utmost  effort  to  induce  his  love,  had 
exerted  herself  to  charm  as  she  had 
never  done  in  her  life  before,  and,  now 
that  she  had  succeeded,  would  have  none 
of  it.  She  told  the  story  quietly,  effec- 
tively, the  writer-element  in  her  acting 
consciously.  She  knew  she  was  telling 
a  well-arranged  story  as  she  sat  there 
on  the  hay,  the  great  window  in  front 
of  them, — a  picturesque  frame  for  the 
mountains  and  fields  and  rivers  she 
felt  she  should  always  hate.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  excuse  in  her  story,  her 
summer  novel. 

"  And  I, — what  was  my  place  in  your 
plot?" 

This  was  after  a  long  silence  that 
had  been  broken  at  last  by  her  control 
suddenly  giving  way  and  her  turning  to 
him  with  the  cry,  "Say  something!  — 
say  anything, — even  though  it  be  that 
you  hate  me !" 

"Your  place?  I  never  thought. 
I  don't  try  to  excuse  myself.  I  was 
blind,  intoxicated.  I  saw  nothing.  We 
planned  it  thoughtlessly,  and  I  carried 
it  out, — criminally." 

"  Was  it  worth  while,  I  wonder,  for 
two  weeks — no,  eleven  days — of  happi- 
ness, to  cause  us  both  a  lifetime  of 
misery, — for  you,  perhaps,  more  even 
than  for  me?"  with  gentle  and  generous 
understanding.     "  I  was  not  mistaken. 


Poor,  and  friendless,  and  unknown,  you 
do  care  for  me?" 

"  Yes." 

It  was  from  the  intensity  of  pain 
that  her  voice  was  sullen. 

"  Then  what  does  anything  else  mat- 
ter? I  am  young,  and  will  work  my 
way.  Poverty,  with  you,  will  only  be 
an  additional  spur." 

She  shook  her  head  gravely  and  sadly. 
There  was  in  her  reply  much  of  the 
material  element  that  is  in  every  good 
woman's  love  : 

"  I  know  the  world  better  than  you. 
I  am  not  one  to  think  it  fails  to  recog- 
nize genius ;  but  recognition  is  slow  in 
coming.  A  wife  would  only  drag  you 
down.  Though  I  might  say  '  yes'  for 
my  own  sake,  it  should  still  be  '  no'  for 
yours.  Necessity  would  clog  your  genius, 
or  you  would  fail  to  reach  the  best, 
knowingly,  for  love  of  us.  I  have  seen 
too  many  pot-boilers  not  to  understand 
that.  And  then  you  do  not  know — you 
have  had  no  means  of  knowing — how 
much  in  success  besides  talent  is  due  to 
name  and  position." 

"Archimedes  was  not  the  only  person 
who  weakly  longed  for  a  stand-point, 
that  he  might  move  the  world.  I  will 
find  the  stand-point." 

He  looked  so  bright  and  hopeful  as  he 
said  it  that  more  than  ever  the  pitiful- 
ness  of  the  whole  affair  came  to  her. 
It  had  been  such  a  useless,  wanton  sac- 
rifice,— as  though  she  had  pulled  to 
pieces  in  sport  one  of  the  butterflies 
hovering  over  the  blackberry-bushes 
yonder.  And  then,  in  the  midst  of  her 
broken  sobs,  she  began,  whimsically  as 
any  woman  living  does  when  cornered, 
for  they  all  love  to  shift  blame  from 
their  own  shoulders, — 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  some- 
thing dreadful  about  yourself!  If  there 
were  insanity  in  your  family,  or  your 
grandfather  had  murdered  somebody,  or 
if  you  were  only  something  not  quite  as 
you  seem  !" 

"  I  will,  then."  He  turned  suddenly 
on  her  a  face  full  of  love  and  laughter. 
"  One  masquerade  is  as  fair  as  another. 
It  has  been  diamond  cut  diamond  all 
along.     I'm    not   a   cloistered    country- 
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boy.  I've  lived  in  more  than  one  city ; 
I  never  heard  of  the  Fosdicks ;  I  never 
saw  '  beyond  Lacony'  till  this  summer, 
and  Solomon  is  an  old  braggart.  I'm 
not  poor,  I'm  not  without  position,  I'm 
not  friendless,  I'm  not  altogether  un- 
known." 

"  Why — what — Idon'tunderstand — " 

"  I  met  Tom  two  weeks  ago  at  the 
Junction.  Don't  blame  him  :  he  has  not 
an  idea  of  it.  He  was  waiting  for  the 
train,  I  for  the  steamer  across  the  lake. 
We  were  old  friends,  though  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  years, — not  since  I  went 
abroad.  There  was  above  two  hours  to 
wait,  and  we  talked  of  everything  under 
the  sun,  and  at  last,  knowing  my  taste 
for  odd  theories,  he  told  me  of  yours. 
My  resolution  wjis  taken  on  the  spot. 
I  had  been  on  a  sketching-tour  through 
the  mountains,  and  was  in  tramp 
costume.  His  train  came  along  first. 
Instead  of  the  steamer,  I  took  the 
stage,  and  turned  up  here  two  hours 
later." 

"  It  has  been  a  deception  on  your  part 
all  along — "  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 
"  You  have  made  me  suffer, — have 
caused  me  more  agony, — and  all  along 
you  saw  through  me :  you  knew  what 
my  foolish  airs  and  graces  meant,  you 
were  enjoying  the  spectacle  I  made — " 

He  nodded.  His  dancing  eyes  told 
even  more  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  it, 
how  much  he  was  enjoying  now  this 
turning  of  the  tables. 

"  You  didn't  drive  the  cows  to  pasture 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning?" 

"  I  was  in  error  as  to  the  rising-hour 
of  the  worthy  kine,"  with  an  unabashed 
laugh.  "  Solomon  has  since  enlightened 
me. 

"  And  your  education  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  Harvard  is  answerable 
for  it." 

"  Your  stories  of  the  farm,  your  going 
barefoot  through  the  snow,  the  old  min- 
ister, the  accident  on  the  mountain,  the 
visits  to  Laconia  on  the  Fourth,  your 
struggles  to  earn  money  for  paint?" 

"  My  inventive  talent  was  at  least 
equal  to  yours." 

"  Your  painting  ?" 

"  Learned  in  Paris  studios." 


"And  so  you  have  been  laughing  at 
me  all  along  !  Oh,  it  is  abominable  !  To 
think  how  I  have  trusted  you,  have  be- 
lieved in  your  gift, — and  you  are  not 
what  you  appeared  !  I  can  never  forgive 
you  ! — never  !" 

She  was  standing  now  and  looking  at 
him  with  flushed  cheeks  and  angry  eyes, 
fairer,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  her  simple 
Quakerish  print  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  finery.  He  was  standing,  too. 
For  her  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  shaken.  In  his  look  were  mingled 
love  and  amusement,  and  a  budding  con- 
trition as  she  went  on  with  her  anger  and 
reproaches. 

He  broke  in  at  last : 

"  Let  us  call  quits.  Why,  it  was  not 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  that  you  were 
wishing — "  He  had  committed  the  fatal 
mistake  of  reminding  a  woman,  in  argu- 
ment, of  her  own  words. 

"  Let  me  go."  She  tried  to  pass  him. 
"  I  will  hear  nothing  further — " 

"Halloo!      What's  up?" 

A  new  figure,  unobserved  by  both  in 
their  excitement,  had  ascended  to  their 
hiding-place  and  stood  before  them.  It 
was  Tom  Atherton. 

"  Wh;y,  Lambert,  I  meet  you  all  over 
the  country,"  shaking  hands  with 
hearty  cordiality.  "And  right  glad  I 
am  of  it,  too.  What's  the  matter?" 
For  that  something  was  the  matter  was 
evident  to  the  most  obtuse,  which  Mr. 
Atherton  was  far  from  being.  "  Thought 
I'd  run  up  by  the  early  train  ;  but  you 
don't  seem  half  glad,  either  of  you,  to 
see  me."  His  eyes  were  twinkling.  He 
guessed  something ;  the  telegram  had  told 
him  much  ;  the  faces  of  his  sister  and 
his  friend  still  more.  "  What's  wrong, 
Helen?" 

"  Nothing." 

"What's  up,  Lambert?" 

"  A  fooli.shness, — a  mistake, — a  mere 
nothing.  ' 

"  A  mere  nothing !  Indeed  it  was 
not.  I  have  been  shamefully  deceived. 
And  it  was  all  your  fault,  Tom.  I  did 
not  tell  a  soul.  How  was  I  to  guess  his 
appearance  was  all  a  deception  ?" 

Then,  brokenly,  excitedly,  in  excla- 
mations   and    phrases    and    reproachful 
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interruptions,  the  two  tried  to  explain. 
On  one  thing  only  were  they  agreed : 
Mr.  Atherton  was  distinctly  the  one  to 
blame.  So  vehement  were  they  in  their 
reproaches  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
looked  ashamed,  contrite,  afraid  to  give 
vent  to  the  laughter  with  which  he  was 
plainly  struggling.  But  equally  to  both 
was  Helen  implacable. 

"  At  least  there  was  one  reality,"  said 
Lambert,  with  a  glance  that  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

There  was  beginning  to  steal  over  her 
the  humor  of  the  whole  situation ;  and, 
next  to  love,  there  exists  nothing  more 
potent  to  soften  passion.  His  words 
and  looks  completed  the  work.  She 
struggled  with  a  smile, — it  conquered ; 


she  broke  into  laughter  and  held  out  her 
hand.     He  eagerly  seized  it. 

"  And  so  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  We  forgive  each  other.  After  all, 
I  can  afford  to,  for  it  has  proved  that  I 
was  in  the  right.  You  see  my'  theory 
was  correct,  Tom." 

"I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why, 
you  have  contradicted  it  plainly.  Of 
all  the  arguments  ever  advanced  by  a 
woman !  Why,  you  were  not — the 
charm  did  not  lie.  Oh,  does  a  woman 
ever  display  the  slightest  reasoning 
power  about  love?" 

"  It  was  stupidity  !" 

"  It  was  proximity  !" 

"  It  was— Helen  !" 

Esther  Warren. 


SHELLS. 

THESE  castaways  some  billow  rolled 
Along  its  sands,  when  up  the  rocks 
The  young  sun  clambered,  flushed  and  bold. 
Or  when  the  moon  led  down  her  flocks, — 
Lone  shepherdess  with  yellow  locks. 

0  fairy  citadels  of  stone. 

Upon  whose  darkly-winding  stair, 

Like  an  uneasy  ghost,  a  moan 

Goes  up  and  down  and  everywhere. 
Have  ye  no  legends  dim  and  rare  ? 

Where,  in  the  greenish  dark,  with  cold 
And  stony  faces,  drowned  men  pass 

Amid  a  shipwreck's  silk  and  gold, 
And  women  made  for  beauty's  glass 
Float  in  their  shrouds  of  tangled  grass, 


They  lay,  with  spoils  of  swirl  and  swell. 
Until  the  heart  that  rocks  a  fleet 

And  turns  the  spiral  of  a  shell. 
Cloven  by  some  melodious  beat. 
Squandered  their  beauty  at  my  feet. 

Richard  E.  Day. 
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AN    INDIAN    CATTLE-TOWN. 


THE  railroad -towns  in  the  Indian 
Territory  which  are  the  centres  of 
the  cattle-trade  do  not  differ  in  essential 
features  from  the  others  in  the  West 
which  have  been  created  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  yet  have  some  peculiar 
characteristics  not  to  be  observed  else- 
where. No  matter  how  newly  built  the 
town  in  a  Western  State  or  Territory, 
"where  the  title  to  the  land  is  permanent, 
and  when  it  is  surrounded  by  agricul- 
tural settlements,  it  soon  begins  to  take 
on  a  character  of  permanence  ;  and  amid 
all  its  inchoate  rawness  there  are  visible 
signs  that  its  inhabitants  have  begun  to 
create  themselves  homes  and  to  manifest 
a  corporate  existence,  in  public  buildings 
and  the  essential  tokens  of  American 
civilization,  the  school-house  and  the 
church.  In  the  midst  of  the  frame 
storeiiouses  will  arise  the  substantial 
brick  block  ;  and  among  the  board  shan- 
ties of  the  first  nomad  settlers  are  the 
'neat  cottages  and  the  flower-gardens 
that  indicate  the  Anglo-Saxon  instinct 
for  the  creation  of  the  home.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
where  permanent  titles  to  land  cannot 
be  obtained  by  white  settlers,  who,  in 
fact,  can  only  remain  by  license  of  the 
United  States  agent  for  the  conducts  of 
trade  and  business -vocations,  and  in 
consequence  their  dwelling-places  are 
only  temporary  shelters,  and  the  town  a 
board-and-shingle  camp,  except  as  some 
prosperous  half-breed  or  white  citizen 
by  marriage  may  build  himself  a  more 
permanent  establishment.  The  instinct 
for  comfort  and  adornment  cannot  be 
altogether  checked,  and  is  manifest  in 
the  occasional  flower-garden  or  extra 
embellishment  to  the  cottage;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  aspect  is  that  of  a  merely 
temporary  camp. 

Th(!  two  principal  towns  for  the  cattle- 
trade  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  Vinita, 
in  the  Cherokee  Naiion,  and  Muscogee, 
in  the  Creek,  although  a  later  rival, 
Tulsa,    on    the    Arkansas     lliver,    the 


present  terminus  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad,  has  perhaps  by 
this  time  equalled  them  in  size  and  im- 
portance. Of  the  two  former,  Musco- 
gee, on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  on  the  main  route  from  Texas, 
presents  the  most  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic features.  The  first  impression 
on  seeing  it  is  how  ugly  is  the  work 
of  man  when  he  first  intrudes  himself 
upon  nature,  and  how  little  his  habi- 
tations or  his  handiwork  accord  with 
her  tranquil  beauty.  Muscogee  is  in  a 
characteristically  lovely  spot  of  a  lovely 
country.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Arkansas,  which  sweeps  along  in  full 
yellow  tide  between  its  densely-wooded 
banks  of  cotton-wood  and  sycamore,  the 
town  lies  within  a  gentle  depression  of 
the  high  prairie,  which,  in  long  rolls 
like  the  swell  of  a  subsiding  sea,  stretches 
away  to  the  timbered  horizon.  Knolls 
crowned  with  tufts  of  timber  or  bare  in 
conical  smoothness  diversify  the  surface 
of  the  emerald  sea  of  grass,  and  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  rises  a  nobler  hill, 
with  the  substantial  agency  buildings 
upon  it.  The  landscape  has  all  the 
features  of  the  prairie,  with  a  graceful 
variety  often  wanting ;  and  in  the  open- 
ing spring,  when  the  crrass  is  of  a  bright 
green,  sprinkled  with  brilliant  flowers, 
and  the  plain  seems  bathed  in  a  golden 
emerald  glow,  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  pictures.  Into  this  is  interjected  a 
street  or  two  of  wooden  buildings,  stores, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  but 
of  the  rudest  construction,  sometimes 
with  the  square-topped  front  painted, 
but  more  often  not,  and  the  frontier 
dwelling-houses  of  pine  timber  and 
matched  boards,  which  are  the  first  stage 
of  development  from  the  tent  and  the 
wagon-cover,  and  by  no  means  so  sub- 
«stantial  or  so  comfortable  as  the  log 
cabin  of  the  agricultural  settlor.  One 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  whole 
town  hauled  off"  on  a  train  of  flat  cars 
some  day,  and  it  hardly  seems  more  per- 
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manent  than  the  lines  of  freight-cars 
that  stand  in  front  of  it  and  rival  the 
principal  street  in  size  and  architecture. 
It  is  simply  a  camp  of  the  nomads  of 
trade.  But,  as  the  tent  of  an  Arab 
merchant  of  the  desert  may  contain  a 
bag  of  diamonds  worth  a  king's  ransom, 
or  a  bale  of  priceless  silks  of  Samarcand, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
tents of  these  stores  are  necessarily  as 
poor  as  their  exteriors.  On  the  con- 
trary, although  kid  gloves  and  laces  do 
not  form  an  extensive  feature  of  their 
stock  in  trade,  their  contents  often  rep- 
resent a  more  substantial  value  in  cash 
than  those  of  some  magnificent  establish- 
ments in  Eastern  cities  ;  and  accompany- 
ing the  long  boots  and  shirt-sleeves  of 
the  keen-eyed  and  busy  merchants  may 
be  found,  more  often  than  would  be  sup- 
posed, intelligent  culture  and  good  breed- 
ing, and  almost  always  nerve,  shrewdness, 
and  vigorous  enterprise.  Nor  are  grace 
and  intelligence  wanting  in  the  wives 
and  families  of  some  of  these  mer- 
cantile adventurers,  and  sometimes  as 
sharply-contrasted  evidences  of  refine- 
ment and  fashion  will  be  found  in  these 
temporary  homes  as  in  the  officers' 
quarters  of  a  frontier  post. 

But  these  are  not  the  prevailing  and 
distinctive  features  of  the  town,  and,  in 
fact,  their  presence  is  generally  wholly 
unsuspected  by  the  temporary  visitor. 
One  distinct  and  numerous  class  of  in- 
habitants consists  of  the  railroad-hands, 
who  are  here  transferred  and  relieved  on 
their  long  "shifts."  The  conductors 
and  engineers,  the  brakemen  and  sec- 
tion-hands, on  the  long,  double-threaded 
line  of  railroad  that  stretches  to  the 
limit  of  vision  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  of  which  this  town  is  merely  a  gan- 
glion, throng  about  the  station  and  the 
cattle-yards  and  adorn  the  piazza  and 
corridor  of  the  railroad  caravansary. 
They  are  a  degree  ruder  and  more  vigor- 
ous than  their  fellows  of  the  East,  and 
the  substance  of  their  existence  is  al- 
most as  wholly  of  the  line  as  that  of  the 
sailor  on  the  high  seas  of  his  ship  and 
her  voyage.  They  are  of  a  class  which 
begins  to  have  a  typical  appearance  and 
manner ;   and  the  railroad-man  may  be 


recognized  as  readily  as  the  sailor,  al- 
though masquerading  with  uncindered 
face  and  unoiled  garments.  And,  con- 
sidering his  multiplication,  in  emphasis, 
he  may  acquire  a  similar  distinctive 
representation  in  literature  and  the  drama. 
The  Western  train-man  will  be  like  the 
sperm-whaler  or  the  man-of-war's-man 
in  the  comparison  of  his  experience  and 
manner  of  life  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary fisherman  or  merchant-sailor  ;  and 
the  adventures  and  happenings  of  a 
week's  trip  through  the  Territory  will 
furnish  more  variety  than  a  lifetime  in 
tamer  regions. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cattle  come 
from  the  vast  fields  of  Texas,  and  are 
shipped  at  the  various  rendezvous  along 
the  railroad  to  which  they  have  been 
driven.  They  are  crowded  into  the  cars 
as  thickly  as  they  can  stand,  and  are 
slowly  transported  in  the  long  trains, 
indicating  their  impatience  by  their 
rattling  horns  and  their  sufferings  by 
bovine  sighs  as  their  angry  eyes  gleam 
through  the  interstices  in  their  moving 
pens.  They  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down, 
for  one  in  that  position  would  soon  be^ 
trampled  to  death  by  its  companions, 
and  each  train  is  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  "  cow-punchers,"  whose  business 
it  is  to  goad  with  sharp  stakes  the  un- 
fortunate animal  which  may  have  sunk 
through  weariness,  until  it  rises  to  its 
feet  again.  At  rare  intervals  the  cattle 
are  disembarked  at  some  corral  for  feed 
and  water ;  and  so  the  slow  and  painful 
journey  goes  on,  by  day  and  night,  until 
the  final  market  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
is  reached.  The  owners  of  the  consign- 
ments travel  with  their  cattle,  and  are 
of  the  usual  class  of  rancheros  and  the 
rough-and-ready  cattle-dealers.  They 
eat  and  sleep  in  company  with  the  train- 
hands  in  the  caboose,  which  is  a  long  car 
fitted  up  with  benches  along  its  sides 
and  has  something  of  the  atmosphere 
and  appearance  of  a  ship's  forecastle. 
Such  passengers  are  apt  to  amuse  them- 
selves during  the  tedium  of  the  trip  with 
"  draw-poker"  and  refresh  themselves 
from  supplies  of  frontier  whiskey.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  friendly  riot,  and  occasionally  an 
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altercation,  which  is  settled  by  the 
prompt  weapons  in  every  one's  belt,  and 
it  more  than  once  happens  that  a 
wounded  cow-boy,  or  even  a  dead  one,  is 
taken  out  of  the  car  at  the  next  station. 
The  train-hands  have  to  be  of  the  sort 
to  cope  with  passengers  of  this  kind  on 
some  sort  of  equality  and  defend  them- 
selves, if  they  cannot  keep  the  peace, 
so  that  they  are  generally  as  quick  on 
the  trigorer  as  the  average  frontiersmen. 
They  are  sometimes  compelled  to  deal 
with  these  gentry  under  still  more  criti- 
cal circumstances,  when  some  of  the 
outlaws  and  desperadoes  who  infest  the 
Territory  undertake  to  secure  transport 
with  no  other  tickets  than  their  revol- 
vers. A  party  of  these  will  sometimes 
board  a  train  as  it  is  halted  at  a  water- 
ing-tank, and  then  there  is  a  prompt 
show  of  force  between  the  train-hands 
and  the  intruders.  If  the  latter  are 
wholly  overmatched  by  numbers,  there 
is  usually  a  frank  admission  of  the  fact, 
and  the  right  of  passage  is  admitted  in 
an  interchange  of  the  rough  and  racy 
badinage  of  the  border.  If  the  odds  are 
the  other  way,  there  is  as  prompt  an  ejec- 
tion ;  and  on  a  fair  equality  there  may  be 
a  fight,  resulting  in  submission  or  expul- 
sion, in  the  one  case  the  bleeding  con- 
ductor and  brakemen  going  on  with  the 
train  carrying  its  unwelcome  passengers, 
while  in  the  other  it  moves  away  bom- 
barded by  pistol-shots.  A  long  journey 
of  this  kind  under  the  burning  sun  by 
day  and  through  the  wide  plains  bathed 
in  mist  at  night,  the  shriek  of  the  engine 
alone  breaking  the  mysterious  silence, 
and  the  lamp-lit  caboose  seeming  like 
the  cabin  of  a  ship  on  the  illimitable 
ocean,  is  one  to  fill  the  mind  with 
strange  fancies,  and  is  as  little  like  the 
ordinary  prosaic  travel  in  a  passenger- 
car  as  the  life  in  the  forecastle  of  a 
merchant-ship  is  like  that  in  the  cabin 
of  an  ocean-steamer.  Over  the  vast 
plains,  too,  the  head-lights  of  the  loco- 
motives are  visible  at  a  distance  like 
ships'  lanterns  at  sea,  or  rather  like 
the  red  star  of  the  light-house,  and  their 
slow  approach  and  increasing  glare,  and 
the  weird  effect  of  the  noise  and  lum- 
bering strain  of  the  laden  cars,  are  sugges- 


tive of  the  apparition  of  some  strange 
monster.  The  sharp  bark  of  the  coyote 
echoes  the  shriek  of  the  engine,  and  the 
wild  deer  breaks  out  of  the  thicket  and 
scours  the  plain  at  its  approach.  It  is 
like  voyaging  in  the  mistiness  and  mys- 
tery of  the  sea,  and  the  storm  and  wind 
are  hardly  less  appalling  in  their  strength 
and  power  as  they  sweep  over  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  plain.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  singular  that  the 
railroad-hands  differ  in  essential  degree 
from  their  sober  fellows  of  the  East, 
whose  labors  are  comparatively  an  epi- 
sode in  the  commonplace  circumstances 
of  ordinary  life. 

Muscogee,  besides  being  a  point  from 
which  the  constantly-increasing  herds 
raised  in  the  Territory  are  shipped, 
is  a  place  for  feeding  and  watering 
the  cattle  en  route  from  Texas,  which 
are  turned  out  into  large  corrals,  and 
consequently  there  are  large  numbers  of 
rancheros  and  cow-boys  congregated  in 
its  caravansary  or  camped  about  the 
town.  It  is  also  on  the  road  to  the 
ferries  across  the  Arkansas  River,  and  a 
natural  halting-point  for  herds  that  are 
being  driven  on  the  eastern  trails  to 
points  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Per- 
haps some  thumb-nail  sketches  of  typi- 
cal figures  among  these  wild  horsemen 
and  the  nomads  of  the  plain  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  their  characteristics  than 
a  more  general  description.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  are  all  hardy, 
bronzed  by  the  sun  to  a  deep  red  unless 
nature  has  given  a  darker  pigment  to 
their  skins,  keen-eyed,  and  of  the  free 
and  reckless  carriage  natural  to  their 
manner  of  life,  long-haired  and  flap- 
hatted,  and  dressed  in  the  rough-and- 
ready  garments  of  the  frontier.  Not 
unfrequently  there  is  a  border -dandy 
among  them,  who  is  as  punctilious  in 
regard  to  his  dress  and  accoutrements 
as  a  fashionable  exquisite,  and  quite 
conscious  of  the  elements  of  pictu- 
resqueness  in  his  appearance.  Such  a 
one  will  show  a  set  of  white  teeth 
through  his  moustache,  and  will  very 
probably  carry  a  tooth-brush  in  his 
boot-leg,  while  liis  long  locks  are  care- 
fully oiled  and  his  slouched  hat  is  set  on 
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at  an  accurate  angle.  There  goes  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  kind,  tall  and 
graceful,  with  an  easy  swing  to  his  broad 
shoulders  and  a  slight  self-consciousness 
in  his  carriage.  He  has  been  in  Mexico, 
for  he  wears  a  sombrero  with  stiff  rims 
and  dangling  tassels  to  its  band  in  place 
of  the  slouched  felt,  and  gives  further 
token  in  the  red  sash  around  his  waist, 
in  which  the  ivory  handles  of  his  brace 
of  revolvers  are  conspicuous.  His 
flannel  shirt  is  embroidered  down  the 
breast,  and  has  a  wide  collar  that  sets  off 
his  bronzed  and  columnar  neck.  His 
trousers  are  of  buckskin,  glossy  and 
stained  by  constant  contact  with  the 
saddle  ;  his  boots  reach  to  the  knee,  and 
their  heels  are  adorned  with  enormous 
spurs,  whose  bells  jingle  as  he  walks. 
Under  some  circumstances  such  dandy- 
ism might  give  the  impression  of  fraud, 
of  an  attempt  at  masquerading  for  the 
purpose  of  astonishing  the  "  tender- 
foot ;"  but  the  instinct  for  ornament  is 
not  confined  to  fashionable  society,  and 
the  bravest  and  most  skilful  Indian 
warrior  may  be  the  most  careful  to  get 
himself  up  in  war-paint  and  feathers. 
The  experienced  eye  is  not  readily  de- 
ceived in  such  cases,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  glance  and  carriage  of  the 
dandy  ranchero  which  shows  that  he  is 
no  sham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
cattle  that  are  being  driven  through  the 
Territory  this  season,  and  dominates  his 
band  of  cow-boys  as  much  by  his  per- 
sonal qualities  as  by  his  position.  When 
he  gets  to  St.  Louis  he  will  don  broad- 
cloth, have  his  hair  cut,  and  conduct 
himself  like  a  polished  gentleman  until 
he  is  ready  to  return  to  the  plains. 
More  than  one  scion  of  the  English 
aristocracy  or  college  graduate  from  the 
Eastern  States  is  managino;  his  cattle- 
ranch  in  these  days  and  showing  him- 
self the  equal  in  manhood  of  the  fron- 
tiersman who  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  the  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  one  would  fancy  as 
a  companion  in  an  emergency  the  stout 
and  unpretending  individual  whose  care- 
less roughness  of  attire  shows  that  the 
idea  of  his  personal  appearance  is  wholly 


absent  from  his  mind,  and  whose  short 
and  sturdy  form  is  without  the  slightest 
element  of  the  picturesque.  There  is 
an  air  of  good-humored  determination  in 
the  lines  of  his  countenance  and  about 
the  firm  lips,  which  are  not  obscured  by 
the  closely-trimmed  beard ;  and  his  air, 
although  unassuming,  is  that  of  one 
equal  to  all  comers.  Nor,  although  his 
garments  are  covered  with  the  dust  of 
the  trail  and  the  neckerchief  that  sheds 
the  sun  from  the  back  of  his  neck  is 
soiled,  does  he  seem  like  the  sloven  any 
more  than  like  the  dandy.  Grease  and 
slovenliness  are,  in  fact,  the  surest  out- 
ward signs  of  the  frontier  humbug,  and 
are  readily  distinguished  from  the  rough- 
and-ready  carelessness  of  attire  that  is 
suited  to  the  storm  and  dust,  the  days 
in  the  saddle  and  the  nights  with  the 
ground  for  a  couch. 

Here  ride  a  couple  of  cow-boys  up  the 
street  on  their  ponies,  which  are  thin 
and  worn  with  the  lono;  trail,  but  hardv 
and  vigorous.  Their  riders  are  like- 
wise somewhat  subdued,  although  not 
fatigued,  by  the  journey,  and  ride  in  a 
business-like  way,  with  their  thoughts 
on  the  herd  and  the  camp.  Their 
minds  are  not  yet  relieved  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  as  they  will  be 
when  the  herd  is  delivered  at  the  ship- 
ping-point. Then  they  will  "turn 
themselves  loose"  with  their  fellows  in 
one  grand  and  prolonged  spree,  in  which 
they  will  very  likely  "  take  the  town," 
and  turn  its  streets  into  a  pandemo- 
nium, charging  to  and  fro  on  horseback, 
shouting,  yelling,  and  pistol-firing,  until 
they  have  worked  off  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  "  hurrah,"  or  the  forty-rod  whiskey 
has  laid  them  out  senseless  on  the 
ground.  A  cattle-town  on  one  of  these 
occasions  is  a  very  lively  place,  in  which 
those  who  are  not  protected  by  the  di- 
vinity that  hedges  drunken  men  would 
do  well  to  keep  within-doors.  For  the 
present  these  cow-boys  are  under  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  and,  having 
renewed  their  supply  of  tobacco  at  the 
stores,  are  on  the  way  to  camp,  where, 
after  supper,  they  will  take  their  turns 
as  sentinels  of  the  herd,  which  will  be 
"  rounded  up"  at  sunset.     Each  carries 
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his  "slicker" — otherwise  his  oilskin  coat 
— in  a  roll  behind  him,  and  the  handles 
of  their  brass-mounted  pistols  protrude 
from  their  worn  leather  holsters. 

A  more  notable,  or  at  least  a  more 
famous,  figure  than  either  of  those  that 
have  been  sketched  is  seen  crossinu*  the 
street  on  foot.  This  is  a  half-breed  In- 
dian, of  strong  and  active  although  some- 
what corpulent  figure.  His  face  is  beard- 
less and  full,  the  expression  too  sedate  to 
be  called  good-humored,  but  very  far  from 
being  reckless  or  ferocious,  and,  except 
for  his  reputation,  he  w^ould  hardly  be 
picked  out  as  one  of  the  most  coolly 
courageous  men  on  the  frontier,  the  com- 
mander of  a  partisan  corps  whose  ser- 
vice is  one  of  constant  hardship  and 
danger,  and  whose  formidable  name  does 
not  reach  the  record  of  the  men  who 
have  fallen  by  his  hand.  This  is  the 
redoubtable  Captain  Sam  Six-Killer,  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  Indian 
police,  under  the  orders  of  the  Agent  of 
the  five  chief  tribes  in  the  Territory. 
He  is  a  native  Cherokee,  having  com- 
menced his  service  against  criminals  as 
a  sheriff  in  his  own  nation,  and  his 
surname  is  inherited,  and  not  derived 
from  his  own  exploits,  the  Six-Killer 
family  being  a  numerous  and  powerful 
one  in  the  tribe.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
linen  duster,  and  not  even  a  pistol  is 
visible,  although  of  course  he  is  not 
without  one ;  and  the  only  token  of  his 
service  is  the  pair  of  blue  pantaloons 
ornamented  with  a  gilt  stripe.  His 
force  consists  of  about  twenty  native  In- 
dians, usually  half-breeds  like  himself, 
who  may  be  seen  lounging  about  the 
town  or  the  agency  when  not  on  active 
service.  The  duty  of  this  body  is  to 
hunt  down  the  horse-  and  cattle-thieves, 
arrest  the  native  outlaws  and  criminals, 
break  up  the  illicit  whiskey  -  selling, 
which  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  white  and 
native  authorities  and  the  severity  of 
the  punishment,  and  meet  the  thousand 
and  one  exigencies  of  preserving  order 
among  such  a  population.  Its  ordinary 
demands  are  exacting  enough  in  hard- 
ship and  danger,  where  a  circuit  of  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  may  have  to   be 


traversed  and  where  every  man  is  armed 
and  ready  to  shoot,  to  discourage  even 
the  rough  riders  of  the  Territory,  and 
its  frequent  episodes  are  of  an  appall- 
ingly desperate  character.  Very  fre- 
quently an  Indian  desperado  who  has 
been  outlawed  by  his  tribe,  like  the  no- 
torious Dick  Glass,  a  half-breed  Creek 
and  negro,  the  fame  of  whose  exploits 
has  been  the  theme  of  telegraph  news- 
dispatches,  will  gather  around  him  a 
body  of  followers  as  desperate  as  him- 
self and  embark  in  a  career  of  plunder 
and  outrage.  To  overtake  such  a  band, 
which  helps  itself  to  the  best  horses  it 
can  steal,  when  in  flight,  requires  hard 
riding,  and  to  track  it  in  the  wide  cir- 
cuit of  the  woods  and  prairie,  when  it 
is  familiar  with  every  hiding-place  and 
expert  in  every  form  of  plains-craft,  re- 
quires accomplished  skill.  And  when 
either  is  done,  there  is  the  certainty  of 
a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  foes  are 
equally  matched  in  marksmanship  and 
courage,  and  the  dead  and  desperately 
wounded  are  sure  to  be  counted  on  both 
sides.  Several  such  fights  have  occurred 
with  this  very  Dick  Glass  and  his  follow- 
ers, and,  although  the  band  has  been  dis- 
persed and  its  leader  wounded  and  made 
prisoner  more  than  once,  he  has  survived 
and  escaped,  and  at  this  writing  has  not 
yet  been  "  wiped  out,"  although  there 
is  no  question  but  that  he  will  die  in 
his  boots.  I  saw  the  posse  bring  in  a 
couple  of  prisoners  who  had  committed 
a  murder  on  a  native  Creek  with  whom 
they  had  been  at  feud.  They  had  rid- 
den out  of  the  thicket  upon  him  sud- 
denly, as  he  was  sitting  at  the  door  of 
his  cabin,  and  shot  him  dead  before  he 
could  get  inside  and  secure  his  gun.  His 
widow  had  ridden  in  with  the  news  as 
soon  as  they  had  disappeared,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  a  party  was  out  in  pursuit. 
They  followed  the  trail  for  three  days, 
and  finally  surrounded  and  seized  the 
murderers  at  their  camp  in  a  cane-brake. 
The  chief  criminal  was  a  burly  half- 
breed  of  the  negro  admixture,  which 
often  makes  a  very  bad  cross  with  the 
Indian,  the  result  combining  the  vices  of 
both  races.  He  was  mounted  on  his 
own  horse,  which  was  led  by  one  of  the 
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police  on  horseback,  and  wore  handcuffs, 
being:  also  further  secured  by  a  rope  from 
his  ankles  under  the  belly  of  his  horse. 
He  was  a  most  forbiddinir  and  desperate- 
looking  reprobate,  his  thick  lips  pouted 
out  in  sullen  an^rer  and  his  small  eyes 
gleaming  ferociously  under  the  pent- 
house of  his  hat.  The  other  prisoner 
was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  probably 
led  into  the  crime  by  the  influence 
of  his  older  companion.  They  were 
consigned  to  the  calaboose,  and  would 
be  delivered  over  to  the  Creek  author- 
ities for  trial.  Captain  Six-Killer  some- 
times varies  such  duties  as  these  with 
the  more  agreeable  task  of  escorting  rail- 
road magnates  who  make  the  journey 
through  the  Territory  and  whose  wealth 
gives  them  nervous  apprehensions  of 
being  kidnapped  or  robbed.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  bears  his  lion- 
izing modestly,  and  discreetly  carries  off 
his  share  of  the  champagne,  doubtless 
inwardly  amused  at  the  fears  which  too 
much  money  brings  to  its  possessors. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  meet  at  Mus- 
cogee the  hero  of  a  sieire  on  a  small 
scale,  who  had  obstructed  the  progress 
of  a  railroad  by  a  fortalice  of  his  own 
construction  and  defended  mainly  by  his 
own  six-shooting  rifle.  He  himself  and 
his  exploit  were  specimens  of  one,  and 
not  altogether  an  extraordinary,  phase  of 
Territorial  life.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
bearing  the  name  of  Pat  Shanahan,  and, 
although  he  had  readily  adapted  him- 
self to  the  border  ways,  his  genuine 
Kerry  brogue  retained  its  unadulterated 
flavor,  and  the  cast  of  his  features, 
his  red  hair,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  un- 
mistakably Celtic.  He  was  voluble  on 
the  subject  of  his  wrongs,  and  recounted 
his  exploits  with  native  eloquence.  Mr. 
Shanahan  had  penetrated  into  the  Terri- 
tory with  the  progress  of  a  railroad,  and 
when  an  end  had  come  to  his  employment 
with  the  pick  and  shovel  the  free  life  was 
so  attractive  that  he  was  loath  to  depart. 
He  took  up  with  an  Indian  woman,  and, 
without,  it  was  said,  going  through  the 
formalities  either  of  marriage  or  of  taking 
out  papers  for  citizenship,  had  built  him- 
self a  cabin  on  the  prairie  and  proceeded 
to  fence  in  and  cultivate  a  field.      In 


course  of  time  the  railroad  resumed  its 
progress,  and  its  line  was  run  through 
Mr.  Shanahan's  demesne.  This  was  an 
invasion  of  his  rights  which  he  could 
not  tolerate,  and  he  promptly  ordered  the 
surveyors  off  his  territory,  enforcing  his 
demands  with  the  moral  force  of  a  rifle 
in  his  hand  and  two  pistols  in  his  belt. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  convince  him 
that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  tribal 
council  for  their  action,  Pat's  temper 
rising  higher  at  every  moment,  they  dis- 
creetly withdrew  for  reinforcements.  On 
the  succeeding  morning,  when  they  rode 
up  with  a  more  formidable  party,  they 
discovered  that  Mr.  Shanahan  had  occu- 
pied the  hours  of  their  absence  in  con- 
structing a  formidable  fortification  from 
which  to  defend  his  possession.  He  had 
built  a  fort  of  sods  and  earth  directly  in 
the  path  of  their  survey.  It  was  duly 
loop-holed  for  musketry,  and  above  it,  on 
a  pole,  floated  a  flag  of  defiance,  which 
was  an  article  of  wearing-apparel  of  a  dif- 
ferent sexuality  from  that  under  which 
Midshipman  Easy  and  Gascoigne  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  defence  of  the 
felucca,  and  not  of  a  color  that  would 
seemingly  have  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  an  ardent  Irishman.  In  fact,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  it  was  a  red 
flannel  shirt.  As  they  rode  up,  the  face 
of  the  commander  appeared  above  the 
ramparts,  and  his  voice  poured  out  upon 
them  a  flood  of  objurgation  and  defiance. 
Again  discretion  prevailed,  and  the  sur- 
veyors retired,  to  make  their  complaint 
to  the  tribal  authorities.  The  sheriff  of 
the  district  went  out  with  a  posse  to  re- 
move the  obstruction ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  commander  of  the  fort  had  not 
only  strengthened  and  enlarged  his  de- 
fences, but  had  summoned  several  of  his 
squaw's  relations  to  his  assistance.  It 
was  said,  in  fact,  that  she  had  insti- 
gated his  resistance  and  had  threat- 
ened to  abandon  him  for  a  coward  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  run  over  by  a  set 
of  intruders.  At  any  rate,  there  were 
several  rifles  showing  at  the  loop-holes, 
and,  after  a  brief  parley,  the  sheriff  him- 
self concluded  that  it  was  safer  not  to 
attack  a  party  that  had  the  advantage  of 
protection  and  was  evidently  determined 
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on  a  desperate  resistance.  For  the  third 
time  the  valiant  Shanahan  was  left  mas- 
ter of  the  field  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
chief  himself  arrived  with  a  formidable 
force  that  he  became  convinced  that 
further  resistance  was  useless  and  struck 
his  flag,  having,  however,  secured  the 
glory  of  having  stopped  a  railroad  for  a 
week  by  the  force  of  his  own  right  arm 
and  stout  heart.  The  fort  was  ploughed 
over  and  dismantled,  and  its  material 
is  undistinguishable  in  the  railroad-em- 
bankment, but  the  memory  of  his  gal- 
lant defence  against  the  encroachments 
of  monopoly  deserves  a  commemorative 
monument.  It  unfortunately  happened, 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  that 
he  forgot  that  he  had  no  legal  right 
himself  in  the  premises,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  exploit  were  not  only  that 
his  fields  were  broken  through,  but  that 
he  was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  reser- 
vation, in  which  he  had  not  acquired 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  His  journey 
to  Muscogee  was  to  plead  his  case  before 
the  Agent,  which  he  did  without  suc- 
cess, in  spite  of  his  eloquence.  What 
became  of  him  I  know  not ;  but,  from 
his  unsubdued  spirit,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  went  back  to  his  squaw  and  is 
still  a  resident  of  the  Territory,  with  or 
without  the  formality  of  acquiring  citi- 
zenship. He  is  by  no  means  the  only 
strange  character  and  exile  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  who  has 
found  shelter  in  the  Territory  or  been 
left  stranded  there  by  misfortune.  I 
once  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  a  Portuguese  physician,  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  who  was  passing  the  decline 
of  his  years  as  a  Creek  citizen  as  com- 
fortably as  a  severe  ophthalmia  would 
permit. 

Not  many  of  the  native  Indians  are 
to  be  seen  about  Muscogee.  They  are 
uneasy  in  its  noise  and  bustle,  and  feel 
like  aliens  in  the  strange  colony  that  has 
settled  within  their  borders  and  whose 
people  eye  them  with  curiosity  or  con- 
tempt. There  is  occasionally  an  int(!lli- 
gent  half-breed  who  has  a  store  and  holds 
bis  own  in  the  keen  competition  of  trade 
with  his  white  rivals,  or  is  the  owner  of 


a  plantation  or  a  cattle-ranch.  There 
are  some  among  the  Creeks,  as  well 
as  the  Cherokees,  who  are  wealthy  and 
enterprising  and  who  inherit  the  quali- 
ties as  well  as  the  names  of  the  ad- 
venturers and  army -officers  who  early 
formed  connections  with  the  tribe. 
Among  these  are  families  like  the  Mc- 
Intoshes  and  the  Perrymans,  who  exer- 
cise a  commanding  influence  in  the  po- 
litical aflairs  of  the  nation.  These  visit 
and  do  business  in  Muscogee,  but  are  not 
distinguishable  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms from  the  whites,  while  some  of 
them  bear  such  small  traces  of  their  In- 
dian blood  as  to  leave  its  presence  en- 
tirely unsuspected.  But  the  full-blood 
Creeks,  like  the  Cherokees,  draw  away 
from  the  presence  of  the  railroad  into 
remoter  and  less  disturbed  regions,  and, 
although  occasionally  visiting  tlie  town 
to  trade,  do  not  mix  with  the  white  in- 
habitants, and  withdraw  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Creeks  are  less  solitary  in  their 
habits  and  more  gregarious  than  the 
Cherokees,  living  in  communities  of  their 
own,  which  are  called  "  towns,"  but 
which  are  more  like  a  rural  neighbor- 
hood, and  which  have  a  sort  of  subordi- 
nate government  of  their  own,  under 
headmen,  who  exercise  a  modified  au- 
thority in  the  afl"airs  of  the  community. 
When  the  native  Creeks  visit  the 
town  to  trade  they  usually  come  in 
parties  from  a  neighborhood,  or  at  least 
in  families.  Yonder  is  a  party  going 
home  after  having  exchanged  their 
skins  and  furs  or  game  for  store-sup- 
plies. They  look  like  a  band  of  gypsies, 
except  for  their  unmistakably  Indian 
contour  and  color.  They  are  mounted 
on  tough  and  wiry  ponies,  the  men  un- 
encumbered, but  the  women  with  the 
bags  of  supplies  behind  them  on  the 
saddle,  and  very  often  the  stout  urchin, 
with  his  legs  spread  out,  roosting  on  the 
bag,  another  in  front,  and  the  baby  in 
arms.  The  women  wear  gaudy  shawls 
over  their  heads,  and  homespun  or  calico 
dresses,  and  the  men  the  usual  rough 
garments  of  the  frontier,  generally  be- 
traying the  Indian  instinct  by  the  feather 
in  the  hat-band  or  the  striped  hunting- 
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shirt.  They  ride  on  silently  and  soberly, 
casting  stealthy  glances  from  their  black 
eyes,  and  evidently  uncomfortable,  until 
the  broad  prairie  swallows  them  up  or 
they  disappear  in  a  belt  of  woods,  when 
their  silence  will  give  way  to  chatter, 
unless  by  chance  they  come  upon  some 
strange  white  man.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  mixture  of  the  negro  among 
the  Creeks,  which  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  among  the  Cherokees ;  and  the 
powerful  African  blood  is  conquering  a 
predominant  place  over  the  native  strain, 
although  there  are  still  many  Creeks 
who  are  jealous  of  the  purity  of  their 
race  and  descent.  Some  of  the  half- 
breeds  of  Creek  and  negro  blood  are 
among  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in 
wealth  and  intelligence ;  but  very  often, 
as  has  been  said,  the  cross  results  in  a 
specimen  who  combines  the  ferocity  of 
the  Indian  with  the  sensuality  of  the 
negro.  This  element  creates  most  of 
the  disturbances  which  are  more  frequent 
among  the  Creeks  than  among  the  other 
civilized  tribes,  and  which  sometimes  take 
the  aspect  of  small  wars,  requiring  the 
interference  of  the  militury  to  suppress 
them,  as  well  as  producing  bands  of  des- 
peradoes like  that  of  Dick  Glass. 

Among  the  Creeks,  as  among  the 
Cherokees,  there  yet  linger  specimens 
of  the  primitive  whites  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  who  were  bred  on  terms  of 
familiarity  and  equality  with  them,  and 
married  Indian  wives,  not  as  a  freak  of 
fancy,  but  from  neighborly  choice  and 
the  consideration  of  the  right  to  citizen- 
ship and  a  share  of  the  communal  lands. 
These  accompanied  the  tribe  in  its  re- 
moval across  the  Mississippi,  and  have 
grown  old  in  the  Indian  "  towns"  in 
perfect  equality  of  manner  of  life  and 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  they  pre- 
serve their  native  characteristics  un- 
changed, and  have  the  hard  features,  the 
dialect,  and  the  habits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  secluded  cabins  amons;  the 
red  hills  of  Georgia  and  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee.  One  of  them  paid  a  visit 
to  the  town  in  quest  of  the  Agent,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  some  real  or  imagi- 
nary claim  upon  the  national  fund  ad- 
justed in  his  favor,  and,  not  finding  the 


official  at  home,  had  seated  himself  on 
the  porch  of  the  railroad  hotel  with  the 
patience  of  one  to  whom  hours  and  days 
were  of  no  consequence.  He  was  sin- 
gularly tall,  but  somewhat  bent  with 
years,  and  the  relaxed  fibres  of  his  long 
limbs  indicated  the  decay  of  his  bodily 
energies.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
homespun  blue  jeans,  with  an  unbleached 
cotton  shirt,  also  of  home  manufacture. 
His  raw-boned  face  was  cleanly  shaven, 
and  his  long  nose  and  hard  features  were 
characteristic  of  his  descent.  Con- 
stantly chewing  tobacco,  two  streams  of 
which  marked  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
he  sat  unmoved  and  silent — only  shifting 
one  leg  occasionally  over  the  other,  and 
on  one  occasion  briefly  detailing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  errand  to  an  acquaintance — 
from  the  hour  at  which  he  arrived  in 
the  morning  until  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  he  threw  his  leg  across  the  saddle 
of  a  rusty  old  pony,  which  had  been 
standing,  with  bowed  head  and  equal 
patience,  hitched  to  a  post,  and  slowly 
rode  off  to  some  neighbor's  house,  where 
he  would  rest  for  the  night,  to  renew 
his  waiting  for  the  Agent  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  mixture  of  the  Georgia 
"  crackers"  with  the  Creeks  did  not  re- 
sult in  any  particular  increase  of  energy 
or  enterprise  in  either  race.  The  former 
drift  through  life  even  more  easily  than 
at  home,  quite  inferior  in  station  and  in- 
fluence to  the  half-breeds  of  more  vigor- 
ous ancestry,  and  to  the  full  bloods  whose 
native  intelligence  and  vigor  have  pro- 
duced worthy  successors  to  Weather- 
ford  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
statesmen  and  warriors  like  Opotle-ye- 
ohola,  who  were  capable  of  winning 
victories  from  Confederate  officers  in 
the  late  war,  into  which  the  Creeks, 
like  their  neighbors  the  Cherokees.  were 
dragged  and  compelled  to  take  sides, 
to  the  division  of  the  tribe,  whose  ani- 
mosities resulting  from  it  are  not  yet 
entirely  healed,  but  are  still  perpetuated 
to  some  extent  in  political  strife  and  pri- 
vate blood-feud.  Still,  the  native  Creeks 
are  a  peaceful  and  placable  race  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  Indian  type^ 
and  family  vendettas  carried  on  from 
generation  to  generation  are  more  rare^ 
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perhaps,  than  among  the  Cherokees  or 
the  Seminoles,  who  are  of  the  same 
parent  stock. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  be  rid  of  the 
impress  of  the  town  and  to  receive  that 
of  the  wide  landscape  and  the  strong 
power  of  the  far-reaching  prairie  in 
which  it  is  but  a  pitiful  excrescence. 
A  few  minutes  on  horseback, — for  no 
one  goes  on  foot  in  this  country  except 
about  the  streets  of  a  town,  and  some- 
times even  the  trading  is  done  from 
saddle  to  stoop, — and  you  are  out  on  the 
wide,  green  carpet  of  the  plain,  with  all 
the  freshness  of  its  air  in  your  lungs. 
and  your  eyes  gladdened  with  the  pu- 
rity and  vitality  of  grass  and  tree  and 
stream.  To  view  the  scene  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  broad  swales  that  sur- 
round the  town  and  give  a  commanding 
prospect  of  the  landscape,  at  the  close 
of  the  day  and  under  the  shifting  light 
of  a  coming  storm,  is  to  receive  a  mental 
picture  which  will  be  long  in  fading. 
The  dark  cloud  is  rising  black  into  the 
sky  up  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  its 
edges  puflfing  out  into  convolutions  of 
rolling  vapor,  and  the  zigzag  streaks  of 
lightning  playing  across  its  dark  bosom. 
The  light  of  the  angry  sun  is  spread  over 
the  green  grass  of  the  plain  in  a  yellow 
glare,  and  gusts  of  wind  whirl  past, 
freshened  with  the  dampness  of  the 
coming  rain.  The  birds  that  find  shelter 
on  the  earth  are  singing  as  merrily  as 
ever  on  the  swaying  weeds  or  in  the 
grass ;  but  yonder  over  the  dark  woods 
flies  a  flock  of  white  cranes  for  shelter, 
while  the  sailing  buzzards  have  disap- 
peared from  the  sky.  The  cattle  are 
uneasy  with  the  prescience  of  the  coming 
storm,  and  near  us  a  herd  is  being  rapidly 
"  rounded  up"  by  the  active  cow-boys, 
whose  shouts  and  yells  are  singularly 
clear  in  the  electrical  atmosphere,  and 
the  cracks  of  whose  long  whips  resound 
like  pistol-shots.  As  the  herd  was  being 
"  bunched"  under  the  shelter  of  a  grove, 
the  bull,  a  tremendous  animal  of  a  deep- 


red  color,  separated  himself  from  it  and 
started  out  into  the  prairie  with  lowered 
head  and  deep  and  sullen  roars,  pausing 
occasionally  to  paw  the  earth  and  send  it 
in  clouds  over  his  back,  and  presenting  a 
perfect  picture  of  strength  and  obstinacy. 
One  of  the  herders,  a  mere  boy,  mounted 
on  a  lithe  and  active  pony,  rode  after 
him.  The  bull  was  apparently  afraid  of 
his  little  antagonist,  and  fled  at  a  lumber- 
ing gallop,  which,  although  seemingly 
slow  and  heavy,  enabled  him  to  cover  a 
good  deal  of  ground  in  a  short  time. 
But  in  a  moment  the  pony  was  upon 
his  flanks.  Out  flew  the  long  whip  far 
in  the  rear,  and  then  it  darted  for- 
ward, falling  upon  his  hide  with  a  start- 
ling crack.  Doubling  and  twining  with 
the  most  active  speed,  the  little  pony 
headed  and  drove  the  bull,  the  whip 
falling  as  fast  as  it  could  be  wielded, 
until,  with  a  sullen  bellow  of  submission, 
he  was  driven  into  the  limits  of  the 
herd  and  subsided  for  the  night.  While 
we  had  been  watching  this  performance, 
the  clouds  had  rolled  up  the  sky,  the 
light  had  disappeared  from  the  plain, 
and  the  storm  was  upon  us.  It  came 
sweeping  down  the  valley  in  a  wall  of 
rain,  the  tossing  trees  being  swathed  in 
its  vapor  and  the  earth  smoking  under 
its  advance.  There  was  no  need  of  the 
spur,  as  our  excited  horses  fled  in  a  vain 
race  to  escape  its  fury,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  rushing,  tearing,  driving  rain 
was  beating  upon  us,  while  the  thunder 
crashed  with  deafening  peals,  and  the 
lightning  ran  over  the  ground  in  streams. 
For  half  the  night  the  storm  roared  and 
flashed  and  beat,  shaking  the  flimsy 
walls  of  the  caravansary,  and  through  it 
the  herdsmen  made  their  patient  rounds, 
and  the  railroad-train  beat  its  strong  way 
against  the  thundering  gale,  until  it  swept 
itself  off"  the  sky,  and  the  quiet  moon  and 
stars  once  more  illumined  the  silent  and 
solitary  plain,  buffeted  and  beaten,  but 
fresh  in  the  misty  robe  of  the  vanished 
rain.  Alfrva)  M.  Williams. 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  depressing  place  than  Jigtown 
in  May,  except  for  one  who  had  seen 
Jigtown  in  April.  The  spring  there 
had  a  peculiar  effect  of  deferred  hope. 
Obdurate  patches  of  grimy  snow  lay 
along  the  fences,  with  outliers  here  and 
there  into  the  stony  fields.  The  winter 
road-bed  of  impacted  ice,  furrowed  with 
miniature  brooks,  seemed  as  likely  as  not 
to  last  till  it  formed  a  "  bottom"  for  the 
next  season's  sleighing.  The  shapes 
and  attitudes  of  the  few  straggling  trees 
suggested  a  struggle  for  an  existence 
hardly  worth  struggling  for.  They  had 
the  dejected  air  of  aborigines  nearly 
civilized  out  of  existence.  Turn  which- 
ever way  you  might,  it  invariably  seemed 
up  hill  and  into  increased  chilliness. 
It  is  true,  Jigtown  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation  among  scientific  circles  as 
the  "  centre  of  an  elevated  plateau,"  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious 
personal  controversy,  one  learned  gentle- 
man having  eloquently  described  it  as 
"  that  peculiarly  interesting  locality, 
that  great  Silurian  island  round  which 
the  billows  of  the  Devonian  ocean  had 
rehearsed  their  ancient  song  of  chaos," 
and  another  openly  deriding  it  as  "  a 
modern  refuse-heap,  simply  the  dumping- 
ground  for  all  that  was  worn  out  and 
worthless  in  the  great  continental  gla- 
cier." But  to  ordinary  people,  whose 
imaginations  do  not  habitually  carry 
them  back  to  x  millions  of  years  B.C., 
it  was  only  a  collection  of  shabby 
wooden  houses  on  a  bleak  hill-side,  most 
of  them  unpainted  and  representing  the 
second  growth  which  thirty  years  ago 
had  succeeded  the  log  cabins  of  the 
settlers.  Two  white  wooden  boxes  with 
high  windows  were  apparently  meant 
for  churches ;  and  one,  distinguished  by 
slightly  greater  size  and  shabbiness,  was 
evidently  the  tavern.  There  was  a 
blacksmith's  and  a  cooper's  shop,  a 
"  general-purpose"  store,  and  near  the 
brow    of  the    hill    a    narrow    two-story 


building  announced  itself  on  a  faded  sign 
to  be  a  "drug-store."  In  the  window 
of  this,  two  glass  vases  filled  with  a 
bright-red  liquid  gave  the  only  bit  of 
color  to  the  cheerless  scene.  Nearly 
opposite  was  a  lower  house,  with  a  newer 
sign,— '-Miss  Bloom,  Milliner."  This 
had  a  neat  fence  in  front,  and  a  general 
air  of  smartness,  as  befitted  the  temple 
of  Fashion. 

On  a  chilly  morning  in  the  early  part 
of  May  the  owner  of  the  drug-store 
was  standing  in  front  of  his  door  in  a 
downcast  and  irresolute  attitude.  He 
was  a  sandy-haired,  light-colored,  thin 
man  of  thirty-five,  of  that  undecided 
appearance  which  gives  little  intimation 
of  age  or  character.  He  walked  slowly 
back  and  forth  on  the  narrow  porch  in 
front  of  the  store  a  few  moments,  and 
then  moved  more  quickly  across  the 
street  and  entered  the  low  house  opposite. 
The  jingling  of  a  bell  attached  to  the 
door  gave  notice  of  his  approach  and 
summoned  Miss  Bloom  fj-om  the  inner 
fane  of  the  temple  of  Fashion,  where 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  her  craft  were 
hidden  from  the  public  gaze.  She  was 
a  short,  plump  young  woman,  with  dark 
hair,  not  exactly  pretty,  but  with  that 
wholesome,  helpful  look  in  her  face 
which  the  eye  finds  it  pleasant  to  rest 
on. 

"  Well,  Norman  ?"  said  the  girl,  with 
cheerful  interrogation,  looking  steadily 
into  his  downcast  countenance. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  the  man.  "  I  was 
out  all  day,  and  I  only  got  forty-seven 
dollars.  I  didn't  get  back  t^ill  nine 
o'clock,  or  I  would  have  told  you  last 
night." 

"  Well,  that's  quite  a  beginning.  Tell 
me  all  about  it." 

"  Some  of  'em  was  mad  at  being 
asked,  and  said  they  guessed  they  was 
good  for  a  little  drug-bill,  but  didn't  pay 
me  a  cent.  Some  of  'em  hadn't  sold 
their  butter  'cause  this  oleo-margarine  is 
makin<r  it  so  low.     The  widder  Brown 
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was  the  only  one  that  paid  nie  in  full, 
'n'  she  gave  me  my  dinner  besides,  'n'  I 
guess  she  is  the  poorest  one  in  the  lot. 
She  had  the  four  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  cents  all  ready  by  itself  in  a 
drawer,  and  said  that  was  the  last  debt 
her  husband  owed.  I  mioht  have  2;ot 
a  yearling  calf  over  to  Bronson's,  but 
Harbert  &  Froud  won't  take  a  yearling 
calf  for  their  pay.  They  say  they  must 
have  the  money,  and  the  whole  of  it ; 
and  I  don't  see  any  way  how  I  can  raise 
it.  They  will  have  to  come  up  and  take 
the  store.  I'll  go  out  to  Middletown  to- 
morrow ;  but  it's  no  use  for  me  to  try 
to  raise  six  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  as  much  money 
as  that  in  all  the  township.  I  wrote  'em 
last  night  after  I  got  back,  and  gave  the 
letter  to  Silas  Van  Duser  to  take  to 
town  this  morning.  I  told  them  that  I 
had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
and  must  make  an  assignment,  unless 
they  would  give  me  time.  But  what  is 
the  use?  I  don't  see  how  time  can 
make  it  any  better.  I'm  a  failure  ;  and 
I'd  better  fail." 

This  long  speech  was  delivered  in  a 
monotonous,  resigned  tone,  as  if  it  had 
been  learned  by  heart.  Indeed,  the 
limited  intellect  of  the  man  had  dwelt 
on  the  subject  so  long  that  its  action  had 
become  mechanical,  and  the  recital  of  his 
troubles  flowed  from  him  with  as  little 
spontaneity,  and  with  much  the  same 
dull  suirgestion  of  pain,  as  the  opening 
of  "  Paradise  Lost"  from  a  school-boy. 
Miss  Bloom  could  not  but  recognize  the 
hopelessness  of  the  man  before  her. 
But  she  tried  to  answer  cheerfully : 

"  We  can't  tell  what  time  may  do, 
Norman." 

Do  what  she  could,  the  brave  little 
woman  could  not  keep  the  tears  out  of 
her  voice.  Sympathetically  she  looked 
at  the  world  through  the  man's  eyes,  and 
it  seemed  hard,  forlorn,  joyless.  The 
little  fabric  of  their  lives  seemed  about 
to  be  crushed  in  a  pitiless  necessity.  She 
raised  her  face  with  tearful  eyes  and 
put  her  hands  instinctively  on  the  young 
man's  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any  right 
to  kiss  you.  Carry,"  said  he. 
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"  I  gave  you  the  right  when  I  prom- 
ised to  marry  you  ;  but  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  that.  Men  have  wanted  to  kiss 
me  when  they  hadn't  any  right,"  said 
she,  drawing  away  from  him  with  a  touch 
of  resentment. 

Even  poor  Norman  Downer,  broken 
in  spirit  as  he  was,  could  not  resist  this. 

Then  she  whispered  tremulously,  "I've 
got  sixty  dollars,  Norman,  that  you  can 
have  to  help  make  up  what  you  want." 

She  moved  as  if  to  go  into  the  other 
room,  but  the  druggist  stopped  her  with 
more  decision  of  manner  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  him. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  cannot  take  money  from 
you, — least  of  all  to  pay  my  debts.  You 
are  the  very  one  that  I  could  not  take  it 
from.  Besides,  all  your  money  ! — oh, 
no  !  not  if  you  had  a  thousand  dollars 
clear."  He  shook  his  head  with  a  vigor 
that  seemed  to  transform  him. 

"  Why,  Norman,"  said  the  girl,  "  who 
could  you  take  it  from  rather  than  from 
me  ?  I  shan't  want  it  before  next  winter, 
and  I  wish  you  would  take  it." 

"  You've  got  yourself  and  your  mother 
to  take  care  of,  and  I  will  never  be  a 
burden  on  a  woman.  You've  done  me 
a  mighty  sight  of  good  by  offering  it, — 
more'n  a  hundred  dollars'  worth.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I'll  go  out 
West  and  find  something  to  do." 

He  was  so  evidently  in  earnest  that 
the  girl  did  not  attempt  to  renew  her 
offer,  and  Downer,  again  saying  that  he 
would  go  to  Middletown  next  day  and 
collect  what  he  could,  crossed  the  street 
with  a  much  firmer  tread  than  before, 
and  entered  his  store  to  wait  for  such 
customers  as  chance  might  send  him. 

Silas  Van  Duser's  idea  of  an  "  early 
start"  was  so  primitive  that  he  drove  out 
of  Jigtown  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thus  it  happened  that  Norman 
Downer's  letter  to  his  New  York  cred- 
itors was  posted  in  the  county  town  at 
eight,  and  at  four  o'clock  of  the  same 
afternoon  formed  one  of  a  neatly-tied 
package  on  the  desk  of  Mr.  William 
Froud,  managing  partner  of  the  great 
wholesale  drug-house  of  "  Harbert  & 
Froud,"  to  which  the  debt  that  caused 
so  much  uneasiness  in  Jigtown  was  due. 
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He  read  them  rapidly  and  laid  them 
in  separate  boxes,  with  a  few  pencilled 
words  on  the  back  of  each.  When  he 
came  to  the  one  in  which  Downer  with 
needless  frankness  confessed  his  utter 
inability  to  pay  his  bill,  he  frowned 
slightly.  "  '  Act  of  bankruptcy' !  What 
does  the  fool  mean  by  that  ?  This  letter 
is  enough  to  jug  him."  He  called 
sharply  to  the  office-boy  in  the  outer 
room,  "  Robert,  tell  Mr.  Blood  that  I 
wish  to  see  him  at  once  ;"  then  to  the 
book-keeper,  "  Make  out  N.  Downer's 
bill  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  charge 
the  amount  over  to  profit  and  loss." 

The  man  sent  for  came  running  up 
the  stairs  from  the  basement,  where  he 
had  been  checking  off  an  invoice  of 
bottles.  He  hastily  brushed  some  straws 
from  his  sleeve,  and,  on  entering  the 
room,  assumed  at  once  an  air  of  alert 
attention  tempered  with  respect. 

"  Henry,"  said  the  manager,  "  that 
rascal  Downer  is  trying  to  beat  us  out  of 
his  bill.  You  will  have  to  go  to  Jig- 
town  and  get  what  you  can  out  of  the 
wreck,  if  it  isn't  more  than  enough  to 
pay  travelling-expenses.  You  mustn't 
let  the  rest  of  the  creditors  get  ahead  of 
us,  if  we  are  not  too  lat»  already.  You 
can  take  the  six-o'clock  express,  and 
reach  the  county  town  to-night  in  time 
to  find  out  whether  any  assignment  has 
been  filed,  and  be  on  hand  with  an 
attachment  early  to-morrow  morning. 
Nab  everything  there  is  in  sight.  I'll 
go  right  down  to  the  lawyer's  office  and 
swear  to  the  papers  and  have  them  sent 
to  you  at  the  Barclay-Street  Station. 
Get  what  money  you  want  from  John, 
and  have  him  telephone  to  41  Wall 
that  I'll  be  there  in  ten  minutes,  and 
one  of  the  firm  must  be  in  the  office." 

Saying  this,  the  manager  jumped  up, 
caught  his  hat,  and  walked  briskly  down 
the  store,  putting  on  his  overcoat  as  he 
went.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  roll- 
ing down  town  on  the  elevated  road ; 
and,  two  hours  later.  Blood,  seated  in  a 
railroad-car  just  moving  out  of  Jersey 
City,  was  endeavoring  to  read  a  paper 
courteously  addressed  to  "  any  constable 
or  sheriff  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
greeting,"    and    containing,   in    a    vast 


labyrinth  of  verbiage,  a  peremptory 
command  that  "  ye  take,  hold,  and 
possess  all  the  goods,  chattels,  credits, 
choses  in  action,  of  every  kind,  nature, 
name,  sort,  or  description  whatsoever, 
now  being  in  the  possession  of  or  in  any 
way  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  said 
Norman  Downer,  the  above-named  de- 
fendant." 

The  clerk  of  Summit  County  was 
much  surprised  by  a  call  at  eleven  o'clock 
that  night  from  an  impetuous  little  man 
with  a  full  black  beard  and  bright  black 
eyes,  who  wished  to  know  whether  Nor- 
man Downer  had  filed  an  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  clerk 
assured  him  that  no  official  claim  had 
been  entered,  and  that  the  attachment 
he  now  received  would  be  the  first  lien, 
and  should  go  on  file  at  the  opening  of 
the  office  in  the  morning,  and  bowed 
him  out  with  the  impression  that  a  great 
commercial  crisis  must  be  impending. 

"  Now,"  said  Blood  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  livery-stable  near  the 
station,  "  if  that  beat  hasn't  removed  the 
goods,  and  if  there  is  no  one  else  already 
in  possession,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  light 
on  enough  to  make  fifty  per  cent,  and 
expenses,  anyway.  Must  be  a  good  six 
hours'  drive  over  there ;  and  I  may  as 
well  start  now  as  later." 

Some  little  delay  was  caused  by  the 
caution  of  the  stable-keeper,  who  was  so 
much  astounded  by  the  receipt  of  ten  dol- 
lars in  advance  and  by  the  energy  of  the 
New-Yorker's  manner,  and  so  unable  to 
conjecture  why  any  sane  man  should  insist 
on  driving  to  Jigtown  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  that  he  suspected  his  customer 
of  being  a  bank-robber  fleeing  from  jus- 
tice. He  sent  for  an  athletic  young 
giant  who  acted  as  driver  for  him  on  oc- 
casions when  there  was  a  likelihood  of 
a  personal  encounter  with  a  passenger, 
and,  when  he  came,  cautioned  him  : 

"  You've  got  to  drive  the  blacks  over 
to  Jigtown  to-night,  and  you  want  to 
look  out  for  that  feller.  He  might 
knock  you  on  the  head  and  run  off  with 
the  team." 

"  I  kin  handle  him,"  said  the  man, 
with  calm  confidence,  after  a  careful 
survey   of    Blood's    figure,    which   the 
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other  illuminated  by  the  feeble  rays  of 
a  stable-lantern. 

"  He's  quieker'n  a  cat  in  his  motions," 
said  the  livery-keeper  nervously ;  "  'n' 
mebbe  he's  science.  Don't  you  run  the 
team,  whatever  he  says ;  'n'  keep  your 
eye  peeled  for  him."  j 

"  Let  him  be  science  if  he  wants  to,"  j 
said  the  son  of  Anak  contemptuously.       | 

"  Come,  driver,"  sang  out  Henry,  "  if  j 
we  are  going  to  get  there,  we  must  j 
start." 

They  drove  out  of  the  barn,  carefully 
watched  by  those  that  remained,  as  is  the 
habit  with  the  hangers-on  of  a  livery- 
stable,  who  regard  every  start  with  as 
much  interest  as  if  it  were  the  trial- 
trip  of  an  experimental  vehicle  drawn 
by  newly-domesticated  animals.  Blood, 
with  the  experience  of  a  veteran  traveller, 
appropriated  the  larger  part  of  the  robe, 
and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible on  his  side  of  the  seat.  The  driver 
sat  with  his  neck  slightly  forward  and 
the  muscles  of  his  shoulder  in  a  state  of 
tension,  ready  for  a  fierce  grapple  with 
his  suspected  companion  on  the  slightest 
warning ;  but  the  latter  nodded  and 
dozed  with  perfect  equanimity,  except 
as  he  was  awakened  from  time  to  time 
by  some  unusual  jolt, — for  how  could  the 
driver,  whose  eyes  were  partly  closed  and 
inversely  turned  toward  the  seat,  avoid 
in  the  imperfect  light  the  holes  and  ruts 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  a 
country  road  in  the  spring?  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two 
men  was  the  less  impressed  by  the  beau- 
tiful night-effects  of  the  mountain-road, 
the  gray  floating  mists,  the  dim  light  of 
the  half-moon  on  the  western  horizon, 
the  wayside  pools  obscurely  reflecting 
its  rays,  the  mysterious  and  suggestive 
shadows  of  the  trees ;  for  each  was  ut- 
terly blind  to  all  such  things  by  nature, 
and  no  culture  had  widened  the  scope  of 
his  natural  vision.  So  they  drove  un- 
conscious through  the  silent  night,  past 
farm-houses  which  seemed  as  unsub- 
stantial as  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a 
dream,"  till  the  monotonous  and  drowsy 
crow  of  a  cock  from  the  adjoining  barn 
seemed  to  give  them  reality  and  cohe- 
rence of   outline,  past  banks   of   forest 


from  the  depths  of  which  the  wood- 
thrush  was  already  sounding  his  magic 
flute,  through  hollows  tilled  with  mist- 
clouds,  over  hills  from  which  the  mist 
showed  like  the  fleecy  covering  of  a 
lake,  till  soon  after  daybreak  they  slowly 
climbed  the  last  hill  and  halted  before 
one  of  the  Jigtown  taverns. 

Blood  jumped  down  as  fresh  as  if  the 
corner  of  a  buggy  were  his  usual  nightly 
resting-place,  and  ran  briskly  in,  reliev- 
ing the  jaded  driver  from  his  vigilance. 
Early  as  it  was,  the  working-day  of  Jig- 
town  had  begun.  The  landlord,  in  an- 
swer to  Blood's  hasty  inquiry,  said  that 
no  stranger  had  been  in  the  town  for 
weeks,  and  that  Downer  was  in  his  store 
and  meant  to  go  to  Middletown  in  a  few 
moments.  Henry  said,  "  I'll  be  back 
to  breakfast  shortly,"  and  went  to  Dow- 
ner's store. 

"  I'm  from  Harbert  &  Froud,"  said  he 
to  the  druggist,  who  was  looking  over  a 
package  of  bills.  "  We  got  your  letter 
yesterday,  and  I've  come  to  see  about 
your  little  bill.     How  are  things?" 

Downer  was  so  staggered  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  flesh-and-blood  cred- 
itor in  answer  to  a  letter  which  seemed 
but  just  to  have  left  his  hand  that  it  was 
some  seconds  before  he  could  reply : 
"  Bad  enough.  I  haven't  got  the 
money  for  you,  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  get  it." 

"  The  bill  has  been  running  a  good 
many  years  with  small  payments,  you 
know,  and  it  ought  to  be  closed  up. 
What  have  you  got  that  is  free  and 
clear  ?" 

"  What  there  is  in  this  store,  and  not 
quite  one  hundred  dollars  in  money." 

"  Does  this  stufl"  all  belong  to  you  ?" 

"  It  would  if  it  was  paid  for." 

"  Well,"  said  Blood,  "  I'll  take  posses- 
sion. This  is  a  copy  of  the  attachment, 
and  this  is  the  original." 

So  saying,  he  handed  Norman  a  roll 
of  legal  paper,  attached  to  which  was 
a  copy  of  the  unfortunate  letter,  the 
writing  of  which,  though  an  act  of  pure 
integrity,  constituted  a  legal  fraud. 

"  Now,"  said  the  New-Yorker,  "  we 
are  going  to  treat  you  perfectly  fair  ; 
but  we  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  this 
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thing.  You  seem  disposed  to  be  square, 
and  we  will  with  you.  I  must  have  an 
inventory  of  what  there  is  in  the  store, 
and  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  use 
for  an  outsider.  You  and  I  can  take  an 
account  of  stock  and  a  schedule  of  your 
debts  and  book  -  accounts  well  enough 
alone.  Then  I  can  tell  you  what  we 
will  do.  It  is  not  going  to  be  much  of  a 
job,  and  we  might  as  well  begin  right  off." 

Drawing  a  long,  narrow  book  from 
some  mysterious  hiding-place  in  his  back, 
and  a  Mackinnon  pen  from  his  breast, 
he  gave  it  a  smart  jerk,  and  said,  "  Take 
one  shelf  at  a  time,  and  begin  right  here." 

Downer  was  so  much  bewildered  by 
the  rapidity  of  these  operations,  and 
awed  by  the  decision  with  which  the 
stranger  gave  his  orders,  that  he  moved 
mechanically  to  the  place  indicated,  and 
said,  in  a  weak  voice,  "  Some  cinnamon." 

"  All  right,"  sang  out  the  crisp  voice 
of  the  New-Yorker.  "  Give  me  the 
number  of  jars,  and  hold  them  up  so 
that  I  can  see  the  stuff. — Two  jars  cin- 
namon,— say,  ten  cents. — What  next  ?" 

"  Ipecac,"  said  Downer,  still  more 
feebly. 

"  Tinct.  ip., — say,  two  gills;  twenty- 
five  cents. — Fire  ahead." 

These  repeated  spurs  roused  Norman's 
energy,  and  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he 
were  really  "  doing  business." 

Blood  relaxed  slightly  his  peremptory 
manner  as  he  put  down,  "  Fourdoz.  ten- 
oz.  vials  sulph.  quinine."  "  Powers  & 
Weightman's  mark,  and  the  seals  un- 
broken, by  all  that's  sour  !"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  Good  as  the  gold.  But  what 
under  the  sun  was  he  doing  with  so 
much  quinine  ?" 

Suddenly  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Carry  Bloom  burst  into  the  dingy  store. 
Very  pretty  she  looked,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  wrath  and  alarm  in  her 
face.  She  went  past  Blood  to  where 
Norman  stood,  and  clasped  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  Norman,"  she  said,  "  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?  I  couldn't  stand  it  a  min- 
ute longer.  I  saw  him  come  in  fifteen 
minutes  ago.  What  is  it  all  about  ? 
What  is  he  doing  here  in  your  store?" 
And  she  confronted  Blood  with  a  defi- 
ant expression. 


Norman,  who  felt  the  moral  support 
given  by  the  presence  of  another  man 
and  the  dignity  of  having  really  failed, 
said  gently,  "  We're  taking  an  inventory. 
This  gentleman  represents  Harbert  & 
Froud."  He  felt  that  using  the  word 
"represents"  almost  gave  him  a  mercantile 
standing.  "  We're  going  to  the  bottom 
of  this  thing.     Don't  feel  bad.  Carry." 

"  How  can  I  help  feeling  bad  ?  I've 
brought  the  money  over."  And  she 
deftly  inserted  a  small  roll  of  bills  into 
his  waistcoat-pocket. 

"  No.  no,"  said  Norman,  putting  the 
money  back  into  her  hands  and  ner- 
vously but  firmly  closing  them  over  it. 

Blood  looked  on  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. He  was  rather  afraid  of  women, 
regarding  them  as  beings  who  did  not 
respect  the  sacred  nature  of  invoices  and 
bills  of  lading  and  capable  of  endless 
argument  against  a  point  definitely  set- 
tled by  a  trial-balance,  besides  beimr  the 
main  cause  for  which  money  was  drawn 
out  of  business  and  failure  invited.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  the 
money  as  a  hard,  incomprehensible  asset; 
but  since  he  had  inventoried  the  quinine 
and  glanced  at  the  contents  of  the  re- 
maining shelves,  a  glittering  vision  of 
seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar  began  to 
rise  before  his  commercial  imagination. 
The  certainty  of  being  ahead  of  all  other 
creditors  was  soothing  to  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  other  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Besides,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  girl  owed  the  money  to  the 
druggist,  and  meant  to  inquire  into  it  as 
soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  way.  At 
present,  having  nothing  to  say,  he  wisely 
kept  silence,  and  regarded  Miss  Blood 
with  a  blank  and  impassive  countenance. 

The  young  woman  felt  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  situation,  and,  saying,  "  Come 
over  and  tell  me  all  about  it  as  soon  as 
you  are  through,  won't  you,  Norman  ?" 
left  the  store. 

Blood  closed  the  door  after  her,  and 
said,  looking  through  the  narrow  glass, 
"  A  good,  square-toed  girl  ;  handsome, 
too."  Turning  round  and  pointing  to 
a  trap-door :  "  Is  that  the  way  you  go 
down-cellar  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Norman  curtly.     It  was 
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not  pleasant  for  him  to  hear  Carry's  good 
looks  commended,  as  if  she,  too,  were 
an  article  to  be  inventoried. 

"What  do  you  keep  down  there?" 
said  Blood. 

"  There's  nothing  there  now  but  some 
barrels  of  whiskey,"  answered  the  drug- 
gist. 

"  Whiskey  !"  said  Blood,  with  sudden 
interest.  He  bent  over  and  pulled  up 
the  door  by  a  leathern  thong  nailed  to 
one  side.  A  smell  of  damp,  musty  wood, 
mixed  with  a  peculiar  aroma  which 
seemed  greatly  to  excite  him,  filled  the 
room.  "  Why,  so  it  is  !  but  it  is  differ- 
ent from  anything  I  ever  smelt  before. 
Where's  your  light  ?" 

Norman  brought  him  a  dingy-chim- 
neyed kerosene  lamp.  Having  lighted 
it,  the  two  descended  a  rude  ladder  into 
an  oblong  cavern  extending  under  the 
entire  store,  and  empty  except  at  one 
end,  where  two  rows  of  wooden-hooped 
barrels  were  ranged.  The  men  were 
obliged  to  stoop  down  to  avoid  the 
beams  of  the  floor  overhead,  which  were 
of  round  timber  flattened  on  the  upper 
side.  In  some  cases  the  bark  still  re- 
mained, and  from  nearly  all  cobwebs 
hung,  white  with  dust  and  motionless. 

Blood  crouched  down  and  counted 
them.  "  Twenty-eight,"  said  he  eagerly. 
"  Are  they  all  whiskey  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Norman. 
"  Is  it  yours?" 

"  I  suppose  it  is  yours  now,"  he  replied 
bitterly.  "  Father  bought  it  before  he 
died,  to  make  some  bitters ;  that's  how 
I  came  to  have  so  much  quinine.  He 
paid  for  it,  and  it  took  all  the  money  he 
bad,  and  I've  been  in  debt  more  or  less 
ever  since.  Then  he  joined  the  temper- 
ance, and  I  did  too,  and  I  promised  him 
the  last  thing  that  I  would  never  sell  any 
of  it,  and  I  never  have." 

"  He  ought  to  have  died,"  rejoined 
Blood,  "  if  he  was  going  to  make  bitters 
of  real  whiskey  and  P.  &  W.  quinine." 

He  began  tapping  on  the  heads  of  the 
barrels.  "  Why,  they  ain't  more'n  half 
full !"  he  cried.  "  What  is  it? — corn  or 
rye?  It  has  the  rye  smell,  but  some- 
thing queer." 

"  I  don't  know  anything   about  it," 


said  Downer.  "  It  was  made  at  the  old 
still  over  in  Windham.  I  wish  it  were 
all  gone.     It  is  accursed  stuff",  and — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for 
Blood  clutched  his  arm  with  violence 
and  whispered  mysteriously  in  his  ear, 
"  Where's  the  stamps, — the  government 
stamps?  Is  there  anything  crooked 
about  this?" 

"  They  didn't  have  to  put  any  stamps 
on  in  those  days,"  answered  he,  rather 
surprised  at  his  companion's  expression. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this 
whiskey  was  made  before  the  war?" 
said  Blood  in  measured  tones. 

"  It's  been  here  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  Father  said  he  got  it  in  '59;  and 
I  guess  you  will  find  a  mark  on  the 
barrels  saying  so,"  said  the  druggist, 
still  more  surprised. 

In  fact,  on  rubbing  the  head  of  a  bar- 
rel, the  words  "  Rye,  Windham,  1858," 
were  plainly  visible,  burnt  into  the  misty 
wood.  That  it  should  have  evaporated 
one-half  was  no  longer  a  wonder. 

Blood  excitedly  placed  the  lamp  on 
the  floor  and  mounted  the  ladder.  Going 
out  of  the  front  door,  he  looked  keenly 
up  and  down  the  road,  to  assure  him- 
self that  no  emissary  of  a  rival  creditor 
was  in  sight, — a  proceeding  which  filled 
Carry  Bloom  with  new  apprehensions. 
Was  he  looking  for  an  army  of  con- 
stables to  carry  Downer  away  ? 

He  returned  with  rapid  steps  to  the 
store,  and,  opening  a  drawer,  procured  a 
small  vial  and  a  piece  of  twine.  Armed 
with  these  and  a  hammer,  he  again  de- 
scended the  ladder,  and  by  a  few  quick, 
skilful  blows  caused  the  bung  of  one  of 
the  barrels  to  leap  from  its  seat.  He 
then  lowered  the  vial  into  the  barrel  and 
drew  it  out  again.  It  returned  filled 
with  a  bright  liquid  the  drops  of  which, 
as  they  lazily  trickled  from  the  outside, 
were  transmuted  by  the  rays  from  the 
dingy  lamp  into  gems  of  opalescent  fire. 
A  subtile  aroma,  the  sublimation  and 
quintessence  of  what  had  been  perceived 
before,  diff"used  itself  through  the  cellar 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  little  man  with 
a  frenzy  of  agitation. 

"  Come  up-stairs,"  said  he,  frowning 
sternly. 
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Arrived  there,  he  poured  a  few 
drops  of  the  liquid  into  a  tumbler  of 
water,  watching  narrowly  the  manner  in 
which  the}'^  mixed,  tasted  it,  poured  a 
drop  carefully  on  his  hand,  sniffed  at 
it,  and  seemed  to  reflect  on  some  nice 
and  weighty  question  in  a  highly  profes- 
sional manner.  Finally,  he  said,  with 
decision, — 

''  Mr.  Downer,  there  is  no  whiskey 
like  that  in  New  York.  In  fact,  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  the  United  States 
who  would  say  that  it  was  whiskey. 
You  can't  make  anything  like  that  by 
these  quick  ripening  processes.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it,  and  I  have  been 
examining  and  testing  for  fifteen  years 
and  am  called  as  good  a  judge  as  there 
is  in  the  trade.  Our  house  will  be  glad 
to  get  this  lot.  Now,  we  will  take  it  on 
your  debt  at  two  dollars  a  gallon  and 
credit  you  the  balance.  It  won't  fnll 
short  of  a  thousand  dollars.  How  shall 
we  fix  it?" 

"  I  don't  like  to  sell  whiskey.  I 
professed  temperance  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  seems  somehow — " 

"You've  got  to  sell  it!"  struck  in 
Blood  sharply.  "  I've  attached  it ;  but  it 
will  be  simpler  to  make  out  a  bill  of  sale." 

He  went  to  the  desk  and  wrote 
rapidly,— 

"  Sold  and  delivered  to  Harbert  & 
Froud  twenty-eight  barrels  of  whiskey, 
now  in  my  cellar,  at  two  dollars  a  gallon, 
warranted  to  be  equal  to  the  sample 
this  day  shown  Henry  Blood,  subject 
to  measurement  in  New  York." 

"  Now  sign  here." 

"  I  can't  do  it  :  it  is  against  my  prin- 
ciples." 

"  You  sell  laudanum  every  day,  I  see 
by  that  jar  over  there  half  full,"  said 
Blood.  "  For  my  part,  I  can't  see  much 
difi"erence.  If  this  is  taken  under  the 
attachment,  it  will  have  to  be  sold  here 
by  the  sheriff  for  your  benefit.  You 
might  as  well  sign  this  paper  and  get  rid 
of  the  whiskey  and  me  at  once." 

Norman  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"  Laudanum  is  different  from  rum  ;  I 
can't—" 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  he  caught 
sight  of  Carry  Bloom  coming  out  of  her 


gate.  Taking  up  the  pen,  he  wrote  his 
name  nervously  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper. 

"  The  whiskey  is  yours,"  said  he. 

"  x\nd  the  girl  is  yours,"  said  the 
sharp-eyed  New-Yorker.  "  Now  I  will 
help  you  make  out  a  list  of  your  debts, 
and  we  will  get  you  into  good  shape. 
Let's  see  your  schedule  of  your  debts." 

"I  have  no  list,"  returned  Downer;. 
"  but  here  are  my  bills,"  handing  him 
a  bundle  of  narrow  slips  of  paper. 

"  Why,  these  are  bills  for  drugs 
against  your  customers,"  Blood  cried 
out.  "  I  mean  debts  you  owe  your 
creditors." 

"  Why,  I  don't  owe  anybody  but  you," 
said  Downer  simply. 

"  Don't  owe  anybody  but  us !  then  what 
under  the  sun  are  you  failing  for,  with 
three  times  the  value  in  your  cellar?" 

"  I  couldn't  see  any  way  of  raising 
the  money.  I  never  meant  to  sell  the 
whiskey." 

Blood  sat  down  with  a  blank  look : 
"  Well,  this  is  a  high  old  failure. 
Guess'  we'll  declare  a  first  payment  of 
two  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
secure  the  rest  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
stock, — notes  at  three,  six,  and  nine 
months."  Then,  recalling  the  precipi- 
tancy with  which  he  had  swooped  down 
on  the  unfortunate  druggist,  and  his 
own  fears  lest  some  rival  might  antici- 
pate him,  he  burst  into  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  laughter.  Checking  himself  ab- 
ruptly, he  said  to  his  companion, — 

"  Gro  right  over  and  tell  your  friend. 
See  here,  now  ;  you  marry  her  right  off, 
or  I'll  bust  this  arrangement  all  up. 
Start !"  stampins;  his  foot  and  piaking 
a  movement  as  if  to  run  at  Downer. 

The  bewildered  lover,  in  rather  a 
dazed  condition, — who  would  not  have 
been  dazed  if  stripped  of  all  worldly 
goods  and  restored  to  solvency  by  an 
impetuous  stranger  before  breakfast  ? — 
took  his  hat  and  crossed  the  street. 

Blood  went  back  to  the  tavern,  and, 
after  making  inquiries  as  to  where  he 
could  hire  some  farmer's  wagons  to  haul 
his  barrels  to  the  railroad-station,  "  Land- 
lord," said  he,  "  you  haven't  got  a  very 
large  town  here,  but  you  have  got  the 
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squares!  man  in  the  Ignited  States,  and 
his  name  is  Norman  Downer." 

"  He  is  square,"  said  the  landlord, 
who  was  fat  and  wheezy.  "  He  is 
square,  but  he  can't  stand  grief." 

"  He  is  so  square  he  might  as  well 
be  crooked,"  replied  Blood.  "  That  is  a 
handsome  girl  lives  opposite  him.  What 
is  her  name?" 

"  They  call  her  Carry  Bloom,"  replied 
the  other,  "  and  she  is  as  good  as  she  is 
hansum.  The  real  hansum  ones  is  most 
ginerally  good,  if  you  notice  it.  Some 
say  the  blacksmith's  darter  is  the  han- 
sumest ;  but  I  say  give  me  the  Bloom 
girl,  by  one  hundred  dollars." 

"  There  is  more  odds  than  that  in 
women,"  rejoined  Blood. 

"  Some  thinks  so,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  when  they're  young  ;  but  I  tell  you 
good  women  are  good,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

After  makino;  arrangements  for  some 
wagons  and  teamsters  to  be  sent  for, 
and  breakfasting  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
Blood  returned  to  the  store,  to  be  near 
his  treasure.  He  seated  himself  in  the 
splint-bottomed  chair,  and,  lighting  a 
cigar,  took  a  pencil  and  note-book  from 
his  pocket  and  devoted  a  few  moments 
to  profound  thought.     A  weighty  prob- 


lem seemed  to  oppress  him.  He  wrote 
a  few  words,  examined  them  critically, 
erased,  and  interlined.  Suddenly  his 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  poetico- 
commercial  joy.  "Blood's  Velvet!"  he 
cried  aloud.  "  They  can't  refuse  to  allow 
my  name  to  go  on  the  label, — bottles 
shall  be  made  on  purpose, — I'll  see  to 
it  myself;  crimson  label, — 'Blood's  Vel- 
vet,' in  black ;  underneath,  in  small 
script,  '  Twenty-five  years  in  the  wood  :' 
— it  will  be  the  best  thing  that  comes 
out  in  New  York  this  year,  and  it  will 
make  a  perfect  furor  among  the  big 
bugs  if  it  is  worked  right.  It  will 
bring  four  dollars  a  bottle,  easy;  and — " 

His  creative  rapture  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Downer,  looking 
rather  sheepish. 

"  Well,"  said  Blood,  "  when  is  it  to 
come  oiF?" 

"  She  says,"  replied  Norman, — "  she 
says  that  she's  got  to  have  a  new  bonnet." 

He  looked  steadily  at  the  New-Yorker, 
as  if  to  call  his  attention  to  this  new 
and  unexpected  development  of  feminine 
character,  but  Blood  answered,  with  de- 
cision,— 

"  You'll  find,  sir,  that  you  have  got 
to  wait  for  that." 

C.  F.  Johnson. 
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IN  Goethe's  long  and  significant  life, 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  period 
is  his  young  manhood.  The  dawning 
consciousness  of  varied  powers  which 
came  to  him  at  Strasburg,  the  tempestu- 
ous ardor  of  his  Wetzlar  entanglement, 
the  first  flush  of  creative  genius  break- 
ing forth  in  "Giitz,"  in  "  Werther,"  in 
his  incomparable  lyrics,  and  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  "  Faust,"  and  the  wild  whirl- 
wind of  his  early  days  at  Weimar,  form 
a  record  of  brilliant  experience  which 
awakens  in  the  reader  a  kindred  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  was  in  the  old  Alsatian  capital  by 
the   Rhine  that  Goethe  completed    his 


university  career.  An  extended  ac- 
quaintance among  agreeable  people,  and 
an  entertaining  society,  to  which  the 
contiguity  of  France  had  imparted  a 
Gallic  tinge  in  customs  and  culture, 
chased  at  first  his  days  away,  leaving 
him  but  little  time  for  calm  reflection. 
Then  followed  the  stimulating  inter- 
course with  Herder,  the  impulse  toward 
the  study  of  Greek  and  English  litera- 
ture, the  fleeting  fervor  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  the  lovely  idyl  of  Sesen- 
heim.  jMore  than  forty  years  later 
Goethe  delineated  in  his  autobiography 
this  attractive  episode  with  so  tender 
and  vivid  a  touch  that  the  humble  ham- 
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let  is  illumined  with  a  ray  of  the  poet's 
own  fame. 

The  well-known  incidents  of  the  story 
are  few  and  uneventful.  A  young  man 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  Goldsmith's 
"  Vicar,"  a  work  which  Herder  had  in- 
troduced to  Strasburg  circles,  wanders 
away  on  horseback  with  a  student-friend 
over  the  smiling  meadows.  In  the  pic- 
turesque little  village  of  Sesenheim  he 
is  presented  to  a  pastor's  family,  whose 
situation  to  his  quick  imagination  repro- 
duces with  strange  parallelism  the  en- 
vironment of  the  Wakefield  group.  Re- 
ceived with  full  rural  cordiality,  he 
lingers  and  returns,  and  returns  and 
lingers,  until  a  fair  heart  is  fatally  his 
own.  The  end  of  his  academic  course 
is  the  end  of  the  idyl.  The  world  de- 
mands him,  and  to  the  world  he  yields 
himself ;  and  a  summer  of  perilous 
sweetness  has  saddened  one  joyous  life 
and  left  in  another  a  lasting  sting  of 
remorse.  Traces  of  this  remorse  one 
may  find  in  the  long-deferred  confession 
which  Goethe's  narrative  contains, — a 
narrative  which  the  aged  poet  could 
not  dictate  without  signs  of  the  deepest 
emotion.  He  depicts  his  conscious  feel- 
ing that  a  withdrawal  would  be  inde- 
fensible, his  inability  to  break  away 
from  the  beloved  object  even  when  he 
had  in  purpose  renounced  her,  the  pain 
of  the  final  parting,  and  the  heart-rend- 
ing answer  of  Friederika  to  a  farewell  in 
writing.  "  Here,  for  the  first  time,"  he 
continues,  "  I  was  guilty.  I  had  keenly 
wounded  a  most  beautiful  soul ;  and  the 
period  which  followed  was  an  almost  un- 
endurable time  of  gloomy  repentance." 
He  seeks  for  aid  in  poetry,  and  acknowl- 
edges that  the  two  Marys  in  "  Gotz" 
and  "  Clavigo,"  and  the  sorry  roles 
which  their  lovers  play,  are  the  results 
of  his  remorseful  contemplations.  In 
the  Gretchen  of  "  Faust,"  too,  one 
may  recognize  traits  of  the  unafi'ected 
village  maiden  ;  and  some  of  the  most 
irresistible  of  Goethe's  earlier  poems 
were  directly  inspired  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Friederika  Brion.  What  a 
gust  of  stormy  fervor  sweeps  through 
the  stanzas  of  "  Willkommen  und  Ab- 
schied"  ! 


Es  schlug  mein  Herz  ;  geschwind  zu  Pferde, 
Und  fort,  wild,  wie  ein  Held  zur  Schlaeht  \ 

Der  Abend  wiegte  schon  die  Erde, 
Und  an  den  Bergen  hing  die  Nacht ! 

And,  again,  in  the  glad  "  Mailied," 
where  every  line  is  a  joyous  heart- 
beat/: 

Wie  herrlich  leuchtet 

Mir  die  Natur ! 
Wie  glanzt  die  Sonne  ! 

Wie  lacht  die  Flur  ! 

Es  dringen  Bliithen 

Aus  jedem  Zweig, 
Und  tausend  Stimmen 

Aus  dem  Gestrauch, 

Und  Freud'  und  Wonne 

Aus  jeder  Brust. 
0  Erd !  o  Sonne ! 

0  Gluck  !  0  Lust ! 

A  few  years  ago  a  work  appeared 
under  the  title  "  Der  junge  Goethe," 
edited  by  Professor  Bernays,  of  Munich, 
and  comprising  the  correspondence  and 
literary  proceeds  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  Goethe's  life.  The  editor  had 
consulted  the  original  manuscripts,  and 
had  carefully  restored  the  early  orthog- 
raphy, which  had  been  modernized  in 
the  later  editions.  All  the  spice  and 
raciness  of  Goethe's  youthful  style,  the 
strongly  -  flavored  South  -  German  ver- 
nacular, the  erratic  spelling  and  even 
more  erratic  punctuation,  have  been  pre- 
served in  their  primitive  freshness. 
Especially  valuable  is  the  series  of  let- 
ters, in  which  his  whole  outward  and 
inner  life  is  mirrored  with  all  the  warmth 
of  unreserve  which  marked  the  epistolary 
literature  of  the  last  century.  Goethe's 
first  note  to  Friederika,  despatched  the 
day  after  his  return  from  the  brief  in- 
itiatory visit,  deserves  quotation  as  a 
specimen  of  charming  naivete  : 

•'Str.,  Oct.  15  (1770). 

"  Dear  new  Friend,  —  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  you  so ;  for,  if  I  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  eyes  a  faint 
bit,  my  own  eye  at  the  first  glance  found 
in  yours  a  hope  for  this  friendship ; 
and  I  would  vouch  for  our  hearts.  Ten- 
der and  kind  as  I  know  you  to  be, 
shouldn't  you  favor  me  a  trifle,  since  I 
am  so  fond  of  you  ? 

"  Dear,  dear  friend,  there  is,  indeed, 
no  question  about  my  having  something 
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to  tell  you  ;  but  whether  I  know  exactly 
why  I  wish  to  write  just  now,  and  what 
I  should  like  to  write,  is  another  matter  ; 
thus  much  I  perceive  by  a  certain  inward 
unrest,  that  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  ; 
and  in  that  case  a  morsel  of  paper  is  such 
a  genuine  consolation,  a  winged  steed 
for  me  here  in  the  midst  of  noisy  Stras- 
burg.  .  .  .  You  can  readily  imagine  the 
fashion  of  our  ride  back  if  you  were  able 
to  observe  how  sorry  I  was  at  departing, 
and  if  you  noticed  in  what  haste  my 
companion  was  to  reach  home,  however 
gladly  under  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  tarried  with  you.  His 
thoughts  went  forward,  mine  backward, 
and  so  the  conversation  could  naturally 
be  neither  discursive  nor  interesting.  .  .  . 
At  last  we  arrived,  and  our  first  thought 
ended  in  a  project  to  see  you  soon  again. 
.  .  .  Surely,  Mamsell,  Strasburg  never 
seemed  to  me  so  vacant  as  now.  I  hope, 
indeed,  that  things  will  get  better  when 
time  shall  have  extinguished  a  little  the 
memory  of  our  enjoyment,  when  I  no 
longer  shall  feel  so  keenly  how  kind  and 
agreeable  my  friend  is.  But  could  I  or 
would  I  forget  that  ?  No,  I  will  rather 
keep  the  little  heartache  and  write  often 
to  you." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters 
written  from  Sesenheim  to  his  friend 
Salzmann  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  struggle  which  agi- 
tated Goethe's  heart  at  the  thought  of 
the  inevitable  separation  drawing  near: 

"  Whether  I'll  come  or  not,  or 

all  that  I  shall  know  better  when  it  is 
It  is  raining  outside 
the  wretched  evening 
wind  is  rustling  the  vine-leaves  before 
the  window,  and  my  animula  vagula  is 
like  yon  weathercock  upon  the  steeple, 
turn  and  turn  about  the  whole  day  long. 
•  .  .  Point !  This  is  the  first  point 
upon  the  page,  to  my  knowledge.  It's 
hard  making  good  periods  and  points 
at  the  proper  time.  Girls  make  neither 
comma  nor  period  ;  and  it's  no  wonder 
if  I  am  assuming  girl-nature." 

"  •  .  .  It  were  high  time  now  that 
I  should  go,  and  I  wish  to  and  wish  to ; 
but  what  avails  wishing  against  the  faces 
around  me  here?     Strange  is  the  con- 
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dition  of  my  heart.  The  pleasantest 
neighborhood,  people  who  are  fond  of 
me,  a  round  of  joys  !  Are  not  the 
dreams  of  thy  childhood  all  fulfilled  ?  I 
often  ask  myself  when  my  glance  feeds 
upon  this  horizon  of  happiness :  are 
not  these  the  fairy  gardens  for  which 
thou  didst  lonii  ?  They  are  !  they  are  ! 
I  feel  so,  dear  friend,  yet  feel  that  one 
is  not  a  whit  happier  when  one  has  at- 
tained what  one  desires." 

"...  Things  around  me  are  not 
very  bright :  little  Friederika  continues 
to  be  sadly  ill,  and  that  makes  every- 
thing seem  awry,  not  counting  conscia 
mens  and,  alas !  not  recti  which  I  bear 
about." 

"...  My  eyelids  are  drooping,  and 
it  is  only  nine  o'clock  !  Last  night  all 
enthusiasm,  and  this  morning  driven 
from  bed  by  my  projects.  Oh,  the  in- 
side of  my  head  looks  like  this  room. 
I  can't  even  find  a  bit  of  paper  except 
this  blue  scrap.  .  .  .  My  spirits  are 
not  very  blithe.  I  am  too  much  awake 
not  to  feel  that  I  am  grasping  after 
shadows.  And  yet — to-morrow  at  seven 
my  horse  is  saddled,  and  then  adieu  !" 

Eight  years  afterward,  when  en  route 
for  Switzerland  with  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar, Goethe  visited  Sesenheim  again, 
one  moonlight  September  evening.  In 
a  letter  to  Frau  von  Stein,  then  his 
ruling  divinity,  the  kindly  reception  is 
recorded  which  Friederika  and  her 
family  afforded  to  their  errant  friend. 
With  the  utmost  delicacy  and  reserve, 
the  painful  features  of  the  past  w,ere 
passed  lightly  over,  and  the  unexpected 
guest  was  welcomed  with  the  wonted 
cordiality.  He  spends  the  night,  and  de- 
parts at  sunrise,  dismissed  with  friendly 
smiles.  "  And  so,"  he  concludes,  with  a 
manifest  sigh  of  relief,  "  I  may  now  re- 
call once  more  with  calm  that  little 
nook,  and  live  in  peace  with  the  spirits 
of  those  who  are  reconciled  with  me." 

It  is  natural  that  the  fortunes  of  one 
who,  by  the  charm  of  simple  maiden- 
hood, had  made  so  powerful  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  fancy  of  Germany's  liter- 
ary master,  should  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  for  lovers  of  the  romantic.  The 
unassuming    circumstances    of   her   life 
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have  been  investigated  with  the  greatest 
assiduity ;  her  quiet  home  has  been  in- 
vested with  an  attraction  that  has  drawn 
many  a  pilgrim  to  the  "  Uttle  nook,"  and 
for  a  number  of  years  a  movement  has 
been  under  way  to  place  there  some  per- 
manent memorial. 

In  1879  a  committee  headed  by  Pro- 
fessors Martin  and  Schmidt,  from  the 
neighboring  University  of  Strasburg, 
both  well  known  for  their  researches  in 
German  literature,  took  active  measures 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  little 
hill  and  surrounding  grounds  described 
in  Groethe's  account  as  Friederika's 
favorite  resort  were  soon  purchased,  and 
an  arbor  constructed  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription. The  following  year  a  pleasant 
festival  was  held  on  the  spot,  and  the 
entire  locality  was  made  over  to  the 
villaoje  authorities.  It  was  during  a 
recent  summer  that  the  writer  chanced 
to  be  at  the  home  of  Professor  Martin, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

A  curious  incident  attending  its  in- 
ception was  the  discovery  that  the 
wooded  hillock  from  whose  crest  the 
former  lovers  had  so  often  enjoyed  the 
twilight  landscape  was  but  a  ''  grassy 
barrow  of  the  dead,"  which  Celtic  hands 
had  once  erected.  Various  archaeologi- 
cal treasures  have  already  been  exhumed 
from  the  mound,  in  the  form  of  vases, 
gold  rings,  and  other  utensils  and  or- 
naments of  the  post-  and  pre-Roman 
period. 

Sesenheim  is  twenty  miles  by  rail 
north  of  Strasburg,  a  distance  which 
the  leisurely  Buinnielzug^  after  half  a 
dozen  stops,  accomplishes  in  about  one 
hour  and  three-quarters.  Two  horse- 
men galloping  along  the  bordering  high- 
way, a  reminder  of  Goethe  and  his 
friend,  were  fully  able  to  equal  our  pace. 
The  prosaic  bands  of  steel  which  have 
knit  together  the  countries  of  Europe 
at  the  cost  of  its  fairest  scenery,  tun- 
nelling the  Alps,  and  piercing  even  the 
lovely  Lorelei  promontory,  have  severed 
the  hill  of  Friederika  from  the  village 
proper.  Sentiment  is,  however,  all  that 
suffers  by  the  innovation,  for,  agreeably 
to  the  cautious  German  custom,  the  gates 


which  guard  the  crossing  are  closed  be- 
fore the  train  is  visible.     . 

Sesenheim  is  a  still  and  homely  cor- 
ner, scarcely  touched  by  the  tides  of 
life.  In  the  cleanly  winding  lanes,  in- 
nocent of  sidewalks,  curious  old  cottages 
cluster  closely,  embowered  in  foliage, 
while  around  and  beyond  the  village 
stretch  broad  and  level  meadows.  A 
peasant  inn  receives  the  transient  travel- 
ler, and  permits  him  to  share  its  hospi- 
tality with  the  dogs  and  pigeons  forming 
the  permanent  occupants.  Not  far  away 
rises  the  eccentric  semi-Saracenic  spire 
of  the  village  church,  and  near  at  hand 
appears  the  parsonage.  The  present 
tenant  is  Pastor  Lucius,  a  stalwart  patri- 
arch, whose  life  has  been  passed  in  the 
same  placid  neighborhood.  As  he  stood 
with  snowy  head  upon  the  threshold  of 
his  home,  the  white  beard  fringing  the 
strong  face,  the  long  pipe  in  hand,  it 
was  the  same  picture  of  rugged  manli- 
ness and  rustic  homeliness  with  which 
Voss  made  his  readers  familiar  in  the 
reverend  pastor  of  Griinau  a  century  ago. 

We  walked  across  to  the  small  church, 
from  the  tower  of  which  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg  may  be  seen.  Friederika's 
parents  lie  buried  in  the  enclosure,  and 
their  blurred  epitaphs  can  easily  be 
traced.  Friederika  herself  rests  in  the 
churchyard  of  Meissenheim  across  the 
Rhine.  The  pastor's  pew,  high-backed 
and  stiff,  which  Goethe  once  occupied, 
was  still  preserved,  and  in  the  chancel 
a  Catholic  altar.  The  villagers  divide 
their  allegiance  between  Rome  and  Wit- 
tenberg ;  and  the  same  sanctuary,  as  is 
not  unusual  among  small  communities 
in  the  border  provinces,  shelters  the 
worshippers  of  both  creeds.  The  present 
parsonage  replaces  the  Brion  cottage, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1835;  but  the 
old  barn  remains, — a  huge  structure,  re- 
sembling many  of  a  similar  class  in  Eng- 
land, dating  from  the  period  when  tithes 
in  kind  were  paid  to  the  rector.  But, 
as  our  clerical  cicerone  remarked  with 
a  sigh,  the  granary  re-echoes  now  to 
emptiness. 

Pastor  Lucius  has  lived  in  Sesen- 
heim for  many  years,  and  has  devoted 
much  patient  labor  to  an  examination  of 
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Goethe's  narrative.  After  an  extended 
correspondence  with  previous  commen- 
tators on  the  story,  and  with  relatives 
and  acquaintances  of  the  former  pastor's 
family,  in  addition  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  parish  registers  of  the  period  and 
the  topographical  features  of  the  local- 
ity, he  has  embodied  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  a  little  work  entitled 
"  Friederika  Brion  of  Sesenheim."  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  apart  from 
some  unessential  inaccuracies  and  incon- 
sistencies, Goethe's  memory  retained  a 
trustworthy  impression  of  his  early  ex- 
periences. It  is  true  that  discrepancies 
of  detail  have  often  crept  into  the  relation, 
that  events  may  have  been  depicted  in  a 
manner  somewhat  diflPerent  from  that  of 
their  actual  occurrence,  that  a  character 
may  have  been  idealized  and  the  outlines 
softened  and  harmonized  to  accord  with 
the  poet's  purpose.  But,  with  all  this, 
the  portrayal  of  his  youthful  days  must 
be  considered  thoroughly  faithful  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  his  life. 

In  the  twilight  glow  we  chatted  in 
the  study  of  the  parsonage,  discussing 
the  occurrences  which  our  surroundings 
80  naturally  suggested.  As  my  host  kin- 
dled to  the  subject,  his  tone  grew  more 
familiar,  and  his  language  occasionally 
lapsed  into  the  quaint  phrases  of  the 
provincial  dialect.  Letter  after  letter 
was  read,  reminiscence  followed  upon 
reminiscence,  until  the  gloom  was  peopled 
with  the  fulness  of  a  distant  past. 
Quite  marked  was  Pastor  Lucius's  earn- 
estness when  speaking  of  the  slanderous 
reports  circulated  at  a  later  date  regard- 
ing Friederika's  reputation.  Whether 
originating  in  a  desire  of  some  unworthy 
members  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
to  cast  obloquy  upon  the  good  name 
of  a  Lutheran  home,  or  through  the 
eagerness  of  blind  admirers  of  Goethe 
to  palliate  his  undeniable  recklessness, 
the  discreditable  rumors  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  expected  credence.  The  tes- 
timony of  those  whose  relations  were 
nearest  to  the  Brion  family  only  illus- 
trates an  unsullied  and  lovely  character, 
whose  life  was  passed  in  works  of  kind- 
ness and  of  charity. 


The  conversation  presently  turned 
upon  America,  the  enormous  emigration 
thither,  and  the  probable  future  of  the 
country.  The  pastor  had  been  reading 
a  work  upon  California,  which  the  little 
circulating  library  of  the  parish  had 
aflforded,  and  was  much  interested  in  the 
wonders  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Children 
were  heard  singing  at  intervals  in  the 
street  outside.  At  nine  the  curfew 
tolled,  and  gradually  silence  settled 
down.  Warned  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
we  had  more  than  once  made  an  effort 
to  withdraw,  and  our  host,  with  old-time 
courtesy,  lighted  our  steps  into  the  star- 
lit night,  leaving  us  to  wander  by  a 
willing  detour  along  the  winding  way 
which  encircled  the  place,  until  at 
length  the  friendly  tavern  was  regained. 

The  traveller  in  England  will  recall 
the  placid  town  of  Stratford,  the  gar- 
den of  Shakespeare's  house,  where  the 
aged  Ophelia  kindly  distributes  the 
rosemary  and  the  pansies,  the  pleasant 
walk  across  the  meadows  to  the  cottage 
of  Anne  Hathaway,  the  Avon,  and  the 
venerable  church.  He  will  recall  the 
indefinable  sense  of  a  faded  presence  in- 
vading the  spirit,  the  vague  feeling  that 
the  days  which  have  vanished  with  their 
freighted  memories  retain  a  power  to 
render  the  present  shadowy  and  unreal. 
And  so  with  Sesenheim  and  its  past. 
Was  it  the  current  of  reflection  roused 
by  the  discussion  just  concluded,  the 
quiet  lane,  the  darkened  cottages,  the 
hush  of  evening,  which  seemed  to  spread 
a  momentary  spell  around  the  little 
Alsatian  village?  Enough  that  the 
charm  was  there.  To  those  who  follow 
the  poet's  later  course,  Weimar,  with 
its  wealth  of  reminiscence  recalling  the 
eminent  assemblage  of  an  older  day,  will 
ever  most  powerfully  draw  and  hold 
the  fancy.  The  mellow  glow  of  that 
earlier  age  still  tinges  the  famous  court 
of  the  Muses  with  a  radiance  no  longer 
its  own  ;  but  the  memory  of  Sesenheim, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  is  like  the  fra- 
grance of  the  spring-time,  the  freshness 
of  youth,  which  fascinates  perennially 
because  it  is  perennially  renewed. 

Horatio  S.  White. 
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"TTTINTER  fishing  in  Northern  lati- 
V  V  tudes  is  not  the  perfection  of  the 
sport  of  angling.  It  lacks  many  of  the 
things  which  contribute  to  make  that 
almost  a  fine  art  and  so  delightful  a  pas- 
time. The  fine  tackle  of  the  fly-fisher 
and  the  skill  to  handle  it  properly,  the 
long-contested  and  exciting  fight  between 
man  and  fish,  are  not  for  him  who  goes 
fishing  in  winter.  Neither  for  him  is  the 
balmy  air  that  wafts  the  odor  of  blossoms 
and  voices  of  song-birds  and  babble  of 
free  streams,  nor  verdant  sward,  nor  leafy 
woods,  nor  glint  of  sunlit  waters.  In  fact, 
it  savors  somewhat  of  the  pot ;  for,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  it  is  oftener  more  the  object 
to  get  fish  than  sport.  But  any  fishing 
is  better  than  no  fishing ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  our  fishing-days  are  grow- 
ing fewer  as  the  path  behind  us  grows 
longer,  it  behooves  us  to  make  the  most 
of  those  that  are  left  us.  Furthermore, 
it  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  fishing 
that  in  one  respect  it  excels  .all  others, 
— that  is,  in  the  proportion  which  the 
pleasure  of  getting  ready  for  it  bears  to 
the  actual  sport.  Though  there  are  no 
flies  to  be  artistically  tied,  nor  fine  rods 
to  be  inspected,  nor  reels  to  be  oiled, 
the  simple  tackle  must  be  overhauled  and 
made  ready  in  its  way,  and  proper  hooks 
and  lines  provided.  If  one  is  to  try 
for  pickerel  through  the  ice,  he  must 
make  his  "jacks,"  or  "  tilt-ups,"  and 
have  them  so  nicely  balanced  that  they 
will  give  no  sign  of  the  struggles  of 
the  live  bait,  yet  rise  at  the  first  touch 
of  "  Long  Face's"  jaws.  Over  all  these 
preparations  one  will  have  a  good  time 
with  himself  and  his  thoughts,  whether 
or  not  he,  at  last,  gets  any  result  from 
his  pleasant  labors.  One  must  have 
the  provident  forethought  to  dig  his 
worms  in  the  fall  and  store  them  in  his 
cellar  if  he  intends  to  go  perch-fishing  in 
winter,  and  to  catch  his  minnows  while 
the  brooks  are  open,  and  keep  and  feed 
them  in  a  water-trough  or  spring-hole 
till  the  winter  day  that  he  takes  them 


pickerel-fishing.  One  needs  not  to  go 
far  for  the  bait  for  smelt  and  herring, 
for  the  pork-barrel  furnishes  that  till  the 
first  fish  of  each  kind  is  caught,  when  an 
eye  or  undercut  of  the  tail  of  the  smelt 
and  a  bit  of  the  chin  of  the  herring  are 
used  to  lure  their  brethren  to  the  upper 
world,  where  death  and  the  frying-pan 
await  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  had 
promised  to  take  myself  a-fishing  the 
next  winter  and  had  made  some  prepara- 
tion toward  fulfilling  the  promise.  More 
than  once  I  had  dug  a  quart  of  worms 
in  the  latest  pleasant,  unfrozen  days  of 
fall,  and  put  them  in  a  big  box  of  earth 
in  the  cellar ;  but  among  all  the  short 
days  of  many  a  long  winter  the  day 
wherein  to  go  fishing  had  never  come, 
and  in  spring  the  worms,  their  destiny 
unfulfilled,  were  set  free,  to  bore  to  the 
core  of  the  world  if  they  chose.  I  had 
once  laid  in  a  stock  of  minnows,  caught 
with  mutual  pains,  of  which  the  only 
good  I  got  in  winter  was  in  watching 
and  feeding  them,  and  by  June,  when  I 
might  have  used  them  for  bass  bait,  such 
friendly  relations  had  grown  up  between 
us  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  treat  them  so  cruelly,  and  so  turned 
them  out  in  the  nearest  stream  for  nature 
to  deal  with  as  she  would, — let  them  grow 
to  the  utmost  of  minnowhood,  or  feed 
them  to  her  big  fish,  or  let  them  be 
twitched  out  by  the  pin-hooks  of  her 
boys.  It  was  a  tough  tender-hearted- 
ness, I  confess, — like  turning  adrift  a 
kitten  one  dislikes  to  kill. 

So  winter  after  winter  had  come  and 
melted  away,  adding  nothing  to  my  ex- 
perience but  a  little  to  my  knowledge  of 
winter  fishing,  got  verbally  from  old  fish- 
ermen, and,  with  that,  strength  to  my 
determination  that  I  would  some  time 
go.  At  last  the  day  came,  a  March  day, 
with  a  promise  of  spring  in  the  soft  sky 
that  endomed  the  winter  landscape,  when 
I  found  myself  fairly  started,  well  out- 
fitted with  an  ice  slick  for  cutting  holes, 
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worms  for  perch,  fat  pork  for  smelt  and 
herring,  and  tackle  for  all  three. 

The  air  was  sharp  and  frosty,  though 
the  sun  had  got  a  good  hour  above  the 
Green  Mountains, — white  enough  now, 
— and  there  was  a  firm  crust  that  would 
bear,  which  makes  the  best  of  walking, 
as  a  crust  that  will  not  bear  makes  the 
worst.  On  such  good  footing,  with  all 
my  outfit  pocketable  but  the  ice-slick, 
and  that  almost  as  good  shoulder-ballast 
as  a  gun,  I  got  on  so  speedily  that  I  was 
soon  on  the  "  Crik,"  a  broad  and  level 
roadway  to  the  lake.  At  the  last  turn 
of  this  I  found  a  couple  of  men  fishing 
for  pickerel,  and  stopped  for  a  little  chat 
with  them  and  to  see  what  sport  they 
were  having.  Our  conversation  was 
mostly  carried  on  at  long  range,  fired 
back  and  forth  across  the  ice, — for  they 
had  a  line  of  holes  cut  two  rods  or  so 
apart  for  fifty  rods  along  the  channel, 
and  the  jack  set  at  the  farthest  hole  was 
as  likely  as  any  to  point  skyward  and 
start  them  racing  to  it.  Then  I,  at  the 
farthest  up-stream  hole,  would  watch 
them  as  they  reached  the  jack,  snatched 
it  up,  and  quickly  overhauled  the  line, 
pulling  out  sometimes  a  pickerel,  some- 
times a  naked  hook  which  the  pickerel 
had  got  the  better  of  and  robbed  of  its 
minnow.  They  would  shout  back  the 
tidings  of  their  luck  if  good,  or  roll  it 
back  in  a  growl  if  bad,  and  then  come 
leisurely  toward  me  till  another  jack 
arose  to  beckon  them  more  swiftly  for- 
ward. 

As  I  stooped  to  examine  the  fashion 
of  a  jack,  the  tip  of  it  flew  up  and  nearly 
bumped  my  nose,  resenting  which  I  laid 
hold  of  it  and  caught  a  three-pound  pick- 
erel, or  rather  the  hook  caught  him,  and 
I  only  pulled  him  out  onto  the  drier  side 
of  the  ice,  for  the  hook  and  line  and  jack 
and  the  tortured  minnow  do  most  of  the 
fishing.  The  angler  only  baits  the  hooks 
and  sets  them  to  fishing,  while  he  watches 
them  and  pulls  out  their  catch. 

These  jacks  were  two  slender  pieces  of 
wood,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  turning 
on  each  other  on  a  pivot  at  the  middle. 
When  in  use,  the  ends  of  the  under  piece 
rest  upon  the  ice  on  either  side  of  the 
hole.      The  upper  stick,  now  at  right 


angles  with  the  under,  has  its  heavier 
end  also  resting  on  the  ice,  while  the 
lighter  end  holds  the  ten-  or  fifteen-foot 
line,  a  slight  pull  on  which  raises  the 
butt  of  the  upper  stick  and  signals  the 
alert  fisherman  to  it.  Wishing  my  short- 
time  friends  good  luck,  I  left  them  racing 
with  their  fish  and  went  my  way.  Theirs 
could  not  be  called  a  high  order  of  sport, 
but  it  is  good  fun  wherewith  to  stir  the 
dulness  of  winter,  for  one  cannot  help 
getting  excited  in  the  game  if  the  fish 
are  biting  freely  and  three  or  four  jacks 
are  up  at  once.  It  is  better  than  toast- 
ing one's  shins  at  the  fire  on  such  a  day 
as  this. 

Presently  I  was  out  upon  the  broad 
bay  of  the  lake  which  the  old  French 
explorers  named  the  Bay  of  the  Vessels, 
whether  for  their  own  craft,  the  birch 
boats  of  the  Indians,  or  the  vessels  of 
pottery  found  here,  many  fragments  of 
which  the  lake  even  now  tosses  ashore  or 
exhumes  from  the  banks.  If  in  either 
way  it  would  give  me  one  perfect  suc- 
cotash-pot just  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Waubanakee  squaw  that  fashioned 
it,  or  with  the  smutch  of  camp-fire 
smoke  upon  it,  I  should  prize  it  above 
all  the  old  china  in  the  world.  But  I 
was  born  too  late  for  such  a  gift,  and  get 
only  shards. 

As  I  skirted  the  rugged,  silent  shore, 
walking  where  last  summer  I  boated, 
there  were  traces  enough  of  the  fierce 
fight  that  had  raged  before  the  cold 
subdued  the  lake  and  got  it  safe  under 
hatches.  All  the  nearest  rocks  and  trees 
were  mantled  with  ice,  the  spray  of  the 
last  waves  hurled  ashore  by  the  north 
wind,  and  twenty  rods  lakeward  was  a 
line  of  broken  cakes,  frozen  into  a  jagged 
barricade,  where  the  open  water  made  its 
last  stand.  All  quiet  now  along  Petow- 
bowk,  and  King  Frost  reigning  supreme 
and  majestic.  But  the  captive  begins  to 
groan  as  the  sun,  his  deliverer,  climbs 
upward  and  northward.  Two  months 
hence  he  will  be  playing  tyrant  in  his 
turn,  buffeting  craft,  waterfowl,  and 
shores. 

Beyond  the  first  grim  headland  that 
clasps  the  bay,  I  saw  some  steadfast,  up- 
right specks,  which  I  took  to  be  fisher- 
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men,  and,  having  faith  that  they  knew 
better  than  I  where  to  fish,  made  my 
way  toward  them.  Coming  nearer, 
some  of  the  specks  proved  to  be  men, 
while  other  bigger  ones  turned  out  to 
be  young  evergreen  trees  set  in  the  ice, 
— better  than  the  men,  likely  enough,  if 
they  had  but  been  left  growing,  but  now 
only  brush-heaps  to  break  the  wind  off 
the  smaller  specks.  An  ignoble  use,  I 
thought,  to  put  a  lusty  young  tree  to  for 
so  short  a  time,  presently  to  go  drifting 
about  the  lake,  doing  no  good  to  even  so 
much  as  the  eye  of  man.  How  much  it 
might  have  done  if  the  axe  had  spared 
it  for  a  hundred  years  !  Oh,  these 
cursed  hackers  and  hewers  of  trees ! 
Will  they  never  stay  their  hands  from 
destroying  the  beauty  and  goodness  of 
the  earth  ? 

Every  hole  already  had  its  man,  if 
not  its  bush,  and  I  had  to  cut  one  for 
myself:  so,  slipping  the  thong  of  the 
slick  over  my  wrist,  I  began  chiselling, 
like  a  woodpecker  mortising  a  tree  for 
his  grub,  only  I  was  boring  hap-hazard, 
while  his  feathered  ear  or  horny  nose 
leads  him  straight  to  his  prey.  I  can- 
not hear  a  fish  swim,  nor  smell  one  till 
he  is  above  water  or  in  the  frying-pan. 
But  as  a  grub  might  be  anywhere  in 
the  wood,  so  might  a  fish  be  anywhere 
in  the  water.  I  began  to  wonder  how 
many  bushels  of  crystals  one  must  hew 
to  come  to  the  water  of  Petowbowk  at 
this  season  ;  but  at  last  I  struck  through 
to  it,  and  it  came  to  meet  me  faster  than 
I  wished,  before  I  got  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  big  enough  to  let  through  the  big- 
gest fish  I  intended  to  catch. 

Then  I  put  a  worm  on  my  hook  and 
dropped  it  through  the  scuttle  I  had 
made  in  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  of 
the  fishes,  and  invited  them  up  to  take  a 
look  at  the  sky  which  they  had  not  seen 
for  so  many  weeks.  Sunbeams,  moon- 
light, and  rays  of  stars  had  come  to  them 
but  dimly  and  distorted  in  their  recent 
quiet  life  ;  but  they  seemed  satisfied  with 
it,  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  of  winter 
storms  and  buff'eting  of  waves,  and  had 
no  desire  to  see  anything  of  the  world 
above-board. 

For  an  hour  I  had  such  exciting  sport 


as  fishing  in  the  well  or  cistern  at  home 
would  have  afforded,  for  not  a  bite  did 
I  get.  It  made  it  none  the  pleasanter 
to  see  my  neighbors  hauling  out  both 
perch  and  smelt,  while  my  bait — tempt- 
ing enough  for  the  best  of  them,  I 
thought — dangled  untouched,  if  not  un- 
noticed, by  even  the  least  minnow.  I 
began  to  imagine  my  luckier  or  more 
skilful  neighbors  the  fishermen  laugh- 
ing at  me,  if  they  were  not  too  busy 
with  their  own  affairs,  and  doubted  not 
that  my  nearer  neighbors  of  the  nether 
world  were  on  the  broad  grin,  peering 
up  at  me. 

"  How  many  miles  has  he  come  just 
to  show  himself  to  us?  and  not  much  to 
look  at  at  that,  for  he  is  not  handsome, 
neither  is  he  terrible,  like  the  Canucks 
who  are  making  such  havoc  among  our 
friends  over  there.  Does  he  look  rather 
green  ?  or  is  it  only  that  we  see  him 
through  this  emerald  water  ?" 

Some  such  whispers,  I  fancied,  came 
from  below.  I  made  my  line  fast  to  a 
stick  laid  across  the  hole,  and  went  visit- 
ing, for  lack  of  something  better  to  do, 
which  is  a  winter  custom  in  these  parts. 

I  called  first  on  the  nearest  fisherman, 
an  ancient  Canuck,  so  dried  up  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  spit,  and  so  old,  I 
thought,  that,  being  of  no  use  at  home, 
his  grown-up  great-grandchildren  had 
sent  him  fishing.  Here  he  was  valuable, 
for  he  had  the  gift  of  his  race,  and  two 
or  three  dozen  lusty  perch  were  lying  on 
the  ice  about  him.  He  kept  his  short 
black  pipe  continually  in  blast  when  not 
recharging  it,  smoking  home-grown, 
greenish-black  tobacco  twisted  into  a 
half-inch  rope  which  must  have  been 
endless,  and  so  rank  that  I  thought  the 
friends  of  his  youth  in  Canada  might 
have  their  memories  of  him  refreshed 
with  a  sniff  of  it,  now  that  the  south 
wind  was  blowing.  As  he  knew  as  little 
English  as  I  French,  we  had  no  very 
sociable  intercourse,  and  it  soon  grew 
rather  dull  for  both  of  us.  So  after  a 
short  tarry  I  moved  on  to  the  next  hole, 
held  by  a  younger  Canadian.  He  had 
conquered  the  Queen's  English,  which  if 
he  did  not  murder  outright  he  treated 
barbarously.     He  was  also  a  conqueror 
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of  fish,  and  many  of  his  victims  lay 
about  him,  dead  and  dying, — perch  in 
mail  of  iron  and  gold,  smelt  sheathed 
in  silver,  and  herring  in  mother-of-pearl 
armor  of  all  nacreous  hues  and  tints. 

"  You  don'  ketch  no  feesh,  ain't  it?" 
he  cried,  with  a  grin.  "  Wal,  da's  too 
bad.  Ah'm  sorry,  me."  But  I  doubted 
his  sorrowing  much  for  this,  for  these 
Canucks  think  all  the  fish  and  all  the 
berries  belong  to  them. 

"Hah!  Dis  pooty  col',"  he  said, 
beating  his  breast  with  his  red  hands. 
"  'F  ah  feesh  here  mauch,  ah  have 
haouse."  (They  out-Yankee  us  Yankees 
in  twisting  the  fourth  vowel. )  "  But 
prob'ly  ah  won't,  prob'ly  ah  will." 

He  told  me  that  wherever  on  the  lake 
his  brethren  make  a  business  of  winter- 
fishing  it  is  done  mostly  in  little  board 
huts,  which  are  moved  out  upon  the  ice 
when  it  has  fairly  made  for  the  season, 
and  hauled  ashore  before  the  spring 
break-up.  In  these  little  houses  the 
fisherman  spends  his  days  and  nights, 
for  they  are  very  comfortable,  being 
banked  with  snow  and  furnished  with 
a  stove  and  bunk.  A  movable  floor- 
board gives  access  to  the  fishing-hole 
beneath.  This  is  the  hatchway  to  a 
noble  common  cellar,  reaching  from 
Wood  Creek  to  the  Richelieu  in  length, 
and  in  width  from  Vermont  to  New 
York  State,  stored  with  plenty  of  food 
and  drink  of  the  wholesomest.  It  must 
be  a  cosey  way  of  fishing,  and,  I  thought, 
would  suit  me ;  for  if,  as  it  seemed,  I 
was  to  get  no  fish,  I  might  so  take  my 
bad  luck  comfortably  and  shut  out  from 
prying  eyes, — keep  it  unknown  to  any 
but  myself  and  the  fish.  My  new  ac- 
quaintance told  me  much  of  his  afi'airs, 
of  his  luck  in  fishing  at  all  seasons,  of 
the  money  he  had  earned  in  haying  and 
in  chopping,  and  bragged  of  his  wonder- 
ful horse  : 

"  He  worse  more  as  hundred  dollar. 
'F  you  want  heem  go  slow,  he  go  slow  ! 
'f  you  want  heem  go  fas',  jus'  de  same ! 
Yas,  «iV." 

Of  our  withered  neighbor  he  said, 
"  He  got  too  hole.  Wen  ah  got  hole 
lak  heem,  ah  been  dead  great  many 
year'  'go !" 


He  used  the  shortest  rod  I  ever  saw 
employed,  it  being  only  about  a  foot  in 
length,  with  a  slender  cross-piece  more 
than  half  as  long,  to  wind  up  the  line 
upon  when  not  in  use.  When  he  had 
hooked  a  fish  he  tossed  this  aside  and 
pulled  it  out  hand  over  hand.  He  said 
that,  besides  perch,  smelt,  and  blue-fish, 
they  occasionally  caught  a  pike-perch, 
a  little  rock  pike,  and  "  de  mudder  of 
de  eel,"  as  he  called  the  ling  and  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  If  this  theory  will 
help  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the 
generation  of  the  eel,  the  scientists  are 
welcome  to  it,  if  they  will  only  give 
credit  therefor  to  my  friend  Joseph 
Gerard  of  Vermont,  commonly  known  as 
Joe  Gero. 

The  perch  and  smelt  swim  deep  for 
the  most  part,  and  are  usually  fished  for 
a  little  off  the  bottom.  Worms  are  the 
best  bait  for  perch  ;  but  after  one  smelt 
is  caught  his  eyes  are  used  to  lure  his 
fellows.  It  is  said  that  these  Cham- 
plain  smelt  do  not  visit  salt  water, 
though  they  might  if  they  would  ;  but 
they  have  the  cucumber  smell  and  taste 
of  those  taken  in  tide-waters.  The 
salmon-herring,  lake-herring,  or  what- 
ever he  is  who  here  bears  the  name  of 
"  blue-fish,"  is  a  recent  comer  to  these 
waters ;  for,  from  all  I  can  learn,  he  was 
unknown  here  till  within  ten  or  twelve 
years.  It  is  possible  that  the  supposed 
white-fish  turned  out  here  some  years 
ago  by  our  Fish-Commissioners  were 
these.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  is  a 
very  handsome  fish,  symmetrical  in  form, 
and,  when  first  taken  from  the  water,  of 
beautiful  mother-of-pearl  hues ;  but  as 
to  his  goodness  opinions  differ.  The 
flesh  is  rather  soft,  and  has  its  share  of 
bones,  but  is  of  rich  flavor.  When  he 
bites  he  comes  close  to  the  surface  for 
the  morsel  of  fat  pork  or  bit  of  his 
brother's  belly  that  is  offered  him,  with 
a  constant  gentle  motion.  When  he  is 
seen  to  take  the  bait,  the  angler  strikes 
at  once,  or  it  is  spit  out.  He  is  very 
shy,  perhaps  through  being  a  stranger 
in  strange  waters,  and  will  fly  from  the 
fisherman's  shadow  or  sudden  motion. 

The  ideal  angler  has  quiet  ways ;  and, 
observing  that  my  third  and  last  fellow- 
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fisherman — if  I  had  a  right  to  claim  such 
fellowship — kept  to  his  post  as  stead- 
fastly as  an  Esquimaux  to  a  seal-hole, 
never  wasting  a  motion,  I  was  attracted 
to  him.  He  proved  to  be  a  Waubana- 
kee  of  St.  Francis,  plying  the  gentle  art 
here  in  the  war-path  of  his  ancestors. 
One  fishing  here  two  hundred  years 
ago  would  have  needed  to  keep  at  least 
one  eye  open  for  something  more  than 
fish,  but  both  his  little  black  ones  were 
intent  upon  his  line.  From  our  low 
stand-point  the  rough  indented  shore  of 
Split  Rock  Mountain  showed  only  as  a 
straight  ice-line,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
war-party  might  slip  by  unseen  behind 
the  round  of  the  world.  Over  there 
passed  many  a  one  to  and  fro  in  the 
old  days, — Iroquois,  Waubanakees,  and 
whites ;  notable  among  them,  with  a 
bloody  page  in  history,  that  of  De  Ste.- 
Helene  and  De  Mantet,  French  and 
Indians,  creeping  like  panthers  toward 
doomed  Schenectady,  then  returning, 
gorged  with  blood  and  pillage. 

This  tamed  great-grandson  of  those 
panthers  looked  peaceable  and  kindly 
enough,  but  was  at  first  as  taciturn  as 
his  ancestors  could  have  been,  and  as 
slow  to  be  drawn  into  conversation  as  the 
fish  to  the  companionship  which  I  de- 
sired of  them  ;  but,  baiting  with  tobacco 
and  lunch,  I  at  last  drew  some  talk 
from  him.  He  told  me  that  he  and 
a  few  of  his  people  were  wintering  in  a 
neighboring  village,  making  baskets  and 
bows  and  arrows.  They  found  but  little 
sale  for  these,  and,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  he  had  come  a-fishing. 
Years  before  I  had  known  some  of  his 
people,  and  through  him  I  learned 
somewhat  of  my  old  acquaintances. 
One  of  them  was  Swasin  Tahmont, 
who  I  doubt  not  was  the  Tahmunt 
Swasen  of  Thoreau's  "  Maine  Woods," 
and  of  whom  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  by  the  fire-water  way,  for  when 
I  knew  him  he  would  not  touch  whiskey 
and  was  very  pious.  He  used  to  sing 
hymns  to  me  in  Waubanakee,  and  always 
said  grace  before  his  musquash-meat. 
Wadso,  who  many  years  ago  had  told 
me    the    Indian    names    of    all    these 


streams,  had  also  gone  thither,  but  by  a 
better  path.  His  father  still  lives,  the 
oldest  man  of  his  tribe.  He  commanded 
the  Waubanakee  warriors  at  the  battle 
of  Plattsburg.  My  new  acquaintance 
had  fleshed  his  war-arrows,  having 
served  in  a  New  York  regiment  in  the 
late  war,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  might 
have  done  good  service.  I  wondered  if 
then  any  of  the  old  savagery  had  been 
awakened  in  him, — if  the  war-whoop 
had  risen  to  his  lips  when  his  regiment 
charged,  or  if  he  had  been  tempted  to 
scalp  a  fallen  foe.  I  heard  of  a  Caugh- 
nawaga  in  one  of  our  Vermont  regiments 
who,  when  reproached  for  kicking  a 
wounded  rebel,  justified  himself  by 
saying,  "  Me  list  to  kill  um !"  That 
was  setting  forth  the  truth  with  un- 
pleasant plainness. 

The  ice  was  now  whooping  like  a 
legion  of  Indians.  Its  wild  mysterious 
voice  would  first  be  heard  faint  and  far 
away,  then  come  rushing  toward  us 
swifter  than  the  wind,  with  increasing 
volume  of  groans  and  yells,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ice  was  about  to  yawn  beneath 
us  and  devour  us.  The  fish  quit  biting, 
— as  well  they  might,  with  a  pother 
overhead  enough  to  frighten  a  hungry 
saint  from  his  meals.  If  I  had  been 
alone  I  should  have  fled  to  the  shore ; 
but,  seeing  my  companion  undisturbed 
by  the  uproar,  I  tried  to  feel  at  ease. 
When  I  asked  him  what  made  this 
noise,  he  simply  answered,  "  The  ice." 

That  was  reason  enough  for  him,  and 
he  evidently  thought  it  should  satisfy 
me.  I  asked  him  if  his  people  had  any 
legend  connected  with  it,  and  he  an- 
swered, with  a  quiet  laugh,  "  I've  heard 
some  stories  'bout  it,  but  I  guess  they 
wo'n't  very  true." 

After  some  coaxing,  he  told  me  this : 
"  You  know  that  big  rock  in  the  lake 
ofi"  north, — Rock  Dunder.  you  call  it? 
Wal,  our  people  use  to  call  that  Woja- 
hose, — that  means  '  the  forbidder,' — 
'cause  every  time  our  people  pass  by  it 
in  their  canoes,  if  they  didn't  throw 
some  tobacco  or  corn  or  something  to  it, 
the  big  devil  that  live  in  it  wouldn't  let 
'em  go  far  without  a 
and  maybe   drowned 


big  storm  come, 
em.      He  forbid 
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'em.  Wal,  bimeby  they  got  sick  of  it, — 
s'pose  maybe  they  didu't  always  have 
much  coru  an'  tobacco  to  throw  'way  so, 
— and  the  priests  all  pray  their  god  to 
make  Wojahose  keep  still  an'  not  trouble 
'em.  After  they  prayed  a  long  time, 
he  promised  'em  he'd  keep  Wojahose 
from  hurtin'  on  'em  for  a  spell  every 
year.  So  he  froze  the  lake  all  over 
tight  every  winter  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  then  our  people  could  go 
off  huutin'  and  fightin'  all  over  the  lake 
without  payin'  Wojahose.  That  made 
him  mad,  an'  every  little  while  he'd  go 
roarin'  round  under  the  ice,  tryin'  to  git 
out.  But  he  couldn't  do  much  hurt, 
only  once  in  a  while  git  a  man  through 
a  hole  in  the  ice.  That's  the  way  I've 
heard  some  of  our  old  men  tell  it ;  but  I 
guess  it's  a  story." 

Wojahose  has  taken  more  to  French  cus- 
toms of  late  years,  and  feeds  now  mostly 
upon  horses.  Not  a  winter  passes  that 
he  does  not  swallow  a  score  or  so. 

The  south  wind  was  blowing  softly, 
and  a  veil  of  summer-like  haze  had 
fallen  over  the  rugged  steeps  of  Split 
Rock  Mountain.  At  its  northern  point, 
which  gives  it  its  name,  the  sleeping 
light-house  loomed  ghostly  through  it, 
awaiting  the  spring  evening  when  it 
should  again  awaken  and  cast  the  "litter 
of  its  eye  across  the  released  waters. 

From  behind  this  promontory  suddenly 
flashed  the  sail  of  an  ice-boat,  swifter 
than  a  puff  of  wind-blown  smoke,  a  phan- 
tom flying  faster  than  feathered  wings 
could  bear  it,  and  out  of  sight  behind 
Thompson's  Point  almost  as  soon  as  we 
had  seen  it. 


The  mellow  baying  of  a  distant 
hound  came  to  us,  and  presently  we  saw 
the  fox  creeping  out  from  a  headland, 
picking  his  way  along  the  streaks  of 
glare  ice  till  he  had  got  a  half-mile 
from  shore,  when  he  put  his  best  foot 
foremost  and  headed  for  the  eastern 
border  of  the  bay  at  full  speed.  When 
the  hound  came  to  the  scentless  ice  he 
gave  a  long  howl  of  disappointment, 
then  circled  and  snuffed  in  vain,  and  at 
last  went  ashore,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  cast  a  wistful  glance  behind  him. 

The  day  was  on  the  wane,  and  home 
at  the  other  end  of  a  long  walk.  I 
pulled  in  and  wound  up  my  guiltless 
line,  dropping  the  untouched  bait  to  the 
fish  or  Wojahose,  and  took  the  home- 
ward way  along  the  shore  for  a  mile, 
and  then  up  the  Little  River  of  Otters, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  as  now,  the  road 
of  men,  fowl,  and  fish.  From  it  the 
picken^l-fishers  had  departed,  and  the 
only  tokens  of  their  recent  occupancy 
were  the  deserted  holes,  with  here  and 
there  beside  one  a  mangled  minnow,  a 
few  pickerel-scales,  half-burned  matches, 
and  the  ashes  of  pipes.  The  deadness 
of  winter  brooded  over  the  lonely  ice- 
bound stream,  and  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  stillness  besides  the  crunching 
of  my  footsteps  was  the  storm-foreboding 
hoot  of  a  great  horned-owl. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that 
I  bore  home  a  goodly  string  of  fish, 
and,  as  no  questions  were  asked,  I  got  the 
credit  of  catching  them.  Indeed,  after 
a  few  days  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  caught  them. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson. 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    POETRY. 


SHE  moves  to  measures  of  ethereal  song 
Along  the  starry  corridors  of  heaven  ; 
Her  tresses  float  the  moon's  white  beams  among, 
And  on  the  golden  mists  of  dawn  are  driven. 
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Through  woodland  ways,  o'er  lake  and  stream,  she  glides, 

On  mountain-peak,  in  dim,  mysterious  dell ; 
She  rocks  in  sea-shell  boat  on  tropic  tides, 

Or  sleeps  within  some  field-born  floweret's  bell. 

Her  voice  is  heard  in  Autumn's  gusty  sigh. 

When  Summer's  tender  folk  are  perishing; 
She  shouts  afar  with  Winter's  boisterous  cry. 

And  hails  with  earliest  birds  the  birth  of  Spring. 

In  some  white  pillared  temple  of  the  past 

She  sits  with  hero  shades  of  deathless  name, — 

With  solemn  eye  and  brow  of  tragic  cast, 

Refines  the  blood-stains  from  the  book  of  Fame. 

V 

Or  in  the  East,  with  feudal  clang  and  sheen. 

Where  Murder  bears  the  cross  for  Jesus'  sake, 
She  rolls  a  purple  mist  before  the  scene 

And  bids  phantasmal  shapes  of  splendor  wake. 

She  consecrates  the  blood  in  battle  shed, 

If  tyrants  fall  or  Liberty  arise  ; 
She  flings  a  pall  of  glory  o'er  the  dead. 

Streaked  with  the  crimson  of  her  sunset  skies. 

She  comes  to  us  in  hours  of  bleakest  care. 

Unseen  till  time  has  wiped  away  our  tears ; 
Then  trace  we  her  benignant  presence  there 

In  memory,  sadly  sweeter  through  the  years. 

Deep-veiled  she  stands  with  Grief  beside  the  tomb ; 

Yet,  when  the  first  wild  agony  has  fled, 
She  sheds  a  hallowed  radiance  through  the  gloom, 

And  makes  all-perfect  the  imperfect  dead. 

Hers  is  the  holy  influence  of  home, — 

The  love  that  lingers  latest  in  the  breast, — 
Whatever  hopes  may  fail,  or  sorrows  come. 

The  heart's  one  friend,  the  calmest,  surest,  best. 

From  wilful  childhood,  pattering  through  the  rain 

To  seek  the  sun-bow's  root  behind  the  hill, 
To  manhood's  sterner  strivings,  not  less  vain, 

The  charm  is  hers  that  gilds  ambition  still. 

She  looks  upon  us  through  Love's  lucid  eyes. 

And  well  for  him  who  knows  and  holds  her  fast ; 

For  him  life's  perfect  purpose  never  dies. 
And  loveliness  and  love  are  never  past. 

Lost  child  of  heaven,  she  wanders  everywhere. 
And  where  she  goes  transforms  the  sordid  Real, 

Or  bursts  the  bonds  of  beauty  hiding  there, 
And  moulds  of  basest  clay  the  pure  Ideal. 

Charles  L.  Hildreth. 
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"  ~r\ESIRE  is  at  home,  and  the  rela- 
JLJ    tives  have  come  in   full  force. 
Can  you  vi>it  me  and  protect  her?" 

I  had  only  been  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment when  something  should  give  me  a 
hint  that  Desire  might  be  helped.  Now, 
when  the  summons  came  from  Gret- 
chen,  I  packed  my  trunk  and  was  off 
that  same  day. 

Desire  had  been  away  three  years, 
wonderfully  married,  living  her  double 
life  ecstatically.  We  at  home  had 
times  of  trembling  for  them  in  Italy. 
It  was  apparent  that  they  were  giving 
themselves  up  wholly  to  the  joy  of 
being  together.  Might  they  not  lose 
hold  on  outside  things,  and,  some  time, 
when  the  world  no  longer  existed  for 
them,  turn  to  it,  and,  finding  no  re- 
sponse, cry  out  with  blame  upon  each 
other  ?  But  the  immortal  gods  dashed 
their  cup  otherwise. 

News  was  flashed  over  to  us  that 
Chello  was  dead  ;  then,  silence.  Not  a 
word  came  from  Desire  for  a  month, 
until  Gretchen  received  another  de- 
spatch, saying  she  was  on  her  way 
home,  and  the  housekeeper  at  the  Nest 
had  orders  to  put  the  place  in  readiness. 
After  this,  silence  again  for  me,  until 
Gretchen  sent  me  the  note  which  opens 
this  story. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  we  two  had 
waged  war  against  the  relatives, — often 
victoriously,  and  as  often  defeated. 
Desire  had  inherited  a  magnificent  prop-  I 
erty  from  her  maternal  grandfather;  \ 
she  had  also  inherited  a  score  of  cousins 
on  the  other  side,  who  were  only  too 
servilely  attentive  to  her.  I  have  seen 
her  serene  and  beautifully  unconscious 
when  Martha  Fellows  insinuated  that, 
after  sending  William  to  college.  Desire 
might  as  well  give  him  a  year  abroad. 
I  have  seen  her  adorn  the  Montagu 
girls  with  laces  and  put  a  plain  little 
collar  about  her  own  Juno-like  throat. 
One  impasition  followed  another;  but 
whenever  it  was  possible  Gretchen  and 


I  stood  in  the  van,  boldly  denouncing 
the  relatives  and  insisting  that  Desire's 
uncommon  wisdom  should  not  interfere 
with  her  common  sense.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  thousand 
dollars  we  saved  her. 

When  I  arrived  at  Gretchcn's,  she 
was  sitting  placidly  beside  a  sand-heap 
where  her  three  square,  blonde  little 
Stieges  were  rolling.  Gretchen  herself 
is  blonde  ;  so  is  her  husband  ;  but,  being 
a  German,  he  has  a  right  to  his  com- 
plexion. It  was  an  easy  process  to  de- 
nationalize his  wife.  All  that  was 
needed  was  the  conversion  of  her  stately 
English  name  of  Margaret  into  its  syn- 
onyme,  and  her  phi/ siqve  did  the  rest. 

"  My  dear  woman,  I  knew  you  were 
ready,"  she  said,  taking  me  in  her  arms. 

"  And  about  Desire?" 

"  She  is  either  very  well  or  very  ill. 
Come  to  your  room,  and  I  will  tell  you 
afterward." 

When  I  had  finished  my  hasty  toilet, 
we  stationed  ourselves  beside  the  sand- 
heap,  in  the  shade.  That,  however,  lay 
in  glaring  sunlight.  Gretchen  explained 
that  Herr  Stiege  believed  in  dirt ;  the 
children  must  roll. 

"  But  with  your  grounds,  and  all  this 
land  about  you  !" 

"  They  do  not  roll  enough,"  said 
Gretchen  in  her  phlegmatic  way, — why 
wasn't  she  a  German  ? — "  if  they  are 
left  to  themselves.  They  will  run,  play  ; 
but  they  must  roll !" 

Then  she  began  Desire's  story,  inter- 
spersed with  shrill  yells  from  the  little 
Stieges,  who  were  burrowing  and  appear- 
ing startlingly  through  the  sand-heap, 
like  so  many  worms  with  lank  white 
hair  and  piercing  blue  eyes : 

"  When  Desire  came  home  she  was 
like  a  dead  woman.  She  had  no  color; 
her  face  was  like  marble  ;  her  eyes  were 
dead.  I  was  there  that  night,  but  I 
hardly  think  she  knew  me.  She  went 
to  her  room  immediately  on  arriving, 
and  didn't  come  out  till  morning.    Then 
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she  was  transformed.  She  went  4n  in 
black ;  she  came  out  wearing  a  white 
dress  and  a  knot  of  pink  ribbon.  She 
had  color ;  she  walked  with  me  to  the 
gate ;  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  she 
talked,  —  not  about  Chello,  though. 
And  she  has  been  just  the  same  ever 
since." 

"  Is  it — her  reason  ?"  I  dare  to  say. 
Both  of  us  knew  Desire  too  well  to  sus- 
pect her  of  a  shallow  sorrow. 

"  I  can't  think  that,"  said  Gretchen, 
hurrying  her  slow  utterance  a  little ; 
"  but  it  is  very  strange.  Martha  Fellows 
is  there ;  the  Montagu  girls  are  coming, 
and  some  second-cousins— a  Harding 
and  a  Thorn — have  settled  down  on  the 
Nest.  One  is  a  doctor,  and  the  other 
a  priest.  Unless  Desire  has  somebody 
to  support  her,  she'll  be  persuaded  into 
taking  them  all  to  live  with  her." 

Without  waiting  for  lunch,  I  hurried 
over  to  the  Nest,  which  was  nearer  than 
one  would  think  who  judged  from  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  roof  visible 
through  tree-tops.  There  was  a  small 
forest  between  the  two  friends.  When 
I  entered  the  grounds  and  ran  along  a 
winding  path,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a 
young  man  stretched  at  full  length  in 
a  spot  of  shade  formed  by  four  or  five 
spruces.  He  was  combed  and  shaven 
and  shorn,  his  clothes  were  well  enough, 
and  yet  at  first  sight  my  inward  critic 
said,  "  Faugh  !  dirty."  I  knew  him  : 
he  was  the  physician,  Solomon  Harding. 
Rounding  another  turn,  I  came  upon 
Desire  herself,  sitting  in  a  great  chair, 
her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  head 
bent  forward.  What  rapt  yet  peaceful 
eyes !  She  had  become  Saint  Cecilia 
since  I  saw  her, — Saint  Cecilia  in  cameo. 
A  white  dress  made  her  more  unreal ;  a 
bunch  of  sturdy,  spicy  pinks  at  her 
belt  held  her  down  to  earth.  We  looked 
at  each  other  an  instant  in  silence,  her 
face  gathering  trouble  which  swept  magi- 
cally away  again. 

"  Dorothy,  you  !"  she  said,  rising  and 
putting  her  hands  on  my  shoulders. 
"You,  my  dear!"  We  had  always 
said  of  Desire's  voice  that  it  was  full  of 
music, — a  deep,  vibrating  contralto.  I 
fancied  now  that  I  caught  new  tones  in 


it. 
my 


The 


tears  were  running 


own 


fast  down 
cheeks.  "  Ah,  I  know,  dear ; 
yes,  '  she  said  soothingly,  putting  me 
into  her  chair.  "  It's  Chello ;  you 
think  of  him.  It  is  good  of  you  to 
love  him  so,  dear,  though  I  can't  bear 
to  have  you  miss  him  enough  to  grieve." 

Was  it  the  wife  who  could  say  this, 
and  as  placidly  as  if  she  herself  had  no 
grief?  It  was  so  strange.  Desire  was  so 
unlike  herself,  that  I  sat  still,  my  sobs 
scared  away,  letting  her  talk. 

"  How  charming  it  was  of  Gretchen  !" 
By  this  time  she  had  seated  herself  on 
the  arm  of  my  chair,  taken  ofi"  my  bon- 
net, and  was  stroking  my  face.  "She 
sent  for  you,  didn't  she  ?  like  her  dear, 
kind  old  tricks !  But  you  are  coming 
to  me,  dear,  now,  now, — yes,  to-day, — 
and  Gretchen  shall  have  the  last  part  of 
your  visit.  I  will  send  somebody  to 
tell  her.  No,  I'll  go  myself,  if  it  will 
satisfy  you  better." 

I  knew  very  well  what  Gretchen 
would  prefer.  Was  not  Desire  her  first 
thought,  as  she  was  mine  ?  So  I  stayed. 
Desire  was  childishly  excited.  She 
would  dress  for  dinner ;  she  would  see 
herself  that  my  room  was  in  order. 
One  would  have  said,  "  She  is  a  bride, 
not  a  widow."  To  me  there  was  some 
intangible  change  in  her. 

I  was  in  the  dining-room  early,  to 
watch  the  relatives  file  in.  Our  first 
meeting  is  always  funny,  sometimes 
unbearably  so.  They  hate  me ;  they 
say  I  have  an  undue  influence  over 
Desire.  Martha  Fellows  came  first, — a 
shadow  with  glazed  brown  eyes  and  a 
conciliatory  face.  Martha  reads  ab- 
struse scientific  works  and  murders  the 
English  language.  "  To  think  of  you, 
— you  of  all  people  !"  she  began,  rapidly 
sliding  up  to  me  and  moving  my  hand 
up  and  down,  as  if  it  needed  to  be  put 
in  place.  "  It's  been  a  good  while  since 
we  met  here,  ain't  it?  And  such 
changes  since  then  !  You  miss  him, 
don't  you  ?  I  do, — the  place  don't 
seem  the  same ;  but  Desire  bears  it  well. 
You  never  can  tell  about  people,  can — " 
She  came  to  a  full  stop.  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  Martha  Fellows  was  subject 
to  an  external  influence.     It  was  that  of 
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Dr.  Solomon,  who  had  just  come  in. 
Without  his  cigar,  in  an  upright  position, 
he  was  no  more  tolerable  than  before. 
"  You're  Miss  Fletcher,  aren't  you  ?" 
he  began  exuberantly.  "  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber you.  I  used  to  see  you  ;  that  was 
before  I  took  my  degree." 

Treading  on  the  heels  of  his  speech 
came  the  third  visitor.  I  was  like  a 
lay-figure, — the  goddess  in  the  panto- 
mime, whom  all  the  dramatis  personse 
have  to  salute  in  passing.  This  was  the 
priest.  His  long  legs  kicked  his  drapery 
as  if  he  despised  it ;  his  mouth  was 
rebellious  at  being  clean-shaven ;  his 
eyes,  which  met  mine  with  a  flash,  were 
angry  at  being  condemned  to  seek  only 
the  ground.  He  bowed  to  me  without 
a  word.  Then  Desire  came,  and  our 
meal  began,  enlivened  by  a  monologue 
from  Dr.  Solomon.  The  priest  spoke 
to  none  of  us,  and  Martha  Fellows, 
beginning  once  or  twice,  was  brutally 
switched  ofif  by  the  medical  nephew, 
who  cut  into  her  sentences  remorselessly, 
having  apparently  not  heard  them.  De- 
sire had  settled  into  apathy.  She  was 
sweet  and  gracious,  but  like  a  woman  in 
a  dream. 

So  she  remained  through  the  fall  and 
into  the  winter.  We  stayed  on,  all  of 
us :  the  doctor  was  practising  about  the 
neighborhood,  and  Martha  Fellows  was 
always  free  to  visit ;  the  priest  gave 
no  reasons,  and  I  knew  Desire  needed 
me.  Sometimes  her  calm  would  be 
strangely  broken.  I  was  with  her  one 
night  in  her  room.  We  had  taken  a 
cup  of  chocolate  there,  she  making  it 
over  a  tiny  lamp  and  serving  it  daintily. 
Then  we  sat  in  the  dark,  broken  only 
by  the  jewel  of  the  fire,  while  she  told 
about  their  Italian  days,  talking  fast  and 
fascinatingly.  Chelio's  name  was  always 
on  her  hps.  "  We  did  this,"  she  said. 
"  We  went  there."  It  seemed  not  to 
occur  to  her, — that  pungent  thought 
which  stabs  the  lonely, — "  there  is  but 
one  to  go,  now."  It  was  ten  o'clock  ; 
then  I  heard  the  quarter  and  half  hour, 
and  hoped  she  would  not  notice.  This 
wa.s  like  one  of  our  old,  wakeful  nights 
when  we  searched  the  universe  with 
questions.     Ten  minutes  more,  and  her 


brightness  flagged.  She  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  a  peasant  romance  to  go  to  the 
window  and  look  at  her  watch  in  the 
moonlight.  "Twenty  minutes  of  eleven!" 
she  said,  with  a  quick  change  in  her 
voice :  then  suddenly,  "  Dorothy,  good- 
night." 

"  Not  yet.     One  half-hour  more." 

"  Not  one,"  she  said,  laughing,  but  in 
earnest.     "  Dorothy,  good-night." 

I  used  to  take  privileges  with  Desire 
when  no  one  else  dared.  To-night  was 
like  going  back  ten  years ;  therefore  I 
dared  again  : 

"  I'll  go  at  eleven.  You  never  used 
to  sleep  early.  To-night  you  are  like 
a  cat  when  the  wind  blows.  I  can  al- 
most see  your  eyes  through  the  dark." 

Desire  stood  still  by  the  window,  a 
white  shape  in  the  moonlight.  She 
turned  to  me  suddenly. 

"  Dorothy,  go,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
intense  voice.  "  I  can't  tell  you  why, 
but  you  must.  Go,  dear,  if  you  love 
me." 

She  pulled  my  hand  impatiently, 
drew  me  up,  and  almost  dragged  me  to 
the  door.  When  she  had  pushed  me 
through  and  closed  it,  I  heard  the  key 
turned  with  a  sharp  click.  Some  one 
moved  hastily  aside;  he  must  have 
been  waiting  close  by  the  door.  The 
hall-lamp  had  been  turned  out ;  the 
figure  and  I  were  alone  in  the  dark. 
Luckily,  its  head  came  within  range  of 
the  window,  and  I  recognized  the  ig- 
noble silhouette  of  Dr.  Solomon. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  said 
sharply.  I  was  surprised,  frightened. 
A  dozen  emotions  filled  the  instant. 

"  Seeing  if  the  house  was  safe.  I  was 
round  this  way  and  heard  you  talking. 
Do  you  often  stay  so  late  with  Desire  ?" 

We  were  groping  down-stairs  by  this 
time. 

"  I  stay  as  late  as  she  wants  me,"  I 
said  curtly,  opening  my  own  door  and 
rattling  my  key.  For  all  his  persistent 
brazenness  of  demeanor.  Dr.  Solomon 
had  a  wily,  insinuating  manner  of 
questioning,  which  I  remember  as 
"  meeching."  In  that  alone  did  his 
relationship  to  Martha  Fellows  crop  out. 

In  the  morning  Desire  looked  quickly 
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and  eagerly  at  me  when  I  entered  the 
breakfast- room.  I  think  I  was  quite 
the  same, — I  tried  to  be ;  and  she  was 
not  forced  into  explanation. 

Dr.  Solomon  had  taken  to  watching 
her.  He  did  it  slyly,  artfully.  Not  so 
the  priest.  His  rebellious  eyes,  grown 
covetous,  were  ever  on  her  face.  I 
wondered  if  he  began  to  be  tempted 
by  her  money  for  himself,  instead  of 
the  Church.  Desire  was  uneasy  under 
his  glance.  She  never  met  it  willingly, 
though  a  little  of  her  rare  haughtiness 
cropped  out  in  response  to  Dr.  Solo- 
mon. 

When  the  first  snow  came,  Gretchen 
planned  a  sleigh-ride  in  celebration.  She 
told  me  privately  of  the  fact  that  the 
Montagu  girls  had  written  that  they 
could  not  visit  Desire  until  spring. 
The  grandmother  (Madame  Montagu 
was  also  wealthy)  was  ill,  and  their  duty 
lay  in  her  sick-room. 

Gretchen,  her  husband,  and  the  blonde 
children,  Desire,  and  I,  were  to  go. 
Desire  demurred,  half  refused ;  but, 
when  the  morning  of  the  day  came,  the 
sparkling  fields,  feathery  tufts  on  the 
evergreens,  and  sting  of  the  air  fasci- 
nated her  into  consent. 

The  mishaps  that  befell  us  that  night 
would  deserve  a  separate  chapter.  Gret- 
chen forgot  the  hot-water  bags  for  our 
feet,  and  insisted  on  driving  back  for 
them.  Then,  one  of  the  children  was 
hungry  and  stoutly  asserted  his  stomach's 
rights,  so  that  Herr  Stiege  went  in  and 
bravely  heated  milk  over  an  alcohol- 
lamp  for  the  gourmand.  Gretchen  and 
her  husband  have  ideas  of  their  own  as 
to  the  management  of  children.  So  our 
second  start  was  half  an  hour  late. 
We  reached  Norton  safely,  gay,  exhila- 
rated. Desire  was  like  a  star,  tino-lino; 
when  the  rest  of  us  were  but  numbly 
and  stupidly  cold,  and  flashing  like  an 
opal  when  we  could  only  listen  to  her 
and  return  a  laugh  as  our  best  answer. 
At  the  hotel,  where  we  ran  for  warmth 
before  going  back,  she  was  wildly  im- 
patient. No  other  guests  were  in  the 
little  bare  parlor,  and  Desire  sat  down 
and  sung  to  us  ballads  that  made  the 
heart     ache.       Then     she    broke    into 


"  Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie,"  gayly, 
with  abandon.  I  could  not  look  at 
Gretchen.  She  knew  as  well  as  I  that 
this  had  been  the  call  and  signal  be- 
tween Desire  and  her  husband.  Long 
ago,  in  their  days  of  courtship,  he  had 
whistled  it  at  the  gate,  and  she  had  run 
down  to  meet  him  in  the  dew  and  star- 
light. I  have  seen  him  a  hundred  times 
drop  his  book  or  his  sentence  and  hurry 
to  find  her  when  he  heard  her  voice  in 
that  song.  Had  she  forgotten?  Was 
Chello  becoming  a  memory  ? — less  than 
a  memory, — a  shadow  ? 

"  Come,  Herr  Stiege,  it  is  time  to  go, 
is  it  not?"  she  said,  rapidly  going  up  to 
him.  "  After  nine  now,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  go  home.  That  will  make 
it  half-past  ten  certainly.  Oh,  we  must 
go."  She  gave  us  no  peace  until  we 
started.  She  lifted  in  the  children  while 
Herr  Stiege  was  settling  his  wife  and  me 
on  the  back  seat,  and  had  the  reins  in 
her  own  hands  ready  for  him. 

"Drive  fast!"  she  cried.  "It  is 
such  a  beautiful  night !  Make  the 
fences  spin  by  us  !  make  the  trees  waltz ! 
Oh,  go  fast!" 

Halfway  to  town  the  horses  sheered 
out,  and  we  went  softly  over  into  the 
snow.  No  accident  could  have  been 
more  harmless.  The  horses  trotted  on 
a  few  paces  and  stopped.  Herr  Stiege 
righted  the  sleigh,  and  we  packed  in 
again,  laughing.  Only  Desire  did  not 
laugh.  She  was  almost  raging  with  im- 
patience. This  time  she  was  not  satis- 
fied till  he  had  worked  the  horses  too 
into  fever-heat.  Where  the  time  was 
lost,  I  never  knew.  Possibly  it  had 
taken  more  minutes  at  the  hotel  than  we 
had  expected ;  possibly  the  catastrophe 
in  the  snow  was  longer  than  it  seemed. 
When  we  were  two  miles  from  home, 
Desire  took  out  her  watch  and  studied 
its  face  by  moonlight.  "  Ten  minutes 
of  eleven!"  she  cried,  in  a  sharp  voice. 
"Oh,  drive  fast !  drive  fast !" 

No  one  spoke  now.  Desire  sat  like  a 
pillar,  looking  straight  before  her  :  Gret- 
chen and  I  felt  the  commotion  in  the 
air,  and  could  only  be  silent.  We  came 
to  the  Nest,  to  find  the  great  gate  closed. 
Herr   Stiege  prepared    to  get  out  and 
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open   it,    but    Desire   sprang   from   the 
other  side  of  the  sleigh. 

"  I  shall  save  time  !"  she  called  back 
to  us,  as  she  ran  through  the  foot-path 
into  the  shrubbery. 

"  Follow  her,"  said  Gretchen.  "  Oh, 
follow  her,  and  hurry." 

When  I  reached  the  house,  Desire 
was  pacing,  almost  running,  up  and 
down  the  long  piazza,  ringing  the  bell 
every  other  instant.  A  clock  struck  in 
the  town. 

"  My  God !  eleven  !"  she  cried,  and 
then  began  to  call  wildly, — 

"  Let  me  in  !  oh,  let  me  in  !  Some- 
body come !" 

Somebody  had  come.  I  heard  a  run- 
ning together  of  servants,  then  Dr.  Sol- 
omon's voice  close  to  the  door:  "Go 
back,  every  one  of  you.  I'll  let  them 
in.     I  said  I  would.     Go  back  !" 

The  steps  retreated,  but  the  door  was 
not  opened.  Desire  sank  down  on  the 
threshold  and  kept  on  calling.  Now  it 
was  in  a  dreadful  voice,  full  of  despair. 
Some  one  ran  down  the  stairs,  some  one 
else  was  hurled  aside, — against  the  wall, 
it  would  seem, —  and  the  door  was  thrown 
wide  open.  It  was  the  priest ;  no,  it 
was  the  man,  grown  in  stature  with  his 
indignation,  softened  into  tenderness  by 
love.  He  stooped  to  lift  Desire,  but 
she  escaped  his  arms  and  ran  like  the 
wind  to  her  own  room.  I  followed,  and 
reached  the  door  in  time  to  hear  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock. 

I  leaned  against  the  wall  and  waited. 
I  dared  not  knock.  She  was  talking 
hurriedly,  then  calling  in  a  voice  little 
above  a  whisper,  but  sharply  penetrating. 
Then  she  seemed  to  plead,  to  remonstrate. 
I  fancied  I  heard  her  praying. 

A  figure  stole  up  the  stairs, — Dr. 
Solomon.  "Listening?"  he  asked,  evi- 
dently not  to  insult  me,  but  with  eager 
curiosity.     "  Can  you  hear  anything?" 

^  "  Go  down,"  I  said,  moving  toward 
him.  "  If  you  come  a  step  farther,  I 
Bhall  call  Father  Thorn." 

He  grew  green  at  mention  of  the 
priest.  So  he  had  been  knocked  down 
five  minutes  before. 

"  Come  down-stairs  :  I  want  to  see 
you,"  he  said.     "  You  can't  hear  any- 


thing up  here.  I've  tried  it  enough  to 
know." 

I  followed  him.  Anything  was  bet- 
ter than  having  his  quick  ears  at  watch 
over  Desire.     We  went  into  the  library. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  trying  to  transfix 
me  with  his  shifting  eyes,  "what  does 
it  mean  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  If  I  did,  I  shouldn't 
tell  you." 

"  No,  you  think  you  wouldn't ;  but  I 
should  get  it  out  of  you.  I  did  it  on 
purpose  to-night.  I  told  the  servants 
I'd  let  you  in.  I  shut  the  great  gate. 
I  made  sure  she  shouldn't  get  in  till 
after  eleven.  Every  night  she  holds 
some  sort  of  a  ceremony  in  her  room  at 
eleven.  If  she  is  delayed  almost  to  the 
hour,  she  comes  near  dying.  She  talks 
for  an  hour.  At  twelve  it  stops  short. 
Now,  this  is  my  opinion  :  his  reverence 
the  most  reverend  priest"  —  here  he 
grew  green  again  and  sneered — "  has 
made  a  convert  of  her.  She  holds  some 
sort  of  high  mass,  and  she'll  be  in  a 
sisterhood  in  less  than  a  year,  with  all 
her  property." 

I  answered  by  walking  out  of  the  room 
and  up  to  Desire's  again.  On  the  top 
stair,  before  her  door,  sat  a  figure,  its 
head  bowed  into  its  hands.  "  What  is 
it?"  I  said. 

"  A  man  of  sin,"  answered  the  priest, 
lifting  a  face  dreadful  to  see.  "  A  man 
who  has  denied  his  God  for  a  woman. 
Do  you  think  she  would  let  me  touch 
her  hand  with  my  lips  ?  I  would  pay 
the  penalty :  I  would  give  up  touching 
the  sacrament  for  that." 

"  Do  you  love  her  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Am  I  dying  for  her — or  not?" 

"  Then  leave  her  in  peace  to-night." 

He  turned  without  a  word  and  went 
down  the  stairs.  There  was  no  sound 
from  Desire's  room,  and,  after  waiting 
half  an  hour,  I  went  to  my  own.  It 
was  a  fatal  error,  a  mistaken  fear  and 
delicacy. 

The  next  morning,  long  after  the 
usual  breakfast-hour,  she  opened  the 
door  to  my  knock.  She  had  not  taken 
off  her  dress  the  night  before  ;  she  was 
quite  ghastly,  and  too  hoarse  to  speak. 
I  took  her  hands,  which  burned  me. 
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"  Oh,  you  have  taken  such  a  dreadful 
cold  !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  likely,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"  Desire,  will  you  go  to  bed  and  let 
me  send  for  Gretchen  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to.  I  should  like 
to  be  warm." 

So  we  began  nursing  her  through  the 
attack  of  pneumonia  which  Dr.  Brigham 
said  promised  ill.  Dr.  Solomon  was 
raging,  for  he  was  not  admitted  to  the 
room,  and  the  priest  was  our  messenger. 
A  wretched  man,  a  criminal  as  he  felt 
himself,  he  ran  in  this  and  that  direction 
as  we  told  him.  Desire  lay  in  a  stupor 
all  day.  As  the  darkness  gathered,  she 
revived,  and  called  me  to  her  in  a  whisper : 
"  Will  you  leave  me  alone  from  eleven 
to  twelve  ?" 

I  hesitated,  but  her  eyes  gathered 
such  misery  that  I  could  not  resist  them, 
and  promised.  As  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, her  impatience  grew  until  she 
was  beautiful  and  brilliant  again, — con- 
sumed by  fever.  At  ten  minutes  of 
eleven  she  whispered,  "  Now,  both  of 
you  leave  me  till  twelve." 

Gretchen  and  I  took  up  a  miserable 
watch  outside  the  door.  No  words  can 
describe  Desire  as  we  found  her  when 
we  crept  in  again  at  midnight.  I  doubt 
if  human  genius  could  paint  her.  It 
was  a  white  and  glorified  face  on  the 
pillow,  lighted  by  an  immortal  happi- 
ness. Her  voice  was  clearer,  too,  and 
we  exchanged  delighted  glances.  She 
was  better.  The  night  wore  on,  and 
I  was  watching  alone.  Gretchen  slept 
soundly  on  the  little  sofa. 


"  Come,"  whispered  Desire. 

I  put  my  face  close  to  hers,  and  fed 
on  the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  her  eyes 
while  she  talked : 

"  I  must  tell  you  something.  I  am  a 
very  happy  woman.  Chello  died,  you 
know,  and  I  was  dead  until  I  came  home 
from  Italy.  The  first  night  I  stayed 
here  in  my  old  room  he  came  to  me, 
and  we  talked  together.  The  next 
morning  I  laid  away  my  black  clothes : 
I  had  nothing  to  mourn  for.  Every 
night  he  came  at  eleven.  If  I  were 
late,  or  if  I  told  any  one,  the  spell  would 
be  broken,  he  said.  I  was  never  late 
until  that  dreadful  last  night.  I  nearly 
died.  But  he  has  been  here,  and  every- 
thino;  is  right.  We  have  had  such  talks  ! 
I  used  to  sit  in  that  great  chair  by  the 
window  in  darkness, — always  in  dark- 
ness. I  can  tell  you  now,  because  he 
will  not  need  to  come  again."  She 
closed  her  eyes  contentedly. 

In  an  hour  she  was  dead. 

I  met  the  priest  on  the  threshold, 
when  I  went  out  in  the  early  morning, 
leaving  her  like  a  sweet  bride  ready  for 
burial. 

"  Do  you  think  I  might  kiss  her  hand 
now  ?"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

"  Her  wedding-ring  is  on  it,"  I  said ; 
and  he  turned  away. 

I  never  saw  him  again.  He  was  gone 
almost  before  light.  Dr.  Solomon  and 
Martha  Fellows  stayed  till  everything 
was  over  and  the  will  read.  For  Desire 
had  made  a  will,  leaving  all  her  prop- 
erty to  build  a  hospital  which  should 
be  known  by  her  husband's  name. 

Alice  Brown. 

\ 


HEALTHY    HOMES. 

II.— SURROUNDINGS. 


IN  looking  over  the  real-estate  adver- 
tisements of  our  utilitarian  news- 
papers, we  generally  find  that  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases  the  proprietor  of  a 
"  desirable  homestead'"  states  the  dis- 
tance from  the  next  railway-station.     In 


the  mediaeval  age  of  faith  he  would 
have  specified  the  advantages  of  the 
next  miraculous  shrine.  In  the  prime- 
val age  of  health- worship  he  would  have 
mentioned  the  proximity  of  a  good 
spring.      Few  health-lectures  can  rival 
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the  eloquence  of  the  grand  South- 
European  aqueduct-ruins.  Athwart  an 
eighteen-hundred-years  interregnum  of 
science  and  naturalism,  they  preach  the 
long-forgotten  lesson  that  pure  spring- 
water  is  a  primary  condition  of  human 
well-being.  The  cut  stones  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  would  have  built  forty  Coliseums. 
The  Anio  extended  sixty-three  miles, — 
twice  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to 
Wilmington.  The  aqueduct  of  Antioch 
has  outlasted  the  wars  and  earthquakes 
of  two  thousand  years.  Rock-springs 
formed  the  nucleus  of  many  famous 
cities.  The  Delphic  Oracle,  according 
to  Herodotus,  speaks  of  the  Corinthians 
as  "  those  who  dwell  around  the  blessed 
fountain  of  Cyrene."  Rome,  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  Ephesus  had  thejr  sacred 
springs,  and  Seume's  water-wise  peasant 
of  Chios  descanted  for  hours  on  the 
merits  of  a  natural  well. 

We  have  lost  that  water-wisdom. 
Hot  soups,  distilled,  fermented,  and 
narcotic  drinks,  may  have  blunted  our 
palates,  but  only  the  saddest  mistrust 
in  the  testimony  of  our  natural  instincts 
could  have  persuaded  us  to  prefer 
cistern-water  —  i.e.,  half  -  putrid  rain- 
broth — to  the  pure  water  of  the  springs 
and  mountain -brooks,  in  which  form 
alone  the  all-purifying  element  deserves 
its  name.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  anti- 
naturalism,  the  same  delusion  that  per- 
suades us  to  feed  our  lungs  on  the  sick- 
ening air  of  an  unventilated  bedroom 
and  exclude  the  pure  out-door  atmos- 
phere. Even  the  best-constructed  cis- 
terns are  liable  to  the  objection  that 
stagnation  undoes  the  ivork  of  filtration. 
Spring-water  moves  and  filters  unceas- 
ingly. The  fluid  that  bubbles  up  from 
the  rocks  has  circulated  for  weeks  in  the 
veins  of  the  interior  earth, — for  months, 
often,  as  a  simple  experiment  would 
demonstrate.  Very  dry  years  affect  even 
perennial  springs,  but  only  long  after 
the  end  of  the  drought,  and  if  we 
count  the  days  from  the  beginning  of 
the  next  rainy  season  to  the  flushing 
of  the  springs,  we  find  that  the  Octo- 
ber rains  do  not  begin  to  tell  before 
Christmas. 

On  sloping  ground   it  is  well  to  have 


a  spring  above  the  house,  and  thus  se- 
cure it  against  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination. In  dry  seasons  even  a 
mountain-brook,  at  least  for  the  upper 
five  miles  of  its  course,  is  preferable 
to  the  best  rain-tank.  The  citizens  of 
Groesbeck,.  Texas,  used  to  send  a  daily 
ox-caravan  to  a  neighboring  creek,  and 
got  better  water  from  their  clean  oaken 
barrels  than  the  tax-payers  of  many 
larger  towns  from  the  lead  pipes  of  their 
expensive  water-works.  Where  there  is 
no  surface-water,  dig.  If  the  ancients 
had  known  our  steam-drills,  there  would 
have  been  no  cistern  from  the  Alps  to 
Cape  Matapan.  In  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Indre  the  Artesian  Corps  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Chateauroux  bores  wells  at  three  francs 
per  ten  feet,  or  less  than  eight  dollars 
per  hundred,  with  no  extra  charge  for 
test-borings,  since  experience  has  shown 
that  in  a  depth  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred feet  water  can  be  guaranteed  on 
any  acre  of  ground  in  the  lowlands. 
In  a  country  like  Illinois  every  county 
should  have  its  well-company ;  and  even 
in  drier  regions  contractors  doing  a 
wholesale  business  could  afford  to  guar- 
antee water  ai  fifty  dollars. 

There  are  few  absolutely  level  coun- 
tries, and,  where  there  is  a  choice  of 
ground,  houses  should  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence,— a  hillock,  or  the  terrace  of  a 
mountain-slope  ;  /ante  de  mieux,  on  an 
artificial  mound.  There  are  'iQ^  finer 
streets  in  the  world  than  Euclid  Avenue 
in  Cleveland,  where  a  broad,  shaded 
road  runs  between  a  double  row  of  arti- 
ficial ridges,  or  rather  mesas,  flat-topped 
hillocks  flanked  with  lawns  and  flowery 
parterres  and  crowned  with  villas.  At 
first  sight  the  arrangement  recommends 
itself  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  sense  of  fitness.  Drainage- 
facility  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  a 
hill-top  dwelling.  On  high  ground  the 
air  is  purer  and  drier  than  in  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  with  less  difference 
in  the  diurnal  changes  of  temperature. 
In  the  warm  sunshine  the  heights  are 
cooler  than  the  bottom-lands,  and  in  the 
night-time  warmer,  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual   measurement.     At  an 
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elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  river-level,  Professor  Lenz 
found  that  at  nine  p.m.  the  temperature 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Kardis  Alps  was 
65°  Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aar  it  varied  from  54°  to  50°.  In 
clear  summer  nights  travellers  descend- 
ing from  the  uplands  into  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  valley  are  often  struck  by  the 
remarkable  chilliness  of  the  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  brook  or  pond.  The  ratio- 
nale of  the  phenomenon  is  this :  in  day- 
time the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  operate 
more  powerfully  on  the  vapor-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  bottom-lands ;  but 
after  dark  other  physiological  laws  begin 
to  assert  themselves :  warm  air  ascends, 
and  cold  air  settles  in  the  valleys.  It 
is  true  that  in  winter-time  the  valley- 
dwellers  enjoy  the  advantage  of  better 
shelter  ;  but  only  in  the  homes  of  the 
poorest  is  that  shelter  worth  the  cooling 
summer  breezes  of  the  hill-tops.  All 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  North- 
ern  civilization  combine  to  make  winter 
as  comfortable  and  summer  as  uncom- 
fortable as  possible.  In  the  dog-days 
our  weather-proof  rooms  become  torture- 
chambers.  Our  streets  admit  the  glare 
of  the  sun  and  exclude  the  breezes  that 
sweep  freely  through  the  shady  arcades 
of  the  forest.  Basement-kitchens  add 
their  caloric  to  the  heat  of  the  sun- 
blistered  buildings ;  fumes  of  all  sorts 
linger  behind  the  soUd  walls  ;  no  balcony, 
no  terraced  roof,  to  escape  from  the  suf- 
focating air  of  a  sultry  night.  At  such 
times  a  breezy  hill-top  atones  a  hundred- 
fold for  the  inconveniences  of  a  few  win- 
ter storms.  Besides,  highland  houses, 
with  their  free  prospect  and  their  Him- 
mehiiahe,  —  "  heaven-nearness,"  —  have 
a  moral  value.  A  far  view  is  a  specific 
for  narrow-mindedness,  and  the  very 
sense  of  elevation  is  conducive  to  mental 
health :  it  favors  the  development  of 
the  excelsior  instinct,  and  counteracts 
the  influence  of  a  baneful  legacy  of  the 
past, — the  snuffling,  furtive-eyed  self- 
abasement  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  have 
often  suspected  that  the  defiant  altitude 
of  an  ancestral  chateau  must  have 
helped  to  preserve  the  unbent  moral 
backbone  of  the    Bismarcks  and  Mira- 


beaus.  "  3Iontani  semper  liberi^  is  the 
motto  of  West  Virginia. 

Highland  houses  include,  indeed,  the 
finest  residences  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World, — Probasco's  country-seat  at  Clif- 
ton on  the  Ohio,  Dom  Pedro's  Petropolis, 
Captain  Nichols's  octagonal  castle  m%T 
Mount  Yonah  in  the  North-Georgian 
x\lleghanies,  the  castles  of  Heidelberg, 
Gastein,  Salzburg,  Linz,  Pau,  Perugia, 
and  Medellin,  Lismore  Hill,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Abbeys  of 
Johannisberg  and  Monte  Casino,  and 
the  incomparable  Wilhelmshohe,  near 
Cassel,  a  fairy-realm  of  fountains,  ter- 
raced precipices,  mountain-forests,  lakes, 
and  orange-gardens.  In  an  absolute 
plain  an  artificial  mound  need  not  be 
very  high  to  command  a  fair  prospect: 
the  "  Hanging  Gardens"  of  Semiramis 
were  in  truth  nothing  but  home-made 
hills  covered  with  garden-earth  and 
planted  with  trees ;  and  who  knows  if 
the  hillocks  of  our  mound-builders  were 
not  the  pedestals  of  their  dwelling- 
houses  ?  On  plateaus  of  limited  extent 
the  residence  may  form  the  acropolis, 
with  the  stables  and  outbuildings  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  but  never  vice  versa, 
for  drainage  cannot  be  controlled  to  the 
extent  of  protecting  the  cellars  of  a 
lower  house.  Houses  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain  are  liable  to  other  objec- 
tions, being  exposed  to  rock-  and  snow- 
slides,  water-bursts,  etc.,  besides  the  dis- 
advantages incident  to  a  circumscribed 
prospect  and  obstructed  air-currents.  Only 
the  French  kings  evinced  a  remarkable 
predilection  for  valley-palaces, — perhaps, 
as  Wieland  suggests,  because  they  cared 
more  to  be  seen  than  to  see. 

On  the  slope  of  a  high  hill  the  south 
and  west  sides  are,  on  the  whole,  prefer- 
able. Few  people  can  be  persuaded  to 
rise  with  the  sun,  but  all  enjoy  a  linger- 
ing sunset;  besides  that,  in  the  higher 
latitudes  west-slope  plantations  have  the 
advantage  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Four 
hours  after  noon,  on  about  six  days  of 
the  week,  the  weather  is  warmer  and  less 
cloudy  than  four  hours  before  noon. 

Science  protects  our  forests,  and  ought 
to  countermand  the  impending  crusade 
against  shade-trees.     Leafy  trees  in  the 
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close  proximity  of  a  dwelling-house  are 
supposed  to  make  the  lower  rooms  damp 
and  chilly ;  but  the  Golden  Age  would 
still  flourish  if  the  causes  of  human  dis- 
ease were  limited  to  dangers  from  that 
source.  "  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain," says  Ben  Franklin,  "  why  damp 
clothes  occasion  colds,  rather  than  wet 
ones,  because  I  doubt  the  fact :  I  sus- 
pect that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
contributes  to  tliis  effect,  and  that  the 
causes  of  '  colds'  are  totally  independent 
of  wet  and  even  of  cold." 

That  our  ancestors  emanated  from 
the  shades  of  a  tree-land  is  one  of  the 
few  points  on  which  Moses  and  Darwin 
agree,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  the  descendants  of  a  forest-race 
should  be  damaged  by  a  little  tree-shade, 
especially  where  that  shade  is  confined 
to  the  six  warmest  months  in  the  year. 
After  October,  when  sunshine  becomes 
preferable  to  shade,  trees  do  not  obstruct 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  merely 
moderate  its  summer  glare,  and  at  noon 
offer  the  best  possible  refuge  from  the 
brooding  heat.  No  human  contrivance 
can  rival  the  anti-caloric  arrangements 
of  a  leafy  canopy, — free  access  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  a  roof  impervious 
not  only  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun- 
rays,  but  also  to  their  warmth,  which  is 
felt  through  a  shingle  roof  as  plainly 
as  through  a  flimsy  sunshade.  But  a 
shade-tree,  with  its  hundred  strata  of 
light-absorbing  leaves,  interposes  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  to  the  hottest  sun ;  and. 
moreover,  plants  have  a  direct  refriger- 
ating influence,  analogous  to  that  of 
animal  bodies  in  generating  warmth. 
Even  under  a  blazing  sun  the  juice  of 
oranges,  watermelons,  apples,  etc.,  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  colder  than 
that  of  stagnant  water,  and  on  cloudy 
summer  days  the  air  of  a  treeless  district 
is  considerably  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  shady  forest  on  sunny  days. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  a  dwelling- 
hou.se  the  advantages  of  such  a  noon- 
shelter  far  outweigh  all  valid  objections, 
such  as  the  litter  of  the  falling  leaves, 
katydid  charivaris,  and  s[)arrow-roosts. 
Trees  need  not  surround  a  house:  the 
west  side  may  be  preserved  for  "  bask- 


ing-rooms,"  or  sun-loving  invalids  may 
cut  out  a  loop-hole  through  the  foliage 
opposite  their  favorite  window-corner. 

Trees  also  purify  the  air,  by  exhaling 
oxygen  and  absorbing  or  neutralizing 
a  variety  of  noxious  gases.  Savannah, 
Georgia,  the  forest-city  of  the  South, 
surrounded  by  swamps,  but  intersected 
by  dozens  of  magnificent  avenues,  is 
pleasant,  cool,  and  fragrant  on  the  hottest 
days  of  the  year :  remove  her  trees,  and 
the  delta  of  the  Nile  would  hardly  be 
a  less  agreeable  summer  resort.  In  the 
South  the  magnolia,  pride  of  India,  and 
eucalyptus  make  the  best  shade-trees, 
as  in  the  North  the  linden,  elm,  holm- 
oak,  and,  above  all,  the  horse-chestnut. 
The  ailantus,  or  heaven  tree,  thrives  al- 
most anywhere;  but  the  smell  of  its 
greenish  flowers  is  not  wholly  celestial, 
nor  its  way  of  abusing  hospitality  where 
its  roots  have  once  got  a  chance  to 
sprout.  For  the  lower  fifteen  miles  the 
banks  of  the  Miami  Canal  have  become 
a  rank  jungle  of  ailantus-bushes,  un- 
available for  all  human  purposes,  for  as 
fuel  the  branches  are  as  worthless  as 
cabbage-stalks.  But  where  rapid  growth 
is  an  object  the  ailantus  excels  both  the 
acacia  and  the  China-tree,  the  latter  by 
its  hardiness  and  the  former  by  the 
greater  luxuriance  of  its  foliage. 

In  Eastern  North  America  the  streets 
of  the  larger  cities  are,  on  the  whole, 
better  shaded  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  hardly  excepting  Java,  where 
every  wealthy  man's  house  is  surrounded 
by  a  grove ;  but  our  indifference  to  fra- 
grant shrubs  would  amaze  an  Oriental. 
It  is  only  exceeded  by  our  hyperborean 
indifference  to  good  music.  The  wax- 
wing,  the  only  winged  denizen  of  the 
North-Scandinavian  forests,  is  a  silent 
bird,  and  on  the  icy  shores  of  Jutland 
our  forefathers  had  no  motive  for  music  : 
frost  eliminates  the  very  vowels  of  a 
language.  But  even  the  Norwegian 
reindeer  prefers  the  fragrant  pine  forests 
of  the  mountains  to  the  rank  fens  of 
the  coast-lands ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  cultivate  a  few  jessa- 
mine-thickets to  counteract  the  breath 
of  our  fat-rendering  establishments. 
When   asked  to  specify  the  "  three  most 
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beatific  things  on  earth,"  Mohammed, 
the  man  of  God,  named  Prayer,  Love, 
and  Perfume ;  and  in  the  garden-suburbs 
of  Southern  Europe  the  latter  kind  of 
beatitude  fills  the  air  from  March  till 
October.  The  honeysuckle  arbors  of 
Trieste  can  be  smelt  in  the  offing  of 
Capo  d'Istria.  The  poor  peasants  of  Rou- 
melia  rarely  emigrate,  and  submit  to  all 
preposterous  kinds  of  misgovern ment  for 
the  "sake  of  the  sweet  roses," — the 
attar-plantations  that  often  extend  along 
a  whole  mountain-range,  with  eight  hun- 
dred rose-bushes  to  every  acre  of  ground. 
One  plantation  of  that  sort  would  re- 
deem the  smokiest  factory-district. 
Lavender,  thyme,  heliotrope,  dwarf-rho- 
dodendron (white  rosebay),  and  honey- 
suckle will  thrive  anywhere  south  of 
Maine,  and  quickset  hedges  of  hawthorn, 
intertwined  with  woodbine,  fox-grapes, 
and,  for  greater  security,  perhaps  with 
a  few  lines  of  barbed  wire,  would  be  a 
manifold  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  demarcation.  The 
Puritans  banished  incense  from  the 
English  churches  as  "  both  vain  and  un- 
wholesome;" but  nature  probably  under- 
stands such  matters  as  well  as  Sir  Hudi- 
bras,  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending unwholesome  things.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  for  human 
lungs  perfumed  forest-air  is  both  more 
wholesome  and  more  pleasant  than  sea- 
air,  which — next  to  carbolized  hospital- 
air  —  our  anti-naturalists  commend  as 
the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  a  health-giving 
atmosphere. 

When  railway-trains  have  to  make 
their  way  through  a  rain-storm,  no  phi- 
lanthropist can  help  pitying  the  plight 
of  the  half-sheltered  engineer  and  the 
unsheltered  stoker, — with  a  pity  not 
unmixed  with  wonder,  considering  how 
easily  the  grievance  could  be  remedied 
by  introducing  roofed  locomotives.  Not 
less  easily  might  we  obviate  the  horrors 
of  the  long-drawn  sloughs  of  despair 
which  our  rural  districts  honor  with  the 
name  of  country  roads.  Roof  the  roads, 
or  at  least  their  sidewalks,  by  lining  them 
with  shade-trees.  After  such  trees  have 
once  become  large  enough  to  form  an 
arched    avenue,  no   amount   of  rain   or 


travel  can  spoil  the  road :  the  half-ex- 
posed net-work  of  flattened  roots  will 
form  a  more  durable  and  less  slippery 
path  than  a  plank  walk,  and  in  making 
a  new  road  through  a  forest  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  spare  a  few  of  the  larger 
wayside  trees.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  dwelling,  along  the  roads 
from  the  house  to  the  principal  out- 
buildings, it  would  be  worth  while  to 
plant  forest-trees  in  their  teens :  half- 
grown  beeches  and  oaks,  for  instance, 
stand  transporting  better  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Baron  Sina,  the  Vienna 
banker,  surrounded  his  Hungarian  coun- 
try-seat with  a  park  by  constructing  a 
tramway  to  the  mountains  and  fetching 
whole  Birnam-woods  of  oak-trees;  and 
Barnum  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
a  smaller  scale,  but  with  equal  success. 
If  Chicago  engineers  could  uplift  hun- 
dreds of  three-story  buildings,  there  is, 
indeed,  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
invent  machines  for  moving  even  full- 
grown  trees,  together  with  a  liberal  slice 
of  their  native  soil. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  surround  a 
whole  farm  with  a  belt  of  forest-trees. 
They  depurate  the  atmosphere  at  the 
very  time  when  its  impurities  are  most 
morbific.  Their  leaves  sift  out  the  soot- 
flakes  that  emanate  in  clouds  from  every 
factory-chimney.  The  smoke-clouds  of 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  drift  far  beyond 
the  Mersey ;  even  at  a  distance  of  six 
miles  from  the  shore,  a  piece  of  white 
linen  exposed  in  an  open  window  is 
soon  covered  with  a  precipitate  of  black 
dust.  But  the  houses  on  the  other 
side  of  Birkenhead  Park  are  exempt. 
The  soot  cannot  penetrate  the  tangle- 
wood  of  beeches  and  pines,  and  sticks 
to  the  leaves  till  a  rain-shower  washes  it 
ofi"  in  big,  black  drops.  Tree-foliage 
intercepts  mosquitoes,  and  also,  as  Dr. 
King  assures  us,  their  invariable  con- 
comitant,— malaria.  "  Forests,  or  even 
woods,"  he  says,  "  have  the  power  of 
obstructing  the  transmission  of  malaria ; 
.  .  .  and  though  in  the  case  of  a  single 
belt  of  trees  even  the  mosquital  filter 
may  appear  imperfect,  the  insect,  should 
it    have  been    carried    far,   is    probably 
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anxious  to  settle,  and  may  so  vary  its 
course  by  steering  as  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  clinging  to  anything  that 
may  come  in  its  way."  Besides,  leaf- 
trees  afford  nest-hidins;  facilities  for  all 
sorts  of  birds,  including  many  varieties 
of  insectivorous  song-birds.  Tree-plant- 
ing is  the  only  solution  of  the  locust- 
problem. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  country-seat, 
most  people  prize  the  "  absence  of  dis- 
turbing noises ;"  but  the  term  is  some- 
what ambiguous.  There  are  noises  that 
do  not  disturb.  The  intermittent  creak- 
ing of  an  open  door  eflfectually  inter- 
rupts every  train  of  thought ;  the  night- 
long barking  of  a  vicious  cur  can  tempt 
a  man  to  resort  to  dynamite  and  poison. 
But  there  are  soothing  sounds, — the 
drowsy  echo  of  a  distant  mill-wheel,  for 
instance,  or  the  mystic  whispering  of  a 
pine  grove,  when  the  spirits  of  the  past 
seem  to  ride  the  night-wind ;  but  especi- 
ally the  low  murmuring  of  a  mountain- 
brook.  I  knew  an  exiled  Highlander 
who  had  outgrown  his  homesickness  in 
all  other  respects,  but  was  ever  haunted 
by  the  voice  of  a  little  waterfall  that 
had  mingled  with  the  dreams  of  his  boy- 
hood and  down  in  the  glen  seemed  to 
resound  through  the  rocks  like  peals  of 
merry  laughter.  English  landlords  de- 
light in  the  myriad-voiced  clamor  of  a 
rookery,  as  much  as  retired  mariners  in 
the  boom  of  the  breakers.  As  a  rule, 
natural  and  continuous  sounds  seem  less 
irritating  than  artificial  and  intermittent 
ones.  The  neighborhood  of  a  large 
factory,  with  the  incessant  hum  of  its 
steam-engines,  is  therefore  often  less  un- 
desirable than  that  of  a  hammering  little 
workshop  ;  many  people  get  used  to  the 
singing  of  the  telegraph-wires  or  the 
continuous  rumbling  of  distant  railway- 
trains.  But  happier  are  they  who  can 
retire  to  an  undesecrated  sanctuary  of 
nature,  where,  as  Trelawney's  friend 
wrote  from  a  villa  in  the  Euganean  Hills, 
"you  will  find  no  litter  but  the  litter 
of  the  rose-leaves,  and  no  noise  but  the 
noise  of  the  nightingales." 

Camoons  pities  the  man  who  has  to 
live  out  of  sight  of  the  sea ;  and,  indeed, 
only  the  grandest  highland  scenery  can 


rival  the  soul-expanding  influence  of  a 
fine  ocean-view.  A  sea-side  burg  was 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  adventurous  Greeks 
and  the  still  more  adventurous  Norsemen  ; 
and  something  of  that  instinct  seems  to 
have  revived  in  the  shore-dwellers  of 
the  great  Canadian  lakes,  three  of  which 
are  on  both  sides  lined  with  thousands 
of  villas.  Like  the  ocean,  those  inland 
seas  of  ours  purify  their  atmosphere  by 
a  sanitary  system  of  their  own.  They 
use  ice  instead  of  salt.  On  Lake  Su- 
perior winter  begins  in  October  and 
lasts  till  April,  with  successive  weeks  of 
frosts  that  would  dismay  a  St.  Peters- 
burger.  The  result  is  that  the  lake 
freezes  every  year  to  a  depth  varying 
from  four  to  seven  feet,  and  that  steam- 
boats on  their  way  from  Detroit  to  Mar- 
quette encounter  shoals  of  drift-ice  as 
late  as  June.  Every  pailful  of  lake- 
water  is  a  pailful  of  cold  drinking- 
water.  The  swamps  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan end  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  from 
Detroit  to  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  the 
lakes  are  lined  with  an  almost  contin- 
uous series  of  high,  dry  bluffs.  Such 
lake-shores  are  as  healthy  as  a  rocky 
sea-coast. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  our 
great  river-valleys.  The  bottom-lands 
of  all  broad  streams  are  more  or  less 
malarious.  Professor  Kennedy,  of  Os- 
wego, ascertained  that  the  rainiest  seasons 
have  rarely  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  level  of  the  lakes,  while  on  the  Dela- 
ware the  difi'erence  between  low  and 
high  water  amounts  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
on  the  lower  Ohio  to  as  much  as  thirty- 
five  feet.  In  such  valleys  every  heavy 
rain  raises  a  flood,  and  every  flood  leaves 
a  layer  of  fever-breeding  sediments.  An 
elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  above 
high- water  mark  forms,  however,  a 
safety-line.  Whenever  the  yellow  fever 
visited  Chattanooga  the  settlers  on  the 
Missionary  Kidge  escaped ;  and  near 
Memphis  it  was  found  that  the  Haley 
Hills,  overlooking  the  river,  but  at  a 
horizontal  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
water's  edge,  enjoy  a  like  immunity. 

The  neighborhood  of  a  small,  rapid 
stream,  on  the  other  hand,  is  desirable, 
for  several  reasons.     It  secures  a  peren- 
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Dial  water-supply,  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  extensive  drainage-pipes,  and 
it  affords  motive-power  for  all  sorts  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  On  large  es- 
tates a  brook  can  be  widened  into  a  fish- 
pond or  a  bathing-place.  Garden-ponds 
fed  by  water-pipes  are  apt  to  stagnate, 
and  are  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
the  old  castle-moats,  which,  as  Haller 
assures  us,  have  effected  the  extinction 
of  more  than  one  noble  family.  They 
should  be  rock-lined  (cemented,  if  possi- 
ble), and  ought  to  be  cleaned  at  least 


once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
warm  season.  A  moderate  water-supply, 
however,  had  better  be  utilized  for  irri- 
gating purposes,  especially  where  there 
is  room  for  a  cood-sized  grass-plot.  A 
homestead  without  a  play-ground  is  like 
a  year  without  a  holiday.  Where  the 
available  area  is  limited,  I  would  sooner 
forego  an  orchard  and  a  flower-garden 
(though  not  a  hedge  of  flowering 
shrubs)  than  a  lawn  where  old  and 
young  playmates  can  enjoy  their  leisure 
liours.  Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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One   Aspect  of  Household   "  Philis- 
tinism." 

Among  interesting  and  recent  Paris- 
ian veutes  was  that  of  Emile  de  Girardin, 
journalist  and  litterateur,  who  spent  a 
lifetime  and  a  fortune  in  amassing  the 
statuary  and  paintings  now  dispersed  by 
the  auctioneer's  hammer.  M.  de  Gi- 
rardin's  collection  represented  no  par- 
ticular period  or  school,  although  a  gen- 
eral romantic  character  dominated  it. 
It  was  rich  in  Bouchers  and  Frao;onards, 
well-to-do  in  Poussins  and  Corots,  but 
its  chief  strength  lay  in  important  ex- 
amples of  Delacroix.  There  were  Courts, 
Courbets,  Benjamin  Constants,  Hubert- 
Roberts,  Guillaumets,  but  not  a  single 
example  of  Flandrin  or  of  Ingres,  or  of 
any  of  the  earlier  ancients  of  our  own 
century  or  of  the  last,  even  though  the 
classic  Rachel  was  represented  in  many 
an  antique  pose  by  many  a  romantic 
artist.  Twelve  important  sculptures  by 
Clesinger  were  prominent,  with  others 
by  "  Marcello,"  by  Falconet,  Carrier, 
Belleuse,  Trupheme,  Aizelin,  and  Fal- 
guiere.  An  almost  colossal  reclining 
figure,  bequeathed  by  M.  de  Girardin 
to  the  Louvre,  was  by  Clesinger,  and 
called  "  Woman  Bitten  by  a  Serpent." 
Jules  Janin  and  Theophile  Gauthier  had 
much  to  say  of  this  work  when  their 


pens  were  all-powerful  in  France.  The 
original  was  a  beautiful  actress  of  the 
Odeon,  dead  and  forgotten  to-day,  but  in 
her  time  adored  by  the  Jeunesse  doree  of 
Paris. 

The  private  view  previous  to  the  sale 
took  place  in  the  very  rooms  of  the 
elegant  hotel  where  all  the  various  artis- 
tic objects  had  held  their  respective 
places  during  long  years,  and  thus  to 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  collection 
itself  was  added  that  of  its  original  set- 
ting, the  domestic  taste  of  its  owner. 
This  setting  has  a  curious  interest  in 
view  of  the  decorative  reuaiiisance  of 
to-day,  and  gives  rise  to  sundry  specula- 
tions and  reflections  upon  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  exclusively  "  decorative" 
art.  Emile  de  Girardin,  friend  of  Dela- 
croix, of  Rachel,  of  Clesinger,  a  spirit 
alive  to  all  the  artistic  impulses  of  his 
time  and  abreast  of  all  its  theories, 
associated  with  the  brightest  intellects 
and  most  artistic  temperaments  of  his 
day,  received  his  guests  in  an  "  interior" 
furnished  and  decorated  in  a  fashion 
sneered  at  to-day  by  every  one  who  is 
unconscious  that  his  own  little  moment 
in  life  is  not  the  absolute  one  of  all 
times,  or  that  what  his  generation  de- 
clares to  be  eternally  high  art  will  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  a  mere  ephemeral 
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fashion  by  generations  to  come.  Emile 
de  Girardin's  friends  sat  upon  sof\is  of 
dull- crimson  cloth  upholstered  to  show 
none  of  their  wooden  frames,  and 
trimmed  with  heavy  fringes  in  a  manner 
to  make  Gothic  Eastlake  shudder.  The 
carpets  all  over  the  palatial  hotel  were 
supremely  unaesthetic  according  to  Morris 
and  iMarshall,  but  warm,  rich,  and  com- 
fortable-looking, sombre  and  restful  to 
the  eyes,  with  dull  reds,  blues,  and 
bronze-yellows  woven  in  Oriental  pat- 
terns. These  carpets  were  evidently 
woven  expressly  for  the  polished  p«r- 
qjiets  they  partly  covered,  and  were  long, 
square,  or  oval  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  rooms.  The  walls  of  the  immense 
salon  were  dull-red  panels  set  in  long 
walnut  frames  above  a  solid  walnut 
wainscoting.  The  dull-red  ceiling  was 
painted  in  delicate  grisaille  with  renais- 
sance designs,  each  design  enclosed  in 
elaborately-carved  and  gilded  medallion- 
shaped  frames.  From  the  massive  carved 
and  gilded  cornice  were  reflected  the 
same  ipseudo-renaissance  designs.  Win- 
dows were  draped  with  the  same  som- 
bre red  of  the  upholstery,  surmounted 
with  lambrequins  and  bordered  with  an 
unobtrusive  renaissance  pattern  in  aj:)- 
plique  of  dull  dark  blue  outlined  with 
white.  Long  low  easy-chairs,  kindred 
with  the  long  sofas,  held  large  embroid- 
ered cushions  of  black  satin  for  backs 
and  shoulders.  Some  of  these  cushions 
were  embroidered  in  silk  by  famous  fin- 
gers, Delphine  Gay's  and  Rachel's,  and 
represented  the  floral  designs  of  thirty 
years  ago,  which  seem  so  inartistic  to  us 
in  our  rage  for  missal  borders  and  hues 
of  mediaeval  illuminations,  but  which 
have  far  nearer  kinship  and  likeness 
to  Mignon's  Dutch  masterpieces  of  the 
seventeenth  or  Van  Huy sum's  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  anything  that 
fasinon  will  tolerate  at  present.  Many 
of  the  fanteuils  also  were  entirely  cov- 
ered with  silk  and  crewel  embroidery, — 
lilies,  poppies,  roses,  pansies,  more  real- 
istic than  ycsthetic,  yet  wrought  by  hands 
tluit  knew  better  than  to  gather  nature's 
colors  at  randoH),  and  that  sought  as  in- 
telligently for  color-values  and  tone  as 
if  working  in  paints.     The  eifcct  of  all 


these  wonderful  embroideries  was  de- 
cidedly old-fashioned  (so  were  Watteau's 
pictures  when  they  sold  for  five  francs 
apiece),  but,  abstracted  from  their  time 
and  placed  in  relation  with  universal  art, 
they  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  as  all 
the  sunflower  efflorescence  that  gilds  our 
own  drawing-rooms. 

The  chimney-piece  was  of  a  design 
filtered  down  through  various  "  periods" 
from  the  renaissance,  and  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  panel  in  fresco, — a  por- 
trait of  Descartes,  looking  down  with 
philosophic  abstraction  upon  the  scene 
below,  as  if  saying,  ^^  Je  pense,  done  je 
sms. 

The  tables,  encoignures,  pedestals  for 
statues,  consoles,  were  copies  more  or 
less  "  free"  of  the  various  Louis  periods, 
while  some  gave  no  hints  whatever  of 
their  individuality,  being  voluminously 
draped  in  Oriental  stuffs.  A  sumptuous 
writing-table  that  had  once  belonged  to 
Rachel  was  of  the  most  styleless  period 
of  our  own  century. 

As  may  be  seen,  this  interior,  regarded 
aside  from  its  objects  of  imaginative  art, 
is  a  complete  expression  of  what  now- 
adays we  are  pleased  to  style  philisti- 
nism  of  taste.  In  form  it  shows  the 
last  fading  shadow  of  every  idea  it  half 
unconsciously  imitates,  without  a  single 
dawning  ideal  of  its  own.  So  more 
than  faint,  so  even  dead,  are  all  memo- 
ries of  other  periods  that  it  is  unfair 
to  charge  it  with  the  decadence  of  any 
ideal,  not  to  acknowledge  its  utter  form- 
lessness as  a  quality  of  its  own.  It 
expressed  luxury  and  comfort,  if  one 
insisted  on  finding  an  expression  in  it ; 
otherwise  it  maintained  a  discreet  reserve 
beneath  its  general  air  of  sombre  and 
dignified  magnificence.  Yet,  with  all  its 
artistic  inexpressiveness,  this  is  exactly 
one  of  the  interiors  that  Balzac  loved  to 
describe, — Balzac,  who  slaved  and  starved 
himself  into  a  premature  grave  to  in- 
dulge his  passion  for  art, — and  exactly 
one  of  the  interiors  which  were  the 
brightest  expression  of  domestic  taste  at 
a  time  when  the  artistic  atmosphere  of 
France  was  vital  enough  to  produce  its 
Delacroixs  and  Troyons,  its  Corots  and 
Millets,  and,  earlier,  to  stimulate  such  a 
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fierce  artistic  revolution  as  our  own  more 
aesthetic  and  decorative  days  have  not  the 
hot  blood  for.     Cela  donne  a  penser. 

So  also  to  the  writer  does  the  fact 
that  not  in  all  her  rather  wide  experi- 
ence of  aesthetic  and  high-art  interiors 
can  she  call  to  mind  a  single  one  where 
statues  and  pictures — the  very  culmi- 
nating point  of  all  decorative  art — stand 
forth  in  such  vital  emphasis  as  against 
this  same  vague,  sombre-hued,  and  in- 
tellectually inexpressive  background  just 
described.  Every  subtile  curve,  every 
vigorous  line  and  angle  of  white  marble 
revealed  all  the  subtilty  and  force  with 
which  the  sculptor  had  gifted  it,  against 
the  dull,  unbroken  crimson  prevailing 
everywhere,  while  not  a  tone  of  the 
painted  porcelains  or  a  finesse  of  pic- 
tured color  was  either  absorbed  or  con- 
tradicted by  this  same  all-subordiaate 
but  all-enhancing  shade,  whose  back- 
ground efficiency  is  acknowledged  in  all 
large  art-galleries,  although  the  medise- 
valized  domestic  taste  of  1883  can  call 
it  by  no  better  name  than  bourgeois  or 
philistine. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Balzac, 
microscopic  in  detail  as  he  otherwise 
was,  rarely  identified  the  mere  furniture 
of  his  scenes,  but  was  wont  to  describe 
the  ameubleonent  of  charming  interiors 
with  a  sort  of  atmospheric  vagueness 
of  words  giving  effect  without  detail. 
This  very  "  atmospheric  vagueness,"  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  was  a  calculated  and 
not  accidental  element  of  his  otherwise 
always  so  realistic  art,  and  it  always 
gave  the  effect  of  the  half-aerial,  half- 
terrestrial  distances  which  so  frequently 
in  figure-pictures  throws  up  the  fore- 
ground figure-modelling — the  real  deco- 
rative purpose  of  the  picture — in  strong 
relief.  In  this  respect  it  would  seem 
that  Balzac  and  Emile  de  Girardin,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  art-lovers  of  a  now  alto- 
gether demode  generation  whose  artistic 
collections  and  household  ameublement 
occasionally  appear  at  the  great  sales  of 
the  Hotel  Drouot,  have  a  lesson  to  give 
to  our  generation.  For  this  genera- 
tion has  no  faith  in  "  backgrounds"  as 
backgrounds,  but  spreads  decoration  over 
every  available  surface,  as  if  decoration 


and  not  art  were  the  pyramidal  and  fun- 
damental object  of  all  taste. 

All  art,  even  the  most  imaginative, 
is  decorative.  But  if  everything  be- 
comes decorative,  what  remains  for  deco- 
ration ?  and  thus  lifted  into  artistic 
prominence  above  the  surrounding  level, 
where  remains  the  inexpressive  back- 
ground upon  which  every  artistic  object 
depends  for  the  optical  strength  of  relief 
that  is  as  much  an  essential  of  its  effec- 
tiveness as  the  grace  or  power  of  its  own 
forms  ?  Who  in  looking  at  those  little 
cabinet-pictures  by  Bubens,  around  which 
the  most  famous  flower-painters  of  his 
time  wove  their  decorative  garlands,  does 
not  see  that  both  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  decoration,  the  central  picture  and 
its  floral  circle,  rob  each  other  of  the  em- 
phasis and  quality  each  would  have  in 
isolation  upon  a  background  of  its  own  ? 
Who  can  read  the  florid  descriptions 
of  highly-decorated  and  aesthetic  "  in- 
teriors," in  which  our  fashionable  jour- 
nals and  aesthetic  periodicals  are  so 
eloquent,  without  a  sense  of  mental  as 
well  as  of  visual  fatigue,  without  a  half- 
exasperated  realization  that  all  artistic 
concentration  and  focus  is  lost  in  a  gen- 
eral maze  of  artistic  ideas  each  as  insist- 
ent as  the  other,  and  amid  which  not 
even  the  Neapolitan  Psyche  or  a  Gentile 
Bellini  Madonna  would  arrest  other  than 
a  bewildered  eye,  while  tapestries  were 
insisting  upon  themselves  as  epitomes  of 
the  Flemish  renaissance,  chairs  crying 
aloud  their  Cordova-leatherhood,  chim- 
ney-pieces and  wall-paintings  vociferous 
of  their  Italian  neoclassicism  and  Pom- 
peian  paganism  ? 

Our  decorative  time  is  a  highly-spiced 
rechauffe,  in  which  all  flavors  unite  and 
none  preponderate.  We  are  heirs  of 
the  art  of  all  ages  and  countries,  with- 
out an  art  of  our  own.  Had  we  any 
settled  decorative  style,  no  matter  how 
unreposeful  that  style  might  be  in  itself, 
familiarity  and  custom,  the  monotony 
of  fashion,  would  soon  reduce  it  to 
the  background  unassertiveness  which 
high  imaginative  art  requires  as  its  foil. 
All  vigorous  artistic  periods  have  lent 
their  aid  to  household  ornamentation, 
but  in  each  of  them  one  general  monot- 
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ony  of  style  has  prevailed,  so  that  chairs 
and  tables,  wall-decorations  and  uphol- 
stery, encoigmires  and  escritoires^  have 
been  of  one  family  and  time,  and  not 
seemingly  blown  together  from  every 
age  and  country  by  such  aesthetic  winds 
as  collect  our  meuhles  nowadays.  And 
when  Raphael's  arabesques  bloomed, 
grinned,  and  scowled  upon  Vatican 
loggie,  or  when  Boule's  opulent  color- 
taste  spread  summer  dawns  and  sun- 
sets over  the  furnishing  of  Louis-Qua- 
torze  palaces,  neither  arabesques  nor 
inlay  thrust  themselves  into  individual 
prominence  or  robbed  statue  or  picture 
of  a  single  imaginative  or  material  charm 
by  crying,  "Look  at  me!  I  am  Floren- 
tine, Genoese,  Pompeian,  Egyptian,  Gre- 
cian, Indian  !"  but  all,  of  one  general 
artistic  character,  sank  into  their  natural 
place  as  backgrounds  to  ideally-inspired 
objects.  M.  B.  w. 

A  Disorderly  Fancy. 
I  HAVE  often  wondered  whether  there 
is  anything  singular  in  my  reluctance  to 
follow  the  regular  order  of  a  collection 
of  poems,  or  whether  the  feeling  is  com- 
mon to  most  readers.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  poems  are  old  friends 
or  new  acquaintances,  when  I  have  fin- 
ished one  I  look  coldly — even  a  little 
suspiciously — on  the  next  in  order,  with 
a  feeling — it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
thought — that  it  will  not  prove  such  a 
"  well-spring  of  pleasure"  as  the  last  has 
been.  I  want  to  turn  over  the  leaves, 
thinking  leisurely  of  what  I  have  just 
read,  until  some  line  or  word  arrests  my 
fancy.  After  this  brief  "  vacation,"  this 
lapse  of  space  as  well  as  time,  I  can  go 
on  reading  with  unabated  pleasure.  In 
prose,  my  feeling  is  entirely  diflferent. 
Here  I  wish  to  proceed  regularly.  Em- 
erson's essays,  for  instance,  hurry  me  on 
from  the  close  of  one  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  with  hardly  pause  enough 
to  lift  my  eyes,  much  less  to  flutter 
the  pages.  What  has  been  said  on  one 
theme  has  so  aroused  me  that  I  am  eager 
to  go  at  once  to  the  next,  to  meet  the 
thoughts  which  I  know  are  waiting — 
"burning" — there.  When  I  began  to 
read   Emerson,  I  was  told  that  I  must 
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never  read  more  than  one  essay  in  a 
day.  Sound  as  the  advice  was,  I  could 
never  follow  it  except  by  taking  each 
essay  in  a  separate  volume.  After  a 
single  sentence  it  was  easy,  as  it  was 
often  necessary,  to  pause  and  think  in 
order  to  come  somewhere  near  to  getting 
the  whole  of  its  meaning,  but  the  closing 
sentence  of  one  essay  always  seemed  to 
make  the  best  possible  introduction  to 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  next,  like 
a  dominant  chord  which,  instead  of  re- 
solving into  the  key-note  and  leaving  the 
ear  satisfied,  leads  by  skilful  modulations 
to  other  beautiful  harmonies. 

As  an  illustration  of  my  feeling  when 
reading  poetry :  a  few  hours  ago  I  fin- 
ished Shelley's  "  Sensitive  Plant,"  that 
allegory  (if  it  indeed  be  such)  which 
tantalizes  by  the  elusiveness  of  its  mean- 
ing and  satisfies  by  its  delicate  beauty, 
its  perfume  as  delicious  as  that  of  the 
flowers  it  describes.  Next  on  the  page 
stood  "  A  Vision  of  the  Sea,"  rushing 
and  lurid  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
have  afibrded  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
shadowy  garden  just  left  behind.  But, 
though  I  wanted  more  poetry,  —  and 
Shelley's  poetry,  too, — nothing  short  of 
a  tremendous  effort  of  the  will,  much 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  expend,  could  have  brought 
me  to  go  on  with  the  poem  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Is  this  a  foolish  notion  which  wiser, 
more  methodical  readers  will  scorn  ?  It 
may  be.  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  I  can 
never  hope  to  equal  the  lady  who  said 
to  a  friend  of  mine  one  day  on  a  hotel 
piazza,  "  Don't  you  love  poetry  ?  I  do. 
I've  'most  read  Tennyson  through  this 
summer."  There  can  be  small  doubt 
that  her  reading  was  done  "  decently 
and  in  order."  m.  h.  b. 

The   Fly. 
A  MONOLOGUE. 

[French  authors  cultivate  fraternity 
in  ways  which  seem  to  be  unknown  in 
other  countries  among  citizens  of  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  and  to  this  end  they 
frequently  hold  public  entertainments, 
to  which  they  admit  only  each  other. 
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Recently  on  one  of  these  occasions  the 
elder  Coquelin,  the  father  of  the  Mono- 
logue, thus  defended  his  offspring : 

"  Monologues  are  in  almost  every  in- 
stance an  agreeable  pastime,  an  intellec- 
tual amusement,  and  generally  acceptable 
if  they  take  place  in  drawing-rooms :  in 
the  theatre  the  monologue  is  out  of  place, 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such 
as  a  benefit,  for  which  a  combination 
of  short  pieces  must  be  provided,  or  an 
entertainment  got  up  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

"  Literary  men  find  the  composition  of 
monologues  excellent  practice  during  the 
apprenticeship  they  serve  to  their  pro- 
fession, and,  popular  as  the  monologue 
is  in  French  society,  a  successful  effort 
of  this  kind  brings  the  young  author 
into  speedy  recognition  ;  while  writers 
who  have  already  taken  an  acknowledged 
place  in  the  front  ranks  of  literature 
find  in  the  monologue  what  the  artist 
finds  in  the  sketches  in  his  portfolio, 
— studies  from  which  to  draw  hereafter 
material  for  more  finished  and  elaborate 
works. 

"  As  for  those  who  recite  monologues, 
professionally  or  otherwise,  they  rapidly 
acquire  an  affection  for  their  art,  as  one 
that  is  both  difficult  and  delicate,  and 
they  will  all  tell  you  that  the  monologue 
offers  great  scope  to  their  powers  of  in- 
terpretation, besides  possessing  unusual 
capabilities  of  giving  pleasure  both  to 
themselves  and  others.  To  give  pleas- 
ure is  the  aim  and  object  of  charity, 
considered  in  its  relations  to  social 
life. 

"  Many  of  the  leading  French  poets 
and  dramatic  writers  have  been  very 
successful  with  monologues  for  recital, — 
Manuel,  Coppee,  Delair,  Deroulede, 
Halevy,  Normand,  and  Guiard. 

"  French  literature  has  had  thus  far 
a  monopoly  of  the  monologue,  as  it  has 
had  of  fable.  We  have  monologues  of 
all  kinds,  grave  and  gay,  sentimental 
and  satirical.  Some  seem  like  a  bit  cut 
out  of  real  life  as  the  scene  was  pass- 
ing ;  some  are  short  social  dramas,  some 
satires,  some  idyls ;  some  even  are  songs 
without  music,  which  each  hearer  may 
adapt  to  his  own  love-melody. 


"  But,  besides  the  monologue  which 
stirs  its  hearers  by  its  sentiment,  there 
are  those  which  rouse  the  heart  to 
merriment.  Let  no  one  despise  a  hearty 
laugh,  from  whatever  source  it  comes. 
A  laugh  refreshes  and  expands  the  life 
within  us.  Each  laugh  sends  us  a 
step  backward  on  the  pathway  to  old 
age.  Messieurs  et  Mesdames,  let  us 
prize  the  laugh.  It  sends  a  thrill  of 
fraternity  through  a  mixed  assembly ; 
a  hearty  laugh  shuts  down  on  imbecility  ; 
it  wipes  out  for  the  moment  our  woes 
and  our  annoyances  ;  it  opens  the  doors 
of  our  hearts.  A  laugh  of  real  enjoy- 
ment is  never  succeeded  by  remorse  :  it 
is  the  Hygeia  of  existence  !] 

All's  at  an  end !     My  marriage-dream  is  over. 
At  noon  I  hoped  to  quit  my  role  of  lover. 
I'd  reached  the  bourn  of  blessedness.     A  mate 
I  should  have  had  at  noon  ;  but  cruel  Fate 
Demolished  by  one  motion  of  my  hand, 
Before  the  mayor,  my  castle  built  on  sand  ! 
My  friends,    my    best   man,    with     mirth    half 

suppressed, 
Suggest  in  vain,  "  Things  turn  out  for  the  best." 
Well,  they  may  laugh  !     It  is  no  joke  to  me. 
For  six  long  months  I  courted  her,  you  see ; 
For  six  long  months,  with  pains,  but  small  de- 
light, 
I  stuck  my  right  foot  foremost  in  her  sight, 
And  mortified  my  tastes  pro  tem.,  till,  ah  ! 
The  blessed  gates  of  Eden  stood  ajar. 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  home's  soft  light  within, 
A  perfect  wife,  sweet,  gracious,  not  too  thin, 
One  to  be  chosen  from  a  thousand  brides. 
I  loved  her  to  distraction; — and,  besides. 
She  had  a  fortune.     After  six  months'  pains. 
The  bubble's  burst,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
Who  snatched  her  from  my  arms  when  bliss  was 

nigh  ? 
Who  dashed  my  hopes  ?     Who  leaves  me  poor  ? 
-A  fly! 

Morbleu  !     If  ever  any  fly  should  dare 
Again  to  light  on  me,  by  Jove  I  swear  .  .  .  ! 

Dressed  in  my  wedding-suit  this  morning,  I 
Reached  the  mayor's  oflSce.     There  I  found  my 

fly- 

It  chose  me  out  of  all  the  wedding  band, 

And   dashed  against   my   neck.      With   gentle 

hand 
I  waved  it  off",  not  dreaming  it  could  be 
Intentionally  hostile, — and  to  me  ! 
The  fly  undaunted  from  my  neck  arose. 
And  the  next  moment  settled  on  my  nose. 
I  made  no  motion  this  time.     For,  no  doubt, 
I  thought,  'twill  take  us  turn  and  turn  about. 
Not  so.     The  hero  of  the  day  was  I : 
I  was  selected  by  that  devilish  fly. 
Full   twenty   times — how  could   I   change   my 

place  ? — 
It  lighted,  tickled,  settled  on  my  face. 
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It  bothered  me  persistently.     Of  course 
If  it  flew  oft'  it  came  back  with  fresh  force. 
And  whilst,  in  silence,  in  his  pompous  tone 
The  mayor  pronounced  the  words  that  make  two 

one, 
The  fly  (you  know  the  tactics  of  its  race) 
With  its  six  legs  walked  slowly  round  my  face. 
It  was  too  much  I     Blind  fury  seized  my  soul; 
My  thirst  for  vengeance  balfled  self-control. 
I  struck  my  hand  out, — we  stood  side  by  side, — 
I  struck  my  hand  out, — and  I  struck  my  bride. 
Her  father  flung  himself  at  once  on  me. 
"The  fly!"   I  cried,  "  the  fly !"     "Yes!  yes!" 

cried  he. 
Then,  with  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a  roar, 
"  You'd  beat  her,  would  you  ?    Yours  the  chance 

no  more." 
A  milder  father  might  have  seen  the  fun, — 
Five   minutes   more,  and  the  whole  thing  was 

done  : 
Had  I  had  patience,  the  mayor's  words  for  life 
Had  given  me  power  to  correct  my  wife, 
'Twas  no  use  reasoning:    my  chance  was  o'er. 
He  whirled   me  round,  and  shoved  me  to  the 

door. 
'Tis  over ! 

And  what  most  my  rage  increases 
Is  that  on  such  a  rock  I  went  to  pieces. 
Such  dire  disaster  from  a  cause  so  small ! 
A  fly  to  cost  me  fortune,  wife,  and  all  ! 

Why, — why    exterminate    wild    beasts  ?    sense 

cries, — 
Lions  and  tigers,  snakes, — and  spare  the  flies  ? 
Flies  are  our  hourly  enemies  ;  why,  then, 
Should  distant  pests  attract  ndventurous  men  ? 
Lions  and  tigers, — why  attack  them  thus? 
They  live  in  deserts, — never  come  near  us; 
But  flies,  we  know,  buzz  round  our  very  heads 
By  day,  by  night,  at  table,  in  our  beds. 
Swarm  everywhere,  spoil  and  defile  all  things, 
Just   because   God,    forsooth,    has   given   them 


Ha !     Hark !     I    hear   one    buzzing.     Yes,    by 

Jove  ! 
The  very  fly  !     I  know  it. 

Yes,  my  love, 
Your  soul  shall  go  wherever  flies'  souls  go. 
If  ever  I  can  catch  you.     Come  down  low. 
Up  there  you  can — you  devil — at  your  will 
Bother,  and  aggravate,  and  fret  me  still. 
Come  down.      I'll    teach  you  something.      So ! 

Draw  nigh. 
IMl  teach  you  my  nose  ix  my  nose,  0  fly  ! 
Not  public  commons.      Ha  !      Now  !      Here  it 

comes  I 
Morhlen  !     I  have  it  here  betwixt  my  thumbs. 
You  won't  escape,  most  infamous  of  flics; 
Yes,  stroke  your  paws  over  your  little  eyes. 
No    struggling,    shivering,    buzzing :     all     are 

'■ain. 
Nothing  will  move  me.     Dying  in  slow  pain, 
You  shall   yield  up  your  life— nothing  can  save 

it; 
I  have  no  pity— to  the  God  who  gave  it. 
No  death  like  that  men  die  upon  the  stage, 
But  true,  real,  horrid  death  will  sate  my  rage. 


No  death  by  steel  or  flame,  with  tragic  fuss, 
But  my  two  hands  shall  crush  thy  life  out, — 

thus. 
Thy  death  in  torment  haply  may  deter 
From  crime  thy  fellow-flies:  else  judges  err. 
Warned  by  thy  fate,  thy  race  may  cease — who 

knows  ? — 
To  roam    the  world    henceforth    from    nose    to 

nose. 

I  stand  here  ruined,  all  through  thee,  0  fly  ! 

Not  that  I  mean  exactly  I  shall  die ; 

But  of  all  shabby  wretches  among  men 

Is  he  who  went  forth  as  a  bridegroom,  when 

He  slinks  home  single.     There  I  was  all  ready, 

Had    turned    my   new   leaf,    grown    extremely 

steady. 
My  bride,  complaisant,  wealthy,  fair,  and  sage, 
Brought  all  a  man  could  ask  for  at  my  age. 
True,  she  was  not  so  very,  very  fair 
That  every  eye  that  saw  her  lingered  there. 
By  no  means.     No.     But  I  was  coming  round 
To  almost  like  her  face.      She  frowned, — yes, 

frowned. 
She  was  a  trifle  stout  for  woman's  wont. 
I   thought    I  liked    stout  women.      Perhaps   I 

don't. 
A  wife,  I  thought,  as  plump  and  round  as  she 
Off"ers  thereby  a  sort  of  guarantee.  .  .  . 
Maybe  I  reasoned  wrong.     But  in  her  glows 
A    sweet    and    sunny    temper.       Bah !      Who 

knows  ? 
Maybe  she  hid  her  faults, — like  me,  her  lover, — 
And  would  have  shown  them  when  the  day  was 

over. 
Husbands    alone    know    women    through    and 

through. 
Is    marriage   chance,  then  ?  —  much  what  dice 

would  do  ? 
May    come    out    right,    but    then,    again,    tnay 

not  ^ 

Suppose  the  dice  had  thrown  me  a  bad  lot  ? 
They   might.     The    father's    temper,  rash    and 

rough. 
Might  have  been  hers.    That  surely  were  enough. 
Coarse  man,  the  father  !     Yes  !  I  do  declare 
He  almost  struck  me,  right  before  the  mayor. 
Had  she  been  beautiful, — why,  then,  indeed  .  .  . 
But,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  she  has  need 
Of  some  illusion  to  make  out  she's  fair. 
With  her  bold  stride,  her  supercilious  air. 
Fpon  the  whole,  I  always  thought  her  plain, — 
Nay,  right-down  ugly,  now  I  think  again  : 
Fat,  heavy,  clumsy  ;   why,  as  she  gets  old 
She  may  become  an  object  to  behold, — 
Obese.     That  word  is  fatal. 

Woe  is  me ! 
How  near  T  came  to  grief  unwittingly  ! 
A  coarse,  fat  wife,  her  brutal  father  rude — 
Fly,  but  for  thee — accept  my  gratitude — 
I  might  have  fallen  in  this  frightful  snare, 
Round  my  own  throat  have  fixed  the  noose  with 

care, 
Renounced  at  once  my  pleasures  and  my  peace. 

The  Capitol,  they  say,  was  saved  by  geese, — 
And  thou  hast  saved  me.     Fly,  [  won't  forget. 
Henceforward  round  my  ears  I  freely  let 
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Thy  humming  cheer  me  at  my  board  and  bed. 
By  day,  by  night,  come  buzzing  round  my  head. 
It  is  th}'-  right.     Thou  and  thy  fellow-flies 
God  grant  me  grace  to  never  more  despise, 
Never  again  unjust,  cross,  cruel  be. 
Sweet  azure  angel,  to  such  friends  as  thee. 
My  bonds  thus  broken,  go  upon  thy  way. 
Stop  not,  dear  insect,  at  this  coup-cVessaL 


Buzz  on,  for  time  may  fail  thee.     Lose  it  not. 
Who  knows  ?  elsewhere  some  bridegroom  loathes 

his  lot 
And  waits  thine  aid.     Go;  let  thy  mission  be 
To  do  for  others  what  thou  didst  for  me  ! 

Emile  GmARD. 

(  Translated  hy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer.) 
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"Poems,"  "Lectures  and  Biographical 
Sketches,"  "Miscellanies."  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  (Riverside  Edition.)  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

These  reprints  of  familiar  pages,  ac- 
companied by  new  or  half-forgotten  es- 
says from  a  pen  now  laid  aside,  come 
happily  to  hand  at  a  moment  when  we 
have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold to  reconsider  our  old  impressions  of 
Emerson,  and  have  watched  the  careful- 
ness and  delicacy  of  manipulation  with 
which  the  foremost  of  living  English 
critics  has  adjusted  his  statue  in  a  chosen 
niche.  Were  criticism  an  exact  science, 
there  would  be  no  appeal  from  the  nice 
exactitude  of  Mr.  Arnold's  dictum,  and 
we  Americans  should  be  henceforth  of 
one  mind  about  our  philosopher  and  poet, 
whatever  differences  we  might  still  en- 
tertain concerning  philosophy  and  poetry 
in  the  abstract.  But  though  the  laws 
of  criticism  are  as  strict  as  the  laws  of 
thought,  they  are  also  as  wide  and  may 
be  as  freely  applied.  We  can  re-read 
Emerson  by  the  new  light  which  Mr. 
Arnold  has  thrown  upon  him,  and  then 
glance  through  these  volumes  for  light 
upon  the  criticism.  Mr.  Arnold's  tone 
in  regard  to  Emerson  was  not  and  could 
not  be  an  unsympathetic  one.  His  words 
were  not  spoken  from  the  outside,  but 
were  those  of  one  who  had  stood  within 
the  circle  of  Emerson's  influence,  of  a 
critic  whose  writings  have  somewhat  in 
common  with  those  of  the  American 
essayist.  In  love  of  "whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report," 
Emerson  rises  at  least  to  the  standard 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  set  before  the  band 
of  his  disciples  who  are  to  constitute  a 
"saving  remnant"  in  the  world  and  by 
their    numbers    to    overcome    numbers. 


In  denying  to  Emerson  in  every  partic- 
ular the  epithet  of  great,  Mr.  Arnold 
evidently  has  reference  to  another  stand- 
ard. If  the  greatness  of  a  philosopher 
is  measured  by  the  completeness  of  his 
system,  Emerson  is  not  merely  a  little 
lower  than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  he  is 
practically  nowhere.  He  is  not  a  phi- 
losopher at  all,  as  the  word  was  used  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  nor  yet  in  the 
sense  which  has  gained  currency  in  the 
nineteenth.  But  if  the  measure  of  a 
philosopher  is  the  height,  the  originality, 
and  the  potency  of  his  thought,  as  people 
have  sometimes  imagined,  we  may  dare 
to  hope  that  a  remnant  of  salvation  for 
Emerson  as  a  thinker  exists  in  his  essays. 
Of  his  poetry  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak. 
The  popular  vote,  which  is  getting  to  be 
sought  on  all  literary  matters  and  re- 
corded at  the  newspaper  polls,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  against  it.  But  when  we 
examine  the  qualities  which  we  find  in 
it,  they  are  those  which  belong  to  great 
poetry,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the 
signs  which  distinguish  great  from  lesser 
poetry, — thought,  genuine  inspiration, 
lyrical  sense,  and  sincere  relations  with 
nature.  Every  one  will  agree  that  Em- 
erson's place  is  not  among  the  few  of 
the  world's  poets  who  are  universally 
hailed  as  great :  but  he  has,  we  think,  a 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  genuine 
poet  and  original  thinker  his  country  has 
yet  produced,  and  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  inspired  voices  of  his  century. 
The  last  two  volumes  of  the  new  edi- 
tion are  made  up  of  lectures  and  fugitive 
pieces,  which  have  now  almost  a  biograph- 
ical interest,  so  vividly  do  they  recall  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
first  written  or  delivered.  Here  is  the 
simple,  manly  sermon  in  which  Emerson 
took  leave  of  the  ministry,  and  the  lee- 
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tures  on  "West-India  Kmancipation"  and 
"  The  Fuffitive  Slave  Law,"  recording 
the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  nation's 
crisis.  The  short  tribute  to  Burns  was 
read  in  Boston  at  the  Burns  Centenary, 
and  was  remarkable  at  the  time  for  one 
particular.  Each  of  the  other  speakers 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
Burns, — to  explain  that,  in  spite  of  his 
many  offences,  he  was  not  wholly  bad, 
and  that  some  reason  existed  for  cele- 
brating the  vagabond  exciseman.  Emer- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have 
wholly  forgotten  that  any  excuse  was 
needed  :  his  tone  about  the  poet  was  that 
of  simple  reverence,  untouched  with  con- 
descension or  double  thought.  Mere  lit- 
erary criticism  Emerson  can  scarcely  bo 
said  to  have  attempted.  Perhaps  this 
has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  as 
a  critic  of  character  and  of  life  he  has 
few  superiors. 

'*  The  History  of  Prussia  to  the  Accession  of 
Frederick  the  ^Ireat."  By  Herbert  Tuttle, 
Professor  in  Cornell  University.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.' 

The  commanding  position  which  the 
house  of  Ilohenzollern,  and  through  it 
the  German  nation,  now  hold  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  will  naturally  cause  more 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  history  of 
Germany,  and  in  particular  of  Prussia, 
than  it  has  hithei-to  received.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Mr.  Tuttle's  work  supplies 
an  existing  want,  since  the  substance  of 
it  is  told  more  fully  and  vividly  in  the 
first  volume  of  Carlyle's  Frederick.  But 
Mr.  Tuttle  writes  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  and  measures  the  events 
of  Prussian  history  by  a  standard  which 
neither  Carlyle  nor  the  learned  Ger- 
man historians  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  ever  thought  of  applying.  "  In 
architecture  everything  is  compared  to 
the  Parthenon  ;  in  constitutional  history 
all  progress  is  measured  by  the  stately 
and  triumphant  march  of  English  free- 
dom." It  is  surely  a  Procrustean  im- 
agination which  ventures  to  compare 
the  growth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
with  that  of  the  British  constitution; 
certainly  no  writer  on  art  would  commit 
the  mistake  of  pronouncing  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  be  a  rognittable  divergence 
from  t'le  Greek  stvle.  Holding  such 
views,  Mr.  Tuttle  must  have  found  his 
task  a  painful  one.     Instead  of 

A  land  of  settler!  government, 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent, 


he  has  to  deal  with  a  land,  or  an  aggrega- 
tion of  lands,  in  which,  as  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  the  old  freedom  of  the  race  be- 
came the  anarchy  of  class-freedom,  and 
had  finally  to  l)e  crushed  beneath  a  stern 
despotism.  Nowhere  was  absolutism  so 
successful  as  in  Prussia  ;  nowhere  was  it 
so  much  needed,  since  Prussian  nation- 
ality was  entirely  dependent  on  the  ruler 
whose  person  was  the  sole  bond  between 
so  many  diverse  territories.  Mr.  Tuttle 
refuses  to  admit  this  necessity :  he  is 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  great  Elector  and 
to  all  his  apologists ;  and  the  suspension 
of  diets  in  Brandenburg,  the  overawing 
of  the  estates  of  Cleve,  the  assertion  of 
sovereign  authority  in  the  province  of 
Prussia,  are  in  his  eyes  crimes  against 
liberty  of  the  blackest  dye.  Undoubt- 
edly the  actions  of  Frederick  William 
were  often  illegal  and  his  methods  unscru- 
pulous ;  but  the  Prussian  people  and  its 
historians  have  rightly  made  of  him  a 
national  hero,  because  they  feel,  what 
Mr.  Tuttle  will  not  see,  that  the  Elector 
acted  in  the  interest  of  his  people,  and 
that,  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  the 
prey,  and  its  princes  the  tools,  of  foreign 
powers,  this  autocrat  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  German  nation  and  em- 
pire. The  sentiment  of  German  nation- 
ality has  found  its  chief  support  in  the 
strong,  national  State  which  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  created;  and  in  this  respect  Ger- 
man history  finds  a  parallel  in  France, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  England,  where 
also  the  indispensable  unity  was  gained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  local  liberties.  Mr. 
Tuttle  would  doubtless  recognize  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  monarchy  in 
both  these  countries ;  but  his  zeal  for 
constitutional  liberty,  still  so  weak  in 
Prussia,  leads  him  to  overlook  the  par- 
allel case  it  affords,  and  to  require  that 
in  that  State  the  usual  conditions  of 
European  history  should  be  reversed. 
This  exclusive  attachment  to  one  idea  is 
a  serious  defect  in  a  writer  who  deserves 
warm  praise  for  his  mastery  of  facts,  cor- 
rect style,  and  clear,  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  his  subject. 

Recent   Fiction. 

"  (luenn.  A  Wave  on  the  Breton  Coast." 
By  Blancrhc  Willis  Howard.  Boston :  James 
K.  Osgood  and  Co. 

"Fortune's  Fool."  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Boston :    James  R.  Osgood  &,  Co. 

"To  Leeward."  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co. 

"A  Woman  of  Honor."  By  H.  C.  Biinner. 
Boston:    Jumes  R.  Osgootl  A  Co. 
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"  An  Ambitious  Woman."  By  Edgar  Faw- 
cett.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"The  Bread  -  Winners.  A  Social  Study." 
New  York  :    Harper  &,  Brothers. 

The  story  of  "Guenn''  is  so  bright 
and  sympathetic,  so  well  set  off  by  a  back- 
ground of  suggestive  and  charming  pic- 
tures all  tinged  with  delicate  hues  of 
sentiment,  that  few  will  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce Miss  Howard's  third  novel  a  very 
delightful  book.  Much  of  the  freshness 
of  reality  is  felt  in  every  description,  and 
so  many  fugitive  and  elusive  traits  of 
nature  have  been  gathered  at  a  happy 
moment  of  opportunity  that  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  author  has  been  faithful 
in  observation  and  study  of  some  actual 
Plouvenec.  Some  of  her  work  recalls 
Miss  Thackeray's  pretty  word-painting; 
but  the  author  of  "Guenn"  does  not,  like 
Miss  Thackeray,  possess  that  mastery  of 
French  idiom  which  enables  her  to  make 
her  characters  talk,  as  it  were,  in  their 
native  tongue.  It  is  a  minor  point,  how- 
ever, that  the  women's  chatter  over  their 
washing  is  unmistakably  English,  with 
jokes  and  turns  of  expression  which 
when  translated  into  French  would  be 
void  of  meaning  •,  but  when  the  foreign 
idiom  is  used  it  seems  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  sometimes  faulty.  "  Plants 
Id,'"  for  example,  does  not  mean  planted 
there,  but  "  left  in  the  lurch."  The 
author  has  not  mistaken  her  powers, 
nevertheless,  in  her  choice  of  a  subject. 
She  has  given  us  the  study  of  a  girl, 
wild,  passionate,  and  proud,  untamable 
as  the  wind,  whose  exuberant  and  un- 
exhausted feelings  are  all  spent  on  a 
generous  love  for  the  artist  who  paints 
her  picture.  The  artist  Ilamor  is  clearly 
a  woman's  hero, — beautiful  with  a  tete 
de  Christ,  cool,  delicate,  assthetic,  sub- 
ordinating every  faculty  and  every  pas- 
sion to  his  love  for  art.  The  reader 
hardly  shares  Guenn' s  infatuation  for 
him.  He  talks  too  much ;  there  is  an 
eternal  pretence  about  his  attitude  ;  one 
is  wholly  sceptical  concerning  the  worth 
of  his  powers,  and  the  most  we  expect 
from  him  is  some  delicate  prettiness. 
He  pretends  to  abhor  chic,  but  chic  is, 
nevertheless,  all  we  look  for  from  him. 
As  a  novel,  "Guenn"  moves  too  slowly: 
a  tragic  situation  is  presented,  and  ought 
to  press  forward  to  the  culmination.  The 
villains  of  the  piece  are  retarding  person- 
ages, and,  for  such  deadly  villains,  are  sin- 
gularly ineffective,  showing  such  a  fatal 
incompetence  at  critical  moments  that 
one  might  believe  blood-thirstiness  to  be 
paralyzing  to  the  intellect.     There  is  an 


event  in  the  air  which  looms  larger  than 
the  actual  catastrophe,  and  when  the  end 
is  reached  the  reader's  imagination  has 
so  often  forecasted  it  that  its  effect  is 
largely  discounted.  Yet  if  the  novel  is 
not  equal  in  all  parts,  this  is,  we  may 
say,  to  its  advantage,  for  the  author  has 
worked  her  safest  and  best  materials  with 
a  sure  and  loving  hand,  and  when  she 
has  failed  it  has  been  in  giving  us  the 
melodramatic  and  the  unreal.  We  should 
mention  the  delicate  little  coast-sketches 
which  illustrate  the  book,  and,  above  all, 
the  very  clever  and  spirited  drawing  of 
Guenn  which  makes  the  frontispiece  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  Hamor's 
chef-d''  ceuvre. 

No  reasonable  critic  would  demand  of 
an  author,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  that  his  work  should  con- 
form to  his  (the  critic's)  individual  stand- 
ard. If  a  novelist  has  a  bold  and  vivid 
imagination  of  his  own,  the  critic  should 
be  enchanted  to  follow  his  airy  flights, 
— if  possible,  on  wings  •,  if  not,  then  at 
least  to  limp  carefully  and  painfully  on 
foot  after  the  essays  of  genius.  It  re- 
quires a  clever  gymnast  to  keep  in  sight 
of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  in  "  Fortune's 
Fool,"  and  the  effect  produced  is  of  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  magical  trans- 
formation-scenes, which  depend  more 
upon  bizarreness  of  effect  and  prodigal 
variety  than  upon  clear  and  careful  de- 
sign and  delicate  insight  into  the  sources 
of  sympathy  and  emotion  in  his  readers. 
A  marked  and  striking  personality  of 
mind  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  no  doubt 
possesses  ;  and  if  his  conceptions  could 
but  clothe  themselves  i'n  forms  we  could 
recognize  and  give  expression  to  ideas 
which  interested  us,  we  should  not  remain 
indifferent  before  his  work,  so  much  of 
which  we  consider  admirable.  But  his 
stories  seem  to  belong  to  his  fancy  rather 
than  to  his  imagination,  and  little  of 
what  he  writes  seems  to  spring  from  his 
thoughts,  his  beliefs,  or  his  heart. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's first  two  novels,  and  the  high 
promise  of  the  first  half  of  his  romance 
"  A  Roman  Singer,"  make  one  turn  with 
curiosity  to  his  latest  literary  venture, 
"  To  Leeward,''  and  experience  some  dis- 
appointment at  its  falling  off  not  alone 
in  cleverness  and  resource,  but  in  good 
taste.  He  has  chosen  a  theme  dear  to 
French  novelists  ;  but  we  doubt  if  many 
French  novelists,  even,  would  have  been 
so  bold  as  to  plunge  a  youthful  bride  of 
a  few  weeks  into  a  turmoil  of  passion 
and  emotion  which  belongs  to  a  feverish, 
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sated,  and  reckless  woman  past  her  youth. 
And  this  state  of  thin<2;s  is  brought 
about,  we  may  say,  without  a  cause.  A 
dull  husband  is,  of  course,  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  ctFrontery 
in  the  suggestion  that  any  woman  is  quite 
so  ready  as  Mr.  Crawford's  heroine  Leo- 
nora to  compass  strange  experiences  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  excitement,  when  her 
wedding-day  is  but  just  passed.  At  the 
close  of  the  novel,  when  the  tragedy  is 
played  out,  the  author  says,  "  Do  you 
ask  what  is  the  moral  of  this?  Ask  it 
of  yourselves."  The  moral  of  the  book 
presents  no  intricate  and  no  novel  prob- 
lem. Given  a  heartless  woman  who  dis- 
regards the  worth  of  any  ties  she  has 
bound  herself  by,  and  not  only  invites 
destruction  but  goes  more  than  half-way 
to  meet  it, — and  her  own  ruin,  and  the 
misery  of  those  who  love  her,  follow  in 
fair  and  logical  order.  Nor  does  any 
fine  psychological  insight  on  the  author's 
part  reward  one  for  following  the  for- 
tunes of  a  heroine  who  engages  no  sym- 
pathy and  shows  herself  more  than  a 
little  vulgar.  Whether  Mr.  Crawford 
intended  to  convey  a  hint  that  Leo- 
nora's study  of  Hegel,  and  her  ultimate 
conclusion  reached  that  Nothing  was 
the  same  as  Being,  and  her  belief  in  a 
"higher  standard"  than  absolute  right 
and  wrong,  gained  from  philosophy,  were 
the  foundation  of  her  perverted  moral 
sense,  we  are  left  to  infer.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  allusions  to  the  in- 
fluences which  made  up  his  heroine's 
character  are  very  hasty  and  superficial. 
The  entire  book  is  marred  by  haste,  and, 
although  the  good  angel  of  the  story, 
Diana  de  Charleroi,  is  an  effective  figure, 
the  whole  seems  crude  and  careless,  and 
its  ease  of  style  the  final  rush  of  an 
emptied  stream.  Not,  however,  that  we 
believe  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  yet 
written  himself  out :  his  brilliant  facility 
will  give  us  many  a  delightful  story  yet. 
But  this  book  is  not  worthy  of  him  ;  for 
his  public  is  not  the  mere  gullible  public 
which  may  be  gulled  without  conscience 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  an  admiring 
and  kindly  one,  which,  a  little  tired  of 
meagre  and  pessimistic  realism,  let  its 
eye  and  ear  be  dazzled  and  charmed 
by  a  brilliant  raconteur^  whose  clever 
narration  and  audacious  spirit  seemed 
to  defy  arbitrary  restraints  and  offered 
a  pleasing  and  piquant  change  from 
the  rather  dull,  analytical  novels  of  the 
day. 

The  life  progressing  day  by  day  in  a 
great  city  like  New  York  seems  so  many- 


sided  and  suggestive  that  it  might  well 
offer  fair  scope  and  ample  materials  for 
the  novelist's  powers.  The  most  frivo- 
lous epoch  has  its  rights,  and  its  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  worth  noting ;  but  we  find 
so  much  of  the  substance  of  "An  Ambi- 
tious Woman"  and  "  A  Woman  of  Honor" 
in  the  newspapers  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  books  of  such  ma- 
terials. The  half  is  not  enough  for  the 
novelist ;  he  must  know  and  feel  the 
wdiole  ;  for  without  the  secret  which  lies 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  men  and 
women  he  creates,  he  carries  no  force 
along  with  him.  But  these  books  afford 
very  fair  photographs  of  New- York  life 
and  ideas  under  certain  conditions.  "A 
Woman  of  Honor,"  being  still  held  in 
the  grooves  of  the  play  of  which  it  is  a 
version,  suffers  the  disadvantage  of  forced 
and  unlifelike  situations  and  stagey  talk. 
The  types  of  character  are  set  and  hack- 
neyed,— the  jealous  wife,  the  gay  hus- 
band, the  ideal  maiden,  the  unsupport- 
able  bore  of  a  father,  etc.  Mr.  Bunner 
shows,  however,  on  every  page  that  he 
can  free  himself  from  commonplace  and 
write  thoughtfully  and  well ;  but  without 
earnestness  and  reality  he  can  hardly 
expect  to  move  his  reader.  "  An  Am- 
bitious Woman"  is  less  complex,  and, 
from  having  its  interest  concentrated 
upon  one  figure,  commands  a  livelier  at- 
tention, than  "  A  Woman  of  Honor."  It 
is  the  story  of  a  penniless  girl,  who,  un- 
derstanding clearly  what  she  wishes  in 
life,  understands  the  time  to  seize  and 
hold  every  opportunity  and  make  every 
step  in  her  career  promote  her  ambitions. 
The  story  is  in  no  respect  a  pleasing  one, 
the  characters  being  not  only  unlovely 
in  themselves,  but  with  false  tendencies 
which  permit  no  illusions.  The  heroine, 
Claire,  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  wooden 
and  conventional  person,  limited  and 
hindered  by  sordid  and  prosaic  ideas. 
Quite  untouched  by  the  passion  she  in- 
spires in  her  husband,  she  finds  nothing 
in  his  single-hearted  devotion  which  she 
is  not  ready  to  throw  away  when  reverses 
come.  This  is  the  weakest  place  in  the 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  Mr. 
Fawcett  his  best  opportunity,  for  the 
wronged  husband's  nobility  and  good- 
ness at  this  crisis  go  far  to  retrieve  the 
story  from  common])lace.  The  reality  of 
Claire's  final  repentance  and  atonement 
impresses  us  but  feebly.  Worldliness  is 
not  a  temporary  folly,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed or  dismissed  at  pleasure,  but  is 
the  result  of  deficient  insight,  narrow 
sympathies,  and  a  barren  heart. 
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Although  "The  Bread  -  Winners"  is 
called  a  "  social  study,''^  the  writer  seems 
to  have  brought  to  his  task  strong  pre- 
conceptions, not  to  say  prejudices,  and 
adhered  to  them  throughout  the  story 
with  a  rigid  consistency  which  does  not 
belong  to  actual  life.  He  shows  every- 
where the  careful  observation  not  of  a 
humorist,  or  even  of  a  man  of  the  world 
to  whom  class-differences,  all  outside 
manifestations  of  human  beings,  are 
characteristic  and  suggestive,  but  of  a 
man  of  fastidious  taste  who  has  been 
forced  into  over-close  contact  with  coarse 
habits  and  rough  talk  and  shrunk  back 
from  them  in  disgust.  Were  this  an 
every-day  story,  the  author's  preposses- 
sions would  be  a  matter  of  little  impor- 
tance. Ilis  all-conquering  hero,  Farn- 
ham,  gifted  with  every  distinction  and 
charm,  might  all  unchallenged  put  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  the  dragon  he  so 
easily  destroys,  and  win  the  plaudits  of 
his  admirers.  But,  dealing  as  he  does 
with  a  serious  problem  like  that  which 
the  labor  question  presents,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  a  clever  author,  whose  in- 
sight is  accurate  and  whose  experience 
seems  to  have  been  something  actual, 
apparently  slighting  the  claims  of  his 
subject.  His  heterogeneous  crowd  of 
"  Bread-Winners" — a  body  of  men  linked 
together  by  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  circumstances  or  bitter  resentment 
against  those  better  off  than  themselves, 
without  sympathetic  impulses,  without 
definite  ends,  without  a  recognized  leader 
who  can  give  expression  to  their  aspira- 
tion or  direct  their  achievements — makes 
a  poor  and  paltry  spectacle,  reassuring 
to  those  who  dread  the  paramount  im- 
portance the  labor  movement  promises  to 
assume  in  the  future.  What  gives  em- 
phasis and  meaning  to  this  picture  is  the 
author's  disregard  for  the  formulas  and 
abstract  ideas  of  such  clubs,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  shows  the  individual 
interests  and  passions  of  its  members. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
group  of  men  less  equal  to  the  task  im- 
posed upon  them  of  regenerating  society 
than  Offitt,  Sleeny,  and  Bott.  And  in 
each  of  the  three,  violent  passions  are  at 
work, — all  alike  set  in  motion  by  the 
very  elementary  and  human  cause  of 
desire  to  win  a  beautiful  girl  whose 
vanity,  ambition,  and  consequent  failure 
are  the  prime  movers  of  every  point  of 
the  story.  No  one  will  deny  the  fe- 
licity of  touch  and  the  close  fidelity  to  a 


type  we  all  recognize  in  the  author's  por- 
trait of  Maud  Matchin.  Her  blind  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  her  own  beauty, 
her  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
actual  life  which  lies  nearest  her,  while 
her  fancy  runs  riot  with  visions  of  ro- 
mantic possibilities  she  is  to  compass  by 
her  conquest  of  a  rich  man,  all  com- 
bine to  make  her  first  visit  to  Farnham, 
perhaps  her  second  as  well,  the  natural 
outcome  of  her  glowing  day-dreams.  Her 
audacity  is  so  tempered  by  her  extraor- 
dinary naivete  that  she  almost  disarms 
criticism.  The  bitterness  of  her  humili- 
ation at  Farnham's  repulse  was  needed 
as  the  lever  to  set  all  the  powerful  forces 
of  hatred,  revenge,  and  desire  in  mo- 
tion. Up  to  this  point  the  author's 
impulse  has  been  fresh  and  sponta- 
neous and  has  been  allowed  full  play. 
But  he  here  enters  a  realm  where  he  no 
longer  governs,  and  where  his  agents  ap- 
parently are  allowed  to  work  out  their 
own  story  in  a  crude  and  ruthless  way 
which  culminates  in  a  sickening  carnival 
of  crime.  A  scene  more  brutal  than  that 
where  Sleeny  takes  his  revenge  upon 
Offitt,  and  then,  the  ghastly  deed  accom- 
plished, claims  and  receives  Maud's  ca- 
resses, we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
in  any  novel  we  have  ever  read.  Little 
as  Maud  may  have  perhaps  deserved,  she 
deserves  better  at  the  author's  hands  than 
to  have  been  linked  to  such  an  unspeak- 
able desecration  as  this  association.  The 
author's  anonymity  has  been  well  pre- 
served, although  the  question  of  his  iden- 
tity has  aroused  an  eager  curiosity.  There 
are  those  who  find  in  "  The  Bread-Win- 
ners" traces  of  the  clear  thought  and  con- 
cise characterization  which  made  "  De- 
mocracy" a  notable  book.  Both  writers 
show  strong  powers  of  observation,  a  liking 
for  logical  sequences,  misleading  although 
they  may  be,  and  a  disposition  to  real- 
ize independent  thoughts  for  themselves. 
"  Democracy"  is,  however,  full  of  epi- 
grammatic touches  which  suggest  humor 
M^ithout  being  exactly  humorous,  and 
show  an  enjoyment  of  the  subject  itself, 
besides  a  racy  appreciation  of  the  author's 
own  cleverness  in  treating  it.  There 
is,  too,  a  delicate  literary  aroma  in  "  De- 
mocracy" not  to  be  found  in  an  equal 
degree  in  "  The  Bread-Winners. "  But 
the  two  books  are  not  without  many 
points  in  common,  and  the  writer  of  each 
has  the  advantage  of  a  clear  perception  of 
what  he  has  to  say  and  the  wit  to  make 
others  understand  it  as  clearly. 
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QINCE  the  war  of  1870,  so  many 
^  travellers  have  wandered  to  and 
froai  Berlin  that  its  streets  and  palaces, 
its  parks  and  galleries,  are  beginning  to 
l><i,  like  those  of  Paris,  world-property. 
\  et  an  imperial  capital,  and  one  so  new 
to  national  glories,  undergoes  rapid  and 
constant  changes:  so  that  the  stranger 
•f  four  years  ago  may  find  many  new 
beauties  in  the  streets  of  the  town  as  he 
enters  it  this  year.  If  he  come  in  by 
the  Potsdamer  Station,  the  enlargement 


of  the  Leipziger  Platz  and  its  brilliant 
electric  lights  will  strike  him  ;  if  into 
the  Anhalter  Station,  the  widening  of 
the  Koniggriitzer  Strasse  at  that  point 
will  seem  a  delightful  improvement;  and 
if  the  Hamburger  or  the  Stettiner  Sta- 
tion, at  the  extreme  end  of  the  town,  be 
the  place  of  entrance,  the  drive  through 
the  Roon  Strasse,  the  Zelten,  past  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  and  the  Pariser  Platz, 
to  his  hotel  on  the  Linden,  will  be  a 
series  of  pleasant  surprises. 
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Ever  since  1870,  the  passion  for  beau- 
tifying the  town  has  grown, — possibly 
kept  alive  by  the  memory  of  the  mag- 
nificent defaced  buildings,  monuments, 
etc.,  seen  in  Paris  during  that  direful 
year.  No  Napoleon  III.  lives  at  Berlin, 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  by 
ornamenting  the  city,  but  a  general  and 
enthusiastic  endeavor  exists  among  the 
people  to  make  this  first  German  im- 
perial capital  one  worthy  of  the  price  it 
cost. 

When  Berlin  became  Berlin,  when 
the  first  royal  palace  was  built,  when 
the  town  became  the  resort  of  the  court, 
the  existing  relics  everywhere  to  be 
found  tell  so  plainly,  that  one  easily  re- 
calls the  fact  that  it  is,  for  the  Conti- 
nent, a  comparatively  new  city.  This 
accounts  for  the  tolerably  broad  streets 
of  even  the  old  town  beyond  the  Konig 
Strasse.  The  Cathedral,  the  Garnison- 
Kirche,  or  Military  Church,  the  chariot 
upon  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  the  Old 
Castle,  the  Chaussee  House,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Charlottenburg,  all  have  their 
historical  faces,  and  very  respectable 
wrinkles  in  them,  too.  But  the  marks 
of  recent  events,  so  terrible  as  to  have 
overturned  thrones  and  snatched  away 
crowns  ducal  and  princely,  are  quite 
sufiicient  to  throw  into  the  shade  the 
fascinatino;  traces  of  the  reio;ns  of  Fred- 
erick  the  Great  and  his  predecessors. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  tem- 
porary and  barren  buildings  as  they  are, 
contain  the  men  who  fought  in  '70, 
who  were  elected  after  the  crowning  at 
Versailles,  and  who  represent  Prussia, 
the  haughty  leader,  Saxony,  the  fiery 
fighter,  and,  alas  !  the  opposing,  hu- 
miliated Hanover.  The  Post  -  Ofl&ce 
building  has  an  imposing  front,  and  is 
of  all  the  government  buildings  perhaps 
the  finest:  it  has  at  its  head  a  clever, 
untiring  postmaster-general,  who  has  im- 
ported into  the  system  of  his  country 
all  the  best  features  of  the  postal  depart- 
ments of  England,  France,  and  America. 
To  his  restless  zeal  the  country  is  said 
to  owe  that,  to  a  foreigner,  somewhat 
amusing  regulation,  that  no  Germanized- 
French  words  shall  be  used  upon  letters, 
cards,  or  papers  passing  through  the  mail. 


A  registered  letter  may  be  no  longer 
marked  a  '•  Reconimandirter  Brief, ^^  but 
must  be  an  "  Eingeschriehener  Brief y 
The  National  Gallery  is  another  token  of 
the  empire.  It  is  filled  with  paintings  of 
the  last  war  and  new  works  of  the  artists 
from  Diisseldorf,  Munich,  Dresden,  Cas- 
sel,  and  Carlsruhe,  who  since  1870  have 
become  Berliner  and  Academicians.  The 
same  story  is  told  still  more  directly  by 
the  Sieges  Platz,  with  its  ungainly  monu- 
ment of  "  Victory,"  melancholy  in  its 
ugliness,  the  captured  cannon  arranged 
in  stiff  rows  down  its  sides  and  exciting 
endless  merriment  from  those  quickest 
of  observers  and  sharpest  of  critics,  the 
"  Strassenjungen."  This  almost  artis- 
tic failure  is  just  redeemed  by  its  very 
beautiful  reliefs,  which  repay  close  study, 
both  for  their  symbolism  and  for  their 
exquisite  execution.  Then  there  is 
the  Sieges  Allee,  the  fashionable  drive 
and  promenade, — a  short  avenue,  well 
kept,  and  shaded  on  either  side  by  por- 
tions of  the  Thiergarten,  at  one  end  open- 
ing into  the  Thiergarten  Strasse  and  at 
the  other  into  the  Platz,  before  the  mag- 
nificent building  occupied  by  the  staff- 
ofiicers  of  the  army,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Count  Moltke,  the  greatest  mili- 
tary genius  of  his  time.  And,  going 
still  farther  to  the  right  of  the  Staff 
Building,  the  Boon  Strasse,  called  after 
the  lately-deceased  general  of  that  name, 
opens  on  to  the  new  bridge  over  the 
river  Spree,  which  leads  back  into  the 
old  town.  All  these  bear  traces  of  the 
imperial  life,  or,  truth  to  say,  of  the 
national  life,  now  for  the  first  time 
dominant  over  the  German  -  speaking 
countries.  For,  in  former  days,  to  be 
a  German  was  to  be  a  Prussian,  a  Han- 
overian, a  Bavarian;  but  now  not  only 
new  buildings,  galleries,  etc.,  indicate  a 
new  order  of  things,  but  the  scientific, 
artistic,  and  purely  social  existence  of 
Berlin  is  filled  with  that  self-poise  and 
energy  of  which  Germans,  as  Germans, 
have  ever  felt  the  need. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  university 
of  the  capital  ought  to  be  the  representa- 
tive university,  her  scientific  men  the 
leaders  of  science,  her  artists  and  musi- 
cians the  heads  of  their  profession ;  and 
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this  makes  the  calling  of  chosen  men 
to  the  university  chairs  and  the  throng- 
ing of  painters  and  musicians  thither  a 
natural  and  desirable  result. 

Of  that  state  institution,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
respect,  and  its  lifeless  condition,  with 
the  inevitable  results  on  the  religious 
training  of  Germans  in  general,  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  Berlin. 
Historically  considered,  much  is  made  of 
religion,  and  it  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  plan  of  education  of  all 
schools  ;  confirmation  is  almost  as  obli- 
gatory as  learning  to  read;  but  the 
churches  are  filled  by  old  women  and 
charity-schools,  if  filled  at  all,  and  alto- 
gether— with  a  zeal  equal,  a  few  years 
back,  to  a  positive  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  —  this  State  Church 
has  about  as  little  practical  influence  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  I  do  not  forget 
those  lofty-minded,  intelligent  supporters 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  members  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  nobility,  who, 
though  often  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  therefore  in  power,  are  loyal  to 
their  principles  and  form  the  solid  back- 
bone of  the  Conservative  party.  Exclu- 
sive of  these,  however,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  there  is  no  country  where 
less  real  respect  exists  for  the  teachings 
and  forms  of  the  Church  than  in  Ger- 
many. This  does  not  at  all  argue  a 
desperate  state  of  morals,  for,  with  a 
greater  pretence  of  piety,  France  would 
undoubtedly  show  up  worse  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  it  does  argue,  and  that  in  a 
startling  degree,  the  substitution  of  low 
principles  of  conduct  for  the  obligations 
and  ideals  to  which  humanity  owes  what- 
ever elevation  it  has  yet  attained  and  its 
best  hopes  of  the  future.  Among  the 
upper  middle  class,  the  members  of  which 
furnish  most  of  the  professors  and  learned 
men,  the  possession  of  any  regard  for  reli- 
gious principles,  so  called,  would  be  con- 
sidered an  unfailing  mark  of  an  inferior 
mind.  A  certain  decency  as  to  marriage- 
and  fineral-solemnities  is  the  only  token 
<!ver  discoverable  of  the  existence  of 
such  principles  for  them.  I  think  my 
German  friends  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 
With     no    desire    to    apply   the    much- 


contemned  "  English  strictness,"  one 
cannot  but  often  be  startled  by  the  Con- 
tinental lightness,  the  truly  airy  manner 
in  which  falsehoods  are  tossed  about  in 
daily  life,  and  by  the  intriguing  way  of 
dealing  rife  among  the  most  refined  peo- 
ple. The  impossibility  of  distinguish- 
ing lying  from  the  truth  is,  to  say  the 
least,  often  inconvenient  and  misleading 
in  practical  affairs. 

Such  religion  as  is  still  to  be  found 
among  the  masses  in  Germany  is  vir- 
tually that  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  —  "  der  alte  Dessauer"  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  time, — who,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Kesseldorf,  prayed, 
"  Dear  God,  graciously  assist  me  this 
day.  But  if  you  won't,  why,  then,  for 
goodness'  sake,  don't  help  those  black- 
guards my  enemies,  but  stand  quietly  by, 
look  on,  and  don't  meddle.  I'll  man- 
age." It  is  only  when  things  get  quite 
beyond  their  managing  that  Germans 
pray. 

Of  the  four  hofprediger^  or  preachers 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  two  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  piety, — Hofprediger 
Bauer  and  Hofprediger  Stocker.  To  the 
former,  and  to  his  energetic,  charming 
wife,  no  small  part  of  the  vitality  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  cathedral  parish  is 
due.  Herr  Stijcker,  though  in  reality 
one  of  the  gentlest  of  men,  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  pugnacity  by  the  con- 
spicuous part  he  has  taken  in  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  outburst  of  in- 
tolerance. Many  even  of  those  who 
share  his  views  shudder  at  the  com- 
motion which  his  course  of  action  has 
excited.  But  Herr  Stacker's  denun- 
ciation of  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  and 
eventually  of  Prussia  and  all  Germany, 
was  not  a  sudden  outbreak :  it  was 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  thought 
and  very  righteous  indignation.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  this  question  have 
been  much  discussed  of  late,  both  in 
P]ngland  and  in  America  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  interesting  paper  of  Canon 
Farrar,  the  clever  articles  of  Miss  Laza- 
rus, and  the  indignant  protests  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  of  the  friendly  help- 
ers of  the  Jewish  refugees  shipped  to  this 
emptying-place,  the  United  States, — not- 
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withstanding  all  these,  one  must  continue 
to  think  that  they  who  have  not  lived 
upon  the  spot  and  were  not  present  when 
the  question  forced  itself  upon  public  at- 
tention cannot  judge  unbiassedly  of  the 
points  at  issue.  Canon  Farrar  presup- 
poses religious  hatred  against  a  people 
who,  he  allows,  may  often  cheat,  but  who 
have  been  driven  to  it  by  the  intolerance 
of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  perse- 
cute them.  Miss  Lazarus,  on  the  other 
hand,  presupposes  a  race-hatred,  which 
she  very  properly  calls  "  unchristian." 
Neither  of  these  suppositions  covers  the 
ground.  If  the  Jews  of  Berlin  had  been 
content  to  pursue  their  own  ways  of  life 
and  their  own  religious  customs,  and  to 
carry  out  conscientiously  the  principles 
which  they  profess,  neither  there  nor  else- 
where would  complaint  have  been  made 
against  them.  Canon  Farrar  draws  his 
picture  from  the  law-abiding,  for  the  most 
part  well-educated,  and,  above  all,  ortho- 
dox Jews  of  England,  who  are  as  differ- 
ent from  the  Continental  and  especially 
from  the  German  Jews  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  Who  will  not  respect  fami- 
lies like  the  Montefiores  and  the  Roth- 
schilds, who,  in  word  and  in  deed,  honor 
the  faith  in  which  they  were  born,  who 
are  passionately  devoted  to  their  race,  and 
who  work  for  an  ideal  condition  of  their 
people  ?  But  Germany,  alas  !  has  not 
one  such  representative  Jewish  family, — 
I  mean  one  the  members  of  which  are 
all  devoted  to  their  faith  and  work  for 
it.  It  Aas,  however,  degraded  tricksters, 
like  the  financier  Bleichroder ;  ingenious 
wii'e-pullers,  like  the  swarms  of  Jewish 
students,  angling  and  bargaining  during 
their  whole  university  career  for  profita- 
ble places  as  professors  and  civil  officers  ; 
evaders  of  the  laws  of  the  country  which 
harbors  them,  like  the  judges  who  ad- 
minister an  oath  of  their  own  making, 
leaving  ample  room  for  the  Hebrew 
witness  to  lie  in  a  trial  involving  the 
interests  of  one  of  his  coreligionists ; 
scores,  too,  of  those  most  offensive  of 
mortals,  the  petty  brokers  of  the  Ex- 
change ;  hundreds  of  the  harpies  who 
ply  young  officers  and  noblemen  with  en- 
ticing offers  of  ready  money  until  whole 
family  estates  are  in  their  hands  ;  and 


flaunting,  loud-voiced  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, filling  concert-rooms  and  galleries 
and  currying  favor  with  the  great.  All 
these  Germany  has,  but  very  few  of  the 
true-hearted  Israelites  who  have  done 
nothing  to  bring  upon  them  the  oppro- 
brium that  Germans  hurl  at  them.  Far 
be  it  from  any  one  to  uphold  the  up- 
roarious demonstrations  raised  by  the 
students  of  Breslau  -and  other  univer- 
sity towns  against  these  people.  But 
equally  far  be  it  from  foreigners  to  cast 
reproach  at  the  Germans  for  their  deter- 
mination to  put  an  end  to  those  corrup- 
tions in  the  state  and  in  society  for  which 
the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  alone,  are  re- 
sponsible, and  which  they  steadily  work 
to  maintain.  No  right-minded  citizen 
ought  to  sit  by  and  see  them  go  on.  No 
courageous  citizen  will  do  so.  All  honor 
to  the  clear-headed — if  hot-hearted — men 
who  care  too  much  for  their  Fatherland 
to  have  it  become  a  Hebrew  broker's- 
shop  and  an  Israelitish  sham ! 

Of  all  the  types  of  Germany's  life 
represented  at  the  capital,  the  imperial 
\  pride  may  be  said  to  centre  in  that  por- 
I  tion  of  her  magnificent  army  stationed 
i  within  and  about  Berlin.  Long  expe- 
rience and  study  of  the  principles  of 
I  war  and  th^  protection  of  her  borders 
have  taught  Germany  the  essential  points 
of  strength  in  a  military  force, — viz., 
numbers,  and  the  special  perfection  of 
each  member  of  the  whole  force  ;  and 
;  so  admirably  managed,  so  perfectly 
drilled,  so  constantly  replenished  and 
improved,  is  this  vast  body,  that  it  is, 
and  fittingly,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
No  amount  of  taxation  or  of  enforced 
service  is  spared.  Every  German,  if  not 
physically  disabled  or  morally  disquali- 
fied (as  in  the  case  of  felons)  to  stand 
under  arms,  and  not  in  the  navy,  belongs 
to  the  active  army  for  seven  years, — i.e., 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  "  During  the  first  three  years"  (I 
quote  from  the  regulations)  "  he  belongs 
to  the  standing  army ;  during  the  last 
four,  to  the  reserved  For  five  years 
after  this,  however,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  landicehr,  and  until  the  age  of 
forty-two  he  must  serve  in  the  land- 
sturm.     The  entire  nautical  population 
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is  free  from  military  service,  but  is  re- 
quired for  the  navy. 

Exclusive  of  these  seven  rigorous 
military  years,  the  German  boy  has  hard 
work  enough  at  school ;  for  the  severe 
examinations  for  civil  office,  and  the 
enormous  competition  in  the  professions, 


necessitate  hard  and  incessant  prepara- 
tion from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty-two 
years.  The  schools  are  divided  into 
the  Progymnasium,  the  Gymnasium,  the 
Upper  Biirger-Schule,  and  the  Real 
Schule.  The  two  former  are  for  those 
boys   who   are   to   follow  a   profession, 


THE    EMI'EUOK. 


and  the  two  latter  for  those  destined  for 
business.  The  system  of  study  pursued 
is  wonderfully  logical  and  thorough ; 
but  to  any  save  German  parents  it  must 
seem  as  though  too  much  mental  drill 
were  required  of  boys  at  a  very  tender 
age.      Their   complexions   are    for    the 


most  part  lifeless  and  sallow  ;  they  have 
none  of  that  spring  which  makes  Eng- 
lish and  American  boys  at  play  a  delight 
to  look  upon  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  are 
almost  without  exception  near-sighted 
or  otherwise  imperfect  in  their  vision. 
Many   physicians  assign   this  defect  to 
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the  use  of  slates  and  the  dimness  of  the 
outlines  traced  upon  them  ;  but  neither 
American,  French,  nor  English  children 
are  conspicuous  for  their  use  of  eye- 
glasses, and  they  all,  as  far  as  I  know, 
make  use  of  slates  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. A  far  more  likely  cause  of  this 
weakness  is  the  lack  of  fresh  air  in  sleep- 
ing- and  study-rooms,  and  the  excessive 
consumption  of  beer  on  the  part  of  their 
ancestors. 

One  grievous  defect  this  all  but  per- 
fect German  system  of  education  has: 
it  in  some  way  fails  to  develop  that  fac- 
ulty of  "  common  sense"  which  in  Amer- 
ican and  English  boys  is  so  prominent. 
German  boys  seem  incapable  of  form- 
ing a  spontaneous,  healthy  judgment. 
Throughout  their  whole  career  at  the 
university  and  into  mature  life,  Germans 
are  strikingly  lacking  in  robust,  honorable 
manliness.  No  peculiarity  is  more  notice- 
able to  a  foreigner  than  this.  A  well- 
known  member  of  the  Parliament,  writing 
in  the  "  Rundschau,"  says,  "  Education 
in  the  schools  begins  upon  a  broad  basis ; 
the  contraction  of  that  basis  begins  at 
once  and  abruptly  at  the  university. 
The  university,"  he  says,  "  splinters 
itself  into  special  departments.  Each 
special  subject  is  broken  into  minute 
particulars.  He  who  has  gone  through 
his  course  in  medicine  gets  no  general 
survey  of  the  many  branches  of  study 
necessary  for  his  calling ;  he  has  explored 
but  one,  and  all  subjects  beyond  his  pro- 
fessional range  are  absolutely  closed  to 
him.  The  law-student  knows  nothing 
of  the  human  body ;  the  surgeon  noth- 
ing of  the  elementary  ground-work  of 
law  and  justice.  The  first  principles 
of  social  economy,  literature,  ethnology, 
history,  and  all  those  matters  which 
every  educated  man  ought  to  know 
something  about,  are,  in  a  terrible  de- 
gree, strange  to  those  studying  in  special 
departments." 

In  the  education  of  girls,  Berlin  has 
always  shown  deep  interest.  Perhaps 
the  decided  strides  onward  in  this  di- 
rection taken  during  the  present  reign 
are  due  to  the  thorough  culture  and 
love  of  study  possessed  by  the  empress 
Augusta.     Certain  it  is  that  several  of 


the  best  stifte,  or  institutes  for  girls, 
have  the  patronage  and  untiring  interest 
of  the  empress  to  thank  for  their  pros- 
perity. Far  on  as  American  women  are 
supposed  to  be  in  matters  of  study,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  German  girl  is 
better  grounded,  better  drilled,  and  far 
more  logically  taught  than  they.  She 
is  undoubtedly  less  able  to  make  use  of 
her  knowledge,  seldom  does  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  upon  her  entrance  into 
society  is  womanish  rather  than  woman- 
ly; nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  indis- 
putable that  until  her  seventeenth  year 
her  education  is  based  upon  a  system 
thorough,  progressive,  comprehensive, 
which,  if  pursued  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  would  make  the  women  of 
the  upper  classes  of  her  country  the 
best-instructed  women  of  our  time.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  system  in  its 
perfection,  not  of  a  Saxon  or  any  other 
corrupted  form  of  it.  Startling  as  this 
may  seena  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  Deutsche  Frau  as  the 
household  drudge  which  the  authoress 
of  "  German  Home-Life"  paints  her,  and 
true  in  its  main  facts  as  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  writer,  yet  the  reason  of 
her  becoming  a  drudge  does  not  lie 
in  the  education  which  she  receives  at 
school,  but  in  that  to  which  she  is 
subjected,  by  precept  and  example,  be- 
tween the  close  of  her  school-life  and 
her  marriage.  Although  girls  nominally 
leave  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  it 
is  becoming  an  almost  universal  custom 
for  schools  to  have  extra  classes  made 
up  of  pupils  of  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  even  twenty-two  or  three,  who  pur- 
sue special  courses  in  languages,  paint- 
ing, music,  and  literature.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  daughters  of  professors  in 
Berlin  to  study  Latin,  and  frequently, 
though  not  so  often,  Greek,  out  of 
school-hours,  at  the  Victoria  Lyceum, 
an  institution  most  admirably  conducted 
by  Miss  Archer,  an  enthusiastic,  inde- 
fatigable Scotchwoman,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  crown  princess,  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  all  Prussia.  The  town- 
schools  are  divided  into  private  schools 
and  "  Hbhere  Tochterschulen,"  and  the 
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and  be  sure  you  put  in  "*  no  style  :'  per- 
haps that  will  bring  him." 

And  so  John  Blunt,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  short  visit  to  the  country, 
found  upon  his  desk  at  the  editorial 
office  a  daintily-perfumed  note  bearing 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Hoffman^  and 
inviting  him  out  to  Killcare.  He  was 
still  weak  and  shaken.  Should  he  go  ? 
No ;  he  decided  it  would  be  madness ; 
but  even  as  he  made  the  decision  Ar- 
thur HoflPman  called  for  him  with  his 
dog-cart,  and,  laying  kindly  -  violent 
hands  upon  him,  dragged  him  away 
for  a  Sunday  in  the  country. 

He  was  very  silent,  but  he  watched 
Eusebia  hungrily.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  made  even  a  greater  display 
than  was  necessary  of  her  happiness 
and  love  for  her  husband.  All  her  little 
airs  and  graces  had  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect :  they  were  tender,  devoted,  with  a 
girlish  shyness  which  was  very  pretty. 
She  rarely  met  her  husband's  admiring 
gaze,  but  she  seemed  conscious  of  it, 
and  smiled  with  demure  down-drooping 
lashes  when  his  glance  rested  upon  her. 
Now  and  then  Blunt  noticed  that  when 
his  friend  was  not  apparently  thinking 
of  his  wife  she  would  look  at  him  with 
such  a  world  of  wistfulness  and  longing 
that  it  seemed  to  him  the  look  of  some 
loving  girl  for  one  who  had  not  sought 
her  affection,  instead  of  the  proud  sense 
of  possession  appropriate  to  the  happy 
wife.  But  this  phase  was  evanescent. 
It  was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Eu- 
sebia was  happy.  Indeed,  she  told  him 
80  many  times  during  his  short  stay. 
In  return,  he  praised  her  husband's 
goodness. 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  she  replied,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "  that  is  his  only  fault :  he  is 
too  superhumanly  perfect.  I  almost 
wish  he  had  done  something  really  bad 
some  time  in  his  past  life  ;  then  he  might 
make  allowances  for  me." 

"  Is  he  so  exacting,  then?" 

"  Yes.  Everything  about  him  must 
be  faultless.  There  is  a  room  up  in  the 
attic  to  which  he  sends  every  vase  or 
plaque  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  least 
flaw  in  it.  Sometimes  I  tell  him  that 
we  might  have   these  articles  mended. 


so  that  no  one  would  suspect  a  crack. 
But  no ;  he  has  a  horror  of  anything 
patched  up  or  mended.  It  is  really  a 
pathetic  sight  to  go  into  that  room  and 
see  the  lovely  things  that  might  just  as 
well  be  having  their  share  of  admiration 
at  this  moment  all  set  aside  like  Vashti. 
Some  day  he  will  discover  that  I  am  not 
perfect,  and  then  there  will  be  another 
broken  piece  of  bric-a-brac  added  to  the 
sahn  des  refuses^ 

Sebia  spoke  lightly,  with  a  gay  little 
laugh  which  disclaimed  all  seriousness. 
And  Blunt  replied  in  a  like  tone,  "  When 
the  auction  of  damaged  wares  takes  place, 
pray  invite  me." 

Arthur  Hoffman  was  himself  very 
attentive  to  his  friend.  He  commented 
on  his  haggard  appearance :  "  You  have 
been  working  too  hard ;  you  are  killing 
yourself.  You  must  give  up  this  news- 
paper drudgery  and  settle  down  to  the 
novel  which  you  always  said  you  would 
write  when  you  had  lived  your  own 
romance.  And  why  would  not  my 
study  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  write 
it  ?  Mr.  Dorr  is  not  coming  as  soon  as 
he  expected,  and  you  can  occupy  the 
wigwam-room.  Sebia  and  I  would  have 
it  to  boast  of  the  rest  of  our  lives  that 
the  celebrated  novel,  Blunt's  master- 
piece, was  written  here.  Come  out 
every  Saturday  night  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter  and  start  in.  You  have  never 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
you.  I  don't  mean  a  chance  for  show- 
ing my  gratitude  for  the  mere  saving 
of  my  life  as  you  did.  Another  man 
might  have  done  that,  and  I  should  not 
feel  to  him  as  I  do  to  you  personally. 
I  honor  and  love  you,  John  Blunt,  with 
all  my  soul." 

They  were  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway-station.  Blunt's  pale  face 
crimsoned  with  pleasure.  He  wrung 
his  friend's  hand,  then  lifted  his  hat 
ceremoniously  to  Eusebia  in  the  basket 
phaeton,  and,  entering  the  car,  said  to 
himself,  "  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  saved  his  life :  it  is  best  for  her ; 
and  what  happens  to  me  is  of  no  conse- 
quence." 

Eusebia's  evil  genius  so  managed 
affairs  that  her  husband  met  Mr.  Crit- 
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tenden  on  the  morning  after  Blunt's 
visit,  and,  piloted  by  him  to  the  much- 
vaunted  private  collection,  was  seated 
directly  in  front  of  Mr.  Westminster's 
Rose  of  May.  On  the  way  to  his  house 
Mr.  Crittenden  had  told  quite  a  story. 
He  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
a  painting  which  he  doubted  not  Mr. 
Hoffman  would  agree  with  him  ought 
never  to  pass  out  of  the  family.  The 
younger  man  winced  as  he  said  it.  "  So 
he  counts  himself  in  the  family  already," 
he  thought.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  must 
bear  it,  for  Eleanor's  sake." 

'•  I  am  the  more  willing  to  do  you  a 
favor  of  this  kind,"  Mr.  Crittenden  ex- 
plained, "in  that  I  am  now"  in  special 
need  of  your  brotherly  offices.  My 
engagement  with  your  sister  has  been 
for  some  months  a  publicly-understood 


thinj 


When  I  left  Saratoga,  Eleanor, 


although  she  showed  no  great  enthusiasm 
about  our  approaching  marriage,  yet  led 
me  to  suppose  that  all  was  well.  Since 
then,  as  you  know,  she  joined  a  party 
of  friends  of  hers  going  northward  by 
way  of  Lake  George  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  ;  and  now  comes  a  most  extraor- 
dinary communication."  Mr.  Critten- 
den drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  in 
which  Eleanor  Hoffman  begged  him  to 
release  her  from  her  engagement,  as  she 
had  lately  better  learned  her  own  heart 
and  had  become  convinced  during  the 
intimate  acquaintance  afforded  by  their 
engagement  that  their  temperaments 
were  such  that  they  could  never  be 
happy  together. 

"  Sensible  girl !"  thought  Arthur 
Hoffman ;  but  he  returned  the  letter 
without  comment. 

Mr.  Crittenden  proceeded:  "  I  depend 
upon  your  influence  over  Eleanor  to  bring 
her  to  her  senses,  and  I  will  render  you 
in  return  a  favor  which  I  am  positive 
you  will  consider  equal  to  the  one  I  ask. 
A  picture  from  a  celebrated  model  of 
whom  Mr.  Westminster  has  boasted  to 
me  particularly,  but  whose  identity  I 
have  never  suspected,  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands.  All  existing  canvases 
painted  from  this  particular  model  ought 
to  be  secured  at  any  price,  to  save  your 
family  from   scandal ;    and  I  offer  my 


services  as  your  agent  to  ferret  them 
out." 

"  What  does  the  presuming  scoundrel 
mean  ?"  had  been  Arthur  Hoffman's 
thought ;  but  it  was  all  clear  when  he 
sat  down  before  the  picture.  Eusebia 
had  been  the  model.  This  was  no  por- 
trait, but  an  airy  sylph.  He  thought 
of  the  circumstances  attending  his  pur- 
chase of  Le  Mode's  painting,  and  was 
struck  dumb,  while  Crittenden  nibbled 
his  moustache  and  regarded  him  in  an 
expectant  attitude. 

"  You  presume  too  far,  Crittenden,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  calmness  and  assurance 
which  he  did  not  feel.  "  There  is  a  re- 
semblance, certainly,  but  that  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Hoffman  was  a  pupil  of  Westminster's, 
and  she  probably  saw  no  harm  in  allow- 
ing him  to  use  her  face,  if  indeed  it 
might  not  have  been  done  without  her 
knowledge.  I  will  take  this  painting 
with  pleasure  and  pay  you  whatever 
you  gave  for  it.  It  is  even  too  great  an 
honor  to  have  my  sister's  portrait  dis- 
played here.  You  may  as  well  express 
it  to  me  in  the  same  package.  But 
you  need  not  exert  yourself  to  attempt 
to  find  any  further  likenesses  of  Mrs. 
Hoffman.  Such  kindness  on  your  part 
is  entirely  uncalled  for." 

He  went  out  in  a  white  rage  and 
hurried  directly  to  Little  Westminster's 
studio.  It  was  closed,  for  Blunt  had 
not  taken  up  his  lodgings  here  on  his 
return  to  town,  and  Westminster  himself 
had  not  yet  come  back  from  his  yachting- 
cruise.  A  gentleman  stood  at  the  door 
who  had  just  slipped  two  small  enve- 
lopes beneath  it  and  was  now  laboriously 
writing  a  message  on  the  small  white 
slate  which  decorated  its  front.  Turn- 
ing, he  bade  a  courteous  good-morning, 
and  Arthur  Hoffman  recognized  Blumen- 
thal,  the  violinist.  "  We  are  both  dis- 
appointed," he  said.  "  I  came  to  leave 
tickets  for  my  opening  concert  of  the 
season,  both  for  him  and  a  pretty  model 
of  his  whom  I  met  here  last  winter. 
I  have  forgotten  her  name,  but  perhaps 
you  will  remember  it,  as  I  saw  her  at 
your  house  at  one  of  your  sister's  four- 
o'clock  teas.     If  you  recollect,  I  jested 
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about  having  given  her  violin-lessons. 
That  was  to  oblige  Mr.  Westminster 
one  day,  who  wanted  me  to  give  her  the 
correct  pose  for  violin-playing.  I  have 
never  known  whether  he  ever  painted 
the  picture." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  the  information 
you  desire,"  said  Arthur  Hoifman  loftily. 
It  was  true,  then,  and  so  notorious  that 
Eusebia  had  been  a  model  that  every  one 
knew  it  but  himself !  A  sickening  cer- 
tainty had  succeeded  to  his  anger ;  but, 
though  he  needed  no  further  confirma- 
tion, he  walked  over  to  Le  Mode's  studio, 
and,  presenting  his  card,  remarked,  "  I 
have  a  painting  of  yours,  Mr.  Le  Mode, 
which  I  purchased  a  few  weeks  since  at 
the  London  Academy  Exhibition." 

''Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  the  artist, 
"  that  that  painting  has  found  its  way 
back  to  America?  The  model  from 
whom  I  painted  it  was  very  anxious 
that  it  should  not  be  sold  in  this  country. 
I  trust  you  will  not  exhibit  it  publicly." 

"  No,"  replied  Arthur  Hoffman  bit- 
terly.    "  I  have  no  wish  to  exhibit  it." 

"  That  is  good,"  replied  Le  Mode. 
"  I  wonder  who  the  little  girl  is  posing 
for  now.  She  did  not  leave  me  her 
address  when  I  was  through  with  her, 
as  models  usually  do.  I  should  like 
very  well  to  use  her  again,  and  mean  to 
look  her  up." 

Arthur  Hoffman  clinched  his  hands 
till  the  nails  pierced  the  flesh,  but  he  did 
not  speak,  and  the  artist  continued : 

••  Here  is  the  costume  in  which  she 
posed  for  your  picture,"  exhibiting  the 
heliotrope-tinted  dress.  "  Very  effective, 
is  it  not  ?  and  all  made  up  of  old  traps 
which  I  had  here  in  the  studio.  She 
got  it  up  herself;  and  I  consider  that 
that  suit  shows  genius, — absolute  genius. 
A  woman  who  could  concoct  such  an 
elegant  costume  out  of  odd  ends  must 
be  capable  of  making  a  good  deal  of  the 
material  of  her  own  life." 

Arthur  Hoffman  could  endure  no 
more.  Yes,  it  was  a  lie,  down  to  the 
dainty  costume  so  suggestive  of  refined 
ta.ste  and  luxurious  surroundings.  The 
low  boarding-house  which  he  found  was 
her  home,  and  against  which  he  had 
80   revolted,    was   her    proper   environ- 


ment. He  had  been  duped  by  a  clever 
adventuress.  Was  her  love  all  a  lie 
like  the  rest  ?  No  matter :  love  from 
such  a  source  was  degradation.  He 
had  walked  on  and  on  in  his  excitement, 
and  he  came  to  himself  only  when  he 
realized  that  it  was  growing  dark  and  that 
the  street-lamps  were  lighted.  He  drew 
out  his  watch  and  noted  that  the  last  train 
must  have  left  for  Killcare.  He  was 
dumbly  glad  of  this:  it  seemed  to  him 
at  that  moment  that  he  should  never  go 
back  again,  and  he  was  just  sane  enough 
to  recognize  that  he  was  in  no  condition 
now  to  meet  Eusebia.  He  stepped  into 
a  telegraph-office  and  sent  her  a  message 
which  would  disclose  nothing :  "  De- 
tained by  important  business.  May  not 
return  for  several  days."  Then  he  took 
a  room  at  a  hotel,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
He  sat  in  the  same  uncomfortable  atti- 
tude far  into  the  night,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  did 
not  think  actively  all  the  time  :  a  numb- 
ness seemed  to  have  seized  his  brain, 
which  made  him  incapable  of  seeing  his 
way  clearly  in  his  trouble. 

Little  things  came  back  to  him,  to 
which  he  had  given  slight  weight  be- 
fore, all  confirming  the  terrible  truth  and 
making  it  possible  that  Sebia  could  have 
so  deceived  him.  He  had  suspected  for 
some  time  past  that  her  father  was  not 
a  man  of  the  strictest  honor.  Ah ! 
Sebia  was  like  her  father.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  this  was  not  so. 
The  face  was  very  different.  She  had 
escaped  the  tell-tale  stamp  of  moral 
weakness  shown  by  his  receding  fore- 
head, eyes  set  close  together,  ever  smil- 
ing and  indecisive  mouth,  weak  chin, 
and  nervous,  aimless  fingers.  She  had 
inherited  a  grave  serenity  from  her 
mother, — a  noble  brow  that  seemed 
capable  of  sheltering  only  sweet  and 
holy  thoughts.  But  what  if  she  were 
like  her  mother  only  in  physique^  while 
her  soul  was  her  father's?  He  was 
stunned  by  the  blow,  and  utterly  in- 
capable of  setting  in  order  any  argu- 
ments which  there  might  be  on  the 
other  side.  It  seemed  to  him  that, 
like  some  noble  abbey,  his  life  had 
fallen    into   ruin.      "  I   built   upon   the 
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sand,"  he  moaned,  "and  my  house  has 
fallen." 

He  walked  to  the  window.  The  city 
lay  hushed  and  quiet  in  the  solemn 
midnight.  Over  a  mass  of  dark  wall 
he  could  see  the  lamps  of  the  electric 
light  in  the  Park  shining  like  a  coronet 
of  stars  half-way  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Against  their  white  radiance 
a  slender  spire  was  silhouetted  darkly ; 
and  he  remembered  one  solemn  night  in 
Europe  when  he  had  visited  a  ruined 
minster  by  moonlight.  A  single  tower 
stood  erect  and  solitary  over  the  mass  of 
broken  masonry.  It  filled  him  with  a 
certain  respect  and  yearning  pity  which 
the  original  edifice  could  never  have 
excited.  "  Please  Grod,  I  will  rise  out 
of  my  ruin  like  that  tower,"  he  said,  in 
his  anguish.  "  Misery  and  shame  which 
come  from  without  can  be  borne.  I 
can  still  look  mankind  in  the  eye,  con- 
scious of  my  own  rectitude." 

Then  he  sank  back  into  his  old  posi- 
tion and  tried  to  think  his  way  out. 
"  There  must  be  a  separation,"  he  said 
to  himself ;  "but  I  cannot  endure  the 
humiliation  of  laying  all  the  details 
before  the  lawyers.  There  is  only  one 
friend  who  can  manage  it  for  me,  and 
that  is  Blunt."  He  rang  for  writing- 
materials,  and  wrote  until  daybreak. 
He  told  the  story,  simply  and  truthfully, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  then  he 
added, — 

"  Will  you,  my  friend,  stand  by  me 
in  my  present  disgrace  ?  I  desire  mat- 
ters conducted  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and,  above  all,  that  there  should  be  no 
scandal  in  the  papers.  Will  you  call  on 
the  most  prominent  lawyers  for  me  and 
ascertain  the  divorce  laws  ?  You  can 
put  the  matter  in  an  impersonal  way. 
Suppose  the  case,  and  pretend  that  you 
are  seeking  information  to  guide  you  in 
the  construction  of  the  plot  for  your 
new  novel.  Mrs.  Hofi"man  and  I  will 
pass  for  its  characters.  I  did  not  think 
when  I  proposed  helping  you  with  it 
that  it  would  have  such  a  sensational 
cast.  Say  that  your  fictitious  husband  is 
willing  to  give  alimony, — anything  to  be 
released  a  vinculo  matrimonii^  as  I  be- 
lieve they  call  it.     God  knows,  I  never 


thought  to  regard  marriage  as  a  fetter ; 
it  was  rather  a  sacrament  to  me,  as  the 
Romish  Church  considers  it.  Ascertain, 
too,  where  you  will  have  to  lay  the  plot 
of  your  story  in  order  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce for  ante-nuptial  fraud.  I  enclose 
a  check  which  you  may  fill  out  as  you 
find  necessary.  I  shall  have  something 
more  delicate  still  for  you  to  undertake : 
I  want  you  to  break  all  these  proceed- 
ings to  my  wife.  You  had  better  do  it 
personally  :  the  less  writing  we  have,  the 
better. 

"  And,  so,  all  success  with  your  novel. 
It  is  rather  fortunate  that  the  latest 
literary  standards  do  not  require  a  pleas- 
ant ending :  you  could  not  well  furnish 
it  with  your  present  material.  What  a 
tangle  life  is ! 

"  Your  heart-sick  friend, 

"  Arthur  Hoffman." 


CHAPTER   VII. 


BLUNT  S    NOVEL. 


John  Blunt  received  this  letter  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  it  was 
mailed.  He  was  completely  over- 
whelmed. "I  would  assist  Arthur  in 
any  other  matter,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  but  in  this  ! — I  to  eff"ect  a  separation 
between  him  and  Sebia  !  It  is  simply 
monstrous  !  But  what  can  I  do  ?"  he 
moaned.  "  What  can  I  do  for  her  ?" 
Then  for  a  moment  there  came  a  quick, 
flaming  suggestion  from  the  Evil  One. 
What  if,  after  all,  Eusebia  were  not  as 
happy  as  she  seemed  ?  He  had  had  his 
doubts  :  he  remembered  a  haunting  look 
upon  her  face  that  was  almost  like  fear. 
What  if  she  had  not  found  magnificence 
so  satisfying  as  she  had  dreamed,  and 
this  was  his  opportunity  ?  She  trusted 
him,  he  knew.  Was  it  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  she  might  turn  gratefully  to 
an  honest  heart  ready  to  defend  her  in 
her  hour  of  trouble  ?  Perhaps  his  ro- 
mance was  nearer  the  writing  than  he 
thought. 

His  better  nature  instantly  reasserted 
itself.  Could  any  infamy  be  baser  than 
this  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  took  his 
heart   between  his  clinched  hands  and 
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crushed  it.  He  determined  not  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  temptation.  Noth- 
ing should  induce  him  to  go  out  to  Kill- 
care  or  to  see  Eusebia  on  this  business. 
He  felt  the  need,  however,  of  action  and 
of  counsel.  To  whom  could  he  better 
apply  for  the  latter  than  to  Miss  Dudley  ? 
She  was  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  her  clear  judg- 
ment he  had  perfect  confidence,  as  well 
as  in  her  disinterested  kindness.  At 
one  time,  before  Eusebia  came  to  New 
York,  they  had  been  on  very  intimate 
terms.  There  had  been  ground  for 
Westminster's  jokes.  He  had  queried 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  with 
her  to  forget  old  memories.  If  Sebia 
had  not  come,  perhaps  it  might  have 
been ;  for  there  had  been  a  more  than 
sisterly  light  in  Miss  Dudley's  clear  eye 
when  its  glance  fell  upon  Blunt.  He 
had  neglected  her  of  late :  he  would 
make  amends  by  this  more  than  ordi- 
nary confidence.  They  could  never  be 
to  each  other  what  he  had  once  vaguely 
imagined ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
their  old  pleasant  relations  should  be 
rudely  sundered.  He  needed  her  now 
more  than  ever,  and  he  determined  to 
go  to  her  at  once.  Westminster  had  not 
yet  returned.  What  could  make  him 
linger  so  ?  But  Miss  Dudley,  he  knew, 
by  good  fortune  was  at  her  studio,  pack- 
ing her  effects,  for  at  length  the  long- 
wished-for  opportunity  for  foreign  study 
had  come,  and  he  had  mentioned  her 
near  departure  for  Europe  in  the  last 
"jottings." 

At  Killcare,  Eusebia  had  passed  a 
troubled  night.  With  the  brief  telegram 
had  come  an  undefined  sense  of  impend- 
ing calamity,  which  took  shape  in  the 
morning  when  an  express-man  left  a 
large  packing-box  for  Mr.  Hoffman. 
She  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  his  study 
and  placed  upon  the  floor.  A  servant 
brought  hammer  and  chisel,  but  she  de- 
clined having  it  opened,  and  they  left 
her  alone  with  the  mysterious  box.  She 
regarded  it  wonderingly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  her  eye  suddenly  caught  a 
part  of  the  marking  : 

"  PAINTINGS, 

"  Fro7n  J.  Crittenden." 


She  seized  the  hammer  and  worked 
feverishly  until  she  had  torn  away  two 
of  the  boards  and  brought  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture  to  view.  The  tools 
dropped  from  her  hands :  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  looking  at  her  own 
face  in  a  coffin.  It  was  the  "  Rose  of 
May."  She  hastily  renailed  the  box, 
trying  at  first  to  think  of  some  new  sub- 
terfuge to  extricate  herself  from  this 
disaster.  Gradually  despair  swept  over 
her,  and  she  comprehended  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  refuge  in  deceit : 
her  husband  either  already  knew  or, 
must  inevitably  soon  know  the  entire 
truth.  If  she  could  only  forestall  the 
disclosure  by  a  full  confession  ! 

Bitterly  now  she  regretted  that  she 
had  ever  attempted  any  concealment. 
"  Mr.  Blunt  told  me  that  I  was  weaving 
a  tangled  web,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  and  Miss  Dudley,  too.  She  was 
always  so  truthful  and  fearless.  One 
could  tell  by  her  broad,  white  forehead 
and  by  her  clear  eyes,  that  always  faced 
one  frankly,  that  she  was  incapable  of 
deceit.  Perhaps  if  she  would  see  Ar- 
thur and  tell  him  the  whole  story,  he 
would  believe  her ;  but  I  have  lied 
to  him,  and  he  will  never  believe  me 
again." 

When  John  Blunt  met  Miss  Dudley 
at  the  door  of  her  studio,  each  was 
startled  by  the  anxious  appearance  of 
the  other.  Blunt  at  once  launched  into 
the  midst  of  his  trouble.  "  He  wants 
me  to  go  to  her  and  break  the  news  of 
all  this  misery,"  he  said  finally,  "  and  I 
cannot.  Miss  Dudley, — for — " 

"  Hush!  hush!"  exclaimed  the  quick- 
witted woman  ;  "  do  not  say  another 
word.  It  is  not  for  me  to  know  your 
reasons.  You  are  excited  by  this  distress- 
ing occurrence  ;  you  are  not  yourself ; 
you  will  regret  it  by  and  by  if  you  say 
anything  further." 

Blunt  would  not  be  stopped,  but  went 
on  impetuously :  "  You  might  as  well 
see  the  whole  extent  of  the  tangle.  I 
had  rather  trust  a  secret  of  mine  to  you 
than  to  any  one  else  in  the  world, — 
because  you  have  been  a  sister  to  me. 
I  have  always  felt  that  you  were  the 
woman  of  all  others  whom  I  could  trust. 
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I  cannot  act  in  this  matter ;  I  must  not 
lift  a  finger  ;  for  I  love  her  myself." 

Miss  Dudley  grew  deadly  pale,  and 
leaned  hard  against  the  table  beside 
which  she  was  standing,  and  at  the 
same  instant  an  hysterical  sob  was  heard 
behind  a  screen. 

Blunt  looked  wildly  about  him. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Dudley,  with 
preternatural  calmness,  "  she  is  there, 
and  you  have  made  your  declaration. 
I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves  for  a  few 
moments." 

But  Blunt  stayed  her  with  an  arm 
around  her  waist,  and  Eusebia,  sobbing, 
flung  hers  about  her  neck. 

"  Oh,  help  me  !  help  me  !"  she  cried. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Let  matters  take  their  course,"  said 
Miss  Dudley,  in  a  hard,  unnatural  voice. 
"  It  is  too  late  for  help.  You  will  be 
consoled  ere  long.  You  have  heard  what 
Mr.  Blunt  said." 

"  Mr.  Blunt  did  not  say  it  to  me. 
He  intended  that  I  should  never  know 
it.  He  never  will  say  it  to  me.  I  had 
GO  right  to  hear  it,  and  I  shall  make 
myself  believe  that  I  did  not  hear  it." 

"  You  can  say  it  to  her  now,"  said 
Miss  Dudley  coldly.  "What  is  the 
use  of  pretending  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other  ?" 

"  But  perhaps  Mr.  Blunt  does  not 
understand  me,"  cried  Sebia.  "  Per- 
haps even  you  do  not  understand  me." 

Miss  Dudley  placed  both  her  hands 
upon  Eusebia's  shoulders  and  held  her 
from  her,  scanning  her  face  steadily. 
"  What  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Teach  me  how  to  win  my  husband's 
forgiveness,  and  plead  with  him  for 
me." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  be  reconciled 
to  him?"  Miss  Dudley  asked,  in  the 
same  pitiless  tone. 

"  Because  I  cannot  live  without  him," 
moaned  the  heart-broken  child  ;  "  be- 
cause I  love  him  more  than  all  the  world  ; 
because  it  has  been  my  fault  that  I  loved 
him  more  than  my  own  soul,  than  my 
own  sense  of  truth  and  right." 

Miss  Dudley  turned  to  Blunt :  "  Per- 
haps she  does  not  quite  mean  what  she 


says,  or  you  might  win  her  to  a  different 
feeling." 

Her  words  stung  like  scorpions. 

"  Mrs.  Hoffman  knows  her  own 
heart,"  Blunt  replied  proudly  ;  "  and 
there  is  no  man  living  who  could  honor 
her  more  for  those  words  than  I  do.  I 
have  said  that  I  love  her,  and  it  is  be- 
cause I  do  so  that  I  pledge  myself  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ; 
and  you,  Miss  Dudley,  must  help  us.  I 
ask  it." 

"  You  ask  it  ?"  replied  Miss  Dudley 
faintly. 

"  As  the  greatest  favor  that  could  be 
done  me." 

Miss  Dudley  trembled  violently,  but 
a  great  joy  shone  in  her  eyes, — not  the 
selfish  gratification  of  a  woman  who 
hopes  for  her  own  happiness,  but  a  pride 
that  was  maternal  in  its  tenderness,  such 
as  a  mother  might  feel  who  sees  her  son 
triumphing  under  stress  of  sore  tempta- 
tion. 

"  I  will  go  back  with  you,  Sebia," 
she  said,  "  and  through  victory  or  defeat 
I  will  stand  by  you.  But,  child,  I  can 
do  little  :  you  must  tell  your  husband  the 
whole  sad  truth  yourself." 

"  I  can  tell  him  anything  if  you  will 
hold  my  hand.  It  seems  as  if  my 
mother  had  come  back  to  strengthen 
me.  Oh,  Miss  Dudley,  if  you  knew  how 
much  I  am  like  my  father  !  His  way 
of  reasoning  seems  so  natural,  so  easy, 
to  me.  '  If  I  were  more  like  mother  it 
might  be  easier  to  do  right." 

"  We  are  all  made  up  of  mingled  good 
and  evil,  Sebia.  But  there  never  comes 
a  time  when  we  cannot  choose  which 
path  to  take,"  said  Blunt.  He  turned 
away  quickly,  for  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  say  more.  "  It's  like  hold- 
ing on  to  slippery  rocks  by  one's  finger- 
nails," he  said  to  himself;  "but  if  the 
clutch  does  not  loosen,  the  cliff  will 
hold  firm." 

Leaving  the  studio,  John  Blunt 
sought  his  friend  at  the  address  which 
he  had  sent  him.  He  found  him  in  the 
worst  possible  mood  to  be  touched, — that 
of  injured  pride.  Blunt  told  the  whole 
story  of  Eusebia's  life  as  a  model, — how 
she  had  posed  for  but  two  pictures,  and 
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that  both  Westminster  and  Miss  Dudley 
would  confirm  his  words. 

Arthur  Hoffman  was  inwardly  grati- 
fied, but  he  maintained  an  unmoved  ex- 
terior. "  It  matters  not  to  me,"  he  said, 
"  whether  she  posed  for  one  or  for  one 
hundred  paintings  :  it  is  the  mere  fact 
that  siie  has  been  a  model  and  that  she 
lied  to  me  about  it." 

"  Arthur,"  replied  his  friend  indig- 
nantly, "  are  you  incapable  of  forgive- 
ness ?  God  pity  you !  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  mercy  if  you  could 
commit  some  crime,  that  you  might  be 
capable  of  feeling  the  purgatorial  flames 
of  remorse  and  know  how  divine  a  grace 
it  is  to  forgive." 

'•How  do  I  know,"  replied  the 
other,  ''  that  my  wife  is  repentant,  that 
she  is  not  even  now  gloating  over  the 
fact  that  I  am  her  dupe?" 

"  Go  to  her,"  urged  Blunt,  "  and 
listen  gently  and  mercifully  to  what  she 
has  to  say.  Do  not  punish  her  sin  of 
cowardice — a  sin  to  which  I  believe  she 
was  driven  by  an  overweening  respect 
and  awe  of  you — by  that  deliberate  crime 
against  nature  and  religion,  a  repudiation 
of  the  marriage-vow, — a  vow,  Arthur, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  iniquitous  human 
laws  to  the  contrary,  cannot  be  broken." 
'•  Upon  my  word,"  interrupted  Ar- 
thur Hoffman,  "  this  was  hardly  what  I 
expected  when  I  engaged  your  services. 
If  you  wish  to  play  Nathan,  you  must 
look  up  another  David,  for  I  am  not  the 
man."  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  with- 
out apology,  put  on  his  overcoat  and  took 
his  hat. 

John  Blunt  walked  with  him  out  of 
the  hotel.  "  You  will  think  it  over  when 
you  are  alone,"  he  said,  "  and  acknowl- 
edge that  I  have  spoken  the  truth. 
However  much  Sebia  may  have  wronged 
you, — and  I  do  not  exculpate  her ;  you 
will  find  she  will  not  justify  herself, — 
whatever  may  have  been  her  fault,  you, 
Arthur  Hoffman,  are  not  the  man  to 
retaliate  upon  her  by  premeditated  and 
vindictive  perjury." 

Arthur  Hoffman  started  at  the  word, 
and  his  friend  explained  himself:  "  You 
swore  to  stand  by  her  in  poverty  and 
in   wealth,   in    sickness    and   in   health. 
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Would  you  cast  her  off  if  she  were  in- 
curably ill  ?  And  is  there  any  sick- 
ness like  a  paralysis  of  conscience  ?  Even 
this  can  be  remedied,  if  properly  treated. 
Does  she  not  need  your  tenderest  care 
now  ?" 

They  had  walked  on  together,  and 
were  standing  in  front  of  Arthur  Hoff- 
man's city  home. 

"  Y'ou  have  said  too  much,"  he  re- 
plied, shaking  Blunt's  hand  from  his  arm 
and  ascending  the  steps.  "  I  would  not 
have  borne  a  tithe  of  this  from  any  other 
man  ;  and  even  you  have  gone  too  far." 

Blunt  drew  back,  deeply  hurt.  "  It 
is  no  matter  about  you,  John  Blunt," 
he  said  to  himself:  "  you  have  done  your 
best ;  and  he  feels  the  force  of  what  you 
say,  or  he  would  not  be  angry." 

As  Arthur  Hoffman  stooped  to  apply 
his  latch-key,  the  door  opened,  and  his 
sister  and  Little  Westminster  confronted 
him. 

"Of  all  things!"  exclaimed  Eleanor. 
"  Have  you  lost  the  train  to  Killcare  ?" 

"  The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see," 
said  Westminster. 

They  retreated  into  the  house,  and 
the  closing  door  shut  in  the  brightness. 

"  Another  ally,"  murmured  Blunt,  as 
he  walked  toward  home.  "  It  was  time 
for  reinforcements  to  arrive,  for  the  first 
battalion  retires  exhausted  and  beaten." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  TABLES  TURNED. 


The  meeting  between  Eleanor  Hoff- 
man and  Little  Westminster  had  been 
entirely  unpremeditated  on  both  sides. 
The  artists'  yacht  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  completely 
disabling  it  for  independent  sailing,  and 
they  had  sent  it  in  tow  to  New  York, 
continuing  their  tour  up  the  river  on  the 
regular  steamers.  At  Quebec  they  met 
Eleanor  and  her  friends.  It  chanced 
that  the  two  gentlemen  were  just  the 
number  needed  to  equalize  the  masculine 
and  feminine  element.  Florence  De- 
lancey  pounced,  figuratively,  upon  Mr. 
Swampscott  Marsh,  with  whom  she  al- 
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ready  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and 
monopolized  him  for  the  remainder  of 
the  trip.  She  kept  him  busy  sketching 
the  picturesque  corners  of  Quebec  for 
her  throughout  the  day,  and  during  the 
evening  occupied  him  with  painting  the 
front  breadth  of  a  new  black  satin. 
Eleanor  and  Little  Westminster  for  a 
time  fought  shy  of  each  other,  after  the 
manner  of  estranged  lovers ;  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  outside  pressure 
which  threw  them  constantly  together. 
The  party  had  planned  a  drive  to  Cha- 
teau Bigot,  and  had  so  disposed  them- 
selves in  various  vehicles  that  Eleanor 
and  Westminster  were  left  out  in  the 
cold.  "  There  is  nothing  for  it,  my 
dear  fellow,"  counselled  Swampscott 
Marsh,  "  but  to  drive  her  out  in  a  dog- 
cart or  some  sort  of  a  gig." 

"  Miss  Hoffman  would  not  accept  my 
escort,"  replied  the  sensitive  artist,  "and 
I  have  no  mind  to  expose  myself  to 
rebuff  in  that  quarter." 

"  Oh,  she'll  put  up  with  you  fast 
enough  rather  than  lose  the  excursion," 
remarked  Swampscott  consolingly.  "  Be- 
sides, I'll  get  Miss  Delancey  to  sound 
her  sentiments,  and  you  need  not  ask 
until  you  are  sure  of  her  acceptance." 

Eleanor  informed  her  friend  that  she 
would  gladly  accept  the  opportunity  for 
a  tete-d-tete  with  Mr.  Westminster,  if 
only  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
that  gentleman.  His  melancholy  and 
sentimental  airs  were  too  absurd.  He 
was  presuming,  too  :  people  might  easily 
imagine  from  his  conduct  that  she  had 
once  been  promised  to  him  and  had 
broken  the  engagement,  whereas  he  had 
never  so  much  as  proposed.  She  desired 
to  teach  him  that  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  be  miserable.  "  Mark  my 
words,  Florence,"  she  had  said  to  her 
friend,  "  after  this  drive  Mr.  West- 
minster will  arise  from  his  dismal  dumps 
and  conduct  himself  like  a  reasonable 
being." 

Her  prophecy  was  amply  fulfilled. 
The  party  at  tlie  chateau,  after  giving 
them  up  for  lost,  sat  down  to  their  pic- 
nic luncheon,  from  which  they  looked 
up  with  unspeakable  surprise  to  see 
Little  -Westminster  and  Eleanor  coming 


toward  them  arm  in  arm,  laughing  and 
chatting  in  the  best  of  humor.  Eleanor 
Hoffman  had  overrated  her  worship  for 
conventionality.  "  Why  didn't  you  say 
so  before?"  was  her  half-tender,  half- 
reproachful  reply  to  her  lover's  declara- 
tion. Love  had  come,  and  wealth  and 
caste  were  as  nothing  in  the  scale. 

"  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  so 
soon,  Arthur,"  was  her  greeting  to  her 
brother  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
paternal  mansion.  "  I  only  arrived  this 
afternoon,  and  I  sent  a  telegram  for  you 
to  Killcare  a  few  moments  ago." 

Arthur  Hoffman  greeted  his  sister 
and  turned  to  Westminster.  "  I  infer 
that  you  have  also  recently  arrived,"  he 
said.  "  I  was  at  your  studio  yesterday 
and  did  not  find  you." 

"  We  met  Mr.  Westminster  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Swampscott  Marsh  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Something  had  happened 
to  their  yacht,  so  they  had  it  towed  back 
and  joined  our  party.  Florence  Delancey 
thought  it  gave  us  quite  an  artistic  pres- 
tige, and  only  regretted  that  we  hadn't 
all  brought  sketching-umbrellas  and  field- 
easels." 

They  chatted  inconsequently  a  little 
longer,  and  then  Arthur  Hoffman  invited 
Westminster  to  the  billiard-room.  He 
closed  the  door  carefully,  took  up  a  cue 
and  laid  it  down,  and  then  began  im- 
petuously : 

"  I  have  just  learned  that  my  wife 
before  her  marriage  was  a  professional 
model." 

"  It  is  false,"  exclaimed  Westmin- 
ster. 

"  Mr.  Westminster,"  replied  the  other, 
smiling  bitterly,  "  I  have  just  come  from 
Mr.  Le  Mode,  for  whom  she  posed,  and 
Mr.  Crittenden  has  obligingly  put  me  in 
possession  of  a  painting  of  yours,  '  The 
Hose  of  May.'  " 

"  Mrs.  Hoffman  aided  me  with  that 
picture,  as  any  lady  might  have  done,  as 
your  sister  has  often  offered  to  do.  Le 
Mode  painted  her  but  once, — a  portrait 
of  which  she  might  well  be  proud.  I 
believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances 
of  her  sitting  for  any  one." 

"  I  wish  that  you  could  assure  me  of 
this." 
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"  Your  wife  can  give  you  that  infor- 
mation." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  trust — " 
Arthur  Hoifman  began  ;  then  a  proud 
flush  swept  over  his  face,  and  he  added, 
"  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her 
on  the  subject  at  present." 

"  Then  speak  to  Miss  Dudley  :  it  was 
she  who  induced  Mrs.  Hoffman  to  pose 
for  me  :  she  is  your  wife's  most  intimate 
friend  and  wise  counsellor.  It  is  im- 
possible that  she  can  have  taken  a  step 
in  the  matter  without  Miss  Dudley's 
knowledge.  In  regard  to  my  painting, 
I  hold  that  Mr.  Crittenden  took  an  un- 
fair advantage  of  me  in  obtaining  it  as 
he  did.  I  have  just  returned  the  check, 
demanding  that  the  picture  be  sent  to 
my  studio.  I  will  paint  a  new  face  in 
place  of  the  present  one." 

"  I  appreciate  your  generosity,  and 
I  accept  your  offer.  If  the  picture  is 
ruined,  please  remember  that  I  am  its 
owner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  can 
change  it  radically,  and  dispose  of  it 
elsewhere,  I  had  rather  not  see  it  again. 
It  shall  be  sent  you  to-morrow.  If  I 
can  ever  do  you  a  favor,  pray  command 
me." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Little  West- 
minster, hesitating  for  a  moment.  But 
Arthur  Hoffman's  face  was  still  too 
grave  and  preoccupied  to  encourage  the 
broaching  of  another  subject  which  was 
upon  the  artist's  mind,  and  he  retired 
with  a  haste  which  was  almost  precipi- 
tancy. 

Much  of  the  sense  of  shame  and 
humiliation  done  him  had  been  removed 
from  Arthur  Hoffman's  mind  ;  and  as 
he  bade  his  sister  good-night  she  startled 
him  by  an  unconscious  thrust. 

"  A  broken  engagement  is  a  serious 
matter,  Eleanor,"  he  had  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  not  so  bad 
as  a  divorce." 

He  started  as  though  she  had  read  his 
thouirht.  "  A  mesalliance  may  be  worse 
still,"  he  said. 

*'  No,"  she  answered  gravely  :  "  a  di- 
vorce is  the  greatest  dishonor  that  can 
befall  any  family.  Do  you  suppose 
that  if  I  had  married  Mr.  Crittenden 
I  should  not  have  suffered  any  torture 


rather  than  have  brought  such  a  thing 
upon  you  all  ?  A  broken  engagement  is 
a  mortifying  thing,  I  grant :  it  is  a  con- 
fession that  one  has  made  a  humiliating 
mistake.  I  do  not  wonder  that  your 
pride  is  touched  and  that  you  are  dis- 
pleased with  me." 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  as  you  say,  it 
might  have  been  worse.  I  have  no  regret 
to  waste  on  Crittenden,  no  tears  to  shed: 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  escape." 

He  went  to  his  old  room,  but  only 
to  pass  a  troubled  night.  Waking  and 
dreaming,  th(i  doubt  which  Blunt  had 
roused  haunted  him.  What  if,  after 
all,  he  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  sin 
greater  than  Eusebia's?  What  if  the 
violent  sundering  of  the  marriage-rela- 
tion were  indeed  the  greatest  crime  that 
husband  or  wife  could  commit  against 
the  other,  the  greatest  disgrace  that 
could  befall  all  concerned,  an  alternative 
to  which  a  life  of  misery  were  preferable  ? 
Self-accusation , was  something  to  which 
he  was  totally  unaccustomed  ;  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  surveying  his  own 
conduct  complacently  as  actuated  by  the 
highest  standards ;  and  his  moral  sense 
was  so  fine  that  to  be  conscious  of  wrong- 
doing was  more  painful  than  to  feel 
himself  sinned  against.  He  rose  before 
any  one  in  the  house  was  visible,  and 
took  an  early  train  for  Killcare.  He 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  divorce ;  but 
his  sense  of  his  wife's  untruth  burned 
still. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MENDED  LACE. 


Arthur  Hoffman  had  telegraphed 
for  his  favorite  riding-horse  GrLsaille  to 
be  brought  to  him  at  the  station,  and, 
as  Eusebia  and  Miss  Dudley  stood  hand 
in  hand  at  the  window  of  the  drawing- 
room  at  Killcare,  they  watched  him 
coming  slowly  toward  the  house,  his 
liead  bowed  as  though  in  deep  thought, 
and  Grisaille  lazily  picking  her  own  way. 
He  was  thinking  of  liis  meeting  with 
Eusebia.  "  There  must  be  no  scene," 
he  said  to  himself  "  There  shall  be 
none,  if   I   can  control    the  situation." 
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He  threw  the  reins  to  his  groom  and 
mounted  the  steps.  Eusebia  stepped  into 
the  hall  to  meet  him.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  her  lips  quivered  so  that  she  could 
not  speak.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice 
this,  but  looked  over  and  beyond  her. 

"  You  have  company,"  he  said,  a 
relieved  expression  lighting  his  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  Miss  Dudley. 
May  I  present  you?" 

"  Not  now.  The  roads  were  in  a 
wretched  condition,  and  I  am  too  much 
bespattered  to  be  presentable.  I  will 
meet  you  at  dinner,  which  I  trust  will 
be  promptly  on  hand,  for  I  am  very 
hungry." 

He  passed  up  the  staircase  without 
giving  her  a  single  direct  glance,  and, 
Eusebia,  running  back  into  the  drawing- 
room,  threw  herself  into  her  friend's 
arms  and  burst  into  tears.  "  It  will  be 
harder  than  I  thought,"  she  sobbed. 
"  If  he  would  only  demand  an  explana- 
tion and  reproach  me !  but  he  is  not 
going  to  let  me  say  a  word." 

At  table  Arthur  Hoffman  was  punc- 
tiliously polite,  placing  a  chair  for  his 
wife,  as  he  had  never  neglected  doing 
since  their  marriage,  and  paying  Miss 
Dudley  such  ceremonious  attention  that 
^  the  latter  lady  smiled  grimly  as  she 
said  to  herself,  "  If  you  fancy  that  you 
are  overawing  me  with  all  this  etiquette, 
you  are  decidedly  mistaken."  She  bided 
^her  time,  conversing  in  a  self-possessed 
manner,  but  in  rather  curt  phrases. 
Eusebia  watched  both  with  pitiful  in- 
tensity ;  she  tried  bravely  to  eat,  but  all 
her  efforts,  intensified  by  the  presence 
of  the  English  serving-man,  of  whom 
she  had  always  stood  in  awe,  could  not 
prevent  the  tears  falling  silently. 

"  I  fear  Miss  Dudley  will  think  Kill- 
care  a  very  dull  place,"  Arthur  Hoffman 
remarked  as  they  were  leaving  the  table : 
"  probably  only  two  people  very  much 
in  love  with  each  other  could  endure  it 
at  this  season."  He  had  made  the 
same  remark  to  John  Blunt  on  his  visit; 
he  had  meant  it  then,  and  his  glance 
had  rested  upon  his  wife  with  genuine 
pride  and  fondness.  Now  the  words 
seemed  to  him  the  sheerest  mockery. 
"  I  must  accustom  myself  to  this  sort  of 


thing,"  he  thought :  "  it  is  not  easy  ;  but 
I  did  not  imagine  that  it  would  be." 

He  stood  back  for  Miss  Dudley  to 
pass  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Eusebia, 
turning,  caught  his  arm.  "  I  must  speak 
to  you,"  she  whispered  desperately. 
"  Come  with  me  for  a  moment  to  the 
library  ;  I  cannot  bear  it  longer." 

"  Apparently  you  have  borne  it  com- 
fortably for  some  time  past,"  he  replied 
cuttingly.  "  Control  yourself,  and  re- 
member your  duties  to  your  guest.  I 
hear  the  hall  bell ;  there  are  callers : 
try  to  receive  them  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner." He  passed  into  the  room  and 
greeted  some  neighbors  who  had  dropped 
in  to  spend  the  evening.  Eusebia  ran 
to  her  room  and  bathed  her  swollen  eyes. 
When  she  entered  the  drawing-room  she 
found  that  her  husband  had  arranged 
two  card-tables,  at  one  of  which  he  was 
already  distributing  the  cards,  while  the 
guests  at  the  other  were  waiting  for  her 
appearance  to  complete  the  party.  She 
greeted  her  friends  with  gentle  dignity 
and  took  her  seat.  The  game  was  whist, 
and  her  partner,  an  old  gentleman,  was 
a  great  stickler  for  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  She  disregarded 
all  his  signals,  refused  to  follow  his  lead, 
played  recklessly  from  her  worst  suit, 
and  completed  his  ill-humor  by  trump- 
ing his  best  card. 

"  Mrs.  Hoffman  is  so  devoted  to  her 
husband,"  remarked  one  of  the  ladies 
slyly,  "  that  she  cannot  play  unless  he 
is  in  the  game." 

Eusebia  never  knew  how  she  got 
through  the  evening.  When  the  guests 
had  left.  Miss  Dudley  took  her  hand. 
"  You  are  looking  wretchedly,"  she  said. 
"  Go  up  to  your  own  room,  and  leave 
me  to  speak  to  your  husband." 

"  He  will  not  let  you :  he  is  so 
proud." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him.     Go,  dear  child." 

And  Eusebia,  obeying  her  friend's 
insistence,  left  the  room. 

Arthur  Hoffman,  entering  it,  looked 
around  for  his  wife. 

"  I  advised  her  to  retire,"  explained 
Miss  Dudley. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  right,"  he  replied 
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"she   is 


looking   a 


little  fagged  and 
nervous.  Housekeeping  is  rather  a  new 
experience  for  her." 

Miss  Dudley  gave  him  a  peculiar  look, 
so  searching  in  its  directness  that  he  saw 
that  subterfuges  would  be  of  no  avail, 
for  she  already  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion. That  another  person  should  be 
acquainted  with  this  humiliating  secret 
was  inexpressibly  galling  to  him,  and, 
turning  brusquely  from  her,  he  walked 
into  his  own  private  study.  Here  he 
was  confronted  by  the  packing-box  con- 
taining "The  Rose  of  May."  The 
chisel  and  hammer  lay  beside  it,  and  he 
opened  the  case.  He  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture bitterly  for  some  time.  Then  he 
recalled  word  for  word  all  that  West- 
minster had  said  in  regard  to  this  paint- 
ing. "  He  advised  me  to  speak  with 
Miss  Dudley,"  he  thought.  "  Sebia  has 
already  done  so.  I  may  as  well  swallow 
my  pride  and  satisfy  myself."  He  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss 
Dudley  was  standing,  irresolute,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  expect  his  reappearance. 
"  Will  you  step  into  my  study,"  he 
asked,  "  and  look  at  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Westminster's  which  I  have  just  se- 
cured ?" 

"  It  is  a  lovely  thing,"  was  her  com- 
ment. "  I  watched  its  progress  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  while  it  was  being 
painted." 

"  I  believe  it  was  you  who  induced 
my  wife  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a 
model." 

"  Mrs.  Hoifman  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  entered  the  vocation.  She  posed 
for  but  two  pictures.  Mr.  Westminster 
contemplated  another,  in  which  she  was 
to  appear  as  a  contadina,  but  it  was  never 
painted." 

Arthur  Hoffman  was  secretly  thank- 
ful for  this  assurance ;  but  his  manner 
only  assumed  additional  frigidity  as  he 
replied,  "  If  I  desired  information  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  Mrs.  Hoffman's 
career  in  this  direction,  I  could  easily 
obtain  it  from  her  ;  but  there  are  certain 
points,  apart  from  her  personal  history, 
in  regard  to  which  you  as  an  artist  have 
absolute  knowledge,  and  where  your 
judgtnent  would  consequently  be  of  more 


value  to  me  than  that  of  another.  Is 
it  possible  for  a  model  to  be  a  modest 
woman  ?" 

"  Perfectly.  A  costume-model  com- 
mits no  impropriety  whatever, — nothing 
that  any  pure  woman  would  blush  to  do, 
or  that  the  proudest  man  need  resent 
in  the  conduct  of  the  woman  dearest  to 
him." 

"A  costume -modeW  Arthur  Hoff- 
man repeated  questioningly.  "  Then 
there  is  a  difference?  One  question 
more.  Is  this  distinction  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  artists  ?  and  is  a  costume- 
model  regarded  with  the  respect  which 
you  lead  me  to  believe  is  her  due  ?" 

"  If  this  were  not  so,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
do  you  imagine  that  I  could  have  been 
instrumental  in  placing  an  innocent  and 
inexperienced  girl  in  such  a  position  ?" 

"  You  certainly  look  like  a  conscien- 
tious and  trustworthy  woman  ;  and  yet 
the  facts  which  you  have  given  me  are 
not  generally  understood.  I  am  sure 
that  a  man  comparatively  well  informed 
in  art — Mr.  Crittenden,  for  instance,  who 
considers  himself  a  connoisseur — would 
have  given  me  a  very  different  estimate 
of  the  social  standing  of  a  professional 
model." 

"  I  am  not  quoting  the  opinions  of 
your  class,  Mr.  Hoffman,  for  I  have 
never  concerned  myself  about  them,  and 
at  the  time  that  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  I 
were  intimate  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  ever  affect  her.  I  have 
simply  given  you  my  convictions  of  right 
and  justice  in  this  matter  and  the  light 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  artists  them- 
selves." 

Arthur  Hoffman  bowed  deeply,  and 
replied,  with  profound  respect,  though 
the  admission  cost  him  an  effort,  "  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are,  and  have  always  been, 
a  true  friend  to  my  wife.  Forgive  me 
that  I  have  ever  thought  differently." 

Miss  Dudley  extended  her  hand  im- 
pulsively. "  I  wish  all  misunderstand- 
ings could  be  as  easily  explained."  She 
longed  to  say  more,  but  she  saw  that  in 
his  present  mood  he  could  not  bear  it. 
"  After  all,"  she  thought,  "  I  have  not 
probed  to  the  heart  of  the  trouble.  What 
rankles  most  is  not  anything  that  Sebia 
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may  have  done  before  her  marriage,  but 
her  deception  afterward  ;  and  that — woe 
is  me  ! — I  can  neither  explain  away  nor 
excuse." 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  her  friends, 
it  was  a  hard  judge  that  little  Sebia  had 
to  meet  that  night.  She  stood  by  the 
■window  of  her  room,  looking  out  upon 
the  moonlit  lawn  and  awaiting  his  com- 
ing. She  sprang  forward  eagerly  as  he 
entered,  but  something  in  his  manner 
checked  her,  and  her  hands  fell  to  her 
side. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  had  something 
to  tell  me  ?" 

"It  is  too  late :  you  know  every- 
thing." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  looking  at  her 
coldly,  "  I  know  everything.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"  Yes ;  a  great  deal.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  I  cannot  explain,  or  at 
least  defend.  I  lied  to  you  about  Mr. 
Le  Mode's  picture.  That  is  the  worst, 
Arthur  ;  but  I  know  you  can  never  for- 
give that  or  believe  me  now  when  I  tell 
you  the  truth  about  the  rest." 

"  No,"  he  replied  slowly  ;  "  having 
deceived  me  once,  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  trust  you  now  as  I  did  before  this." 

"  Then  there  is  no  use  in  my  telling 
you  that  there  was  no  wrong  in  my 
studio-life.  You  never  would  believe 
that  a  model  might  be  a  pure  woman  ; 
and  it  was  because  I  could  not  make 
you  understand  this  that  I  concealed 
that  part  of  my  life  from  you.  It  was 
all  wrong ;  but  it  was  because  I  loved 
you."  Here  her  voice  broke  ;  and,  with 
the  cry,  "  Oh,  Arthur,  forgive  me  !"  she 
endeavored  to  hide  her  face  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  exclaimed  harshly. 
"  This  is  not  a  rehearsal  for  the  sensa- 
tional drama,  and  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
soothe  your  sorrows.  I  have  troubles  of 
my  own  to  bear  which  are  possibly  as 
great  as  yours.  You  may  spare  yourself 
any  further  confession.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  myself  concerning 
all  the  facts,  and  the  matter  has  wearied 
me  almost  past  endurance.  It  remains 
for  us  to  readjust  matters  upon  some 
new  basis.     Unfortunately,  we  can  never 


feel  to  each  other  as  we  once  did ;  but 
the  outside  world  need  not  know  this, 
and  our  relations  must  remain  apparently 
the  same.  Endeavor  to  control  your 
hysterical  temperament,  and  conduct 
yourself  so  that  no  one  shall  suspect 
that  there  has  been  any  trouble  between 
us." 

"  You  are  cruel,  cruel !"  Sebia  inter- 
rupted passionately.  "  I  cannot  bear 
such  a  life.  I  feel  toward  you  exactly 
as  I  have  always  done.  I  shall  always 
love  you, — even  if  you  kill  me." 

Arthur  Hoffman  sank  into  an  easy- 
chair  with  an  utterly  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted air.  "  /am  not  cruel,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "  What  you  object  to  is 
simply  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your 
own  act.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  just  and 
dispassionate  in  the  matter  as  possible 
and  to  put  my  own  feelings  entirely 
aside.  Would  you  have  preferred  a 
legal  separation,  with  public  scandal  ?" 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !  you  have  not  thought 
of  that !"  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it  very  seri- 
ously ;  but  I  have  finally  put  it  from 
me.  '  For  better  or  for  worse,'  we  both 
repeated  when  we  took  the  marriage-vow 
upon  ourselves,  and  '  till  death  doth  us 
part.'  I  have  no  intention  of  commit- 
ting perjury  or  of  bringing  pain  or  hu- 
miliation upon  you  by  way  of  revenge. 
We  will  make  the  best  of  the  matter 
that  we  can,  and  perhaps  as  the  years  go 
by  the  situation  will  grow  more  tolerable 
for  us  both." 

"  Only  give  me  some  hope  of  pleasing 
you,"  Sebia  cried,  ''  and  I  will  endure 
anything." 

"  Act  precisely  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  The  more  completely  you 
convince  every  one  that  we  are  living  in 
harmony,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 
You  have  brought  Miss  Dudley  out  here 
to  intercede  for  vou,  and  she  has  accom- 
plished  her  mission.  You  may  lead  her 
to  suppose  that  she  has  effected  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  and  that  you  have  no 
longer  any  need  of  her  services.  In 
future  you  will  oblige  me  by  taking  no 
one  into  your  confidence.  Be  especially 
on  your  guard  with  Eleanor.  And,  by 
the  way,  I  have  agreed  that  we  shall  go 
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to  town  and  spend  a  fortnight  with  her. 
Eleanor  has  broken  with  Crittenden ; 
and,  as  she  has  no  mind  to  retire  from 
the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  society- 
season,  she  stands  especially  in  need  of 
my  brotherly  attentions  to  take  the  place 
of  those  of  her  Jiance.  We  shall  have  to 
escort  her  to  the  opera  and  to  other 
entertainments ;  and  it  will  be  a  real  god- 
send to  her  to  have  you  help  receive  her 
five  hundred  lady-friends.  It  will  give 
them  another  topic  of  conversation,  and 
they  will  hardly  venture  on  the  familiar- 
ity of  condoling  with  her  in  your  pres- 
ence. Eleanor  is  so  absorbed  with  the 
contemplation  of  her  own  affairs  that  she 
will  not  be  likely  to  scrutinize  you  close- 
ly ;  and,  if  you  are  careful,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  get  along  very  well.  In- 
deed, the  occupation,  if  you  use  it  rightly, 
will  help  to  keep  you  from  morbid  reflec- 
tions. Improve  the  opportunity  to  secure 
some  becoming  costumes,  attend  the  sym- 
phony rehearsals,  and  take  vocal  lessons 
of  Signor  Tamburini,  if  you  care  to  do 
so.  But  no  art :  we  have  had  enough  of 
that  for  the  present."  He  rose,  lighted 
a  candle,  and  Eusebia  heard  his  footsteps 
echoing  through  the  corridor  and  the 
closing  of  the  "  wigwam"  door. 

The  cuckoo-clock  hiccoughed  twelve 
in  its  usual  maudlin  fashion.  ''  It  is  a 
new  day,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Thank 
heaven  that  yesterday,  at  least,  cannot 
come  back  again  !" 

Arthur  Hoffman  was  right :  the  role 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  play  was 
not  an  easy  one.  Little  by  little  the 
barriers  which  he  had  set  between  them 
melted  away  under  Eusebia's  gentleness 
and  patience  ;  but  a  lie  is  not  a  light 
thing,  and  this  single  drop  of  poison 
tinged  their  entire  life. 

Many  a  long  day  passed  before  Eu- 
sebia felt  that  she  was  loved  again.  The 
coming  of  a  baby -boy  brought  peace, 
and  Eusebia,  awakening  from  a  death- 
like trance,  felt  her  husband's  tears  upon 
her  face,  and  knew  that  she  had  his 
heart  again.  His  confidence,  alas  !  it 
wa.s  not  in  his  power  to  give.  But  his 
manner  changed:  he  was  gentle,  and  even 
tender,  and  a  joy  such  as  only  those  who 
have  sinned  and  been  forgiven  beamed 


thenceforward  in  Eusebia's  face.  Truth 
absolute,  fearless  of  consequences,  was 
the  one  essential  which  she  impressed 
upon  her  boy ;  and  something  like  self- 
reproach  touched  Arthur  Hoffman  as  he 
remembered  that  only  one  who  fears  can 
lie,  and  that  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear."  Perhaps  if  he  had  gained  Eu- 
sebia's confidence  early  in  their  married 
life  he  might  not  have  lost  his  in  her. 

It  was  spring  when  the  baby  came. 
"  Shall  we  name  him  for  you  ?"  Eu- 
sebia asked. 

"  I  would  rather  call  him  for  my 
friend  Blunt,"  replied  her  husband; 
"  but  we  quarrelled  last  fall,  and  I  have 
not  been  man  enough  to  beg  his  pardon 
yet.  I  will  look  him  up  and  ask  him  to 
stand  as  godfather  at  the  baby's  chris- 
tening." 

Arthur  Hoffman  learned  at  the  ofl&ce 
that  Blunt  had  been  sent  abroad  as 
foreign  correspondent,  and,  mailing  a 
letter,  the  baby  was  named  without  his 
formal  consent. 

"  Miss  Dudley  is  in  Europe  some- 
where," suggested  Eusebia  :  "  would  it 
not  be  strange  if  they  should  meet 
and—" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  it  would  be  very 
strange.  Such  things  happen  only  in 
novels." 

"  But  Eleanor  and  Mr.  Westminster 
got  into  a  tangle,  and  have  straightened 
it  out  into  a  true-lovers'  knot." 

"  Time  will  tell.  Miss  Dudley  is  in 
Italy,  and  Blunt  has  been  ordered  to 
Egypt.  Matters  are  looking  dubious  in 
that  quarter." 

They  read  his  brilliant  letters  with 
intense  interest, — letters  descriptive  of 
the  horrors  of  Alexandria,  of  moonlight 
marches  of  British  cavalry, — how  Arabi 
Pasha's  Bedouins  came  swooping  over 
the  desert  to  meet  Graham's  men,  and 
scarlet  coat  and  floating  burnoose  joined 
in  a  deadly  struggle,  half  hidden  by  the 
yellow  cloud  of  flying  sand, — of  gallant 
artillery  stands,  bleeding  and  powder- 
begrimed  hussars  holding  their  field- 
pieces  against  the  hordes  of  Kassasin, 
of  forced  marches,  fasts,  and  fever,  and 
of  the  charge  and  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 

Arthur   Hoffman  declared,  as  he  read 
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this  last  letter,  that  Blunt  was  writing 
his  romance  at  last ;  he  had  read  noth- 
ing so  exciting  in  a  long  time. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  after  that 
a  despatch  from  Ismailia :  the  war-corre- 
spondent John  Blunt,  after  undergoing 
the  greatest  hardships  and  risks  with 
the  troops,  had  succumbed  to  the  fever. 
A  week  later,  and  the  news  came  that  he 
was  dead. 

In  the  autumn,  Miss  Dudley  returned, 
and  Eusebia  called  upon  her.  "  I  was 
in  Florence,"  she  said,  "  when  a  telegram 
reached  me  from  a  friend  of  Mr.  Blunt's, 
a  Captain  Dean,  of  the  dragoons.  It  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Blunt  had  been 
stricken  down  at  Ismailia.  He  sent 
word  to  me  because  my  address  was  the 
only  one  besides  that  of  his  newspaper 
to  be  found  about  his  person.  I  went 
to  Egypt  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
woman  to  enter  the  country,  and  I  found 
his  grave." 

Eusebia  placed  her  arms  about  her 
friend,  and  for  a  little  while  neither 
spoke. 


"  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,"  Eusebia 
asked,  after  a  time,  "  that  such  good 
souls  as  you  and  Mr.  Blunt  are  not 
permitted  to  be  happy?  Perhaps," 
she  added,  "it  is  because  your  good- 
ness is  better  than  all  the  happiness 
of  which  we  more  ignoble  natures  are 
capable." 

"  I  saw  Captain  Dean,"  continued 
Miss  Dudley.  "  He  gave  me  a  few  of 
Mr.  Blunt's  effects.  Among  them  was 
a  worn  morocco  case,  containing  a  little 
square  of  finely-mended  lace.  It  seemed 
strange  to  me  at  first  that  he  should 
have  taken  such  pains  to  preserve  a  mere 
trifle ;  and  then  I  became  convinced 
that  it  must  be  connected  with  his  heart- 
history  and  perhaps  you  ought  to  have 
it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eusebia,  holding  out 
her  hand  through  her  tears  for  the 
box,  "  that  little  square  of  lace  was  my 
life.     I  got  it  all  into  a  tangle,  and  he 


mended  it." 


Lizzie  W.  Champney. 

[the  end.] 
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THERE  are  two  angels,  messengers  of  Light, 
Both  born  of  God,  who  yet  are  bitterest  foes. 
No  human  breast  their  dual  presence  knows  : 
As  violently  opposed  as  wrong  and  right, 
When  one  draws  near,  the  other  takes  swift  flight, 
And  where  one  enters,  thence  the  other  goes. 
Till  mortal  life  in  the  immortal  flows. 
So  must  these  two  avoid  each  other's  sight. 

Despair  and  Hope  may  meet  within  one  heart. 
The  vulture  may  be  comrade  of  the  dove, 

Pleasure  and  Pain  swear  friendship  leal  and  true, 
But,  till  the  grave  unites  them,  still  apart 

Must  dwell  those  angels  known  as  Peace  and  Love ; 
For  only  Death  can  reconcile  the  two. 

Ella  Wheeler. 
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LA    PLAZA,    TEHUANTEPEC. 


THE  easiest  way  of  going  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Tehuantepec  is  via  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Although 
the  distance  overland  is  only  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  the 
roads  over  the  mountains  are  so  rough, 
being  for  the  most  part  only  rude  trails, 
and  the  hardships  of  various  kinds  are 
so  great,  that  the  two  sea-voyages  and 
the  journey  across  the  continent  by  rail 
are,  by  contrast,  easy.  However,  if  one 
has  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  the  fatigue 
of  the  trip  will  be  overbalanced  by  new 
and  interesting  experiences  in  a  country 
remote  from  civilization,  where  the  cus- 
toms are  still  such  as  have  been  handed 
down  from  a  remote  period,  and  the 
scenery  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  world.  To  be  an  experienced  eques- 
trian and  well  mounted  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
The  usual  time  occupied  in  crossing 
from  ocean  to  ocean  is  eight  days  during 
the  dry  season,  and  from  fourteen  to 
twenty    during    the    wet.      There    are 


several  ways  of  crossing,  the  preferable 
one  being  to  begin  the  horseback-trip  by 
going  in  a  steamer  (after  the  manner  of 
Mark  Twain  in  his  "  Tramp  Abroad"  )  to 
Coatzacoalcos,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  farther  down  the  coast,  and  taking- 
horses  at  Minatitlan.  We  left  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  12th  of  August,  having  arrived 
there  on  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  breakwater, — 
an  immense  work,  which  is  to  cost  mil- 
lions of  money,  and  which  will  not  be  fin- 
ished for  years.  Although  the  sky  was 
cloudless  when  we  started,  during  the 
afternoon  we  were  overtaken  by  a  norther 
and  driven  far  out  to  sea.  While  a 
norther  is  blowing  at  Vera  Cruz  no 
vessel  can  leave  port,  as  the  waves  roll 
mountain-high,  sweeping  over  the  pier, 
beating  against  the  custom-house,  and 
dashing  over  the  walls  of  the  town. 
We  reached  Coatzacoalcos,  a  little  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  noon  the  next  day.     Close 
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to  the  water  on  the  left  rise  the  beautiful 
blue  mountain-peaks  of  San  Juan  and  San 
Martino,  the  latter  a  volcano.  Four  years 
ago,  before  the  Tehuantepec  Inter-Ocean 
Railroad  Company  came  here,  the  place 
consisted  of  a  few  mud  huts  ;  now  it  is 
quite  a  little  town,  with  several  wooden 
structures, — the  custom-house,  the  quar- 
ters of  the  engineers,  and  the  cable-house 
of  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Company  being  the  best.  It 
was  formerly  a  resort  of  pirates  and 
wreckers,  who  built  fires  on  the  beach 
to  lure  vessels  on  the  rocks  ;  and,  though 
they  have  nearly  all  disappeared  since 
their  leader  was  shot  by  French  soldiers 
under  Maximilian,  it  is  whispered  that 
this  is  a  common  destination  for  old  ves- 
sels with  heavy  insurances.  Here  we 
took  a  steamer  for  Minatitlan,  twenty 
miles  up  the  river,  the  starting-point  of 
Captain  Eads's  operations,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mahogany-trade.  The 
logs  are  shipped  from  here  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  river  being  wide  and 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels  to 
ascend  and  load.  The  banks  are  low  and 
swampy,  lined  with  alligators,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  growth  of  trees  and  of 
tropical  plants,  some  of  which  climb  to 
the  highest  branches  and  hang  out  vivid 
pennons  of  blue  and  red.  Back  from  the 
shore  are  wide  tracts  of  open  country, 
where  large  herds  of  cattle,  of  creamy 
white  and  bronzed  black,  were  grazing. 

The  dirt  and  disorder  of  the  hotel 
"  accommodations"  at  Minatitlan  will 
long  be  remembered  by  every  one  who 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  expe- 
rience them.  The  charges  are  three 
dollars  a  day  for  los  Americanos^  and 
seventy  cents  for  Mexicans.  Here  we 
found  our  horses,  mozos,  and  camp- 
outfit  waiting  for  us, — my  Chico,  upon 
whose  back  I  had  already  ridden  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  who  is  a  thorough- 
bred and  a  beauty,  manifesting  an  almost 
human  joy  at  seeing  me,  and  doing 
everything  but  talk.  As  there  are, 
fortunately,  no  more  hotels  until  we 
reach  Tehuantepec,  travellers  usually 
stop  for  the  night  at  the  nearest  ranch, 
taking  provisions  with  them  in  case  of 
detention.       The   greater    part   of    the 


population  assembled  to  see  the  caval- 
cade, which  consisted  of  J ,  E , 

and  myself,  with  two  mozos  and  several 
pack-  and  led-mules,  set  out  for  Jaltipan, 
— calling  after  us  "  Que  le  vaya  hien^^ 
("A  pleasant,  safe  journey"),  and"J.c?AOS, 
adios,  nina^  ("  Good-by,  child"). 

The  road  between  Minatitlan  and 
Jaltipan  is  very  wide  and  good,  and  is 
bordered  by  trees  and  beautiful  flowers 
most  of  the  way.  After  passing  several 
old  Indian  mounds,  we  arrived  at  Cosa- 
lique,  where  we  dismounted  and  attended 
a  school-examination  and  were  surprised 
at  the  proficiency  of  some  of  the  little 
Indian  boys,  who  seemed  fully  as  bright 
as  the  Mexican.  Most  of  the  towns 
have  public  schools,  but  these  have 
not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
accomplish  very  much.  They  are  for 
boys  only,  the  girls  being  taught  at 
home,  and  being,  consequently,  far  be- 
hind the  boys  in  intelligence.  The 
Spanish  language  only  is  taught  in 
schools ;  but  the  Mexican,  a  kind  of 
Indian  dialect,  is  the  language  on  the 
Atlantic  side  which  is  spoken  by  prefer- 
ence. At  Acayucam,  as  in  most  of  the 
towns,  there  is  a  plaza^  but  here  it  is 
filled  with  flowers,  with  a  place  where 
the  band  sits  and  plays  in  the  evenings. 
Most  of  the  senoritas  play  the  guitar 
and  sing  a  little,  and  almost  every  family 
has  a  sewing-machine !  Mexican  women, 
as  a  rule  (of  course  there  are  exceptions), 
dress  in  the  most  execrable  taste,  their 
badly-fitting  garments  of  vivid  reds, 
blues,  and  greens  reminding  one  of  the 
Sunday  garb  of  an  Irish  servant-girl, 
the  only  redeeming  feature  being  the 
black  merino  shawl  or  lace  mantilla 
thrown  over  the  head.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  pictu- 
resque. They  wear  leather  riding-trou- 
sers with  rows  of  silver  and  gold  buttons 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  side, 
— some  being  round  balls  attached  by 
tiny  chains  that  dangle  and  tinkle  with 
every  motion.  The  saddles  also  have 
silver  ornaments,  and  cost  from  one  to 
three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  But  the 
hat  is  the  part  of  the  wardrobe  where 
the   heart  of  every   true    Mexican,    of 
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whatever  color  or  station,  lingers  long- 
est; and  on  this  article  he  will  lavish 
his  entire  fortune.  I  have  seen  wide- 
brimmed  sombreros,  usually  of  a  soft, 
delicate  drab  felt,  costing  anywhere 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars,  and 
even  more,  according  to  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  lace  and  ornaments  on 
them,  on  the  heads  of  men  who  were 
barefooted,  the  owners  proud  and  happy. 
When  we  rode  into  Jaltipan,  where 
we  had  spent  a  part  of  the  previous 
winter,  we  were  welcomed  by  the  entire 
population,  men,  women,  and  children 
placing  themselves  and  their  entire  pos- 
sessions, in  Spanish  fashion,  at  our  ser- 
vice. Here  we  were  for  the  first  time 
free  from  the  mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  and 
garrapates  (similar  to  our  sheep-ticks) 
which  had  hitherto  made  life  a  burden. 
At  this  place  the  climate  is  charming, 
the  thermometer  never  falling  below 
64°  and  seldom  rising  above  95°,  and 
the  nights  being  generally  cool  enough 
to  make  a  light  covering  agreeable. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  towns,  there  are  a 
great  many  bathing-places,  covered  over 
and  bricked  up  around  the  edge  of  the 
ground,  but  all  open  and  free.  I  have 
seen  fifteen  or  twenty  women  and  chil- 
dren bathing  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the 
diff'erent  stages  of  the  toilet,  some  just 
coming  out,  others  going  in,  and  others 
sitting  near,  plaiting  fiowers  in  their 
hair.  When  I  accidentally  appeared  in 
their  midst  none  of  them  seemed  startled, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  suspended  oper- 
ations to  look  at  me.  The  Indians,  as 
a  race,  are  very  cleanly,  always  bathing 
once  every  day,  and  sometimes  three  or 
four  times,  both  men  and  women  laying 
down  their  burdens  and  going  into  the 
stream  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  re- 
suming their  way.  The  fact  of  stran- 
gers passing  does  not  disturb  thera  in 
the  least.  The  Indians,  who  are  direct  ' 
descendants  of  the  Aztecs  and  other  ab-  j 
original  races,  form  five-eighths  of  the  j 
population  of  Mexico,  the  proportion  \ 
being  greater  on  the  Isthmus  than  else-  ! 
where.  They  have  a  very  dark,  clear 
skin,  straight  coal-black  hair,  beautiful, 
even,  white  teeth,  and  large  dark  eyes 
with  a  wild,  vacant  expression.     They  I 


are  rather  small,  but  are  well  formed, 
especially  the  women,  many  of  whom 
would  be  fit  models  for  a  sculptor. 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  perfect.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  the  same  all  over 
the  Isthmus,  consisting  of  two  pieces, 
shirt  and  trousers,  both  pure  white, — 
the  latter  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  gay 
sash,  over  which  the  shirt  is  worn  loosely, 
so  that  only  the  ends  of  the  sash  show. 
A  wide-brimmed  hat  completes  the  cos- 
tume, which  always  includes  the  machete^ 
a  long,  stout  knife,  resembling  a  sword, 
carried  in  a  leather  sheath  fastened  to 
a  belt.  They  use  it  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  bushes,  to  defend  themselves 
from  poisonous  reptiles,  to  do  their  plant- 
ing, to  cut  their  food.  The  dress  of  the 
Indian  women  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
merely  a  straight  piece  of  cloth,  some- 
times gay,  but  oftener  blue  and  white 
striped,  called  enredo,  which  they  weave 
themselves,  and  which  is  fastened 
around  the  waist  by  a  belt.  On  the 
Pacific  side  the  enredo  is  usually  of  a 
rich  indigo-blue,  or  else  a  beautiful  dark 
red,  which  is  very  expensive,  the  color 
being  obtained  from  shell-fishes  that  yield 
only  a  drop  each.  On  this  side  a  little 
waist,  called  huipiUto,  is  worn  ;  but  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  as  a  rule,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  left  bare,  though 
some  throw  a  cloth  over  their  shoulders 
when  in  the  streets,  which  also  serves  as 
a  covering  for  the  bed  at  night.  When 
we  were  in  Jaltipan  before,  it  was  during 
a  feast-week.  Every  town  has  its  feast- 
days,  and  those  at  Jaltipan  last  a  week, 
beginning  on  the  1st  of  February.  For 
days  before,  the  people  begin  to  come  in 
to  get  a  good  place  to  stay,  the  earliest 
comers  having  first  choice  of  the  differ- 
ent corredores (covered  door-steps).  Our 
corredor  accommodated,  I  think,  nearly 
fifty  ;  and  when  the  corredores  were  all 
taken  the  late  comers  slept  on  the  ground 
by  the  hundreds.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  tables  and  other  conveniences  for 
gambling.  There  were  three  or  four 
roulette-tables,  and  money  changed  hands 
constantly,  old  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  men,  standing  round  with  gold 
and  silver  pieces,  waiting  their  turn. 
Drinking-places  were  on  every  side,  and 
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little  awnings  for  dancers,  the  women 
gayly  decked  in  gaudy  colors,  with  high 
tortoise-shell  combs,  studded  with  gold 
and  bright  stones,  glittering  in  their 
black  hair.  But  the  great  attraction 
was  los  tor  OS  (the  bulls).  There  was 
a  high  and  stout  corral,  enclosing  a 
good  share  of  the  plaza,  and  into  it 
were  brought  three  bulls  by  men  on  horse- 
back, who  then  rode  out  and  put  up 
the  bars,  and,  climbing  over  the  corral, 
shook  gay-colored  blankets  in  front  of 
the  animals,  springing  up  on  the  fence 
again  out  of  the  reach  of  their  horns. 
Having  taken  two  or  three  drinks  of 
aguardiente  (a  beverage  resembling 
whiskey,  made  from  sugar-cane  and 
molasses),  they  became  very  brave  (there 
are  no  professional  toreadors  here)  ;  but 
after  they  had  tormented'  the  poor 
animals  for  some  time,  one  suddenly 
turned  on  them,  and,  with  a  quick 
motion,  broke  one  man's  arm  and  tore 
open  his  side.  He  was  immediately  car- 
ried out,  the  blood  flowing  in  streams. 
The  bull,  meantime,  turned  to  the  next 
man,  lifted  him  on  his  horns,  and  gave 
him  a  violent  shaking,  then  turned  on 
another,  and,  with  a  single  thrust,  laid 
him  lifeless  :  he  never  moved.  After 
this  the  crowd  passed  on  to  other  points, 
with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction.  I  was 
told  afterward  that,  besides  the  man 
killed  outright,  the  two  others  had  died 
from  the  injuries  received. 

Leaving  Jaltipan,  we  followed  the 
track  of  the  Isthmus  Overland  Railroad 
Company,  which  is  graded  for  several 
miles  beyond,  lunching  at  the  deserted 
camp  of  the  engineers  at  Mayapan,  and 
arriving  at  Sayula  just  as  the  Angelus 
was  sounding  from  an  old  Spanish  church 
which  stood  on  a  high  rock  rising  black 
against  a  yellow  sky.  Here  we  were 
met  by  the  administrador^  on  hospi- 
table thoughts  intent,  and  taken  to  his 
house  amid  the  quickly-gathering  crowd. 
After  removing  my  wraps,  I  sat  on  the 
veranda,  while  the  natives  crowded 
around,  remarking  on  my  dress  and  ex- 
pressing a  childlike  wonder  at  all  my 
belongings.  At  breakfast  the  menu  was 
tortillas^  a  kind  of  pancake  made  of  corn 
mashed  (there  is  not  much  wheaten  flour 


used,  as  it  is  very  expensive,  being 
brought  from  the  States  at  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  a  barrel),  zan7iales 
(mashed  corn  boiled  in  the  leaves,  and 
very  good),  jerked  beef,  frijoles  (black 
beans),  and  cofi'ee,  sweetened  with  pa- 
nila,  a  coarse  black  sugar. 

We  were  soon  in  the  saddle  again, 
following  the  trail  to  the  hacienda  of 
Almagrez.  Here  and  there  along  the 
road-side  and  throughout  the  whole  jour- 
ney were  rude  crosses,  where  some  one 
had  been  murdered, — one  had  a  wreath 
of  scarlet  flowers  on  it, — and  also  shrines, 
where  the  natives  bring  flowers  and 
wreaths  and  say  prayers.  There  is  no 
capital  punishment  here  for  murder,  men 
guilty  of  that  crime  being  sent  to  the 
army  for  life ;  but  the  man  who  steals 
a  horse  may  be  shot  at  sight.  A  recent 
enactment  makes  it  also  lawful  to  shoot 
any  one  detected  in  cutting  telegraph- 
wires. 

When  we  arrived  at  Almagrez,  the 
people  had  just  killed  a  beef,  and  were 
cutting  it  up  into  narrow  strips,  which 
they  salted  and  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
This  place  is  in  the  middle  of  a  broad, 
rolling  plain  of  the  same  name.  Tn 
every  direction  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  were  grazing,  while  in  front  could 
be  seen  the  line  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegraph  Company.  The 
house  was  of  brick,  all  the  wood-work 
being  of  mahogany,  —  floors,  ceiling, 
chairs,  tables,  all  of  the  same  wood, 
sawed  out  by  hand.  The  spoons  and 
forks  were  of  solid  silver,  rudely  made, 
and  so  heavy  as  to  make  eating  with 
them  fatiguing.  The  owner  had  died 
some  months  before,  leaving  the  estate  to 
his  wife,  together  with  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  buried  near  by.  She 
still  has  traces  of  beauty,  but,  with  all 
her  wealth,  was  barefooted.  Dining  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  rode  on,  pass- 
ing a  beautiful  place  where  there  are 
three  sulphur  springs,  to  which  people 
come  from  long  distances  to  bathe.  Soon 
it  began  to  rain,  and  we  hastily  donned 
our  waterproofs.  The  tall  weeds  and 
bushes  were  higher  than  our  heads,  and 
brushed  against  our  faces.  The  water 
poured  ofl"  us  in  streams;  but  there  was 
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no  help  for  it, — we  were  obliged  to  press 
on  to  our  destination,  La  Boca,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mountain-climbing, 
which  we  reached  at  nightfall.  After 
some  difficulty  in  fording  the  swollen 
stream,  we  rode  up  to  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pack  of  dogs,  all  bark- 
ing, and  were  made  welcome  by  the 
proprietor. 

After  a  change  of  clothing,  I  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  hammocks,  while 
a  word  from  Don  Frederico  set  a  gang 
of  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  pursuit  of 
a  chicken,  which,  after  being  chased 
around  the  building,  the  children  scream- 
ing and  calling  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  throwing  sticks  and  stones,  was  at 
last  brought  down  and  taken  in  tri- 
umph to  the  kitchen.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  our  host  brought  out 
a  little  bench,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth, 
on  which  he  served  the  unfailing  tor- 
tillas^ frijoles^  and  the  chicken,  delici- 
ously  cooked  with  chilis.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  began  the  ascent  of  the  Cordille- 
ras,  now  going  up  hill,  now  down,  but 
gradually  getting  higher  all  the  time. 
For  some  distance  we  followed  the  ca- 
mino  real^  but  this  is  so  little  travelled 
that  the  long  green  grass  is  as  high  as 
the  horses'  heads.  At  Medias  Aguas 
(half-waters)  we  found  a  deserted  camp 
of  the  civil  engineers.  Their  work  here 
and  toward  Suchil  was  very  difficult,  the 
ground  being  broken  and  the  trees  and 
brush  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  ahead.  They  had  to  cut  paths  wind- 
ing in  every  direction,  to  come  to  some 
deep  gully  or  hill  which  would  be  only 
a  few  feet  away.  None  but  those  who 
have  lived  in  a  hot,  damp  climate  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
vegetation.  I  have  seen  paths  over 
which  I  had  ridden  five  weeks  before  so 
overgrown  that  it  would  not  have  been 
practicable  to  pass  without  the  aid  of  a 
machetero,  or  pioneer.  As  there  are 
no  bridges,  the  trails  are  very  circuitous. 
We  were  often  obliged  to  go  half  a  mile 
or  more  around  a  narrow  gorge  to  get  to 
the  other  side.  Trees  fall  across  the  path 
and  remain  there  for  years  :  when  they 
are  too  large  to  step  over,  a  path  is  cut 


around  them,  but  so  narrow  that  one  is 
often  in  danger  of  being  brushed  oft'  the 
horse  or  of  losing  an  eye.  Indeed, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  journey 
we  had  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard 
against  sticks  projecting  over  the  road 
on  a  level  with  our  heads,  and  branches 
that  hang  straight  down  to  the  ground 
and  then  take  root  again.  In  many 
places,  while  riding  through  a  forest 
of  this  kind,  we  had  to  dismount  and 
walk,  the  looped  branches  being  high 
enough  to  allow  the  horse  to  pass,  but 
not  the  rider.  And  so  for  many  weary 
miles  we  went  on,  up  hill  and  down, 
constantly  turning  out  for  mud  or  trees, 
or  bending  close  to  the  saddle  to  escape 
the  branches.  Wherever  there  were  open 
plains,  they  were  covered  with  myriads 
of  our  familiar  morning-glories  in  bright 
blue,  purple,  white,  pink,  and  dark  crim- 
son, while  along  the  path  were  beautiful 
tropical  plants  and  trees,  covered  with 
blossoms  of  a  rich  deep  yellow  and  vivid 
scarlet.  Large  flocks  of  parrots,  flying 
always  in  pairs  and  screaming  with  their 
harsh,  discordant  voices,  passed  over  our 
heads  ;  other  gorgeous  birds,  but  solitary, 
gleamed  through  the  branches  or  flitted 
across  the  path,  looking  as  if  painted 
with  a  dozen  different  dyes.  Near  the 
water  were  snow-white  birds  with  long 
legs  and  necks,  others  like  them,  but 
pink,  some  bright,  others  more  delicate, 
and  others  again  showing  brown  spots 
as  they  flapped  their  wings  and  slowly 
sailed  away  at  our  approach.  Large 
and  brilliant  butterflies  hovered  around 
us,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  being 
of  vivid  blue  edged  with  black,  others 
marked  with  all  shades  of  brown  to 
creamy  white,  the  largest  of  pure  white, 
looking  like  pieces  of  silver-paper  flut- 
tering in  the  wind.  Still  on  and  on 
we  rode,  ascending  a  hill  only  to  go 
down  and  immediately  ascend  again, 
then  through  long  stretches  where  the 
grass  was  nearly  to  the  horses'  heads,  or 
down  banks  in  which  the  torrents  had 
washed  out  beds  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
deep,  holding  to  the  back  of  the  saddle 
as  we  descended,  then,  on  reaching  the 
narrow  bottom,  seizing  the  mane  and 
leaning  toward  the  horse's  head.     Now 
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and  then  a  wild  hog  crossed  the  path, 
but  no  one  had  a  chance  to  shoot,  for 
it  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  They 
have  a  fine,  delicious  flavor  when  roasted. 
We  stopped  at  a  hut  and  got  a  drink  of 
pasola,  which  is  made  from  crushed 
corn  rolled  into  a  ball,  a  piece  being 
broken  off  and  put  into  a  jicara  of 
water  (a  cup  made  from  a  gourd).  It 
tastes  like  sour  gruel,  but  some  drink  it 
sweetened.  Indian  corn,  the  great  sta- 
ple, grows  all  the  year  round  ;  but,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  it  very  long,  it  is 
quite  expensive,  varying,  according  to  the 
supply,  from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  to  three  dollars  an  arroba  (twenty- 
five  pounds).  The  Indians  clear  little 
patches  of  land  with  the  unfailing  ma- 
chete, make  a  hole  in  the  ground  with 
the  point,  drop  in  the  seed,  and  come 
around  in  two  months  to  gather  the  corn. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  purple  mountains, 
we  came  to  the  ranch  of  Senor  Ruez, 
crossing  the  river  Naranjos  twice  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  around 
which  it  winds  like  a  serpent.  Although 
the  sky  had  been  piled  high  with  masses 
of  luminous  clouds  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, when  we  rode  up  to  the  door  night 
was  upon  us.  Here  there  is  no  long- 
lingering  twilight,  where  the  sun  seems 
loath  to  resign  his  reign,  but  a  quick 
transition.  One  moment  the  heavens 
are  aglow;  the  next,  the  lights  are  sud- 
denly put  out  and  the  world  is  left  to 
darkness. 

We  started  next  morning  for  Suchil, 
eight  leagues  away,  and  the  worst  day's 
journey,  so  far  as  mud  and  barrancas 
(deep  ravines)  were  concerned.  About 
half-way  between  Naranjos  and  Santa 
Lucretia  we  came  to  a  deep  barranca, 
hollowed  out  by  heavy  rains.  It  re- 
quired some  nerve  to  pass  this,  the  banks 
of  wet,  slippery  clay  being  quite  forty 
feet  deep  and  nearly  perpendicular,  where 
one  false  step  of  the  horse  or  move  of 
the  rider  would  have  been  death  to 
both.  I  was  afraid  at  times  of  the  sad- 
dle's slippins  over  the  horse's  head  ;  but 
we  reached  the  bottom  safely,  and,  after 
letting  the  horses  drink,  began  to  climb 
the  opposite  bank.     It  grew  steeper  and 


steeper,  until  toward  the  top  it  rose  like 
a  slimy  wall  before  us  ;  but  we  could  not 
turn  back,  and,  gallantly  climbing,  my 
horse  stood  at  last  panting  on  the  brink, 
while  I  waited  in  suspense  to  see  the 
heads  of  the  others  appear  one  by  one 
over  the  edge  in  safety. 

At  Santa  Lucretia,  which  consists 
solely  of  the  bodega  (stone  house)  of 
the  railroad  company  and  a  ranch  over- 
looking the  junction  of  the  Santa  Lucre- 
tia and  the  Jaltipec,  we  left  our  bag- 
gage and  mules,  as  they  were  too  tired 
to  go  farther,  and  with  one  ttlozo  pushed 
on  to  Suchil,  being  ferried  across  the 
Jaltipec,  which  winds  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  and  spreads  out  like  a  lake  on 
the  plain,  framed  by  the  distant  dark- 
blue  mountains.  We  rode  through 
fields  of  tall  secate,  higher  than  the 
horses'  heads,  until  we  reached  a  moun- 
tain-ridge, from  two  to  six  feet  wide, 
along  which  the  road  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance. On  either  side  you  look  down  on 
the  tops  of  tall  trees,  but  cannot  see  the 
bottom.  There  is  now  and  then  a  clear 
spot,  where,  underneath  a  sky  of  cloud- 
less blue,  the  range  of  the  Cordilleras 
can  be  seen  stretching  away  on  every 
side,  "  beyond  all  telling  of  it  beautiful." 
When  we  came  to  descend  from  the 
ridge,  we  had  to  dismount  and  scramble 
down,  holding  on  to  one  bush  or  tree,  to 
keep  from  falling  headlong,  until  we 
reached  another.  My  companions  called 
to  me  not  to  keep  in  front  of  my  horse, 
who  was  following  me  ;  but  wherever  I 
turned  he  followed,  trying  to  step  where 
I  did.  When  we  got  lower  down,  the 
road  was  still  worse,  the  horses  sinking 
to  their  knees  at  every  step.  I  had  been 
over  the  road  as  far  as  Suchil  in  the  dry 
season,  and  could  not  have  believed  such 
a  change  possible.  Roads  that  were 
good  then  were  now  deep  in  mud  and 
water ;  and  I  doubt  if  a  more  tired 
party  ever  rode  up  to  Senor  Toledo's 
house  than  did  that  night. 

Suchil  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Jalti- 
pec and  the  Coatzacoalcos,  standing  high 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  Three 
years  ago,  when  the  railroad  was  first 
started,  this  place  was  only  a  monterey 
(a  camp  of  wood-cutters)  ;  now  it  is  a 
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town,  with  a  plaza,  a  court-house,  and  a 
jail,  and  a  number  of  other  good  build- 
ings. 

This  is  a  country  where  either  the 
people  have  no  idea  of  distances  or  their 
excessive  politeness  prevents  them  from 
telling  unwelcome  truths.  Many  times 
that  weary  day,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  journey,  to  our  question, 
"  How  many  leagues?"  the  answer  was, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  You  are  there," 
or  "Very  near,"  or,  with  a  still  more 
beaming  look,  "  Here,"  when  in  reality 
we  were  hours  away  from  our  resting- 
place. 

From  Suchil  the  journey  is  tedious, 
with  long  stretches  of  plain,  but  the 
road  is  much  better,  and  not  dangerous. 
Though  the  mountains  are  steep,  they 
are  either  rocky  or  grassy,  where  a  horse 
can  get  good  footing,  —  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  wet,  sticky  clay  of  the 
other  side.  The  hills  are  higher  and 
longer,  and  we  rode  on  single-file  as  usual, 
unless  on  open  ground,  the  trails  being 
only  wide  enough  to  allow  one  at  a  time. 
We  forded  several  rivers,  the  largest 
being  the  Tortugures  and  La  Puerto, 
stopping  for  the  night  at  a  motiterey  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter.  One  battered 
old  knife  was  all  they  had,  which  we  used 
alternately,  our  mozo  having  by  mistake 
put  our  table-service  with  the  baggage 
left  behind.  There  is  a  saying  here  that 
the  natives  "  eat  their  knives  and  forks ;" 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  none.  They 
take  a  piece  of  tortilla,  dip  it  in  the 
liquids,  and  eat  it,  then  take  another  ; 
or  they  take  a  whole  tortilla,  double  it, 
and  fill  it  with  frijolcs,  and  eat  it  in 
that  way.  After  breakfast  we  left  for 
Sarabia,  and  were  soon  able  to  see  the 
peak  and  plains  of  the  same  name.  The 
views  were  everywhere  magnificent,  the 
mountains  on  all  sides  forniinf»;  a  <:i<ran- 
tic  frame  ior  the  lovely  land.scape,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  immense  lierds  of 
cattle.  At  noon  we  stopped  at  the  ha- 
cienda of  Don  Manuel  de  Gyves,  a 
French  gentleman,  and  owner  of  the 
cattle  we  had  seen  grazing  on  the  plain. 
The  dw(.'lling  is  situated  on  a  large  tract 
of  ground  surrounded  by  a  high  corral 
enclosing  extensive  gardens  and  all  the 


buildings  belono;ing  to  the  estate.  There 
is  a  fine  breeze  most  of  the  time,  and 
nearly  everything  grows  there.  After 
dinner  we  left  for  El  Barrio,  a  village 
four  or  five  leagues  out  of  the  way,  but 
having  a  good  road  and  a  better  pass 
through  the  mountains.  The  scenery 
was  beautiful  all  the  way,  now  closed  in 
by  mountains,  now  opening  out  on  an 
elevation  where  the  road  could  be  seen 
gleaming  white  for  miles,  to  where  it 
enters  the  pass.  It  is  full  of  small  bits 
of  marble  and  white  pebbles  and  shells, 
showin":  that  it  was  once  submerjied. 
We  took  our  luncheon  on  the  summit 
of  a  peak  from  which  the  views  were  so 
varied  and  so  magnificent  that  the  eye 
was  wearied  with  the  vast  reach.  After 
"  a  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life,"  we 
made  the  descent,  coming  toward  night- 
fall to  the  Malatengo  ;  but  at  the  regular 
fording-place  we  found  so  much  water, 
and  the  current  so  swift,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  two  miles, 
until  we  came  to  where  it  was  broader 
and  not  so  rapid.  That  night,  while  fol- 
lowing the  good  road,  which  is  level  like 
a  floor  and  almost  like  a  macadamized 
road  for  smoothness,  up  a  narrow  valley, 
we  saw  on  one  side  a  heavy  cloud  break 
and  the  rain  fall  in  torrents,  accompanied 
by  crashing  thunder,  while  on  the  other 
the  sun  was  setting  in  glory.  We  had 
barely  time  to  reach  the  shelter  of  Don 
Luis  Calderon's  house  when  the  storm 
broke  above  us  in  fury.  We  met  with 
a  cordial  welcome,  an  excellent  table, 
and  clean  beds.  Instead  of  shaking 
hands,  the  universal  manner  of  saluting 
a  guest  is,  with  both  men  and  women, 
to  put  the  right  arm  around  a  person, 
saying,  '■'■Micasa  essu  casa"  ("  My  house 
is  your  house  ');  and,  in  our  experience, 
this  has  been  no  unmeaning  plirase,  the 
hospitality  shown  us  everywhere  being 
absolutely  without  limits. 

The  next  day  we  left  for  San  Geronimo, 
via  Chivela  Pass.  For  most  of  the  morn- 
ing our  way  was  over  a  good  carriage-road 
between  two  mountain-ridges.  After 
passing  over  the  Chivela  Plains  we  came 
at  noon  to  the  hacienda  of  J.ia  ('hivela, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Marcjuesanas 
estates  at  the  foot  of  Monument   Hill, 
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so  called  from  the  huge  wooden  cross 
erected  by  the  Shufeldt  Expedition. 
This  is  a  landmark  for  the  Pass  of  Chi- 
vela,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance. 
We  found  the  pass  very  rocky  and  abrupt, 
the  scenery  excelling  anything  we  had 
seen.  As  we  reach  some  high  points, 
the  views  that  break  on  the  eye  are  so 
beautiful  and  grand  that  all  the  fatigue 
and  danger  we  have  passed  through  are 
as  nothing.  Around  us  on  every  side 
rise  the  towering  peaks,  all  softly  wooded 
to  their  tops,  the  nearest  green,  the 
others  stretching  away  into  billows  of 
blue,  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
size.  What  secrets  these  mighty  guar- 
dians hold  in  their  keeping !  on  what 
strange  migrations  have  they  looked 
down !  Before  them  have  passed  Aztec 
and  Toltec,  with  the  shadowy  races  that 
preceded  them ;  and  now,  after  centuries 
of  silence,  through  their  fastnesses  may 
be  heard  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
telegraph-wire,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pass  is  the  Rio  Verde,  where 
there  is  still  standing  one  of  the  stone 
piers  of  the  old  bridge,  long  since  swept 
away.  From  the  Rio  Verde  the  road 
is  again  good  all  the  way  to  Tehuantepec 
and  Salina  Cruz,  the  plains  on  either 
side  being  lined  with  lignum-vitse,  aca- 
cia, rosewood,  and  several  different  kinds 
of  cacti  covered  with  scarlet  blossoms, 
with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  palms. 
Flying  over  us,  with  other  brilliant  birds, 
was  the  gorgeous  wakamire,  not  seen  on 
the  Atlantic  side.  The  soil  here  is  light 
and  vegetation  poor, — a  great  contrast 
to  the  luxuriance  of  the  other  slope.  We 
arrived  at  San  Geronimo  at  dark,  and, 
after  fording  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
— put  down  on  some  maps  as  de  los 
Perros  (of  the  dogs,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them), — reached  the  residence 
of  Senor  Don  Alexandre  de  Gyves,  who 
has  immense  estates  here,  and  who  is 
noted  far  and  wide  for  his  unbounded 
hospitality.  His  establishment  is  like 
those  of  the  feudal  barons,  comprising 
a  large  family  and  a  great  crowd  of  re- 
tainers, who  occupy  the  annexes  and 
outlying  buildings,  the  whole  being  en- 
closed by  a  high  corral.     He  is  himself 


a  courteous  old-school  gentleman,  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Baron 
de  Gyves,  of  France.  His  children 
have  been  carefully  educated,  some 
by  a  Parisian  tutor  at  home,  others 
abroad.  One  of  the  sons  is  a  fine  mu- 
sician and  a  composer.  Madame  de 
Gyves  is,  like  her  husband,  the  soul  of 
hospitality.  At  their  table  five  lan- 
guages are  spoken, — French,  Spanish, 
German,  English,  and  Zapotec,  the  last 
to  the  servants.  Here  we  attended  a 
ball  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  place,  San  Geronimo.  There  was  a 
large  awning  put  up  in  an  open  space, 
covered  with  green  trees  and  boughs. 
Inside  was  a  dado  of  cloth  painted  blue 
and  white,  above  which  were  pictures 
with  crimson  cloth  hangings  on  each 
side,  and  between  them  were  a  great 
many  gay-colored  Chinese  lanterns.  As 
there  are  only  two  white  families  here, 
the  dances  were  alternate, — one  for  them 
and  one  for  the  Indians.  The  dancing 
is  necessarily  slow  in  this  climate,  and 
the  Indians  dance  still  more  slowly  than 
the  gente  de  razon,  having  one  monot- 
onous form,  which  is  repeated  every 
time.  The  women  all  looked  scrupu- 
lously clean  ;  and  the  effect  of  their  gay 
dresses  contrasted  with  the  pure  white  of 
the  men's  costume  was  very  picturesque. 
Some  of  the  women  wore  the  plain  wrap, 
enredo,  and  the  little  waist,  huipiUto, 
but  most  of  them  were  attired  in  full 
skirts,  a  good  many  being  of  bright  yel 
low  silk,  of  eight  or  ten  breadths,  gath- 
ered in  at  the  waist,  and  having  at  the 
bottom  a  white  muslin  or  lace  flounce 
half  a  yard  deep.  The  waist  was  small 
and  loose,  of  some  contrasting  color,  like 
those  worn  with  the  enredo,  and  between 
it  and  the  skirt  the  bare  skin  of  the  back 
could  be  seen.  All  wore  beads  of  gold, 
silver,  or  coral,  and  sometimes  all  three. 
A  pretty  young  woman  who  wore  a  green 
waist  and  a  red  silk  skirt  showed  me  a 
long  chain  of  pure  gold,  with  an  octa- 
gon pendant  set  with  pearls  and  emeralds  ; 
she  also  wore  three  rows  of  gold  beads, 
and  many  rings,  but  was  barefooted,  as 
were  all  the  Indian  women.  Most  of 
them  wore  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  all 
had  gay-colored  silk    handkerchiefs   in 
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their  hands.  A  few  of  the  men  wore 
shoes.  When  an  Indian  wishes  to  dance 
with  a  woman,  he  goes  up  to  her  and 
touches  his  hat, — they  all  wear  their  hats 
while  dancing, — and  after  taking  their 
places  they  advance  and  retreat  a  num- 
ber of  times  to  a  dull  sing-song  tune, 
finally  pass,  advance,  retreat,  and  pass 
again,  keeping  step  to  the  music,  the 
woman  holding  up  her  dress  very  co- 
quettishly  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  each  hand,  and  showing  the 
pretty  embroidered  skirt.  When  tired, 
she  raises  one  hand  toward  her  partner, 
he  touches  his  hat,  and  they  leave  the 
dance,  their  place  being  quickly  filled 
by  a  new  couple. 

We  left  for  Tehuantepec,  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  two  members 
of  the  De  Gyves  family.  The  moon  was 
at   the    full,   the    air    fresh  and  balmy, 


and  the  ride  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. Tehuantepec,  where  we  arrived 
at  nine  o'clock,  is  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  twelve  thousand,  chiefly  Zapoteco 
Indians.  There  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors here  than  in  any  other  place 
on  the  Isthmus.  The  houses  are  either 
of  adobe  with  tiled  roofs,  or  of  bamboo, 
whitewashed  inside  and  out,  and,  the 
streets  being  composed  of  white  sand, 
with  no  shrubs  or  trees,  the  result  is  a 
painful  glare.  We  were  glad  to  leave  that 
evening  for  Salina  Cruz,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  port  of  Tehuantepec,  where, 
after  a  swift  canter  over  a  good  road,  we 
saw  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  rolling  in 
front  of  the  cable-house,  having  made 
the  trip  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  eighteen 
days, 

Laura  King  Swartz. 
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EVER  the  spring  returns  with  skies  serene, 
And  balmy  breath  of  infant  buds  and  flowers ; 
Ever  the  hills  renew  their  primal  green, 

And  melodies  that  gladdened  earth's  first  hours 
Are  heard  again  in  many  a  hazel  screen. 

Warm  hearts  turn  cold,  quick  pulses  cease  to  beat, 
And  love  grows  languid  in  the  lapse  of  time ; 

But  beauty  still  tempts  youth's  pursuing  feet, 

Bright  eyes  are  endless  themes  for  passioned  rhyme, 

And  lovers'  vows  will  be  forever  sweet. 

Great  souls  have  died  for  truth  and  left  their  fame 

To  be  the  watchword  of  another  age ; 
But  virtue,  justice,  courage,  and  high  aim 

Descend  through  time,  a  common  heritage, 
And  heroes  live  to-day  in  all  but  name. 

Years  wax  and  wane,  the  good  and  true  remain  ; 

How  sweet  love  is  mine  own  heart  telleth  me. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  summer  in  the  plain, 

And  in  the  crowded  street,  unwittingly, 
I  may  have  passed  a  martyr  in  his  pain, 

Charles  L,  Hildreth. 

Vou  VIL  N,  S.— 17 
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MORSELEY  CASTLE,  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England, 
is  an  old  house,  more  beautiful  than 
large,  and  was  once  the  property  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  It  stands  on  a  height 
overlooking  a  large  piece  of  water,  with 
the  fine  ruins  of  an  older  castle  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  woods  are  dense  on 
that  side  ;  but  round  the  present  house 
there  are  only  shrubberies  and  planta- 
tions of  rare  young  trees,  or  tall  formal 
hedges  of  holly  and  yew  protecting  rows 
of  hollyhocks  and  wall-flowers.  But, 
though  old,  the  place  at  the  time  of  my 
story  was  not  decayed  ;  the  gardens,  pre- 
serves, and  fish-ponds  were  all  well  kept 
up,  and  the  picture-gallery,  besides  the 
usual  collection  of  family  portraits,  con- 
tained many  masterpieces  of  recent  ac- 
quisition. The  house  was  often  full  of 
guests,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  a 
young  artist,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
make  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
pictures,  was  among  the  company.  Two 
or  three  days  were  to  be  devoted  to  shoot- 
ing and  gayety  before  the  young  man, 
Leo  Sherborne,  began  his  task ;  but  his 
ambition,  his  instincts,  and  his  craving 
for  occupation  led  him  to  steal  more 
than  an  hour  each  day  to  devote  to  the 
study  of  his  future  material.  He  was 
fond  of  tracing  the  likeness  between 
several  portraits  of  men  and  women  of 
this  race  in  successive  generations,  the 
difi'erent  elements  occasionally  brought 
in  by  the  mothers  of  the  Morseleys,  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  a  family  trait, 
and  its  resurrection  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  or  more, — in  fact,  all 
the  physiological  freaks  which  nothing 
chronicles  so  well  as  a  gallery  of  family 
portraits.  Among  the  pictures  distrib- 
uted through  the  living-rooms  was  one 
which  struck  him  much  :  it  was  that  of 
a  pale,  thoughtful-faced  woman,  singu- 
larly ill  suited  to  her  costume, — a  blue 
bodice  with  an  abnormally  long  point, 
and  a  high  powdered  structure  tower- 
ing above  her  head.     The  picture  was  a 


half-length,  and  only  the  first  swellings 
of  an  enormous  fardingale,  not  unlike 
the  later  crinoline,  were  indicated.  A 
greyhound  lay  on  a  red  cushion  at  her 
side,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  half- 
open  fan  of  antique  shape.  The  dress 
and  date  both  showed  the  picture  to  be 
a  little  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  The  face  was  pale,  rather  pinched, 
with  large,  startled,  dreamy  eyes  of  un- 
certain color ;  the  name  afiixed  was 
Dorothy  Norreys,  second  wife  of  the 
second  Baron  Morseley,  and  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  Earl  of  Oxcnford. 

Three  days  after  his  first  observation 
of  this  picture  there  was  a  new  influx 
of  visitors,  and  the  house  was  very  much 
crowded  ;  some  of  the  children  of  the 
house  had  their  little  guests  also,  and  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  Sherborne  was 
not  personally  introduced  to  all  his  fel- 
low-guests. When  about  midnight  he 
left  the  smoking-room,  still  full  of  noisy 
men,  and  was  crossing  the  hall  from 
which  the  principal  staircase  led,  he  saw 
a  little  ahead  of  him  a  lady  in  an  old- 
fashioned  olive -brown  silk  dress,  and 
politely  delayed  his  ascent  till  she  had 
gone  before  him.  The  staircase  Wiis  of 
dark  oak,  with  a  carved  balustrade  on 
the  outer  side,  and  a  panelling  of  oak  on 
the  inner,  while  the  wall  above  was 
studded  with  family  portraits,  each  set 
in  a  plain  oak  beading.  The  lady,  the 
sight  of  whose  figure  gave  young  Sher- 
borne an  odd  sensation,  passed  slowly  up, 
her  head  dress,  an  old-fashioned  mixture 
of  lace  and  plumes,  nodding,  and  her 
silk  gown  rustling,  as  she  went.  When 
she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  she 
turned  and  looked  round  steadily  and 
impressively,  her  face  distinctly  visible 
to  Slierborne  as  he  stood  on  the  second 
turn  or  landing  behind  her.  Her  long 
eyelashes  were  slowly  raised,  and  her 
straight  look  seemed  very  awful  to  the 
young  painter. 

Instinct  rather  than  reflection  made 
him  resolve  in  a  flash  to  see  where  this 
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strange 


guest 


went  to ;  and  when  she 
again  turned,  he  followed  her  along  the 
gallery  or  passage  until  he  saw  her  pause 
and — though  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed — 
disappear  before — or  was  it  through  ? — 
a  certain  door.  He  went  on  to  his  own 
room,  wondering  whether  he  had  seen  a 
ghost  or  only  some  half-lunatic  guest  of 
Lord  Morseley.  Consciousness  of  some- 
thing odd  made  him  think  the  figure 
unreal.  His  common  sense  told  him 
that,  if  this  were  so,  his  own  organs, 
whether  of  sight  or  of  digestion,  must 
be  at  fault.  The  next  day  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  asking  his  host  who  the 
lady  was  :  he  had  already  examined  the 
company  closely  at  breakfast,  and  neither 
features  nor  costume  like  hers  had  met 
his  eye.  Lord  Morseley  started  as  Sher- 
borne began  his  story,  and  questioned 
him  with  eager  curiosity  and  not  quite 
concealed  uneasiness,  till  on  the  young 
man's  asking  him  who  slept  in  the  room 
at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery,  where  a 
corner  door  stood  side  by  side  with  a 
swing-door  covered  with  red  baize,  he 
said  slowly, — 

"  By  all  accounts,  Mr.  Sherborne,  you 
must  have  seen  the  '  Brown  Lady.'  " 

"A  family  ghost?"  inquired  Sher- 
borne, with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  host,  evidently  re- 
lieved, as  though  he  had  expected  some 
expression  of  disbelief  which  he  could 
not  have  resented,  and  yet  would  have 
disliked  ;  "  it  is  said  there  is  o^ne, — Lady 
Dorothy  Norreys,  whose  picture,  you 
know,  hangs  in  the  green  room,  /have 
never  seen  the  apparition,  and  it  is  odd 
that  you,  a  stranger,  should  have  seen 
it.  I  believe  my  nephew  met  her  once, 
but  not  on  the  staircase,  though  she 
found  her  way  to  the  same  gallery  and 
door." 

"  Is  there  any  story  attached  to  that 
door?"  asked  Sherborne. 

"  I  never  heard  of  any,"  answered 
Lord  Morseley;  "  but  whenever  she  is 
seen  she  always  disappears  there.  Some- 
times she  has  been  seen  simply  standing 
there,  having  started  up  as  if  by  magic  ; 
in  fact,  no  one  has  ever  seen  her  hey  in 
to  appear, — open  a  door,  for  instance,  or 
come  from  any  visible  place." 


"  I  saw  her,"  said  Sherborne,  "  stand- 
ing on  the  lower  step  of  the  staircase  at 
first,  and  I  am  almost  sure  there  was 
no  one  there  two  seconds  before.  I 
had  just  turned  to  light  my  bedroom 
candle  on  the  hall  table,  and  no  one 
could  have  passed  me  during  those  few 
seconds  without  my  noticing  it.  Where 
does  that  door  lead  to,  by  the  way  ?" 

"  To  a  common  room,  used  for  some 
of  my  grandchildren's  little  friends, — a 
sort  of  nursery  ;  nothing  particular." 

"  I  heard  there  was  a  haunted  room 
in  the  house,"  said  the  young  man  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Yes,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wing," 
said  his  host ;  "  but  that  is  altogether  a 
separate  thing,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Brown  Lady.  It  is  the  room 
in  which  a  Cavalier  great-great-grand- 
uncle  of  mine  died  of  his  wounds, 
cursing  the  Protector,  and  hoping  he 
might  fight  Puritans  in  the  next  world 
to  all  eternity, — a  godless  old  wretch, 
but  a  fine  soldier  and  a  thorough  gentle- 
man," said  Lord  Morseley,  with  that 
unmistakably  proud  kind  of  apology 
which  is  really  a  boast. 

"  Well,"  said  Sherborne,  "  what  strikes 
me  most,  now  I  think  of  it,  is  the  faint 
likeness  between  the  ghost  and  its  por- 
trait. Is  the  picture  supposed  to  be 
like?" 

"  I  hardly  know ;  but  they  have  a 
portrait  of  her  at  Oxenford,  taken  before 
her  marriage,  which  is  much  more  like 
the  appearance  you  have  described,  and 
that  generally  described  by  those  who 
have  seen  our  ghost-ancestress,  than  our 
picture  of  her  here  is.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, may  resemble  what  she  was  at  the 
time  it  was  taken  :  she  was  about  thirty 
then." 

"  The  lady  I  saw  looked  older,"  said 
Sherborne  thoughtfully,  and  the  subject 
dropped.  The  catalogue  w:»s  made  in 
due  time,  and  the  artist  left  the  house, 
giving  Lord  Morseley  a  slightly-colored 
sketch  of  the  Brown  Lady,  which  he 
ever  afterward  showed  to  his  guests 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  ghost- 
story.  Meanwhile,  after  years  ot"  pa- 
tient, sil(;nt  struggle,  Shciborne  found 
himself  alone  in  the  worjd,  an  old  aunt 
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who  had  brought  him  up  having  died, 
blessing  him  for  his  unwearied  devotion 
to  her,  and  leaving  him  her  all, — four 
hundred  pounds  in  the  funds.  He  was 
still  as  poor  and  as  unknown  as  when, 
nine  years  before,  he  had  built  great 
hopes  on  the  catalogue  of  Lord  Morse- 
ley's  gallery.  Lord  Morseley  had  died 
not  long  after,  and,  his  son  being  less 
interested  in  art  than  in  farming,  Sher- 
borne had  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  connection,  and  was  still  merely  one 
among  hundreds  of  his  brotherhood,  as 
clever,  as  ambitious,  and  as  little  suc- 
cessful as  himself.  But  this  little 
fund  of  four  hundred  pounds  might 
do  much  for  a  man  who  did  not 
need,  while  in  health,  to  depend  on  its 
income  for  his  support:  so  Sherborne 
started  with  his  paraphernalia  for  Italy, 
and  in  due  time — sketching  in  the 
country  districts,  studying  in  the  city 
museums,  lounging  under  the  sky  which, 
while  it  is  so  inspiring  in  theory,  is  to 
an  Englishman  so  relaxing  in  practice — 
he  came  to  Florence. 

It  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  merry, 
free-and-easy  Austro-Italian  grand  dukes, 
and  Florence  was  as  much  a  social- 
political  as  an  artistic  centre.  An  aris- 
tocratic Geneva,  it  was  full  of  clever, 
plausible,  charming  exiles  of  all  nation- 
alities, many  of  them  tabooed  at  home 
by  the  standards  of  local  respectabil- 
ity, but  all  tolerant  themselves  of  any- 
thing and  everything  except  dulness. 
The  artists  were  by  far  the  least  bohe- 
mian  element  in  this  lax  and  pleasant 
society,  whose  fetes.,  whether  promis- 
cuous gatherings  before  a  soft-headed, 
white-uniformed  grand  duke,  a  dilettante 
English  nobleman  in  his  paradise  of  a 
villa,  or  a  delightfully  mysterious  Rus- 
sian princess,  neither  maid,  wife,  nor 
widow,  in  her  gorgeous  palace  got  up  a 
la  Medici^  were  models  of  elegance  and 
good  taste.  The  more  solid  and  un- 
impeachable tourists  did  not  disdain — 
or  perhaps  could  not  resist — mingling, 
for  the  short  time  they  spent  in  Flor- 
ence, with  this  pleasant  court  of  Armida ; 
and  Sherborne  therefore  found  himself 
one  day  walking  with  a  recent  acquaint- 
ance in  the  stately  garden  of  the  afore- 


said Russian  princess.  ♦  Under  the  ilexes 
shone  busts  of  the  classic  and  mediaeval 
poets  and  philosophers,  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  on  each  bench  sat  one  or 
two  people,  who,  young  or  old,  were  all 
in  some  way  distinguished  from  "  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson," — some  only  by 
rank,  a  few  only  by  vast  wealth,  fewer 
still  by  eccentricity  or  a  "  story"  in  the 
past,  a  good  many  by  wit,  dash,  impu- 
dence, success,  or  beauty. 

All  at  once  Sherborne  saw  at  a  little 
distance  a  young  girl  whose  face  vaguely 
but  certainly  reminded  him  of  one  he 
had  seen  before,  he  could  not  tell 
where  and  when,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  face  over  and  above  his 
recollection  of  the  other.  After  a  few 
minutes'  puzzled  search  in  his  memory, 
he  asked  his  companion  who  she  was. 

"  Lady  Dorothy  Norreys,"  was  the 
answer;  and  Sherborne  started  as  the 
remembrance  "of  the  "  Brown  Lady"  now 
flashed  distinctly  across  him.  Looking 
again,  he  saw  that  she  was  very  young, 
hardly  more  than  a  child ;  and  indeed 
he  learnt  afterward  that  she  was  not 
yet  "  grown  up,"  and  had  only  been 
allowed  by  her  father  to  be  present  at 
this  fete  as  a  great  favor,  because  her 
stay  in  Florence  was  to  be  short  and 
another  occasion  for  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  kind  of  pleasure  not  likely  to  occur. 
She  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  tall, 
fair  man,  not  more  than  twenty  years 
her  senior,  with  a  wearied  expression 
and  a  cynical  smile,  handsome  and  es- 
pecially dignified,  but  not,  thought  Sher- 
borne, the  person  to  whom  by  instinct 
one  would  confide  a  very  young  girl. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  about  this 
pair ;  nor  did  he  alter  his  judgment  when 
he  learnt  that  the  man  was  her  father ; 
yet  the  latter  seemed  to  take  an  even 
jealous  care  to  withdraw  her  from  com- 
panionship with  others.  It  came  about, 
by  one  of  the  most  natural  chances  pos- 
sible, that  Sherborne,  having  himself 
made  no  eflfort  toward  it,  was  intro- 
duced jointly  to  the  father  and  daughter, 
and  asked  by  a  common  acquaintance  to 
meet  them  the  following  day  at  a  quiet 
dinner  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
some   original    sketches   of    a   hitherto 
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neglected    subordinate    master    of    the 
Umbrian  school. 

He  met  her  again  and  again  after  that: 
her  father  had  a  slight  illness,  and  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Florence,  and  his 
doctor  advised  him  to  take  a  small  villa 
in  the  neighborhood  and  live  a  few 
months  in  absolute  quiet.  Thcit^  he 
said,  would  be  the  best  permanent  remedy 
he  could  prescribe,  and,  besides,  would 
suit  mademoiselle's  education  perfectly. 
The  father,  in  his  peremptory,  lover-like 
way,  was  passionately  fond  of  the  child, 
and  this  pretext  for  keeping  her  out  of 
society  was  welcome  to  him.  He  did 
as  he  was  requested,  and  Sherborne, 
hearing  of  it,  told  himself  that  he  was 
glad.  Yet  what  Lord  Oxenford  was  to 
him,  and  what  Lady  Dorothy  Norreys 
could  be,  he  did  not  like  to  put  into 
words.  He  was  fifteen  years  older  than 
the  girl,  and  almost  as  poor  and  obscure 
as  when  he  had  begun  his  career,  yet  he 
did  not  hide  from  himself  that  he  loved 
her.  One  day  he  was  surprised  at  re- 
ceiving a  note,  kind  and  courteous  in  tone, 
but  not  without  a  slight  undercurrent 
of  authority,  inviting  him  to  call  upon 
Lord  Oxenford.  The  villa  was  only 
five  miles  out  of  Florence, — a  dilapi- 
dated and  most  picturesque  house,  set 
in  a  formal  garden  long  gone  to  decay, 
whose  beauty  any  one  who  has  travelled 
in  Italy  can  picture  for  himself.  The 
country  around  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  prosperous,  cheerful,  teeming  na- 
ture, joyous  and  alive,  and  full  of  sub- 
tile suggestions  of  happiness  and  success 
to  the  artist  as  he  walked  out  to  his  ap- 
pointment. Lord  Oxenford  was  alone, 
reading  the  latest  English  quarterly  at 
an  English-looking  table  littered  with 
books ;  but  the  wide,  cool,  flowered 
space,  that  was  rather  a  hall  than  a 
room,  and  the  immensely  high  frescoed 
ceiling,  formed  a  purely  Italian  frame 
to  the  picture.  After  a  few  polite  pre- 
liminaries. Lord  Oxenford  said  frankly, — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Sherborne,  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor. 
My  daughter,  it  seems,  has  a  fancy  to 
learn  something  of  drawing,  and,  by 
and  by,  of  painting  too, — that  is,  if 
the  fancy  is  not  worn  out  by  that  time, 


thought 


I  would  ask  you  to 


"The   time? 
slowly  ;  "  but  I 


— and  I 
help  her.' 

Sherborne  bowed  in  silence,  and  the 
other  went  on : 

"  I  prefer  a  countryman  of  my  own  to 
an  Italian,  and  I  hope  I  can  make  it 
pleasant  for  you ;  you  might  like  to  study 
local  life,  and,  living  in  the  house  here 
for  a  few  months,  you  would  be  spared 
the  exertion  of  daily  hot  walks  or  rides 
in  search  of  unhackneyed  subjects.  Be- 
sides, I  should  be  glad  of  a  companion 
of  my  own  sex.  Dorothy  does  not  enter 
into  these  kinds  of  interests  yet,"  he 
said,  as  he  pointed  to  his  pamphlets  and 
books.  "  What  do  you  say  to  it?  Can 
you  spare  the  time?" 

yes,"    said    Sherborne 

am  afraid,  nevertheless, 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  tempted." 

"  Does  it  interfere  with  any  plans 
already  made?"  asked  his  host,  with  a 
shade  of  haughtiness  which  he  strove  to 
hide. 

"  No,"  said  Sherborne  reluctantly. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  teach- 
ing ?"  urged  the  other  again.  "  I  know 
some  artists  have  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  very 
young  ones,  I  believe." 

"  No,  I  have  none,  as  a  rule,"  said 
the  artist,  still  slowly,  and  with  an  odd 
constraint,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  make  his  re- 
fusal polite  without  telling  an  untruth. 

"  Then  you  will  accept  my  little  ar- 
rangement," said  Lord  Oxenford  quick- 
ly. "  You  shall  not  regret  it,  I  assure 
you.  Lady  Dorothy  is  a  very  docile 
pupil,  and  I  shall  claim  as  much  of  your 
time  as  you  are  disposed  to  spare  me ; 
and,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
it." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  think  it  is 
not  feasible,  Lord  Oxenford,"  said  Sher- 
borne rather  awkwardly.  "  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you  for  proposing  it,  and  for 
the  generosity  of  which  I  feel  sure  it  is 
a  pretext ;  but  I  have  no  choice  at  pres- 
ent but  to  decline  it." 

"  But  why  ?"  said  his  host  somewhat 
testily. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  tell 
you  why  ?"  And  the  artist  felt  himself 
redden  as  he  spoke. 

Lord  Oxenford  shrugged  his  shoulders 
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and  tapped  liis  open  review  impatiently 
with  the  paper-knife  as  he  answered,  a 
little  coldly,  "  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
a  good  reason,  and  I  will  not  press  you 
further ;  but  I  am  disappointed,  I  will 
confess." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Sherborne 
plunged  in  clumsily  :  "If  I  can  save 
you  trouble  in  finding  a  master  for 
Lady  Dorothy,  pray  command  me.  Lord 
Oxenford.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing you  want  done." 

"  Thanks.  If  I  bore  malice,  /should 
refuse ;  but,  you  see,  I  am  too  lazy  to 
say  no.  I  will  rely  upon  you ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  can  find  me  a 
companion  as  well  as  my  daughter  a 
teacher." 

"  I  think  I  know  one  who  would  be 
all  you  could  wish  for, — only  he  is  a 
foreigner." 

"  Well,  I  speak  Italian  as  easily  as 
English,"  said  Lord  Oxenford  :  "  in  fact, 
my  people  call  me  half  a  foreigner." 

Sherborne  named  his  friend,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man  of  the  world  as 
well  as  an  artist,  a  widower,  little  over 
forty,  who  ten  years  ago  had  had  a  toler- 
ably good  place  in  Paris,  but  had  lost 
it  through  a  change  of  government,  and 
was  now  only  eager  to  earn  enough  to 
educate  his  children,  having  resigned  his 
hopes  of  personal  fame. 

Two  days  after,  Sherborne  accompanied 
his  friend  to  Lord  Oxenford's  house,  and, 
having  dined  with  the  family,  left  the 
new  inmate  to  make  his  own  way.  But, 
though  he  had  refused  the  dangerous 
post,  he  could  not  resist  accepting  Lord 
Oxenford's  invitation  to  visit  at  the 
house  now  and  then.  He  would  stroll 
out  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the 
chance  of  sitting  half  an  hour  at  table 
with  Dorothy,  or  of  walking  round  the 
garden  with  her  before  taking  a  hand 
at  whist  with  her  father,  her  drawing- 
master,  and  her  governess,  while  she  sat 
on  a  low  sofa,  busy  with  her  embroidery 
and  silent  as  a  mouse, — as  became  the 
daughter  of  an  inveterate  whist-player. 
On  one  occasion  —  during  a  stroll  in 
the  garden,  where  she  had  planted 
bright  common  flowers  in  masses  which 
the  stone  coping  of  the  dried-up  pool 


she  had  chosen  as  a  mammoth  bed 
framed  with  a  fantastic  border  of  gray 
and  yellow — Dorothy  told  him  some  of 
her  childish  remembrances,  and,  the  sub- 
ject of  ghost-stories  coming  up,  related 
an  experience  of  her  own. 

"  I  was  staying  once  at  Morseley, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  girl,"  she  said. 

Sherborne  turned  quickly  toward  her 
as  she  mentioned  the  name. 

"  Do  you  know  the  place  ?"  she  asked, 
noticing  his  start. 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  there  once,"  he  said  ab- 
sently. 

"  It  was  nine  years  ago,  and  I  was 
eight  years  old,"  said  Dorothy.  "  There 
was  a  large  party  of  grown-up  people, 
and  so  the  rooms  were  all  taken  up,  and 
nurse  and  I  had  to  be  put  the  first  night 
in  a  room  that  was  never  used,  because 
it  was  said  to  be  haunted.  But  I  did 
not  hear  about  that  till  afterward ;  only 
it  was  strange  I  should  see  what  I  did, 
not  knowing  it  was  haunted." 

"  Was  it  in  the  wing?"  asked  Sher- 
borne. 

"  Yes.  You  seem  to  know  the  place 
quite  well,  Mr.  Sherborne.  I  was  de- 
lio-hted  with  the  room  :  it  was  laro;e,  and 
had  a  big  four-post  bedstead  of  carved  oak, 
with  red-velvet  hangings  ;  and  I  thought 
the  view  over  the  lake  and  the  ruins 
beautiful.  My  nurse  slept  in  the  bed,  and 
there  was  a  little  cot  put  close  by  it  for 
me.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  woke 
suddenly,  and  saw  a  bright  light  flooding 
the  wall.  It  frightened  me  dreadfully, 
but  I  could  not  move  or  speak,  only  look 
with  all  my  eyes.  Figures  of  men  fight- 
ing seemed  to  pass  over  the  wall  like  the 
reflections  of  a  magic-lantern,  and  the 
groups  went  backward  and  forward, 
shouting,  as  1  thought.  I  saw  red  coats 
and  black,  and  heard  horrible,  vague 
noises,  and  sometimes  saw  the  flashing 
of  fire-arms.  I  looked  round  to  my 
nurse  for  help,  but  I  could  not  call  her. 
She  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and,  child  as 
I  was,  I  could  see  she  was  not  awake, 
though  her  eyes  were  open  and  fixecj^ 
and  she  seemed  to  be  making  signs  to 
the  figures,  talking  to  them,  and  motion- 
ing them  to  go  away,  while  they  went 
on  yelling  and  fighting.     Suddenly  it  all 
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vanished.  I  did  not  go  to  sleep  again, 
but  I  kept  my  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes till  daylight  came.  It  was  some 
years  before  I  told  my  nurse,  or  any  one 
else,  about  what  I  had  seen,  and,  when  I 
did,  she  was  surprised,  and  told  me  it 
was  all  a  dream  of  my  own  ;  she  had  no 
remembrance  of  it." 

Dorothy  paused,  rather  awe-struck  by 
the  mere  repetition  of  her  experience, 
and  Sherborne,  simply  to  break  the 
silence,  observed,  "  That  must  have  been 
the  same  year  I  was  there.  I  remember 
there  were  some  children  there  at  the 
time." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Dorothy.  "  After- 
ward I  was  there  again,  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  they  slept  in  a  room  imme- 
diately below  the  haunted  room.  One 
night  my  aunt  was  awakened  by  a  vio- 
lent knocking  overhead,  as  of  heavy 
bodies  falling  or  being  thrown  about  on 
the  floor.  My  uncle  heard  it  too  ;  and, 
as  there  was  a  little  turret-staircase  that 
wound  up  to  the  floor  above  out  of  their 
room,  he  lit  a  candle  and  went  up.  The 
door  of  the  room  was  open,  and  of  course 
there  was  no  one  there ;  then  he  went 
through,  out  by  the  opposite  door,  and 
came  back  to  my  aunt  by  the  gallery 
and  the  great  staircase, — the  brown  stair- 
case, as  they  used  to  call  it ;  you  re- 
member ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sherborne,  with  an  odd 
thrill. 

''  Well,"  said  the  girl,  who  seemed 
more  interested  as  she  went  on,  "  when 
I  grew  older,  I  often  went  into  that 
room,  and  used  to  stand  close  by  the 
bed,  just  where  my  cot  had  stood,  and 
try  to  account  for  that  strange  sight  I 
had  seen,  and  which  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve to  have  been  a  dream.  It  had 
appeared  on  the  wall  opposite  the  win- 
dows, which  had  been  closed  with  heavy 
red-damask  curtains.  The  paper  on  the 
wall  was  of  a  dull  green,  with  a  very  slight 
pattern  ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  moon- 
light could  have  caused  the  eff"ect  all 
along  and  across  the  breadth  of  the  wall, 
nor  that  lurid  light  which  first  woke  me 
up. 

"  Then  it  was  moonlight  at  the  time?" 
said  Sherborne.      "  It   could   not  have 


been  the  time  I  was  there,  for  there 
was  no  moonlight  till  the  last  week  of 
my  stay,  and  I  remember  all  the  children 
except  those  belonging  to  the  house  left 
two  weeks  before  I  did.  I  was  making 
a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  the  time." 

"  Oh,  were  you  ?"  said  Dorothy  eager- 
ly. "  I  was  there  then,  too  ;  but  that 
was  two  months  after  I  saw  that  horrid 
scene  in  the  haunted  room." 

"  And  what  room  did  you  sleep  in 
then  ?"  asked  Sherborne. 

"  The  one  I  generally  had,  with  a 
door  in  a  corner, — the  farthest  in  the 
gallery  above  the  staircase." 

Sherborne  was  silent. 

After  a  pause  she  asked  him,  "  Did 
you  ever  see  a  ghost?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Brown  Lady  of  Morseley  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  laughed  Dorothy  ; 
"  she  was  my*  aunt,  ever  so  many  degrees 
back,  you  know ;  and  I  sometimes  used 
to  call  her  my  ghost-godmother,  because 
her  name  and  mine  are  the  same.  They 
say  she  walks  about  at  night  at  Morseley  ; 
but  that  is  not  half  so  good  a  story  as 
mine." 

"  If  you  had  seen  her,  Lady  Dorothy," 
said  the  artist,  "  you  would  think  it  a 
much  better  one." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  girl  lightly. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  her  his- 
tory ?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  little.  She  married  Lord 
Morseley,  you  know ;  but  she  had  loved 
some  one  else  before,  and  it  broke  her 
heart :  so  tradition  says,  at  least." 

"  But  she  lived  some  time  after  she 
was  married." 

"  Oh,  yes :  she  was  thirty-six  when 
she  died,  and  she  married  when  she  was 
twenty-four." 

"  Does  the  story  tell  who  it  was  she 
loved?"  said  Sherborne,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Her  foster-brother,"  said  Dorothy, 
suddenly  subdued,  and  in  a  hesitating, 
conscious  way. 

"  And  he  was  too  poor  and  too  low 
for  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Her  parents  thought  so,"  said  Dor- 
othy, in  an  undertone. 

Sherborne   suddenly  struck  a  switch 
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cried  the  girl. 


he  carried  in  his  hand  at  one  of  the  tall 
lilies  growing  in  amphora-shaped  vases 
along  the  terraced  walk,  and  brought  its 
white  hanging:  blossoms  in  a  shower  to 
the  ground. 

"  Oh,  the  poor  lilies  ! 
"  Mr.  Sherborne  !" 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?     I  was  very  awkward." 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  flowers, 
and  told  her  to  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  moss 
in  the  great  faience  dish  on  the  table  in 
the  drawing-room.  And  so  the  conver- 
sation ended. 

He  was  rather  absent-minded  that 
evening  at  whist,  and  it  was  a  fortnight 
before  he  came  again. 

He  determined  to  go  away :  he  had 
always  meant  to  go  to  Rome,  and  he 
had  learned  enough  now  at  Florence. 
The  next  time  he  went  to  the  villa  he 
intended  to  say  good-by  to  his  friends. 
But,  though  he  meant  to  do  this  in  pub- 
lic and  in  an  ofi"-hand  way,  his  purpose 
failed  him.  He  feared  that  some  start 
or  look  on  Dorothy's  part  would  call  at- 
tention to  her  if  he  announced  his  de- 
parture abruptly  ;  and  yet  why  tell  her 
in  private,  if  he  had  no  more  to  tell  ? 
In  this  undecided  mood  he  sauntered 
out  on  the  terraced  walk  as  usual,  and 
presently,  quite  naturally,  found  himself 
alone  with  Dorothy. 

They  talked  of  indifferent  subjects: 
she  was  not  very  intellectual,  but  on  the 
few  occasions  when  he  launched  out  into 
speculative  talk  she  would  listen  with 
that  rare  gift  of  sympathy  more  often 
found  in  women  in  whom  the  rest  of  the 
world  see  nothing  than  in  those  who  per- 
sonally leave  a  mark  on  their  time.  This 
time  he  talked  by  snatches,  and  not  too 
easily  ;  while  she,  following  his  lead,  was 
rather  silent  than  otherwise,  instinctively 
avoiding  that  awkward  assumption  of 
ease  with  which  an  older  woman  would 
have  covered  her  unspoken  conscious- 
ness. Sherborne  was  natural  through 
bluntness  and  manliness,  Dorothy  through 
youth  and  by  an  instinct  as  yet  unper- 
verted  by  society. 

After  a  longer  pause  than  usual,  the 
artist  said  slowly,  "  Lady  Dorothy,  I  am 
going  away  next  week." 


"  Are  you  ?"  she  said,  and  looked 
up  at  him,  her  long  eyelashes  lifting 
slowly  and  her  large,  dark,  rather  sad 
eyes  gazing  full  at  him. 

It  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  stood 
once  more  on  the  brown  staircase  at 
Morseley,  facing  the  slight  figure  in 
olive-brown  silk. 

"  I  am  going  to  Rome,"  he  added. 

"  Oh !"  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp  : 
"  so  shall  we,  next  year." 

He  understood  her. 

''  I  cannot  be  sure  of  being  there 
then,"  he  went  on,  "  so  I  must  say 
good-by  to  you  now.  It  has  been  very 
pleasant  here  this  summer,  and  I  shall 
always  remember  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  an  uncertain 
voice,  "  very  pleasant." 

"  And  if  we  do  not  meet  in  Rome 
next  year,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "you 
must  let  me  thank  you  now  for  all  the 
pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  here  and 
the  pleasure  your  garden  has  given  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  took  it 
in  silence  ;  each  trembled  in  the  other's 
long  clasp. 

Then  he  said  cheerfully,  "It  is  time 
to  go  in  to  whist  now." 

Dorothy  knew  that  one  tear  would  be- 
tray her,  and  she  went  straight  to  her 
low  sofa  and  embroidery-frame  as  un- 
flinchingly as  a  soldier  to  his  post  on  the 
battle-field.  As  she  poured  out  the  tea 
for  the  party,  after  the  rubber  was 
over,  Sherborne,  carefully  preluding  his 
announcement  by  a  few  words  he  knew 
she  would  understand  as  a  warning  of 
what  was  coming,  told  his  host  of  his 
intended  departure.  She  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  at  him,  as  she  felt  she  was 
expected  to  do,  as  all  the  others  did  ;  and 
he  carefully  abstained  from  meeting  that 
look,  which  he  felt  rather  than  saw.  A 
few  commonplaces  followed,  and  he  soon 
took  his  leave,  the  last  hand-clasp  with 
Dorothy  being  the  only  token  he  dared 
give  her  of  his  sympathy.  Even  to 
himself  he  did  not  confess  he  had  won 
her  love.  Let  the  doubt  remain  a  doubt, 
since  he  had  not  the  right  to  solve  it 
openly. 

Once  in  Rome,  he  resolutely  set  to 
work  at  his  art,  eschet^ed  society,  whether 
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professional  or  not,  and  in  every  way  be- 
haved as  a  rational,  strong-willed  man, 
except  in  this,  that  he  kept  in  his  bed- 
room one  little  picture,  slightly  colored, 
of  a  lady  in  an  olive-brown  dress,  and 
with  an  old-fashioned  head-dress,  stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  a  dark  staircase,  only 
the  face  was  that  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
instead  of  that  of  a  woman  of  thirty- 
three.  Very  few  men  were  ever  admit- 
ted into  this  room  ;  and  if  any  one  asked 
whom  the  picture  represented,  he  would 
say,  "  It  is  only  a  copy  of  a  family  por- 
trait that  struck  my  fancy  years  ago  in 
an  old  English  country-house." 

He  had  been  eight  months  at  Rome, 
when,  just  before  the  Carnival,  one  of  his 
English  friends,  happening  to  glance  at 
the  picture,  said,  "  By  the  way,  how 
curiously  like  that  is  to  a  girl  I  saw  last 
night ! — one  of  the  '  swells,'  you  know." 

''  Who  ?"  said  Sherborne,  as  carelessly 
as  he  could  manage. 

"  Lady  Dorothy  Norreys.  She  has 
just  come ;  and  they  say  she  is  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  they  go  home,  to  a 
young  lord  who  is  travelling  with  them. 
Lucky  devil !" 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  said  Sherborne. 

'*  The  Marquess  of  Edyngton,  who  is 
just  twenty-one  and  come  into  a  fortune 
of — I  don't  know  what ;  the  golden 
fleece,  in  fact,  accumulated  and  multi- 
plied during  his  minority." 

"  Where  did  you  see  her  ?"  said  Sher- 
borne. 

"Oh,  at  the  ball,  last  night,  at  the 
British  Embassy.  Pity  you  would  not 
go,  Sherborne :  they'd  have  let  in  any 
decent  Englishman,  you  know, — if  you 
would  only  have  contrived  to  get  a  card. 
There  were  lots  of  beauties  there  ;  but 
they  were  immensely  disappointed  at 
finding  the  best  parti  already  snapped 
up.  It  seems  he  has  been  staying  with 
them  in  Florence,  and  they  are  second 
cousins  or  something,  and  she  has  not 
much  money,  and  the  title  goes  to  Lord 
Oxenford's  nephew  :  so  it  is  all  a  very 
pleasant  little  family  arrangement.  Did 
you  come  across  them  at  Florence  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  used  to  see  Lord  Oxenford 
now  and  then,"  said  Sherborne. 

He  debated  a  long  time  with  himself 


whether  he  should  call  upon  Lord  Oxen- 
ford  at  his  hotel.  At  last  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  his  cowardice  ;  for  he  had 
a  longing  to  know  if  the  engagement  was 
absolute  and  to  see  how  the  young  couple 
looked  and  behaved  toward  each  other. 

Lord  Oxenford  was  delighted  to  see 
him,  and  at  once  told  him  of  the  event 
which  was  occupying  all  his  thoughts. 
Sherborne  congratulated  him,  but  re- 
marked, in  a  steady,  natural  voice,  that 
Lady  Dorothy  seemed  very  young  of  her 
age,  and  that  marriage  had  responsibil- 
ities which  her  childishness  would  be 
hardly  yet  fit  to  bear. 

Lord  Oxenford  looked  blank,  but  an- 
swered frankly,  after  a  pause, — 

"  Well,  I  know  there  is  some  truth  in 
that :  she  is  young,  and  she  has  seen 
nothing  of  the  world,  not  even  what 
one  London  season  could  show  her.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  very 
unfit  guardian  for  the  child ;  I  may 
marry  again  one  of  these  days,  and  I 
could  not  bear  any  one  to  lord  it  over 
her ;  and,  besides,  she  is  cut  out  for  a 
wife  and  mother.  As  soon  as  her  lot  is 
settled  she  will  take  to  it  lovingly  as  well 
as  dutifully  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  should  have  shrunk  from  anything 
like  the  possibility  of  her  having  an  un- 
desirable love-affair." 

"  You  would  have  disliked  the  part 
of  marplot  to  '  love's  young  dream,'  " 
Sherborne  managed  to  answer,  in  an 
even  voice.  "  But  you  might  have  taken 
the  opposite  for  a  novelty, — that  of  the 
providence  which  occasionally  lets  the 
course  of  true  love  run  smooth." 

"  No,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  that  is  be- 
yond me."     And  he  spoke  chillingly. 

"Is  Lady  Dorothy  at  home?"  asked 
the  artist. 

"  No.  By  the  way,  would  you  object 
to  painting  her  portrait  for  me?" 

Sherborne  hesitated  :  "  How  many 
sittings  could  she  give  me  ?" 

"  Three  or  four,  and  some  more  when 
we  return  from  Naples  at  Easter.  After 
that  we  go  home  for  the  wedding ;  but 
I  shall  be  back  next  autumn,  and  will 
settle  about  taking  possession  of  the 
picture  then." 

"  The  time  is  short  for  a  good  picture, 
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and  I  should  not  care  to  give  you  a 
slovenly  specimen  of  my  brush,"  said 
Sherborne  gravely.  "  I  will  think  over 
it." 

"  Very  well.  And  now  tell  me  how 
you  have  been  getting  on." 

Sherborne  was  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  that  evening  when  the  party 
started  for  an  entertainment  at  one  of 
the  embassies.  Dorothy  wore  white, 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  over  her  shoulders, 
and  a  camellia  in  her  hair :  she  looked 
very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  downcast, 
as  if  she  did  not  care,  as  most  very 
young  girls  would,  for  the  admiring  and 
obsequious  crowd  gathered  round  the 
carriage.  The  young  fiance  was  with 
them ;  indeed,  Dorothy  was  leaning  on 
his  arm :  he  was  small  and  good-natured- 
looking,  unpretentious,  and  quite  boyish. 
Sherborne  could  scarcely  hate  him  for 
anything  tangible ;  but  he  clinched  his 
fist  nervously  under  his  plaid  which  he 
wore  German-fashion  across  his  shoul- 
ders, and  thought, — 

"  He  does  not  know  what  a  treasure 
he  has  got,  the  dolt." 

The  next  day  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Lord  Oxenford  to  say  he  would  under- 
take the  portrait,  and  that  three  sittings 
would  be  enough  at  present.  He  did 
not  go  to  the  hotel  again  till  the  day 
fixed  for  the  first  sitting,  but  he  watched 
the  carriage  start  with  the  whole  party 
for  the  Corso,  where  the  Carnival  was 
now  at  its  full.  He  had  declined  a 
place  in  the  balcony  which  Lord  Oxen- 
ford  had  secured,  but,  dressed  in  a  black 
domino,  posted  himself  in  full  view  of 
it,  on  the  narrow  sidewalk.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Dorothy.  She  looked  not 
what  a  happy  bride-expectant  should  be, 
but  so  listless  as  to  have  lost  all  natural 
and  childish  buoyancy,  even  amid  the 
Carnival  excitement,  which  was  a  new 
thino;  to  her. 

A  band  of  iron  seemed  tightening 
round  Sherborne's  heart  as  he  went,  a 
few  days  later,  to  keep  his  appointment. 
Lord  Oxenford  was  genial  and  courteous 
as  ever,  the  governess  greeted  him  as  an 
old  friend,  and  Dorothy  came  forward 
with  shy,  silent  grace  and  a  little  wan 
smile  and  shook  hands.     He  could  not 


resist  giving  her  hand  a  second's  press- 
ure, when  she  turned  quickly  and  said 
something  about  the  light.  He  saw  she 
had  spoken  in  haste  to  conceal  her 
emotion,  and  he  grew  more  hopelessly 
perplexed  than  ever.  The  sitting  be- 
gan :  the  governess  sat  by  the  window, 
sewing,  and  Lord  Oxenford  left  the 
room,  saying  to  his  daughter, — 

"  I  will  bring  Edyngton  in  as  soon  as 
he  comes." 

Sherborne,  in  pity,  talked  fast,  and 
without  looking  at  his  model  more  than 
he  could  help,  asking  no  questions,  but 
telling  her  of  his  work,  his  friends,  and 
the  fine  things  to  be  seen  in  Rome. 
She  answered  in  monosyllables  now  and 
then,  and  he  often  turned  to  the  gov- 
erness, compelling  her  to  speak,  for  he 
dreaded  silence  more  than  anything,  and 
the  child  was  powerless  to  help  him. 
Half  an  hour  passed,  and  steps  and 
voices  on  the  stairs  told  him  that  an- 
other trial  was  near.  Lord  Edyngton 
came  in,  frank  and  boyish,  praised  the 
sketch,  and  spoke  pleasantly  and  natu- 
rally to  the  artist :  there  was  no  assump- 
tion of  superiority  or  any  other  nonsense 
or  conventionality  in  his  manner ;  but 
Sherborne  found  it  hard  work  to  be  as 
blameless  in  speech  and  behavior  as  his 
rival.  The  second  sitting  passed  much 
in  the  same  way,  and  it  was  not  before 
the  third,  and  then  by  accident,  that 
Sherborne  found  himself  alone  for  a 
few  minutes  with  Dorothy.  He  let  the 
precious  moments  pass,  and  worked 
resolutely  on,  refraining  from  even  a 
professional  look  at  her,  until  he  heard 
her  give  a  little  strangled  sob,  and,  look- 
ing up,  saw  her  slip  from  her  chair  in 
a  faint.  As  he  sprang  to  her  side  he 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  the 
bell  violently,  but  not  to  restrain  his 
tongue ;  though  whether  or  not  she 
heard  his  smothered  exclamation  "  My 
darling  !"  he  could  not  tell.  She  seemed 
already  unconscious  when  he  lifted  her 
and  rapidly  kissed  her  pale  forehead. 
By  the  time  the  bell  was  answered  and 
the  governess  came  hurrying  in  with 
two  scared  servants,  the  girl  was 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  and  Sherborne 
stood  decorously  bending  over  it,  moist- 
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ening  her  forehead  with  iced  water  from 
a  pitcher  on  the  marble  console.  He 
left  before  she  recovered  consciousness, 
and,  though  he  sent  to  make  inquiries 
twice  the  following  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing walked  for  an  hour  up  and  down 
under  her  windows,  he  made  no  open 
appearance,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  take 
leave  of  his  friends.  He  *aw  their  de- 
parture for  Naples  mentioned  in  a  news- 
paper three  days  later,  and  forthwith 
grimly  attacked  his  work  of  perfecting 
Dorothy's  portrait  as  much  as  he  could 
during  her  absence.  He  grew  more 
self-contained  and  misanthropic  than 
ever,  and  his  artist  friends  jokingly  de- 
clared he  was  keeping  Lent  and  meant 
to  astonish  them  by  turning  Trappist. 

A  few  days  after  Easter  he  received  a 
note  from  Lord  Oxenford,  telling  him 
that  he  must  make  the  best  he  could 
of  what  sittings  could  be  crowded  into 
a  week,  as  their  stay  at  Rome  would 
be  hurried  and  their  plans  had  been 
much  changed.  The  tone  of  the  letter 
was  not  so  cheerful  and  even-tempered 
as  that  of  Lord  Oxenford's  generally- 
pleasant  correspondence,  and,  though 
still  perplexed,  Sherborne  intuitively 
breathed  more  freely.  He  called  at  the 
hotel  the  same  evening,  and  found  his 
friend  absent-minded  and  disturbed :  it 
was  evident  things  had  somehow  gone 
against  his  wishes.  Presently  the  truth 
came  out :  Lord  Oxenford  needed  a  vent 
to  his  feelings,  and  Sherborne  was  the 
safest  man  at  hand. 

"  The  fact  is,  Sherborne,"  he  said,  as 
he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and 
pushed  a  cigar-case  across  the  table  to 
his  visitor,  "  that  foolish  child  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  she  would  rather 
wait  another  year  before  she  is  married, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  of  no  avail.  Of 
course  I  can't  force  her  to  marry  Edyng- 
ton  out  of  hand ;  but,  as  she  has  known 
him  from  a  baby,  I  do  not  see  what  one 
year  more  will  add  to  her  knowledge. 
Then  I  wanted  to  come  back  here  and 
be  quiet  after  her  wedding;  whereas 
now  I  shall  have  to  '  go  in'  for  a  Lon- 
don season  and  chaperonage  to  any  ex- 
tent. If  she  goes  home  at  all,  of  course 
ebe  must  be  '  presented,'  and  '  go  out,' 


and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  a  dreadful 
bore." 

"  Haven't  you  any  friend  who  would 
chaperon  her, — her  aunt?"  said  Sher- 
borne, for  the  sake  of  saying  something, 
while  inexpressible  feelings  were  making 
a  tumult  within  him. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  find  some  way,"  said 
his  friend  discontentedly.  "  However, 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose  at  present. 
You  see,  we  must  hurry  home  to  be  in 
time  for  the  best  parties,  and  there  are  a 
thousand  things  to  be  done :  so  our  time 
here  is  very  short.  You  can  come  to- 
morrow and  begin.  We  leave  here  to- 
morrow week." 

One  would  have  thought,  to  see  the 
artist  going  home,  that  some  superlative 
piece  of  good  fortune  had  unexpectedly 
befallen  him  :  he  was  positively  radiant. 
The  next  day,  as  he  greeted  Lady  Doro- 
thy, a  change  as  apparent  showed  itself 
in  her.  She  was  herself  again, — shy 
and  pale  and  childish,  but  not  weighed 
down  and  constrained  as  before :  she 
chattered  of  her  own  accord,  and  gave 
Sherborne  a  full  account  of  all  she  had 
seen  at  Naples ;  and  once  when  she 
incidentally  mentioned  her  fiance  she 
called  him  frankly  "  a  dear,  good  boy." 
At  the  second  sitting,  the  two  were  again 
accidentally  left  alone,  and  then  Dor- 
othy, with  the  desperate  courage  which 
in  some  very  young  girls  comes  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  an  inspiration, 
nerving  them  for  a  moment,  and  a  mo- 
ment only,  but  that  chosen  with  skill  such 
as  no  sibyl  could  command,  she  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Sherborne,"  she  said  very 
gravely,  her  large  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  his,  "  papa  told  you  that  Edyngton 
and  I  had  settled  about  waiting  for  a 
year,  didn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Dorothy,"  he  answered, 
trembling. 

"  I  think  I  was  right,"  she  resumed 
slowly,  "  because — you  remember  what 
I  told  you  about  the  Brown  Lady  ?"  she 
added  suddenly. 

"  Yes." 

"  She  should  have  remained  unmarried 
rather  than  do  as  she  did,  Mr.  Sherborne; 
and  Edyngton  understood  me  when  I 
told  him  so." 
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"  Did  you  tell  your  father  ?" 

''  No  ;  only  that  I  wanted  to  wait." 

"  Then  are  you  still  engaged  to  Lord 
Edyngton,  Lady  Dorothy  ?"  She  smiled 
faintly,  and  her  color  rose.  The  spirit 
that  seemed  to  urge  her  before  now 
made  place  for  her  ordinary  girlish  reti- 
cence, and  she  grew  confused. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  marry 
him,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  he 
knows  it." 

"  But,"  said  Sherborne,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  forcing  himself  to  speak,  "  Lady 
Dorothy,  you  should  not  let  your  father 
be  under  any  mistake  about  this.  You 
should  be  straightforward  and  tell  him 
just  how  matters  stand  :  he  has  as  much 
right  to  know  as  Lord  Edyngton." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  simply. 

"  Then  Lord  Edyngton  should  tell 
him." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  bright- 
ening in  her  manner.  "  I  did  not  want 
to  keep  anything  back  that  ought  to 
be  told,  but  I  was  afraid.  I  will  ask 
Edyngton  to  make  it  clear  to  him." 

Sherborne  went  on  painting  in  silence 
till  she  began  again  : 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  London  to 
live,  Mr.  Sherborne?" 

"  I  hardly  know  yet." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  stay  and  live 
here,  as  some  artists  do,  are  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Why  do  you  ask. 
Lady  Dorothy  ?" 

She  did  not  answer;  and  at  that' 
moment  the  governess  came  in  again. 
The  last  sitting  passed  without  any  op- 
portunity for  private  talk  ;  but  Dorothy 
looked  at  him  several  times  with  such 
a  pathetic,  yearning  expression  that  he 
felt  strengthened  and  comforted,  as  if 
she  had  given  the  assurance  which  he 
still  considered  he  could  not  in  honor 
ask.  He  pressed  her  hand  at  parting, 
and  promised  to  see  them  off  the  next 
day,  if  he  could  be  of  any  use. 

He  was  at  the  station  long  before  the 
servants,  and  engaged  a  private  com- 
partment for  the  party.  As  they  came 
on  the  platform  he  was  ready  to  receive 
them  and  burden  himself  with  the  usual 
superfluities  of  unnecessary  baggage. 
The  one  moment  which  chance  afforded 


him  for  unobserved  intercourse  with 
Dorothy  he  used  only  to  clasp  her  hand 
and  say,  "  God  bless  you,  Lady  Dorothy !" 
but  her  answering  look  and  her  silence 
were  all  he  needed.  Just  as  the  train 
started  he  took  from  his  button-hole  a 
tiny  bunch  of  scented  violets,  and,  with 
a  look  at  Lord  Oxenford,  said,  "  Will 
you  allow  Lady  Dorothy  to  accept  this 
last  little  breath  of  Rome?"  and  then ^ 
raising  his  hat,  and  dropping  the  violets 
on  the  vacant  seat  next  the  girl,  he 
stepped  back  and  watched  the  train 
move  off.  Is  it  strange  that  he  was 
not  unhappy  ? 

Lord  Oxenford  was  not  to  leave  Lon- 
don before  the  third  week  in  July,  and 
by  that  time  Sherborne  decided  that  he 
too  should  be  in  England,  as  he  knew 
he  should  have  no  chance  of  seeing 
Dorothy  after  she  left  town.  It  was  a 
bright,  hot  day  when  he  called  at  her 
father's  house :  she  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  dressed  for  a  drive,  wear- 
ing one  of  her  favorite  colors,  pearl 
gray,  from  head  to  foot.  She  looked 
older  than  the  short  lapse  of  time  ac- 
counted for,  but  very  bright  and  happy. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry,  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
to  look  at  her  was  happiness  to  him. 
Lord  Oxenford  had  written  to  him  to 
bring  the  portrait,  and  the  last  touches 
were  to  be  given  to  it  this  month,  be- 
fore the  father  and  daughter  started  for 
Scotland. 

"  By  the  way,  Sherborne,"  said  Lord 
Oxenford,  "  you  are  a  sportsman,  I'll  be 
bound  ;  couldn't  you  spare  two  or  three 
weeks  next  month,  or  in  September  or 
October,  just  as  you  like,  to  do  some- 
thing on  the  moors?  Beautiful  country, 
too,  for  sketching,  you  know." 

Sherborne  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Why,  St.  Anthony  was  nothing  to 
you,"  laughed  his  friend.  "  Does  noth- 
ing ever  tempt  you?" 

The  artist's  face  grew  suddenly  grave, 
but  he  answered  lightly, — 

"  I  am  a  working-man,  and  can't 
afford  guns  and  knickerbockers  and 
such  frivolities." 

"  Why,  every  shop-boy  has  his  holiday, 
and  you  have  no  one's  leave  to  ask." 
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"  Ten  years  hence  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  holidays,"  said  Sher- 
borne. 

"  You  won't  leave  a  loop-hole  for 
changing  your  mind  ?  I  may  not  have 
the  '  box'  next  year ;  and  it  is  a  pity. 
You  look  like  a  good  shot,  too." 

"  I  used  to  be  a  fair  one,  but  I  am 
out  of  practice.  I  don't  deny  I  should 
like  it  immensely,  but  I  must  say  no. 
You  won't  think  me  ungrateful?" 


"I 

reply, 


wish, 


said  Lord  Oxenford,  in 
"  that  I  had  had  your  secret  of 
saying  no  and  sticking  to  it  when  I  was 
young.  Well,  if  you  ivill  not  be  an 
idler,  I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  see  you 
an  R.  A.  within  ten  years." 

"  When  I  am.  Lord  Oxenford,  I  will 
take  as  many  holidays  as  you  like." 

Dorothy  had  gone  for  her  drive,  and 
"when  she  returned  her  father  insisted 
on  Sherborne's  remaining  to  five-o'clock 
tea  and  promising  to  come  to  dinner 
next  day  at  half-past  seven,  as  they  could 
have   a   pleasant  evening   before    Lady 

S 's  ofiicial  party.     Dorothy  looked 

at  him,  and  this  time  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  say  no. 

The  following  week  Lord  Oxenford 
asked  him  to  a  more  formal  dinner  :  the 
party  was  large  and  imposing,  and,  as  a 
result,  he  received  two  or  three  other 
invitations.  He  went  where  they  led 
him,  because  there  he  met  her  ;  but,  true 
to  his  resolve,  he  never  spoke  a  word 
of  love.  Lord  Edyngton  was  away  at 
present,  and  Dorothy  did  not  mention 
him.  By  the  end  of  July  she  too  left 
town,  and  Sherborne  saw  before  him  a 
dreary  time,  which  he  determined  to 
make  less  dreary  by  work.  He  took 
rooms  in  a  village  near  London,  in- 
tending to  work  hard  at  a  picture  he 
designed  to  exhibit  next  year  at  the 
Academy^  Dorothy's  portrait  he  had 
begged  to  have  by  him  until  Christmas, 
when  it  should  go  down  in  state  to  Lord 
Oxenford's  place,  Norreys  Park,  Wilt- 
shire. When  Christmas  came,  he  had 
a  miniature  copy  of  it  ready,  and  sent 
off  the  original,  as  he  had  agreed.  He 
had  just  come  home  from  the  rectory, 
where  he  had  dined  on  Christmas  day, 
and  where  two  charming  girls  had  done 


their  best  to  make  him  feel  at  home, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  in  an  un- 
familiar handwriting.  It  was  from  Lord 
Edyngton,  and  had  come  the  day  before; 
but  his  landlady,  busy  with  her  Christ- 
mas preparations,  had  forgotten  it  until 
after  he  had  gone  out  to  dinner  and  she 
had  "  slipped  in  to  tidy  the  room."  The 
gist  of  it  was  in  this  sentence  :  "I  shall 
be  in  town  a  few  days  the  second  week 
in  January :  could  you  not  manage  to 
dine  with  me  at  my  club  (the  Traveller's) 
at  half-past  seven  on  Thursday  the  9th  ? 
Let  me  know  at  once." 

In  vain  Sherborne  puzzled  his  head 
to  guess  the  reason  of  this  abrupt  but 
very  kind  request.  He  answered  as 
required ;  but  nearly  three  weeks  of 
uncertainty  and  persistent  guessing  wore 
out  his  patience.  When  the  day  came, 
he  started  by  a  train  at  least  two  hours 
earlier  than  the  one  he  should  have 
taken.  The  club  was  comparatively 
empty,  and  he  waited  in  the  library, 
alternately  pacing  up  and  down  and 
standing  by  the  window  overlooking  the 
street  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  Pres- 
ently the  young  man  came  in,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  boyish  eagerness, 
remarked  on  his  punctuality.  A  cer- 
tain admiration,  and,  withal,  a  close  and 
curious  observation,  seemed  to  underlie 
his  manner,  and  Sherborne  found  it  hard 
to  conjecture  what  it  might  mean.  His 
host  did  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  any 
particular  subject  till  after  dinner,  but 
told  him  the  gossip  of  Norreys,  where 
he  had  been  staying  for  Christmas, — how 
Lord  Oxenford  talked  of  him,  how  the 
picture  had  been  admired,  how  Dorothy 
looked,  what  sport  they  had  had  with 
the  pheasants,  and  who  were  who  among 
the  party  assembled  there.  He  inquired 
after  Sherborne's  plans  and  pictures,  and 
asked  about  his  autumn  work,  excusing: 
himself  now  and  then  by  saying  "  they 
would  want  to  know  all  about  him  when 
they  heard  he  had  met  him  in  town." 

"Then  you  are  going  back  there?" 
said  the  artist. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Edyngton.  "  And  I 
think  we  may  as  well  go  up-stairs  now  : 
there  is  a  nice  little  room  next  the 
smoking-room  where  hardly  any  one  ever 
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goes,  at  least  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I'll  tell  the  waiter  to  light  a  fire  there." 

Sherborne  felt  that  the  mystery  was 
going  to  be  solved  at  last ;  but,  as  the 
time  came  near,  he  grew  sick  at  heart, 
fearing  he  knew  not  what,  and  hoping 
nothing.  When  they  were  comfortably 
established,  Lord  Edyngton  began  ab- 
ruptly : 

"  My  dear  fellow — "  then,  checking 
himself,  "  you  must  forgive  my  being  so 
familiar ;  I  know  you  are  older,  and  I 
am  only  a  boy  ;  but,  you  see,  tilings  have 
turned  out  so  as  to  make  me  feel  warmly 
toward  you.  Dorothy  has  told  me  lots 
of  things.  We  are  cousins,  you  know, 
and  were  together  as  children.  Now,  I 
think  I  understand  how  things  are  :  you 
love  lier,  don't  you?" 

Sherborne  was  too  astounded  to  an- 
swer. 

"  I  dare  say  I  have  taken  you  by  sur- 
prise," he  laughed.  "  Well,  you  need 
not  answer.  Fancy  my  playing  the  part 
of  confidant !  She  told  me  everything 
there  was  to  tell  ;  and,  by  Jove  !" — 
here  his  tone  became  serious,  and  his 
voice  broke  with  emotion, — "  I  think 
you  are  one  of  the  most  heroic  fellows 
alive." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  other 
clasped  it  in  silence. 

"No  need  to  say  more  about  it,  is 
there  ?"  continued  the  young  man. 
"  She  said  she  was  sure  you  loved  her, 
but  you  would  never  ask  her,  and  she 
could  not  tell  you  unasked.  Of  course 
she  knows  nothing  of  our  meeting:  I 
am  responsible  for  all  this  myself." 

"  Of  course,"  murmured  Sherborne. 

over, 


Well. 


it  all 


I  have  thought 
and  you  need  not  tell  me  the  obvious 
objcotiuns.  She  has  settled  it  her  own 
way  as  regards  herself;  she  says  she 
will  stay  at  home  unmarried.  But  why 
should  h\\Q,l  Why  cannot  true  love  be 
rewarded  once  in  a  way  ?  We  do  not 
have  so  many  love-matches  to  boast  of 
in  society  that  we  must  needig  all  help 
to  prevent  any  one  else  carrying  out 
the  ideal.  See  what  /was  drifting  into 
myself!  Well,  you  have  only  your  pro- 
fession, and  the  little  fortune  she  has  is 
dependent  on  her  father's  pleasure.     If 


I  could  make  you  do  it,  I  would  force 
you  to  borrow  a  hundred  thousand  from 
me  and  marry  her  at  once.  But  I  know 
you  won't,  and  I  shan't  ask  you."  Sher- 
borne smiled,  and  in  his  turn  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  very  far  off  and  misty. 
But  there  is  worse  than  money  scarcity : 
Lord  Oxenford  will  never  consent." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Sherborne. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  the  other 
doubtfully,  "  if  he  did  not,  that  would 
stop  your  mouth  entirely." 

"  If  I  speak  at  all.  Lord  Edyngton, 
it  shall  be  to  him  first." 

"  Sherborne,  you  are  a  brick !  I 
could  not  do  as  you  do." 

"  Perhaps  at  your  age  I  should  not 
have  been  so  hard." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Of  course 
I  shall  tell  Dorothy,  so  you  need  not  act 
in  the  matter ;  but  will  you  tell  Lord 
Oxenford?  I  should  stand  by  you  if 
you  did,  remember." 

"  Thanks.     I  must  think  about  it." 

"  And,"  said  the  young  man  hesitat- 
ingly, "  since  I  am  not  to  have  Dorothy, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
portrait." 

Sherborne  glanced  up  half  sadly,  half 
humorously. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
think  I  am  going  to  be  proud.  For  her 
sake,  I  will  accept  any  legitimate  help  ; 
and  your  help  is  not  that  of  a  patron 
only,  but  of  a  friend.  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  thankful  I  am  for  your  gener- 
ous partisanship :  I  leave  you  to  guess 
it.  Lord  Edyngton." 

During  the  month  came  two  or  three 
orders  for  pictures,  communications 
from  picture-dealers,  and  requests  for 
arrangements  about  painting  portraits, 
which  Sherborne  rightly  attributed  to 
his  young  friend's  influence  ;  but,  better 
still,  a  letter  from  Dorothy's  cousin,  tell- 
ing him  of  the  surprise,  the  shame,  the 
delight,  the  love,  all  exhibited  by  the 
girl  when  he  told  her  of  his  bold  move, 
and  the  "  fine  scolding"  she  gave  him 
immediately  after  she  had  thanked  him 
with  floods  of  tears.  He  feared  very 
much  that  if  he  wrote  to  Lord  Oxen- 
ford he  would  receive  a  refusal  which 
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would  make  future  intercourse  almost 
impossible,  and  yet  he  could  not  feel 
satisfied  with  the  thing  being  kept  hid- 
den from  the  father.  Now  that  it  was 
no  longer  an  unspoken  secret,  he  thought 
it  best  to  go  down  to  Wiltshire  and  tell 
Lord  Oxenford  the  whole  story, — when 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Dorothy  as  well. 

The  girl  was  at  home  when  he  walked 
up  to  the  hall  door,  but  her  father  was 
out  shooting,  and  he  told  the  servant  he 
preferred  waiting  in  the  study.  Dorothy 
had  seen  him,  and,  when  she  found  he 
did  not  come  to  the  drawing-room,  un- 
derstood his  reason,  and  loved  him  the 
more  for  it.  It  was  some  hours  before 
Lord  Oxenford  came  home, — nearly  four 
o'clock.  He  was  delighted  to  see  his 
friend,  and  insisted  on  his  staying  to  din- 
ner :  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  send 
for  his  portmanteau ;  why  had  he  not 
gone  in  to  see  Dorothy  ?  and  had  he  seen 
the  portrait? 

Sherborne  found  it  hard  work  to  op- 
pose seriousness  to  such  a  flow  of  geni- 
ality and  genuine  hospitality  ;  yet  time 
pressed,  all  must  be  got  through  by 
dinner-time,  and  he  had  to  be  firm. 

At  last  his  host  rather  impatiently 
settled  himself  to  listen  to  this  "  eternal 
obsession  of  business,"  as  he  called  it. 
"  Why,  man,"  he  said,  "  do  you  ever 
think  of  anything  but  business  ?  As 
if  it  could  not  wait  till  to-morrow  !" 

"  You  will  be  able  to  answer  both  those 
questions  yourself  when  you  h^ve  heard 
me  out,"  returned  the  artist  rather  bit- 
terly. And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
had  told  his  tale,  including  Lord  Edyng- 
ton's  part  in  it  at  the  club. 

Lord  Oxenford  listened  with  knitted 
brows  and  disturbed  manner  :  his  silence 
was  ominous.  *  The  first  words  he  said 
were,  "  Edyngton  is  a  perfect  baby  !" 

Sherborne  was  silent. 

"  Of  course  you  did  not  expect  me  to 
give  you  my  sanction  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

"  You  must  see  the  folly  of  it  all  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  I  see  no  folly.  But  I 
did  not  come  here  to  argue  it  out.  I 
have  said  to  myself  a  hundred  times  all 
you   can   say  to   me  now ;  and,  on   the 


other  hand,  there  is  only  this  to  be  said, 
that  we  love  each  other.  What  I  came 
for  was  to  tell  you  the  truth  and  abide 
by  your  judgment." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  the  father 
seemed  to  struggle  with  his  feelings,  he 
held  out  his  hand,  and  said  hoarsely, 
"  Sherborne,  you  are  the  most  honorable 
man  I  know." 

"  Thank  you.  Lord  Oxenford,"  said 
the  other  simply. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  elder  man,  "  I 
cannot  say  yes, — you  will  understand 
me, — but,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  cannot 
force  my  daughter's  heart,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to.     Do  you  want  to  see  her  ?" 

"  Not  to-night ;  it  would  agitate  her, 
and  I  know  you  have  a  large  gathering 
here.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come 
to-morrow  morning  at  eleven.  You  will 
not  forbid  my  seeing  her  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  you  will  not  mind  its  being 
in  my  presence  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Sherborne  em- 
phatically. "  Indeed,  you  have  been 
kinder  than  I  expected." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Lord  Oxenford, 
though  with  a  shade  of  reluctance,  "  you 
have  taken  every  weapon  out  of  my 
hand  with  your  own  straightforwardness. 
Good-by,  till  to-morrow.  I  shall  tell 
Dorothy  everything." 

"  God  bless  you,  Lord  Oxenford  !"  said 
Sherborne  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

The  next  day  he  was  there  again,  half 
an  hour  before  his  time,  and  Lord  Oxen- 
ford, still  disturbed  and  perplexed,  came 
to  him  at  once. 

They  shook  hands  in  silence,  and  then 
the  elder  man  said  slowly,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  I  can't  see  my 
way  to  give  my  consent.  *  It  is  prepos- 
terous !  Besides,  you  are  old  enough  to 
be  her  father." 

"  Hardly  that.  Lord  Oxenford  ;  but  I 
know  I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  Lady 
Dorothy.  Still,  that  is  pot  the  real  point 
of  your  objection." 

"  No,  I  will  admit  that.  But  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  countenance  the 
affair  under  any  pretext.      It  is  absolute 

folly." 

"  Socially  speaking,"  said  the  artist 
gravely,  "  i  know  it  is." 
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"  Well,"  answered  the  other,  with 
natural  impatience,  "  in  such  a  case, 
'  socially  speaking'  is  tantamount  to  all 
that  can  be  said.  In  her  position,  she 
cannot  marry  as  girls  in  a  lower  one  do, 
and  you  must  know  it  and  see  it  your- 
self. Your  own  experience  must  tell 
you  that,  for  you  have  lived  largely  in 
such  circles  yourself." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Sherborne.  Though 
he  would  not  add  what  flashed  bitterly 
across  his  mind, — namely,  that  society, 
in  allowing  a  man  the  run  of  every  privi- 
lege save  that  of  marriage,  was  incon- 
sistent, and  in  itself  the  cause  of  tempta- 
tion to  many  a  poor  man  "  well  received" 
by  the  rich. 

"  Well,  it  is  of  no  use  going  over  all 
we  said  before.  You  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  my  giving  my  consent ;  and 
she  will  be  under  age  for  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  she  shall  not 
become  your  wife.  After  that  I  have 
no  personal  control  over  her ;  but  that 
is  a  long  way  off,  and  I  do  not  believe 
she  would  use  her  freedom  directly  in 
opposition  to  my  wishes." 

"  I  should  not  ask  her  to  do  so,"  said 
Sherborne  proudly. 

"  x\nd,  as  things  are  likely  to  remain 
as  they  are  for  an  indefinite  period,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  it  up, 
— at  least  for  the  present  ?" 

"  No,  Lord  Oxenford.  We  should 
gain  nothing  by  that.  I  will  not  bind 
her  in  any  way,  although  she  herself 
should  wish  it,  nor  will  I  even  bind 
her  by  implication, — that  is,  by  telling 
her  that  /  consider  myself  bound.  I 
shall  ask  nothing  but  to  see  her  now  and 
then,  and  I  will  let  the  question  stand 
over  till  she  is  of  age.  We  will  not 
correspond,  even  on  condition  of  your 
seeing  my  letters.  I  could  not  write 
freely,  and  I  prefer,  therefore,  not 
writing  at  all.  But  while  you  are  in 
London  you  will  allow  me  to  come  as 
usual,  once  a  week  ?  You  may  trust 
me  :  no  one  need  know  there  is  any- 
thing in  my  presence  beyond  familiar 
acquaintance  and  gratitude  for  your 
kindness.     Will  this  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  I  hardly  like  the  plan.  It  will  keep 
you  constantly  before  her  mind." 


"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  defeat  my 
own  happiness  when  I  know  it  is  also 
hers.  If  her  fancy  should  seem  to 
change,  I  shall  not  stand  between  her 
and  a  match  you  may  approve,"  said 
Sherborne  proudly. 

"  I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  you, 
Sherborne,"  was  the  answer,  "  and,  un- 
luckily, too  well,  also,  to  hope  to  turn 
you  from  your  purpose." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  artist,  "  that 
you  should  remember  so  well." 

Lord  Oxenford  felt  that  this  remem- 
brance cut  the  ground  from  under  his 
feet.  How  persistently — though  at  the 
time  unconsciously — had  he  not  striven 
to  heap  opportunities  at  Sherborne's  feet! 
and  had  not  the  latter  uniformly  refused 
each  new  invitation  ?  A  slight  rustle 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  handle 
turned  slowly.  Sherborne  rose,  trem- 
bling, his  hands  clinching  themselves 
nervously.  His  companion  watched  him 
keenly. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dorothy  came 
in.  Her  lover  met  her  half-way,  and, 
looking  for  one  moment  at  her  father  in 
mute  appeal,  folded  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  forehead.  She  was  silent, 
and  presently  sat  down  between  the  two 
men,  her  hand  clasped  in  Sherborne's. 
It  was  he  who  first  broke  the  silence, 
and,  as  he  spoke  her  name,  his  voice 
grew  low  and  unsteady  with  repressed 
emotion  : 

"  Dorothy,  your  father  naturally  does 
not  see  things  as  I  do, — as  we  do  ;  but 
he  will  not  forbid  my  seeing  you  once 
every  week  whenever  you  are  in  Lon- 
don. My  darling,  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
I  have  in  my  heart ;  I  loved  you  almost 
from  the  first  hour  I  saw  you, — but,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  happy  circumstances 
you  know  of,  I  never  should  have  told 
you.  Now  I  know  you  love  me,  it 
seems  as  if  I  needed  no  further  happi- 
ness, and  we  will  let  Grod  take  care  of 
the  future.  Dorothy,  tell  me  you  love 
me,"  he  added,  in  a  yearning  tone :  "  you 
know  I  never  heard  you  say  so  yet." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  I  love  you  ;  and — "  she  added, 
with  a  rush,  "  I  think  I  loved  you  ever 
since  I  first  saw  you." 
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Then  she  turned  to  her  father,  dis- 
engag;ed  her  hand  from  Sherborne,  and, 
kneeling  down,  with  her  face  buried  on 
Lord  Oxenford's  knee,  said,  "  Papa,  dar- 
ling, don't  be  angry  with  me." 

Three  years  passed,  and  Dorothy  re- 
fused several  offers  of  marriage,  most  of 
them  what  the  world  calls  eligible^  while 
Sherborne  got  on  better  in  his  profession 
than  he  had  done  in  the  years  when  he 
'worked  as  well  and  as  hard  but  without 
any  outward  help  such  as  never  failed 
him  now  from  Lord  Edyngton.  Lord 
Oxenford  began  to  think  that  fate  was 
against  him.  If  she  married  Sher- 
borne, she  would  not  forfeit  her  little 
fortune,  nor  should  he  alter  his  own 
resolution  to  leave  her  all  his  personal 
property  at  his  death.  As  to  marrying 
again,  he  had  given  up  the  idea,  the 
lady  for  whom  he  had  framed  the  re- 
solve having  married  a  richer  man  than 
himself  and  set  up  a  brilliant  Parisian 
salon. 

Dorothy's  birthday  fell  in  November, 
and  Sherborne  hoped  to  b6  able  to  per- 
suade Lord  Oxenford  to  agree  to  the 
marriage  taking  place  early  the  follow- 
ing January.  He  thought  of  living  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  and  by  and  by, 
when  economy  had  helped  out  work, 
buying  a  little  place  in  England  and 
making  an  ideal  home.  He  had  already 
begun  to  sound  his  future  father-in-law 
with  regard  to  these  plans,  when  Doro- 
thy, coming  home  one  day  from  a  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  (they  were  all  stay- 
ing at  Norreys),  showed  symptoms  of 
a  bad  cold.  Sherborne  grew  feverishly 
anxious.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  at  a 
neighboring  country-house  in  a  fort- 
night, and  the  girl  had  set  her  heart  on 
going.  The  neighbors  had  pretty  well 
penetrated  the  secret  of  her  half-engage- 
ment, and  she  was  looking  forward  to 
this  gathering  as  a  means  of  letting  the 
fact  be  so  well  known  as  to  help  her 
father  to  surrender  his  last — almost  fic- 
titious— defences.  So  they  went;  but  she 
coughed  distressingly,  and  the  week  after 
she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room.      I5e- 
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fore  Christmas  the  doctors  had  given  her 
up.  Her  father  cursed  himself  for  hav- 
ing refused  his  consent  to  her  marriage. 
Her  lover  was  too  prostrate  to  do  any- 
thing save  sit  and  hold  her  hand,  while 
she  talked  to  him  feebly  of  the  love  they 
knew  would  never  come  to  its  full  blos- 
som. 

The  day  before  she  died,  she  asked 
him,  "  Darling,  do  you  remember  the 
'  Brown  Lady'  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  brokenly. 

"  Well," — and  she  smiled  childishly, 
— "  you  know  it  must  have  meant  some- 
thing that  you,  a  stranger,  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  story,  should  see 
her  ;  and  I  think  it  meant  this.^^  She 
paused. 

He  only  moaned  and  kissed  her  hand 
passionately. 

"  But  I  have  been  much  happier  than 
she  was,  dearest,"  she  resumed  gravely, 
"  And  if  I  ever  come  to  you  in  your 
dreams,  it  will  be  always  with  a  smile, 
for  I  was  never  unhappy  in  my  life 
except  those  few  months  I  was  en- 
gaged to  my  cousin.  You  and  Edyng- 
ton must  always  be  friends, — because, 
you  know,  we  owe  each  other  to  him, 
dear  boy." 

He  considered  this  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  it  was  fulfilled.  In  after-days  he  and 
Lord  Edyngton  became  fast  friends,  and 
if  the  latter 's  position  was  a  material 
help  to  him,  no  less  were  his  advice,  his 
steady  influence,  and  his  manly  example 
a  help  to  the  younger  man. 

When  Lord  Edyngton  married,  he 
called  his  eldest  daughter  Dorothy,  and 
asked  Sherborne  to  be  her  godfather. 
And  years  after,  when  the  little  girl 
grew  to  be  a  marriageable  woman,  the 
world  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
clever,  wealthy  artist  had  made  her  his 
heiress. 

As  for  himself,  he  lived  a  lonely  life 
in  the  same  retired  village  he  had  chosen 
in  the  days  of  his  love- sorrows.  The 
sketch  of  the  "  Brown  Lady"  always 
hung  opposite  his  bed,  and  the  portrait 
of  his  love  was  the  only  picture  that 
never  left  his  work-room. 
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THE  summer  of  1876,  while  cele- 
brated with  rejoicings  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  "  States"  as  the  nation's  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  was  a  peculiarly 
exciting  one  and  full  of  peril  to  the  in- 
habitants of  our  Territories  in  the  Far 
West.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Black  Hills  had  been  made  the  previous 
year,  and,  with  the  usual  result  of  such 
discoveries,  had  been  magnified  a  hun- 
dredfold in  the  reports.  Consequently, 
early  in  the  spring  of  '76  thousands  of 
persons  of  all  classes  began  to  flock  by 
the  different  routes,  not  only  from  the 
surrounding  Territories,  but  from  all 
portions  of  the  country,  toward  the 
newly-found  El  Dorado,  so  that  they 
were  soon  swarming  all  over  that  hither- 
to unknown  section,  jostling  each  other 
in  their  mad  scramble  after  wealth,  while 
many  of  them  were  suffering  at  the  same 
time  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 
The  Indians  then  inhabiting  the  Black 
Hills  as  a  hunting-ground  had  already 
taken  the  alarm  and  given  warning  of 
their  intention  to  oppose  the  entry  of  all 
miners  or  settlers.  To  avoid  a  conflict 
between  the  two  races,  the  government 
had  directed  the  military  authorities  to 
interpose,  and,  while  holding  the  Indians 
in  check,  to  remove  all  white  intruders 
from  the  disputed  territory  until  a  treaty 
had  been  made  with  the  former  and 
permission  obtained  for  the  latter  to 
enter. 

The  Sioux  nation — the  most  powerful 
on  the  continent,  and  consisting  of  many 
separate  tribes,  each  strong  in  itself — 
could  at  this  time,  it  was  estimated, 
easily  place  in  the  field  ten  thousand 
warriors,  and  receive  the  aid  of  most 
if  not  all  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes, — 
a  couple  of  thousand  more.  Through 
past  successes  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  these  Indians  were  now 
insolent  and  arbitrary  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  government,  and  soon 
embraced    the    opportunity   to   initiate 


hostilities  by  making  predatory  raids 
from  their  reservations  and  attacking 
small  parties  of  miners  and  prospectors 
wherever  found.  The  troops  were  at 
once  ordered — as  has  been  stated — to 
the  scene  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
stave  off,  if  possible,  the  conflict  which 
sooner  or  later  was  sure  to  ensue.  The 
Indians,  however,  refused  to  return  to 
their  reservations,  and  expeditions  were 
immediately  organized  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Platte  and  Dakota,  by 
Generals  Crook  and  Terry,  to  proceed 
against  them.  The  fight  on  the  Rose- 
bud took  place,  in  which  the  camp  of 
the  hostiles  was  surprised,  themselves 
defeated,  and  a  severe  loss  sustained  in 
the  capture  of  many  hundred  head  of 
their  stock  ;  while  Custer,  following  up  a 
large  body  under  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy 
Horse,  a  couple  of  months  later,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  through  his  rashness 
met  his  fate, — his  command  being,  as 
is  well  known,  totally  annihilated  on  the 
25th  of  June,  on  the  Little  Big-Horn. 

The  Indians  derived  increased  en- 
couragement from  this  victory ;  those 
hitherto  quiet  joined  their  friends  al- 
ready in  the  field,  and  during  the  whole 
summer  of  '76  the  entire  Northwestern 
country  swarmed  with  warriors  on  the 
war-path,  whom  it  was  certain  death  for 
the  white  man  to  meet  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when, 
all  the  forces  in  the  two  departments  above 
named  being  already  in  the  field,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  transfer  of  troops  from 
all  the  other  departments  to  the  scene  of 
the  conflict,  to  prevent  a  general  uprising 
over  the  whole  Western  country.  Our 
regiment,  then  doing  duty  in  the  "  Pan- 
handle" of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, was  one  of  the  first  called  for,  and 
the  different  companies  were  soon  en 
route  to  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 

My  troop  had  but  recently  returned 
to  its  post— Fort  Elliott— in  the  "  Pan- 
handle"   from    a   scout   on    the  Staked 
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Plains,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  the  out- 
break had  been  first  ordered  to  -change 
station  to  Fort  Dodge,  in  Kansas,  two 
hundred  miles  farther  north  and  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  to  replace  the  troops 
already  on  the  road  to  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities, and  await  there  the  arrival  of  the 
other  companies.  The  next  day  I  was 
on  the  march  for  ttiy  new  station  ;  but, 
after  crossing  the  Canadian,  and  while 
lying  in  camp  on  Commission  Creek, 
late  one  eveninsr  a  courier  rode  into  our 
camp  with  the  news  of  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre and  with  despatches  from  depart- 
ment head  -  quarters  for  the  different 
troop  commanders,  directing  them  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and,  on 
reaching  the  railroad,  ship  their  com- 
mands immediately  for  the  North,  with- 
out waiting  to  join  any  others.  The 
scout  who  brought  the  orders  had  acted 
as  interpreter  for  myself  and  brother- 
officers  in  a  council  held  the  preceding 
winter  in  the  camp  of  the  Arapahoes, 
in  which  we  had  been  warned  of  the 
coming  hostilities  some  six  months  in 
advance.  We  both,  as  we  now  met  for 
the  first  time  since  then,  instinctively  re- 
called the  prophetic  words,  and, /as  we 
talked  of  the  present  outbreak,  my  com- 
panion assured  me  that  he  had  often 
since  the  holding  of  that  council  thought 
of  the  warning,  and  wondered  if  the 
government  had  taken  any  steps  to  avoid 
the  threatened  uprising. 

,Three  or  four  days  after,  I  arrived  at 
Fort  Dodge,  late  at  night,  and,  after  draw- 
ing additional  supplies  for  the  journey, 
transferred  my  troop  to  the  cars,  and 
early  next  morning  was  en  route  for 
the  Department  of  the  Platte,  via  Las 
Animas,  Denver,  and  Cheyenne.  From 
Cheyenne  I  took  up  my  march  again, 
by  way  of  Forts  Russell  and  Laramie, 
for  Red  Cloud  Agency,  in  Nebraska, 
some  two  hundred  miles  still  farther 
northward.  My  troop  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reach  the  Agency,  but  soon  after  com- 
panies and  battalions  of  all  arms  of  the 
service,  from  East,  West,  and  i^outh,  be- 
gan to  arrive  at  the  general  rendezvous. 
General  Crook  had  taken  the  field  in  the 
summer  with  Merritt's  column  of  caval- 
ry, and  this  force,  after  varied  successes 


and  many  privations, — such  as  subsisting 
on  horse-  and  mule -meat  and  being 
forced  to  consume  their  saddles  for  fire- 
wood,— took  up  its  return  march  for  the 
Agency  in  October,  leaving  the  hostile 
Sioux  still  in  large  force  and  comparative 
possession  of  the  entire  range  of  country 
in  the  Black  Hills,  as  well  as  toward  the 
Big-Horn  Mountains  and  the  Yellow- 
stone. An  expedition  against  them  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  crippled  in  their 
movements  by  want  of  grazing  for  their 
stock,  was  seen  to  be  the  only  way  to" 
reach  the  Indians  effectually,  provided 
we  could  subsist  our  own  column  in  the 
mean  time.  As  it  was  also  evident  that 
we  should  be  out  the  greater  portion  of 
the  winter,  it  was  deemed  advisable  not 
only  to  make  all  preparations  possible  for 
the  safety  and  proper  equipment  of  the 
expedition,  but  also  to  provide  comfort- 
able quarters  for  the  troops  on  their 
return. 

The  large  bodies  of  recruits,  now 
arriving  by  hundreds,  were  accordingly 
drilled  three  times  daily,  while  the  entire 
force  was  at  the  same  time  set  to  work 
cutting,  hauling,  and  sawing  logs  and 
building  rude  quarters,  barracks,  and 
stables  for  the  command.  These  prep- 
arations continued  steadily  until  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  exciting  the  in- 
terest of  the  thousands  of  semi-friendly 
Indians  still  surrounding  the  Agency, 
who  watched  all  our  movements,  noted 
the  arrival  of  every  new  lot  of  recruits, 
and  no  doubt  continually  reported  by 
runners  every  item  to  their  friends  still 
out  from  their  reservation,  as  well  as 
furnishing  them  with  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  arms.  These  communica- 
tions were  continued  so  regularly,  not- 
withstanding several  arrests  made  by  us 
at  the  Agency,  that  it  was  determined 
by  Generals  Crook  and  Mackenzie — the 
latter  of  whom  was  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  column  of  the  expedition  now 
organizing — to  send,  as  a  preparatory 
measure,  the  whole  force  of  cavalry 
against  these  Indians,  who  had  thus 
established  as  it  were  a  half-way  station 
between  the  Agency  and  the  hostilos' 
camps. 

Accordingly,  on   the   evening  of  the 
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2 2d  of  October,  six  squadrons  of  picked 
men  and  horses — each  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  strong,  and  the  whole  force 
divided  into  two  large  battalions — 
started  quietly,  about  nine  o'clock,  for 
an  all-night's  ride  to  surround  the  camps 
of  the  Sioux  chiefs  Red  Cloud  and  Red 
Leaf,  some  forty-five  miles  north  from 
the  Agency,  and  bring  'both  bands  back 
to  their  reservation,  where  they  could  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  military. 
Only  one  day's  rations  were  taken,  and 
no  baggage  of  any  kind  whatever, — the 
whole  command  being  in  light  marching- 
order.  The  night  was  pitch-dark  and 
very  cold,  the  country  was  intersected 
by  a  continual  series  of  ravines  and 
wash-outs  ;  but,  the  most  positive  orders 
having  been  issued  by  Mackenzie,  who 
was  in  command,  to  the  battalion  and 
troop  commanders  for  the  whole  column 
to  keep  closed  up  at  all  hazards,  the 
trot  and  gallop  were  continued  through- 
out the  night.  Occasionally  a  troop 
would  be  brought  down  to  a  walk  at 
the  bottom  of  some  gully  or  dry  creek, 
and  then,  on  emerging,  would  take  up  a 
dead  gallop  to  overtake  the  preceding 
troops,  which  had  already  disappeared 
in  the  blackness  ahead.  The  only 
sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  thunder  of 
the  column  as  it  tore  along  over  the  frozen 
ground,  the  rattle  of  the  harness  of  the 
horses, — the  men's  sabres  having  been 
thrust  between  their  knees  and  saddles, 
— and  the  occasional  muttered  exclama- 
tion of  a  trooper  as  his  steed  stumbled 
or  fell  in  the  darkness.  Such  riding  was 
of  course  terribly  fatiguing  to  both  horses 
and  riders, — the  men  always  regarding 
a  "  niiiht-ride"  as  far  worse  than  a  week's 
ordinary  march.  Experience,  however, 
had  taught  us,  as  well  as  our  gallant  and 
dashing  commander,  that  it  was  the  only 
sure  way  "  to  catch  the  weasel  asleep." 

By  the  gray  light  of  the  morning, 
we  found  ourselves  cautiously  and  slowly 
approaching  the  two  camps  of  sleeping 
Indians.     One  battalion,  under  Colonel 

G ,  had  been  sent  to  surround  Red 

I^eaf's   band;    the  other,  under    Major 

M ,  that  of  Red  Cloud  ;    the   two 

being  encamped  a  couple  of  miles  apart. 
In  each  case  the  result  was  the  same. 


As  the  different  troops  swung  quickly 
round  into  their  positions,  the  watchful 
dogs  of  the  camps  gave  the  alarm ;  the 
Indians,  completely  surprised,  sprang  to 
their  arms ;  a  rapid  fusillade  followed ; 
there  was  a  rush  and  a  shout  from  the 
troops,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  in 
complete  possession  of  both  camps,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  their  inhabitants  our 
prisoners,  escape  being  almost  impossible. 
They  were  at  once  ordered  to  surrender 
their  weapons,  pack  up  their  lodges  and 
all  their  effects,  and  move  with  their 
herds — which  were  afterward  to  be 
taken  from  them — into  the  Agency, — an 
order  only  complied  with  after  many 
of  their  unpacked  possessions  had  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  accompanied 
by  the  chanting  of  their  "  death-song." 
We  had  little  time  to  eat  or  rest,  as  the 
return-march  was  soon  taken  up,  and  by 
evening  we  had  made  about  one-half  the 
distance  to  the  Agency.  To  prevent 
escape,  it  was  determined  by  General 
Mackenzie  to  send  the  warriors,  or 
"  bucks,"  numbering  over  one  hundred, 
into  the  post  that  same  night,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  column,  with  the  women 
and  children,  to  await  rations  and  slowly 
make  their  way  in  the  next  day.  Four 
troops,  including  my  own,  were  accord- 
ingly selected,  and,  under  the  command 

of  Colonel  G ,  started  quickly,  with 

the  captive  Indians  in  the  centre  of  the 
column,  a  couple  being  generally  mounted 
on  each  pony.  The  trot  was  at  once 
taken  up,  and  continued  the  whole  dis- 
tance with  little  or  no  cessation,  as  the 
speediest  and  safest  course  to  pursue 
in  getting  over  the  intervening  twenty- 
five  miles  in  the  night-time.  By  eleven 
o'clock  our  destination  was  reached,  and 
the  whole  lot,  including  Red  Cloud  and 
Red  Leaf  themselves,  safely  secured  in 
one  of  the  warehouses  of  the  post  at  the 
Agency,  used  temporarily  as  a  prison. 
The  work  of  our  battalion  was  over  for 
the  time.  A  ride  of  ninety  miles  or 
more,  with  the  "  surround"  and  capture 
of  two  large  Indian  encampments,  in  a 
little  over  twenty-four  hours,  was  cer- 
tainly pretty  good  work,  and  gave  strong 
evidence  that  the  comparatively  raw  re- 
cruits composing  full  half  the  command 
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might  be  depended  on  in  the  approach- 
ing expedition. 

All  being  in  readiness,  and  Merritt's 
column  having  come  in  to  the  Agency 
from  their  summer  campaign  to  take 
charge  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  In- 
dians camped  there,  the  Powder  River 
expedition,  which  was  so  named  by 
reason  of  its  supposed  ultimate  destina- 
tion, started  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber on  its  long  and  dreary  march  toward 
that  inhospitable  region.  The  whole 
force  consisted,  besides  the  cavalry  col- 
umn of  six  squadrons,  under  Mackenzie, 
of  a  battalion  of  heavy  artillery  and 
three  large  ones  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dodge  ;  also  a  pack- 
train  of  four  hundred  mules,  in  charge 
of  experienced  packers,  and  a  long  am- 
bulance- and  wagon-train;  constituting 
altogether  a  command  of  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  men.  Accompanying  the 
expedition  in  the  capacity  of  guides 
and  scouts,  and  under  the  command  of 
ofi&cers  selected  from  the  cavalry,  was  a 
body  of  one  hundred  friendly  Indians  of 
all  tribes, — Pawnees,  Arapahoes,  Crows, 
Bannocks,  Shoshones,  Snakes,  and  even 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes ;  for  any  Indian, 
it  may  be  said,  will  betray  even  his  own 
tribe,  including  all  his  wife's  relations, 
provided  the  reward  offered  be  tempting 
enough. 

The  march  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  was  first  through  the  White  River 
Canon, — a  dangerous  pass  leading  from 
the  Agency, — and  thence  northward 
through  Wyoming  by  the  way  of  Forts 
Laramie  and  Fetterman,  and  crossing 
the  Platte  twice  toward  the  head  of  the 
Powder  River,  in  the  Big-Horn  Moun- 
tains. At  the  last-named  post.  General 
Crook,  with  his  staff,  overtook  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  whole  expedi- 
tion. A  week  later.  Fort  Reno,  an  old 
abandoned  post  on  the  Powder  River, 
was  reached ;  and  while  here  word  was 
brought  by  our  Indian  scouts  of  the 
proximity  of  a  small  party  of  hostile 
Cheyennes, — some  four  or  five  lodges, — 
encamped  but  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
us.  Our  scouts  were  sent  out  a  second  ' 
time  and  captured  one  of  this  band.  I 
He  had   ridden   into  the   camp   of   our  I 


allies  in  the  evening,  supposing  them  to 
be  friends,  and  only  discovered  his  mis- 
take after  he  had  informed  them  of  the 
location  of  the  main  body  of  Cheyennes 
in  the  caiion  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
forks  of  the  Powder  River,  and  on  the 
opposite  or  western  side  of  the  Biir- 
Horn  Mountains,  as  well  as  of  the  en- 
campment of  the  Sioux  under  Crazy 
Horse,  still  farther  to  the  northward,  on 
the  Rosebud.  Then  suddenly  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  a 
prisoner,  as  the  party  covered  him  with 
carbine  and  revolver  and  compelled  him 
to  surrender  his  arms.  He  was  im- 
mediately brought  in  to  head-quarters, 
closely  guarded ;  and,  though  now  ob- 
stinate and  sullen,  enough  was  elicited 
to  corroborate  his  previous  unwary  con- 
fession. 

Orders  were  at  once  issued  by  Crook 
to  prepare  for  a  ten  days'  rapid  march, 
with  the  pack-train  only,  toward  Crazy 
Horse's  camp,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
main  body  of  hostile  Sioux  encamped 
there.  Leaving  Reno  behind,  the  ex- 
pedition proceeded  on  its  march  as 
rapidly  as  the  snow  would  allow, — for  it 
had  been  storming  heavily  for  the  past 
week  or  more,  with  the  thermometer 
falling  far  below  the  freezing-point. 
The  character  of  the  country  had  like- 
wise become  not  only  much  rougher, 
but  more  bleak  and  desolate, — no  timber 
existing  save  in  the  creek-bottoms, 
while  the  prairie,  like  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  was  but  a  vast  desert  of  sand- 
hills, covered  only  with  the  despised 
sage-brush  and  dwarf  cactus.  Not  a 
sign  of  game  on  the  ground  or  overhead 
was  seen,  save  an  occasional  sage-hen, 
which  was  undisturbed  by  us,  as  the 
column  kept  on  its  way,  day  after  day, 
still  northward  toward  Cloud  Peak. — 
now  clearly  seen,  though  eighty  miles 
distant,  rising  majestically  upward  like  a 
huge  mass  of  white  clouds  in  the  sky. 
On  reaching  Crazy  Woman's  Fork  of 
the  North  Branch  of  Powder  River,  after 
a  long  day's  march  of  thirty  miles,  Sit- 
ting Bear,  one  of  our  Indian  scouts,  who 
had  been  far  ahead  of  our  column  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crazy  Horse's  camp, 
brought  back  important  information  that 
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at  once  caused  a  complete  change  of 
programme  on  our  part.  The  small 
band  of  Cheyennes,  already  missing 
their  comrade,  had  been  likewise  scout- 
ing the  country,  and,  quickly  observing 
our  huge  column,  as  well  as  the  direction 
it  was  taking,  had  immediately  divined 
its  destination.  Hastily  decamping,  they 
had  hurried  in  advance,  passing  Sitting 
Bear  on  their  road,  toward  the  encamp- 
ment of  Crazy  Horse,  to  give  the  alarm 
and  most  probably  cause  the  retreat  of 
the  whole  tribe.  The  course  of  their 
trail  clearly  indicated  this;  and,  perceiv- 
ing that  our  expedition  in  that  direction 
was  defeated,  but  that  they  had  prob- 
ably not  sent  at  the  same  time  any  warn- 
ing (either  forgettinir  it  in  their  haste 
or  deeming  it  unnecessary)  to  the  large 
Cheyenne  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Big-Horn,  which  was  now  in  our 
rear,  Crook  immediately  countermanded 
his  orders,  and  quietly  reversed  the 
march  of  the  expedition. 

On  the  evening  of  November  23  the 
•infantry  and  artillery  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  trains,  and  the  whole  body  of 
cavalry — twelve  troops,  each  nearly  one 
hundred  strong — started  under  Macken- 
zie for  a  rapid  ride  across  the  mountains, 
to  strike  the  Cheyennes  under  Dull 
Knife  encamped  there.  Our  Indian  al- 
lies were,  as  usual,  sent  ahead  through 
the  passes  to  locate  the  hostile  camp 
beyond,  while  part  remained  to  guide 
the  column  following  after.  The  march 
being  resumed  the  next  day  at  sunrise, 
by  noon  the  scouts  reached  a  grassy  vale, 
completely  sheltered  from  observation  in 
front  by  a  semicircular  range  of  hills. 
Here  they  halted  to  allow  the  cavalry 
to  come  up,  it  being  a  couple  of  miles 
back.  On  its  arrival,  and  just  as  the 
pack-train  was  going  into  camp  here,  the 
Indian  outposts  were  suddenly  seen  to 
commence  circling  around  with  their 
ponies  at  a  full  gallop  in  a  wild  and 
excited  manner.  The  next  moment  a 
shrill  yell  went  up  from  the  one  sta- 
tioned farthest  to  the  front.  Suppos- 
ing that  we  were  about  to  be  attacked, 
the  whole  command,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  here  to  describe  it,  were  in  line, 
rushing   up   and  forward   to  the  brow 


of  the  range  of  hills,  with  skirmishers 
thrown  out  in  advance.  The  cause  of 
the  alarm  was  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
return  of  some  of  the  Indian  scouts  sent 
out  the  preceding  evening  to  locate  the 
exact  position  of  the  hostile  camp.  They 
had  communicated  their  discovery  of  us 
by  signals  on  seeing  our  outposts ;  while 
the  howling  of  our  allies,  stationed  as 
sentries,  was  but  a  shout  of  triumph  at 
the  return  of  the  others.  When  these 
arrived  at  our  head-quarters,  so  worn 
out  that  their  ponies  fell  exhausted  and 
the  riders  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight, 
we  ascertained  that  the  village  was  still 
some  distance  ahead, — though  how  far 
exactly  was  difficult  to  say,  as  an  In- 
dian's ideas  of  time  and  distance  are,  as 
compared  with  ours,  rather  indefinite. 
General  Mackenzie,  however,  thought  it 
possible,  by  making  an  all-night  ride,  to 
strike  the  hostile  village  by  break  of 
day. 

After  a  few  hours'  rest  and  a  cheer- 
less meal  of  hard-tack  and  cold  bacon,  no 
fires  being  allowed,  the  command  again 
started,  with  the  pack-train  to  follow 
under  escort  of  a  detachment  a  couple  of 
hours  later.  Emerging  from  the  basin  in 
which  we  had  halted,  we  entered  a  wild 
pass  or  deep  cut  through  the  red  sand- 
stone cliffs,  and  then  clambered  up  and 
over  a  second  hill,  which  from  the  top 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  entire 
column  stretched  out  far  behind  and 
winding  around  the  hills  and  through 
ravines  as  it  pursued  its  onward  course. 
The  next  instant  the  scene  vanished  to 
the  head  of  the  column,  as  it  began 
the  descent  in  front.  All  through  the 
cold  and  dark  night  was  the  march  per- 
sistently continued,  with  little  or  no  halt- 
ing, but  with  the  Indian  scouts  always 
thrown  far  in  advance,  over  jagged 
hills,  then  cautiously  winding  around 
their  sides  on  narrow  ledges  and  over- 
looking deep  and  yawning  chasms  below, 
then  crawling  down,  in  single  file  and 
dismounted,  into  dark  ravines,  across 
rapid  and  miry  mountain-streams,  and 
then  up  and  out  over  the  hills  again. 
Once  on  our  route  we  passed  through  a 
beautiful  level  valley,  about  three  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  which  the 
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men  of  the  companies  nicknamed  the 
"  race-course,"  and  where  the  gallop  was 
quickly  taken  up  and  continued  through- 
out its  whole  length.  By  the  gray 
dawn  of  the  coming  morning  twenty- 
five  miles  or  more  had  been  made. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  proceed  in  a 
straight  line,  less  than  one-half  of  that 
distance  would  have  been  necessary. 
As  we  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
canon  in  which  lay  the  hostile  encamp- 
ment, the  country  became  constantly 
rougher,  being  more  and  more  inter- 
sected with  ravines  running  in  every 
direction,  and  several  of  the  horses  of 
the  column  fell  exhausted  and  dying. 
The  beating  of  the  war-drums  and  yell- 
ing of  the  Cheyennes  were  now  dis- 
tinctly heard  through  the  clear  air, — 
familiar  sounds  they  were  to  most  of  us, 
— but  our  scouts  soon  returned  from 
a  reconnoissance  of  the  camp  to  assure 
us  that  this  demonstration  had  not  been 
occasioned  by  our  coming,  but  was  prob- 
ably a  celebration  of  the  massacre  of 
some  venturesome  miners  or  a  band  of 
Indians  belonging  to  a  hostile  tribe. 

Orders  were  at  once  given  by  Mac- 
kenzie to  prepare  for  the  grand  charge. 
The  long  column  was  closed  up  as  com- 
pactly as  was  possible  from  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  while  the  Indians  com- 
menced casting  off  all  superfluous  cloth- 
ing from  themselves  and  extra  weight 
from  their  ponies,  and,  gayly  decked 
out  for  the  occasion,  pressed  eagerly  to 
the  front,  like  race-horses  coming  to  the 
score.      The    battalion    under    Colonel 

G led  the   advance,   while   Major 

M 's  followed  directly  behind,   the 

Indians  swarming  in  front  and  on  either 
flank,  and  surrounding  the  general  and 
his  staff,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  lead- 
ing battalion.  Replying  to  the  clear 
notes  of  the  busrle  as  it  rang  out  the 
charge — echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the 
walls  of  the  canon — was  the  music  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  Pawnees,  who 
sounded  a  wild  humminer  tune  on  a 
pipe  that  rose  above  all  other  sounds 
and  resembled  somewhat  the  prolonged 
shriek  of  a  steam-whistle.  Added  to 
this  were  now  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
our  foremost  line  of  scouts,  who  dashed 


into  the  herds  of  horses  and  ponies  to 
stampede  them.  Then  quickly  followed 
a  few  sharp  flashes  from  rifle,  carbine, 
and  pistol  in  the  dim  morning  light,  the 
loud  cheer  of  our  troops,  and  the  thun- 
dering roar  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred horsemen  of  the  rushing  column 
resounded  from  the  sides  of  the  narrow 
caiion. 

This  cafion,  it  should  here  be  stated, 
was  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width, 
with  the  clear  head-waters  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Powder  River  flowing 
through  it  from  west  to  east.  The 
lodges  of  the  village  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  and  numbered  over  two 
hundred  by  actual  count,  so  that,  allow- 
ing five  persons  (the  average)  to  a  tepee, 
the  total  population  was  close  to  a  thou- 
sand. A  little  plateau  ran  parallel  to 
the  stream  and  lodges  on  the  north  side 
of  the  caiion  for  nearly  a  mile,  and 
terminated  at  the  western  end  in  a  high 
red  sandstone  butte  that  commanded  the 
whole  village.  Beyond  this  huge  mound 
the  caiion  closed  in  a  series  of  low,  flat- 
topped  hills,  much  cut  up  with  ravines 
or  arroi/os,  to  which  many  of  the  Chey- 
ennes fled  as  they  saw  us  entering  in 
force  at  the  opposite  and  narrow  end. 

As  the  leading  troops  came  dashing 
up  the  canon,  the  remainder  of  the  tribe, 
all  being  instantly  alarmed  by  the  noise 
of  the  rapidly-advancing  column  and 
cut  short  in  their  war-song  and  dance 
by  the  stern  reality,  started  to  defend 
their  encampment,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment, realizing  the  hopelessness  of  such 
an  effort,  retreated  rapidly  to  the  foot- 
hills beyond.  Our  column,  after  charg- 
ing through  the  village,  seized  the  com- 
manding position  on  the  red  butte,  as 
well  as  the  tops  of  several  bluffs  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  high  on  the  sides  of 
and  overlooking  the  cafion,  and  then 
started  forward  to  dislodge  the  hostiles 
from  the  ravines  in  front.  The  ball  was 
now   fairly  opened,  as  Lieutenant  Mc- 

K ,    dashing   fearlessly   forward    at 

the  head  of  his  troop,  was  met  at  the 
end  of  the  caiion  with  a  volley  from  the 
concealed  foe  ahead.  Rider  and  horse 
both  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  half  a 
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dozen  bullets,  while  the  leading  fours  of 
the  troop  were  shot  down  at  the  same 
time.  The  men,  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  unable  to  advance  across  the  ravines 
before  them,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but, 
quickly  reforming  under  their  remain- 
ing officer,  as  another  troop  swept  by 
them  to  the  front,  again  charged  forward 
against  these  formidable  natural  intrench- 
ments.  This  body  of  the  enemy  was 
now  speedily  dislodged  and  destroyed. 
But  as  the  different  troops  of  both  bat- 
talions continued  to  crowd  into  the 
canon,  they  were  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, being  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  hostile  Indians,  who  were  compara- 
tively secure  from  observation.  Many 
of  the  men  and  horses  fell  from  the 
hidden  fire  poured  in  on  them  from 
the  hills  at  the  west  end  of  the  canon 
as  they  endeavored  to  cross  the  little 
plateau  overlooking  the  village,  the 
writer  of  this,  as  twice  afterward  he 
rode  rapidly  across  the  plain,  being 
honored  each  time  with  a  special  volley, 
but  in  both  cases  escaping  unharmed. 

Broad  daylight,  however,  now  suc- 
ceeding the  gray  dawn  which  had  pre- 
vailed when  the  attack  commenced,  the 
troops  were  dismounted,  the  horses  led 
back  behind  the  butte,  and  the  enemy 
quickly  driven  out  in  succession  from 
one  ravine  after  another,  till  completely 
beyond  the  range  of  our  carbines.  They 
now  resorted  to  strategy,  endeavoring  to 
draw  our  men  out  from  their  shelter  by 
springing  boldly  up  in  view,  confident 
of  their  own  safety  (thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  supply- 
ing them  with  a  weapon  superior  to 
ours),  and  then  suddenly  pouring  in  a 
volley  with  deadly  effect.  Their  fire, 
however,  slacked  perceptibly  toward 
noon,  and  we  soon  understood  the 
reason,  large  quantities  of  ammunition 
being  discovered  about  this  time  in  the 
tepees,  from  which,  owing  to  the  sud- 
denness of  their  flight,  they  had  been 
unable  to  take  it  with  them. 

Our  Indian  allies,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  fought  recklessly  by  the  side 
of  the  soldiers  against  their  own  race, 
now,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  fight,  returned  to  the  village,  and. 


having  already  secured  the  main  portion 
of  the  herds,  commenced*— true  to  their 
natural  instincts — to  plunder  the  en- 
campment thoroughly  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  One  or  two  squaws  were 
found  secreted  in  the  lodges,  unable 
to  escape,  and  now,  refusing  to  come 
out  and  surrender,  were,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  soldiers,  quickly 
shot  and  scalped.  The  tepees  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  incredibly  large 
quantities  of  dried  meat  and  skins,  blan- 
kets and  cooking-utensils, — the  kettles 
standing  with  the  water  in  them,  and 
the  fires  all  burning  as  if  in  preparation 
for  the  morning  meal.  But  all  regrets, 
if  any  existed,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
encampment  vanished  as  many  relics 
of  the  ill-fated  Custer  expedition  now 
came  to  view.  Silk  guidons,  officers' 
blouses  and  overcoats,  a  jaunty  buck- 
skin coat  with  a  bullet-hole  in  the  shoul- 
der (supposed  to  be  the  one  worn  by 
Tom  Custer  in  the  Little  Big  -  Horn 
fight),  hats,  caps,  gauntlets,  sabres, 
watches,  pocket-books  with  sums  of 
money  in  them,  target-practice-  and 
memorandum-books,  rosters  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
curry-combs,  bridles,  saddles,  canteens, 
etc.,  all  in  the  greatest  profusion,  were 
everywhere.  In  the  herds  were  found 
also  several  horses  branded  with  the 
troop -letter  and  the  regimental  number  ; 
while  among  the  Indian  trophies  were 
found  several  fresh  scalps,  which  were 
quickly  identified  by  the  Bannocks  and 
Shoshones  with  us  as  evidence  of  the 
massacre  of  some  of  their  tribe  across 
the  mountains,  and  accounted  for  the 
war  song  and  dance  we  had  interrupted 
that  morning.  Several  beaded  neck- 
laces decorated  with  dried  human  fin- 
gers, one  having  ten,  others  five,  six,  or 
eight,  of  these  horrible  mementos,  were 
likewise  found  and  identified  by  our  now 
furious  allies,  with  cries  of  anger  and 
hate. 

Many  of  the  troops  were  now  with- 
drawn behind  the  butte,  to  get  a  few 
moments'  rest  and  a  bite  to  eat,  having 
been  fasting  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  ;  while  the  pack-train,  which  had 
come  up  promptly  during  the  fight  in 
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the  morning  and  been  parked  in  the 
willows  by  the  edge  of  the  stream 
during  the  day,  was  unloaded  for  the 
first  time  since  the  preceding  afternoon. 
The  horses  were  already  gathered  here, 
as  also  the  wounded,  who  were  being 
carefully  cared  for  by  the  surgeons  ac- 
companying the  expedition. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  fight 
was  more  or  less  continuously  kept  up, 
Mackenzie  endeavoring  to  dislodge  the 
hostiles  from  their  last  stronghold  with 
as  little  loss  as  possible  from  their 
sharp-shooters  ;  for  a  direct  charge,  dis- 
mounted, on  their  position  would  not 
have  compensated  us  for  the  loss  we 
should  have  necessarily  sustained.  Fi- 
nally, toward  sundown  they  withdrew 
from  our  front  some  five  or  six  miles, 
completely  beaten.  All  our  dead  were 
now  brought  in,  while  our  Indian  allies 
secured  many  scalps  from  their  fallen 
foes,  whom  the  Cheyennes  had  been 
unable  to  carry  off  with  them,  and 
paraded  these  trophies  around  our 
camp  in  the  evening  with  the  greatest 
glee. 

Our  loss  we  now  ascertained  to  be  one 
officer  killed, — a  couple  of  others  being 
struck  with  spent  balls, — while  over 
thirty  enlisted  men  and  a  couple  of  the 
Indian  scouts  were  killed  or  wounded,  be- 
sides a  number  of  our  horses.  Nearly 
one  hundred  of  the  enemy — by  a  low 
estimate — had  been  placed  hors  du  com- 
haf.  three  of  Dull  Knife's  sons  being 
among  the  killed ;  and  this  estimate, 
as  we  afterward  ascertained,  was  almost 
exactly  correct.  That  night  both  sides 
slept  on  their  arms,  in  anticipation  of 
an  expected  attack,  but  none  occurred. 
The  Cheyennes  were  compelled  to  kill 
several  of  their  remaining  ponies  for  food, 
but  at  the  same  time  refused  all  offers 
made  to  them  to  surrender,  being  now 
desperate. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made 
for  renewing  the  fight  early  the  next 
morning,  but  our  foes,  taking  advantage 
of  a  heavy  snow-storm  that  had  set  in, 
secretly  decamped,  and  started  across  the 
mountains  to  make  their  way  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Sioux  under  Crazy 
Horse.     It  was  impossible  for  us  to  fol- 


low with  our  horses,  and,  as  we  were 
encumbered  with  our  wounded,  it  was 
determined  by  Mackenzie  to  return  to  the 
supply-camp,  where  we  had  left  the  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  with  the  wagon-train. 
All  our  dead  and  wounded  were  placed 
on  fravois, — litters  made  out  of  lodge- 
poles,  having  one  end  hitched  to  a 
mule,  with  the  other  dragging  on  the 
ground, — and  the  column  started  on  its 
return  march.  Before  leaving,  however, 
the  hostile  village, — or  what  was  left  of 
it, — with  its  contents,  was  given  to  the 
flames.  Nearly  six  hundred  head  of 
ponies  had  been  captured,  and,  after 
the  distribution  among  our  Indian  scouts 
had  been  made,  all  those  remaining  and 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  possession  were 
shot,  to  prevent  their  recapture. 

The  return  march  occupied  about 
twice  the  time  the  advance  had  done, — 
the  whole  route  that  the  command  had 
passed  over  during  the  night  preceding 
the  fight  being  found  strewn  with  all 
kinds  of  clothing  and  horse-equipments, 
proof  of  the  hard  ride  we  had  made  to 
accomplish  our  purpose. 

In  just  one  week  after  leaving  our 
supply-camp  we  returned  to  it,  com- 
pletely successful ;  though  had  a  smaller 
force  attacked  this  same  Indian  encamp- 
ment, situated  as  it  was,  not  one  of  the 
command,  it  is  believed,  would  have 
returned  to  tell  the  tale,  and  the  Custer 
massacre  would  have  been  duplicated. 

The  next  day  the  last  sad  rites  were 
held  over  the  dead, — numbering  now  a 
dozen,  as  several  of  the  wounded  had 
since  died, — and  all  were  committed  to 
one  large,  common  grave,  a  rude  monu- 
ment of  rocks  being  raised  above  their 

resting-place.      Lieutenant    McK 's 

remains  were  sent  under  escort  over  our 
former  route,  toward  the  railroad,  for 
shipment  to  his  family  in  the  States. 
All  the  wounded,  as  well  as  those  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign and  severe  weather,  were  at  the 
same  time  sent  into  Fort  Fetterman, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  column  soon 
after  started  across  to  the  Hlack-Ilill 
country,  in  order  to  head  off  (^razy 
Horse,    who   it   was    supposed    had    re- 
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treated  eastward  across  the  Powder  River 
toward  that  region. 

Following  down  the  Belle  Fourche 
or  North  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  Kiver, 
which  completely  encircles  the  Black 
Hills,  we  found  the  country,  after 
leaving  old  Fort  Reno,  more  desolate 
and  destitute  of  grazing  than  ever. 
Bare  buttes  rose  here  and  there  over 
the  bleak  plains,  the  only  timber  being 
the  young  cotton-woods  and  willows 
fringing  the  river-banks,  the  former  of 
which  we  used,  when  possible,  for  fire- 
wood, besides  feeding  our  animals  on 
the  bark  and  twigs.  Often  no  fuel 
was  to  be  found  except  the  sage-brush, 
the  roots  of  which  were  used  to  make  a 
smoky  fire  that  lasted  only  a  few  min- 
utes, but  which  we  kept  up  by  reliefs  all 
through  the  night,  replenishing  it  con- 
stantly, to  keep  us  from  freezing  in  our 
beds  of  snow.  Three  or  four  of  us, 
combining  robes  and  blankets,  generally 
turned  in  together  for  the  night,  equipped 
in  overcoats,  hats,  and  boots,  disrobing 
being  out  of  the  question,  as  we  were 
frequently  destitute  of  both  fire  and  tents 
during  our  winter  campaign,  the  former 
being  forbidden  or  impossible,  the  latter 
unable  to  be  transported  by  the  column 
when  separated  from  the  trains.  The 
thermometer  on  Christmas  morning  stood 
at  40°  below  zero:  how  much  lower  the 
temperature  fell  the  surgeons  were  un- 
able to  report,  as  the  mercury  froze  in 
the  bulb.  Frozen  noses,  fingers,  and 
feet  were  universal.  Old  buifalo  robes, 
taken  from  the  Cheyenne  village,  were 
cut  up  and  made  into  shoes,  leggings, 
and  caps,  to  aff'ord  protection  from  this 
truly  Arctic  weather, — that  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  a  "sun-dog,"  which  occurs 
only  in  an  extremely  low  temperature, 
being  now  frequently  visible.  Iron 
tent-  or  picket-pins  were  abandoned  in 
the  frozen  ground  where  driven,  and 
water  was  only  to  be  had  by  cutting 
holes  in  the  ice,  to  which  our  horses 
quickly  learned  to  kneel  in  line  and 
thrust  their  noses  through  the  openings 
to  drink.  The  only  use  of  this  liquid 
to  us  was  for  making  coffee,  which,  with 
hard-tack  and  raw  frozen  bacon,  consti- 
tuted often  for  days  our  sole  subsistence. 


The  horses  and  mules  commenced  to 
give  way  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
men  under  this  exposure  and  the  loss 
of  their  forage,  though  the  cavalry  re- 
lieved their  animals  as  far  as  possible 
by  dismounting  and  walking  instead  of 
riding  on  each  day's  march,  a  dozen  or 
more  giving  out  each  day  of  our  journey. 
These  were  instantly  shot  by  the  guard 
stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  column,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  hostile  Indians,  who  in  small  bands 
hovered  around  us  daily.  This  fact  we 
were  made  unpleasantly  aware  of  by 
the  stampeding  of  the  horses  of  several 
of  the  troops  at  night,  which  were  for- 
tunately recovered  by  their  running  into 
other  portions  of  the  camp,  as  well  as  by 
the  killing  and  scalping  of  three  or  four 
destitute  miners  and  prospectors,  who, 
incautiously  straying  a  mile  or  two  from 
our  column,  which,  with  others,  they 
had  joined  and  followed  closely  for  pro- 
tection for  some  time,  were  immediately 
massacred  by  the  lurking  foe.  It  was, 
we  knew,  a  useless  wearing  out  of  our 
already  weak  horses  to  endeavor  to  pur- 
sue these  small  bands  over  this  bleak 
and  snow-covered  desert.  Additional 
orders  were  therefore  issued  to  prevent 
straggling, — many  of  the  cavalry  being 
now  afoot  and  frequently  falling  out  to 
rest  and  rejoin  other  portions  of  the 
command. 

As  we  BOW  finally  neared  Deadwood 
without  finding  indications  of  any  large 
body  of  hostile  Sioux, — Crazy  Horse 
having  retreated  still  farther  northward 
across  the  Yellowstone, — and  rumors  of 
the  political  excitement  then  prevailing 
in  the  States  over  the  recent  Presidential 
election  having  reached  us  here  for  the 
first  time,  General  Crook  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Red  Cloud  Agency  again,  in 
order  to  recuperate  men  and  animals 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and 
prepare  for  the  spring  campaign,  as  well 
as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergencies  that 
might  arise. 

The  return  march  was  taken  up  ac- 
cordingly, and,  proceeding  southward, — 
the  entire  column  recrossing  the  Platte 
River  on  the  ice, — by  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary the  whole  command  had  arrived  at 
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the  termination  of  its  winter's  journey  of 
over  a  thousand  miles.  The  Powder 
River  expedition  was  disbanded  in  gen- 
eral orders,  and  the  troops  were  soon 
comfortably  settled  in  their  quarters 
once  more  at  or  near  the  Agency.  Ru- 
mors, however,  still  prevailing  among 
the  alarmed  settlers  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  the  inroads  of  prowling  Indian  bands, 
a  battalion  of  cavalry  was  soon  after  de- 
tached and  sent  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Deadwood  and  Custer  City  for  their  pro- 
tection. This  region  of  territory  in  the 
heart  of  the  Black  Hills  was  decidedly 
superior  to  that  in  which  we  had  been 
previously  serving  that  winter, — abound- 
ing in  fine  valleys  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture or  grazing,  while  the  hills  were 
everywhere  thickly  covered  with  dark- 
green  or  black-looking  pines  and  cedars, 
clearly  indicating  the  reason  for  its  pecu- 
liar name.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  skirmishes  with  the 
troops,  comparative  quiet  prevailed  there 
through  the  long  and  unusually  severe 
winter. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  Crazy 
Horse  and  Dull  Knife's  bands — the  for- 
mer having  been  also  recently  struck  and 
defeated  in  the  north  by  Miles — came 
into  the  Agency  and  surrendered,  with 
the  greater  portion  of  their  arms  and 
ponies.  Then  it  was  that  we  first  learned 
the  amount  of  destruction  and  suffering 
we  had  caused  in  the  village  of  the  lat- 
ter-named band  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber, not  only  many  of  the  warriors  having 
died  afterward  of  wounds  received  in  the 
fight,  but  others,  with  their  women  and 
children,  having  perished  from  starvation 
or  been  frozen  to  death  as  they  made 
their  long  and  weary  way  afoot  across 
the  country  to  the  camp  of  Crazy  Horse. 
Their  narration  of  their  calamity  to  the 
latter,  corroborated  by  their  destitute 
appearance,  had  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  his  surrender.     Crazy  Horse 


himself  soon  after  lost  his  life  by  assas- 
sination, from  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
own  tribe,  in  the  office  and  presence  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  post.  Sit- 
ting Bull  had  fled  with  his  band  of  irrec- 
oncilables  across  the  national  boundary- 
line  and  taken  refuge  in  British  America; 
and  this  now  practically  ended  all  prob- 
ability of  hostilities  on  a  large  scale  with 
the  Sioux  nation  during  the  coming 
spring. 

As  the  month  of  May  was  ushered 
in,  however,  news  arrived  of  threatened 
international  troubles  on  the  Mexican 
border,  and  orders  were  soon  issued  for 
our  regiment  to  take  up  once  more  its 
long  journey  of  two  thousand  miles 
across  the  continent,  to  enter  oil  a  new 
and  different  though  equally  stirring 
theatre  of  events  in  that  remote  quar- 
ter. 

Our  service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  was  ended ;  but  often  do  I  now 
look  back  to  that  trying  period  and  think 
what  changes  have  occurred  since  then. 
Though  only  half  a  dozen  years  or  so 
have  elapsed,  I  find  that  in  the  cavalry- 
column  alone  of  that  expedition  both  of 
our  battalion-commanders  and  fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  troop-officers  of  the  entire 
six  squadrons  are  to-day  either  dead  or  dis- 
abled and  retired,  being  completely  worn 
out  in  the  service.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  nearly  all  the  other  portions  of 
that  command.  Many  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  served  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  civil  war  haVe  often  said 
that  never  during  those  four  eventful 
years  did  they  participate  in  campaigns 
as  arduous  as  those  on  the  frontier 
against  both  a  savage  foe  and  a  terrible 
climate. 

Who  will  say  that  our  small  and  hard- 
worked  army  always  receives  the  credit 
due  it  for  the  service  it  faithfully  per- 
forms year  after  year? 

H.  H.  B. 
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THE    PERFECT    TREASURE. 


FOUR  PARTS.— I. 


LATE  in  the  autumn  of  73,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  wealthy  and  refined 
Americans  of  the  best  type,  returned  to 
En2;land  after  an  extended  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Cheltenham,  one  of  the  gayest 
and  most  agreeable  of  the  English 
watering-places  still,  though  not  as 
fashionable  as  in  the  palmy  days  when 
poor  George  III.  sipped  the  waters  of 
the  Royal  Wells,  and  the  fine  gentlemen 
and  court  beauties  danced,  drank,  gamed, 
raced,  laughed,  loved,  lived  in  the  idle 
profligacy  and  splendor  of  the  period, 
and  brought  in  their  train  such  a  crowd 
of  tradesmen,  parasites,  henchmen,  tire- 
women, lackeys,  pleasure- seekers,  and 
snobs  as  sent  the  place  up  from  a  village 
to  a  large  town  more  rapidly  than  if  a 
gold-mine  had  been  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Fletcher 
should  stay  there  while  her  husband 
"  ran  aver  to  New  York,"  as  he  phrased 
it,  and  put  his  affairs  upon  a  footing 
that  would  admit  of  their  devoting  the 
following  summer  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  perhaps  another  winter  to  some  un- 
explored country  to  be  decided  upon 
later.  Both  were  inveterate  travellers, 
and  had  the  health,  the  spirits,  and  the 
intelligence  which  can  alone  make  the 
social  nomadism  of  our  day  either 
pleasant  or  profitable,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  purse  that  gave  to  their  journeys  all 
the  comfort  of  a  royal  progress,  without 
its  ennui.  They  were  not  alone;  for 
where  is  the  American  who  has  the 
courage  or  the  heart  to  travel  abroad 
with  no  other  companion  than  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  ?  He  may  hate  going 
about  the  world  with  a  menagerie,  and 
shrink  from  the  prospect  of  rambling 
over  strange  countries  in  charge  of 
several  thread-paper  females,  being  held 
accountable  for  the  safety  of  sixteen 
Saratoga  trunks,  wrangling  in  unknown 


tongues,  and  paying  enormous  bills. 
He  may  feel  that  to  regulate  the  largest 
business  interests  in  the  United  States 
and  manage  any  number  of  banks  and 
factories  and  railroads  is  nothing  to  such 
an  undertaking.  He  may  even  be  the 
slave  of  the  lamp,  and  have  rubbed  away 
half  his  physical  and  mental  layers  of 
strength  and  sensibility  for  twenty  years 
that  Mrs.  Aladdin  may  live  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  have  a  roc's-egg  chandelier, 
and  he  may  have  always  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  it  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 
American  Moloch  "business,"  and  he 
could  take  that  admirable  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  a  Cu- 
narder,  and  with  another  "dearer  self" 
seek  the  relaxation  and  amusement  so 
sadly  needed.  But  who  ever  carried  out 
this  delightful  and  impossible  day-dream  ? 
From  the  moment  a  trip  to  Europe  is 
decided  upon,  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  such  an  arrangement.  He 
tells  his  wife,  who  straightway  commu- 
nicates the  interesting  fact  to  their  joint 
families,  who  think  it  (with  certain 
modifications)  "  perfectly  splendid  !  It 
would  be  so  nice  for  sister  Lucy  to  go  !" 
or,  "  Margaret  is  out  of  health,  and 
nothing  else  will  cure  her;"  or,  "Kate 
has  a  wonderful  voice,  which  must  be 
cultivated;"  or,  "Mother  has  always 
wanted  to  go  abroad  ;"  or,  "  Jack  ought 
really  to  be  sent  to  Heidelberg."  And 
so  that  most  unselfish  and  generous  of 
all  male  creatures  (who  ought  always  to 
be  painted  with  a  nimbus  around  his 
head),  the  American  husband,  gives  in, 
after  one  or  two  feeble  remonstrances, 
perhaps,  and  sails  on  the  Scythia  or  the 
Russia  with  a  full  complement  of  petti- 
coated  barnacles,  and  wears  his  necklace 
of  millstones  ever  after  with  the  beau- 
tiful unconscious  grace  of  the  hero  and 
none  of  the  airs  of  a  martyr,  and  hosts 
of  foreigners  hold  up  their  hands  and 
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puzzle  their  heads  over  the  strange  spec- 
tacle. At  least  they  did,  until  experi- 
ence taught  them  it  was  a  national  pecu- 
liarity. 

But  this  is  straying  from  my  theme, 
and  is  a  very  roundabout  way  of  saying 
that  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  not  left  to  lan- 
guish alone  in  Cheltenham,  but  had  the 
society  of  a  rather  low-spirited  mother- 
in-law,  a  cheerful  sister,  and  a  charm- 
ingly pretty  and  accomplished  cousin.  A 
furnished  house  on  the  Promenade  was 
taken  for  these  ladies,  and  two  hours 
after  their  effects  were  moved  in  from 
the  Plough  Hotel  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  establishment  had  been 
organized  for  twenty  years. 

Not  only  was  it  in  perfect  order  and 
provided  with  every  comfort  and  luxury, 
including  a  staff  of  well-trained  servants 
as  noiseless  as  the  white  cats  of  the  fairy- 
tale, but  some  minor  details  had  been  at- 
tended to  that  made  their  arrival  seem 
almost  like  a  home-coming.  The  jar- 
dinieres in  the  windows  were  a  mass  of 
color  ;  cut-flowers  were  placed  about  the 
reception-room  ;  the  London  papers,  aired 
and  the  leaves  cut,  had  been  laid  on  the 
drawing-room  table  ;  and  two  small  red- 
plush  tea-tables  and  sleepy-hollow  chairs 
had  been  drawn  near  a  glowing  coal  fire 
which  was  doing  its  best  to  take  the 
chill  off  the  November  day.  A  com- 
fortable-looking, round  -  bodied  bronze 
tea-kettle  hissed  on  the  hob ;  a  brisk, 
busy  little  clock  ticked  cheerfully  on 
the  mantel-shelf;  and  the  ladies  had 
hardly  laid  aside  their  wraps  when  Wal- 
ton the  butler  appeared  with  a  huge 
silver  tray,  which  he  bore  in  with  as 
much  dignity  as  if  he  had  been  offering 
them  the  keys  of  the  city  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  or  figuring  in  a  Lord-Mayor's 
show. 

(3n  that  tray  was  a  set  of  dainty  Wor- 
cester china,  with  a  gorgeous  tea-cosey 
extinguishing  the  too  volatile  butterflies 
on  the  teapot,  and  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible slices  of  buttered  bread,  and  a 
covered  dish  of  the  incomparable  Chel- 
tenham mufiins,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  lighter  or  browner  or  more  but- 
tery or  more  entirely  satisfactory.  And 
when    Walton    had    asked    in    a   husky 


whisper  whether  they  "  would  be  pleased 
to  ring  if  there  was  anything  more  re- 
quired," and  vanished,  there  was  an 
amount  of  tea-drinking  done  that  would 
have  shocked  Dr.  Johnson.  "The  trim- 
mings," as  Mr.  Fletcher  facetiously  put 
it,  were  not  neglected ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  accumulated  noises  of  the 
solemn  old  house  for  the  past  century 
would  have  amounted  to  as  much  cheer- 
ful racket  as  was  made  by  the  merry 
family  party. 

"  I  am  glad  I  am  going  home,"  said 
Mr.  Fletcher,  ''  instead  of  staying  here 
in  the  trying  role  of  master  to  that  very 
superior  domestic  Walton.  I  couldn't 
do  it :  he  would  find  me  out  in  a  week. 
I  should  never  dare  to  be  helped  thrice 
to  anything,  unless  it  was  '  cold  boiled 
missionary,'  of  which  he  might  approve, 
for  he  looks  like  an  archbishop.  I  felt 
that  he  was  my  master  the  moment  he 
took  my  overcoat  down-stairs.  I  lost 
confidence  in  my  tailor  on  the  spot.  I 
felt  as  though  I  had  come  home  from 
school  for  the  holidays,  or  done  some- 
thing that  I  could  only  atone  for  by 
assuming  an  apologetic  attitude  and  en- 
tering upon  a  course  of  systematic  pro- 
pitiation." 

"  Nonsense,  Ned !  how  absurd  you 
are  !"  commented  his  wife.  "  Besides, 
he  who  propitiates  under  such  circum- 
stances is  lost." 

"  Oh,  you  may  be  sure  I  didn't  give 
way  to  the  impulse.  I  frowned,  and 
looked  as  though  my  temper  was  bad, 
and  got  up-stairs  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
shouldn't  in  the  least  mind  meeting;  the 
Prince  of  AVales,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
but  there  is  something  inexpressibly  awe- 
inspiring  about  the  British  flunkey. 
Deny  it  as  we  may,  very  few  Americans 
can  honestly  say  that  they  feel  them- 
selves a  match  for  the  majestic,  inscru- 
table creature." 

"  Dear  me,  Kate !  you  have  never 
kept  house  in  England  ;  and,  though  you 
are  a  famous  manager  at  home,  don't 
you  rather  dread  the  idea  ?"  said  the 
rather-alarmed  Lucy  ;  but  Mrs.  Fletcher 
lowered  her  calm  eyelids  and  replied, 
"  You'll  see  I'll  be  a  match  for  them.  I 
shall  make  mistakes,  of  course,  at  first; 
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but  I  shall  get  one  of  the  natives  to  en- 
lighten me  as  to  their  system  as  soon  as 
we  present  our  letters,  and  show  myself 
plus  royaliste  que  le  roi,  a  rigid  stickler 
for  all  my  rights,  and  a  great  respecter 
of  theirs.  It  is  the  only  way  to  get 
along  comfortably  with  servants  any- 
where." 

"Katherine  pants  for  the  fray,  as 
anybody  can  see,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher. 
"  When  I  get  back  from  New  York  I 
shall  expect  to  find  the  magisterial  Wal- 
ton meekly  engaged  on  the  knives  and 
boots,  and  the  other  servants  mere 
door-mats.  Even  in  the  '  land  of  the 
free,'  you  know,  there  was  something 
about  her  that  made  Bridget  stammer 
when  asking  if  she  was  the  woman  that 
wanted  a  '  gurl'  and  announcing  that 
'  she  was  the  lady  that  had  come  for  the 
washing.'  " 

"  We  shall  be  fearfully  cheated,  and 
had  much  better  have  stayed  at  the 
hotel,  as  I  suggested,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher 
senior  from  behind  the  "  Times,"  in  a 
muffled  voice  of  disapprobation. 

The  dressing-bell  put  an  end  to  this 
discussion.  Lucy  and  Jenny  Meredith, 
who  had  been  rambling  about  the  room 
admiring  the  cabinets  and  old  china, 
were  promptly  sent  to  their  rooms,  and 
the  other  ladies  soon  followed,  encoun- 
tering two  rosy  maids  armed  with  hot- 
water  cans  in  the  hall  outside. 

A  capital  little  dinner  was  served  by 
the  "  archbishop,"  assisted  by  a  very 
young  and  irresolute  footman,  who  made 
wild  dashes  at  the  side-tables  when  any- 
thing was  asked  for,  and  was  always 
headed  oflf  by  his  superior,  who  paralyzed 
him  with  a  look,  set  down  the  dish  he 
carried,  substituted  the  proper  vegetable 
or  condiment  with  noiseless  despatch, 
and  retired  into  the  background  to  await 
further  orders.  Indeed,  he  made  a 
"  function"  of  the  meal,  and  the  ladies 
exchanged  glances  when,  on  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's asking  for  a  second  supply  of 
game,  Walton  glided  forward  and  said 
respectfully,  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,  it  has  all 
been  served." 

When  the  door  finally  closed  on  him 
after  cofi"ee  had  been  served,  Jenny 
burst  out  with  "  What  a  relief!    Really, 


Kate,  that  man  makes  a  '  cold  baked 
meats'  affair  of  every  meal ;  and,  as 
for  me,  I  feel  like  what  I  once  heard 
called  at  a  funeral  '  the  dear  remains.' 
The  oppressive  stillness  and  overpower- 
ing gentility  of  this  arrangement  is  quite 
stifling,  and  tells  on  my  democratic 
nerves.  Why  not  take  one  of  those 
rosy  pretty  little  creatures  in  stuff 
dresses  and  white  caps  as  parlor-maid 
instead  ?  The  way  we  all  discussed  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  Tichborne  case 
and  the  elections  was  something  delight- 
ful to  hear !" 

"I've  often  thought,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher,  "  that,  as  we  never  can  talk 
of  anything  that  interests  us  before 
servants,  it  would  only  be  fair  to  ask 
them  what  subjects  would  most  interest 
them." 

"  And  I  think  intelligent  servants  a 
fearful  bore.  You  know  in  the  South 
we  are  rather  apt  to  think  of  them  as 
'it,'  —  an  impersonal  contrivance  for 
giving  us  what  we  want,  without  any 
embarrassino;  or  disaofreeable  features 
whatever,"  Jenny  replied. 

"  Walton  has  a  secret  grief,  or  only 
one  lung,  or  a  great  enthusiasm,  or 
something  that  lifts  him  above  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  menial  estate  in  which  we 
find  him  only  adds  to  his  melancholy 
without  obscuring  his  inherent  dignity," 
said  Mr.  Fletcher.  "  Have  you  noticed, 
Kate,  how  like  our  print  of  Melancthon 
he  is?" 

"  I  notice  that  he  is  my  beau-ideal  of 
a  servant ;  and  if  I  could  only  give  him 
half  my  income  and  induce  him  to  go 
home  with  us,  I  should  feel  it  a  bar- 
gain to  be  proud  of.  The  conversation, 
though,  is  losing  its  iu^ellectual  tone, 
isn't  it  ?"  And  Mrs.  Kate  led  the  way  to 
the  drawing-room. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week 
the  Fletchers  presented  their  letters  of 
introduction  to  two  influential  families, 
and  were  received  with  the  kindness 
which  characterizes  English  hospitality 
when  a  guest  is  properly — i.e.,  formally 
— commended,  and  which,  although  less 
promiscuous  than  our  own  often  indis- 
criminate entertainment  of  man  and  beast, 
is  equally  genuine  and  hearty  in  its  way. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  was  put  up  at  the  club 
as  a  visitor,  though  he  protested  that  it 
was  not  worth  while,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Tickets  were  sent  for  the  ap- 
proaching assembly,  and  invitations  to 
luncheons,  teas,  drums,  dinners,  and 
parties  of  every  kind  poured  in  upon 
them.  As  a  family  they  were  received 
with  great  favor,  and  society  was 
engaired  in  dealins:,  and  Walton  in 
shuffling,  cards  diligently  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  pronounced  "  an  un- 
commonly gentlemanly,  agreeable  fellow." 
Mrs.  Fletcher  senior,  who  wore  the 
blackest  possible  dresses  and  the  whitest 
possible  caps,  was  evidently  of  quite  ap- 
palling respectability ;  and  her  manner, 
which  had  a  curious  rigidity  that  passed 
for  hauteur^  together  with  a  way  she 
had  of  trampling  people  down  with  the 
heel  of  assertion  on  all  occasions,  seemed 
to  make  a  very  favorable  impression. 
Indeed,  she  was  called  "  a  most  aristo- 
cratic old  gentlewoman"  by  a  certain 
mondaine,  and  took  up  the  study  of 
•'  Debrett's  Peerage"  and  convinced 
herself  that  because  her  grandmother 
was  a  McSomething  she  was  descended 
from  Rob  Roy. 

People  soon  found  that  young  and 
handsome  as  Mrs.  Kate  was,  in  the 
large,  fair  order  of  loveliness,  she  was 
not  in  the  very  least  degree  fast  or 
flirtatious:  so  she  received  the  high  meed 
of  praise  embodied  in  "  good  form." 
x\s  for  the  girls,  they  were  both  admired, 
though  in  very  different  degrees.  Lucy, 
who  had  a  pretty  little  figure,  the 
national  clothes-wearing  faculty,  and  a 
pair  of  wonderfully  fine  eyes,  with  a 
yard  or  so  of  eyelashes  veiling  them, 
was  thought  "  a  nice  girl,"  simply ; 
but  Jenny  created  a  furor.  She  was  a 
thorough-paced  American  beauty,  of  the 
flower-like  and  ethereal  type,  and  had  an 
air  of  distinction  that  was  far  more 
charming  than  any  merely  physical 
charm.  She  had  been  the  belle  of  a 
second-rate  Southern  city,  indulged  be- 
yond belief,  and  had  really  scarcely  any 
education  except  such  as  a  refined  home 
and  a  love  of  readinj;  had  jriven  her, 
and  where  she  learned  to  dress,  walk. 


dance,  talk,  and  appear  as  she  did,  is  a 
mystery  which  can  only  be  solved  by 
her  versatile  and  clever  countrywomen 
who  achieve  the  same  feat  every  da3^ 
Music  was  part  of  her  family  inherit- 
ance, and  she  played  brilliantly.  Al- 
ways a  delicate  girl,  she  had  not  been 
kept  closely  at  her  books,  yet  gave  every 
one  the  impression  that  she  was  very 
highly  educated.  Accustomed  to  the  in- 
formal social  atmosphere  of  a  provincial 
town,  she  somehow  never  offended  against 
the  rigid  convenances  of  English  life,  and 
in  any  capital  of  Europe  would  have  been 
singled  out  for  admiring  notice. 

None  of  the  party  had  'ever  been  long 
enough  in  England  to  know  anything  of 
its  social  aspects.  Mrs.  Kate's  first  care 
was  to  master  the  details  of  English 
housekeeping.  She  began  by  consulting 
a  new  friend, — an  old  ladv  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  domestic  Welling- 
ton,— and  together  they  went  into  the 
questions  of  beer-money,  board-wages, 
charwoman's  perquisites,  tradesmen's 
books,  coal  -  siftings,  bread  -  soakings, 
cheese-parings,  and  the  like  marvels  of 
good  management.  When  Mrs.  Kate 
got  home  that  day,  she  said  to  the  girls, 
"  Well,  I  used  to  think  that  I  knew 
something  about  housekeeping  and 
economy,  and  all  that,  but  it  seems  that 
I  have  been  an  ignorant  and  wasteful 
housewife  after  all.  I  find  that  I  could 
have  supported  a  couple  of  families  on 
what  I  have  always  thrown  away,  and 
that  in  a  well-ordered  Northern  house- 
hold!" 

The  very  next  day,  as  she  was  look- 
ins:  over  the  week's  bills,  with  their 
confusing  ha'pennies  and.  farthings,  the 
cook  tapped  at  the  door,  entered,  cour- 
tesied,  and  said,  "  If  you  please,  mem, 
you  have  not  yet  mentioned  what  you 
want  me  to  do  with  the  drippings." 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  can  the  woman 
be  talking  about  ?"  thought  the  mistress  ; 
but,  like  Mr.  Toots  at  the  commercial 
dinner  when  his  neighbor  suddenly  de- 
manded fiercely  what  he  would  do  with 
the  raw  material,  she  replied,  "  Cook  it," 
with  diplomatic  vagueness. 

"  Yes,  mem,  I  quite  understood  about 
that ;  but  what  then  ?"  urged  cook. 
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"  Why,  set  it  aeide  to  cool,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kate  calmly. 

"  And  after  that,  mem  ?"  said  cook, 
driving  her  mistress  unconsciously  into 
a  corner. 

"  I  have  not  quite  decided  yet,  but  I 
will  let  you  know  to-morrow  when  I 
come  down  to  give  the  orders.  You 
can  go  now,"  responded  the  mistress, 
with  decision. 

Gro  she  did ;  and  Mrs.  Kate,  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  rushed  around  to  her 
Mentor,  and  was  told  that  "  drippings," 
the  fatty  substance  exuding  from  the 
various  meats,  formed  an  important  per- 
quisite in  some  households  for  cook, 
who  sold  it  for  eighteenpence  a  pound  ; 
while  in  others  an  untold  saving  was 
effected  by  using  it  to  make  cakes  and 
fry  fish. 

The  cook  was  in  a  state  of  sub- 
dued radiance  when  she  was  informed 
that  all  the  drippings  were  to  be  hers, 
and  great  was  the  amusement  of  the 
Americans  over  the  episode.  Mrs. 
Fletcher  had  demonstrated  her  capacity 
for  governing,  and  from  that  time  every- 
thing went  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
She  found  in  Walton  an  invaluable 
aide-de-camp.  A  dozen  times  a  day 
one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  who  had 
had  the  most  afflicting  experience  of 
the  domestic  service  of  x^merica,  would 
break  out  into  warm  praise  of  that 
"  perfect  treasure," — that  swift,  noise- 
less, capable,  respectful,  honest  creature. 
Walton  paid  their  bills  and  accounted 
scrupulously  for  every  penny  ;  he  picked 
up  and  returned  careless  Jenny's  purse 
over  and  over  again  ;  he  ordered  their 
bouquets,  bought  gloves,  matched  rib- 
bons with  feminine  discretion  and  suc- 
cess. He  escorted  them  to  and  from  all 
sorts  of  places,  was  invaluable  on  pic- 
nics and  excursions,  and  several  times 
went  up  to  London  on  errands  for  them. 
He  was  never  tired,  or  pert,  or  saucy. 
He  never  once  forgot  or  neglected  a 
duty,  or  seemed  to  see  or  hear  anything 
not  intended  for  him.  His  talent  for 
admitting  the  right  and  excluding  the 
wrong  callers  was  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  his  gifts.  In  short,  as  his  mis- 
tress once  exclaimed,  with  rapture,  he 


was  "  the  most  perfect  product  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  and  there  isn't  such 
a  servant  on  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent." Mrs.  Fletcher  senior  was  so 
impressed  by  the  thoughtful  care  for  her 
comfort  evinced  by  his  sending  the  foot- 
man with  galoshes,  wraps,  and  umbrella 
to  church  for  her  whenever  it  rained, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  that  she 
confidentially  told  her  greatest  friend — 
the  widow  of  a  general  officer,  much 
interested,  like  herself,  in  such  matters 
— that  she  was  quite  sure  that  Wal- 
ton came  morganatically  or  surrep- 
titiously of  good  blood,  and  added  that 
"  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  died  a 
butcher." 

While  he  was  developing  all  these 
excellencies  in  the  seclusion  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  the  young  ladies  of  the  house 
were  finding  in  the  festivities  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings 
a  fresh  and  piquant  interest.  At  the 
first  dinner-party  to  which  they  went, 
two  or  three  things  happened  that  gave 
unusual  zest  to  the  prosaic  occupation  of 
eating.  Lucy  was  taken  in  by  a  stout 
gentleman,  who,  like  Thackeray's  alder- 
men, seemed  to  have  but  one  idea, — 
"gorging,  guzzling,  and  gormandizing," 
— and  did  not  address  her  until  coflFee  ap- 
peared, when  he  suddenly  roused  him- 
self, and,  mistaking  her  for  her  Southern 
cousin,  asked  whether  it  was  "  her  father 
or  her  grandfather  who  was  a  black." 

Lucy  had  barely  succeeded  in  setting 
forth  her  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Caucasian  race,  when  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  women's  rights, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  disclaim  the 
distinction  of  belonging  to  that  party, 
which  no  doubt  reassured  her  companion 
as  to  her  feminine  cast  of  character  ; 
for  he  presently  asked  her  if  she  was 
fond  of  sewing,  and  if  she  embroidered 
her  flannel  petticoats,  as  his  sisters  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Meanwhile,  Jenny  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  very  High-Church,  pensive-look- 
ing young  clergyman,  and  was  converting 
him,  sentimentally,  into  pulp,  while  he 
was  trying  to  j^ain  some  insight  into  her 
favorite  pursuits  by  putting  questions 
that  puzzled  her.     "Do  you  collect?" 
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said  he,  with  an  earnest  glance  at  his 
pretty  neighbor. 

"  He  means  subscriptions,  of  course," 
thought  Jenny ;  then,  aloud,  "  No, 
never.  I  can't  ask  people  for  money, 
— for  anything.  They  either  refuse  al- 
together or  patronize  one  for  six  months 
afterward  on  the  strength  of  a  fifty-cent 
subscription." 

"  You  have  quite  misunderstood  me," 
put  in  the  curate  hastily,  with  a  little 
blush.  "  I  was  talking  of  stamps,  and 
autographs,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know." 

Whereupon  Jenny  announced  that  she 
did  not,  and  never  would,  "  collect,"  and 
the  conversation  trickled  feebly  in  an- 
other direction  for  a  while. 

Presently  he  said,  with  a  profoundly 
interested  air,  "  Do  you  splutter  ?" 

"Splutter!  splutter!"  thought  Jenny. 
"  What  can  the  man  mean  ?  Do  I  fall 
down  in  an  epileptic  fit  occasionally 
and  foam  at  the  mouth?"  Then,  aloud, 
"  No,  not  often.     Do  you  ?" 

"  I  don't ;  but  they  all  do  at  home. 
My  six  sisters  are  always  at  it." 

"  The  whole  family !  It  can't  be 
fits  !"  thought  Jenny,  thoroughly  mysti- 
fied. "  Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "  Do 
tell  me  how  they  manage  it." 

The  curate,  enchanted  by  her  dimpled 
vivacity,  gave  a  very  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  a  process  by  which,  with  a  comb, 
a  tooth-brush,  and  a  bottle  of  India  ink, 
the  exact  impression  of  any  fern  can  be 
transferred  to  paper,  linen,  or  satin  ;  and 
Jenny  hypocritically  promised  to  "  try  it 
some  dull  day  when  she  had  got  herself 
on  her  hands." 

That  night  the  girls,  as  they  put  on 
their  dressing-gowns  and  took  down  their 
back-hair,  exchanged  experiences,  and 
agreed  that  the  impossibility  of  know- 
ing what  would  be  said  next  gave  an  in- 
describable charm  to  the  social  situation 
in  England ;  though  Jenny,  descended 
from  a  Vir<rinian  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion,  and  immensely  proud,  within  well- 
bred  limits,  of  her  English  ancestry,  was 
rendered  speechless  on  hearing  that  she 
had  been  supposed  to  be  one  or  two  re- 
moves from  "  a  black." 

Nor  did  their  impression  of  the  as- 
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tounding  lengths  to  which  English  frank- 
ness can  go  lose  force  as  time  went 
on  :  indeed,  it  seemed  to  them  that  all 
the  things  about  which  Americans  are 
habitually  most  reticent  were  being 
dragged  into  the  light.  Family  affairs, 
family  scandals,  money-matters,  a  thou- 
sand topics  that  at  home  were  either 
never  mentioned  at  all  or  discussed  with 
closed  doors  in  family  councils,  while 
furnishing  food  for  the  mild  or  malig- 
nant gossip  of  the  world,  they  here 
found  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops 
by  the  people  most  concerned,  and 
that  with  entire  simplicity,  as  a  mere 
statement  of  facts,  with  no  apologies,  no 
attempts  at  justification,  and  no  faintest 
evidence  of  feeling  personally  implicated 
or  compromised  on  the  part  of  the  nar- 
rator. It  took  the  girls  some  time  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  change  and  wear 
just  the  right  face  when  these  surprising 
revelations  were  made.  It  was  evident 
that  no  one  else  was  at  all  astonished  by 
them. 

One  afternoon  some  amis  de  la  tnai- 
son  dropped  in  for  five-o'clock  tea,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  the  sub- 
ject of  kleptomania  came  up.  When 
everybody  had  contributed  his  or  her 
share  to  the  general  stock  of  experi- 
ence, anecdote,  and  comment,  a  charm- 
ing young  fellow,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  mantel-shelf,  lazily  sipping 
his  tea,  smiled  blandly,  shifted  his  posi- 
tion so  as  to  catch  Jenny's  eye,  and  said, 
"  Queer  thing,  isn't  it  ?  My  aunt  was 
had  up  for  it  in  London." 

The  statement  was  made  with  perfect 
simplicity  and  an  air  of  bonhommie 
which  seemed  to  give  it  the  aspect  of 
any  other  agreeable  on  dit :  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  English  people  present  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  excited  neither 
amazement  nor  amusement. 

Jenny  and  her  cousin  with  diflBculty 
smothered  the  desire  to  laugh  outright, 
murmured  some  commonplace  intended 
to  be  sympathetic,  stole  a  glance  at  each 
other,  though  both  knew  it  to  be  a  lapse 
from  good  breeding,  and  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  their  handkerchiefs  to 
conceal  the  smiles  that  would  play  around 
their  mobile  lips. 
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Later  on,  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Arabs  were  right  in  say- 
ing that  no  amount  of  age  or  experience 
avails  a  man  in  buying  a  horse  or  choos- 
ing a  wife,  when  another  young  swell 
gave  his  emphatic  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  and  proceeded  to  illus- 
trate his  views  as  follows  :  "  There's  my 
grandfather.  The  old  beggar  had  three 
wives,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was 
about  to  marry  his  cook,  when  he  died. 
Lucky  thing,  wasn't  it  ?" 

The  next  day,  a  gentleman  called, 
sat  up  very  straight,  holding  his  hat  at 
the  correct  angle  and  wearing  an  air  of 
mild  expectancy,  and,  when  the  usual 
inquiries  and  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, turned  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and 
said,  "  I  suppose  you  have  heard  about 
my  brother  Hugh  ?" 

"Not  I.  Is  anything  amiss?"  she 
asked. 

"  Well,  yes.  You  see,  Hugh  always 
was  a  bad  lot.  He  is  the  greatest  rascal 
in  England ;  regular  blackleg.  He  has 
been  going  to  the  bad  ever  since  he  was 
weaned,  and  now  he  has  run  off  with 
his  wife's  governess.  Pretty  little  devil ; 
been  angling  for  him  for  months.  Wife's 
a  fool;  crying  her  eyes  out  about  him." 

The  visit  over,  the  girls  went  off  to 
get  ready  for  a  visit  they  had  promised 
to  make  at  a  country-house  fifty  miles 
away.  Jenny  was  tying  her  bonnet- 
strings,  when  the  postman's  rap  was 
heard,  and  presently  the  maid  brought  in 
a  letter  from  the  lady  who  had  invited 
them.     Jenny  tore  it  open,  and  read : 

"  The  Lod&e,  Tuesday,  10  a.m. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Meredith, — I 
write  to  say  that  my  brother  arrived 
quite  unexpectedly  last  night  from 
Bournemouth,  with  his  keeper ;  and, 
as  he  is  quite  mad,  and  seems  rather 
excitable  just  now, — though  harmless 
enough  in  the  main,  poor  dear  ! — it 
occurs  to  me  that  you  and  your  cousin 
would  prefer  to  come  to  us  after  he  has 
left, — say  Thursday  of  next  week,  and 
by  the  same  train." 

"  I  should  rather  think  we  would," 
commented  Jenny,  with  empressement. 
"  Was    there    ever   such    a   people   for 


telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ?  '  Tout  se  sgait' 
in  England,  certainly.  They  all  live 
morally  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  with 
every  door  and  window  wide  open. 
Only  fancy  the  elaborate  fibs  that  an 
American  hostess  similarly  placed  would 
have  told,  even  if  every  creature  of  her 
acquaintance  knew  quite  well  that  she 
had  a  brother  in  an  insane-asylum.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  I  like  English 
frankness.  It  often  strikes  me  as  indel- 
icate, and  always  as  astounding;  but, 
after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  What  is  lost  in  re- 
finement and  finesse  is  gained  in  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity.  There  is  some- 
thing very  refreshing  in  the  absence  of 
the  transparent  social  fictions  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  It  is  quite  delight- 
ful to  hear  people  say  simply  that  they 
can't  afford  to  do  this  or  that,  or  to  go 
here  or  there,  instead  of  perjuring  their 
snobbish  little  souls  in  fifty  distinct  di- 
rections in  wild  and  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  convince  a  sceptical  public 
that  black  is  white.  There  is  Mrs. 
Harford,  at  home,  for  instance,  whose 
daughter  has  been  stretched  on  a  couch 
for  years  with  spinal  disease,  which 
the  mother  always  speaks  of  as  'a  little 
weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back.' 
And  Mrs.  Travers,  who  says  that  she 
has  '  come  out  just  to  do  some  shopping 
in  a  simple  foulard,'  which  anybody  can 
see  is  a  black  alpaca  of  the  rustiest 
description.  Don't  you  remember  how 
amused  we  were  by  that  preposterous 
girl  from  New  Jersey  who  wasn't  going 
to  Newport  because  her  health  was  so 
shattered  that  nothing  but  a  summer  in 
a  farm-house  (with  board  at  twenty  dol- 
lars a  month)  could  restore  her  ?  One 
is  reminded  of  Scribe's  diplomate,  and 
the  reputation  for  Machiavellian  astute- 
ness that  he  achieved  as  accidental  envoy 
at  a  petty  court  by  simply  telling  the 
truth  (which  not  a  soul  could  be  brought 
to  believe)  about  himself  and  his  affairs. 
I  really  think  it  would  be  the  only  way 
for  Americans  to  deceive  each  other 
about  such  matters  now,  we  have  put 
so  much  talent  and  ingenuity  into  our 
social  white  lies." 
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"  Well,  I  hope  it  isn't  immoral,  but  I 
prefer  our  system,  decidedly,"  said  Lucy. 
"  First,  there  is  the  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion of  a  clever  fiction,  if  it  is  clever,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  one  could 
easily  have  invented  a  better,  if  stupid  ; 
with  the  comfortable  arriere-pensee  that 
one  is  not  being  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  deceived  by  it  in  either  event. 
And  I  don't  care  to  be  taken  into  peo- 
ple's closets  and  shown  their  skeletons. 
I  like  them  dressed  a  la  mode  and  prop- 
erly presented  in  the  drawing-room. 
When  I  first  came  over,  Jenny,  I 
thought  there  was  something  about  me 
that  invited  the  confidence  of  the  Brit- 
ish public,  and  that  it  would  be  as  un- 
pardonable for  me  to  repeat  what  was 
told  me  to  you  or  Kate  as  for  a  priest  to 
publish  confessions.  But  I  know  bet- 
ter now.  What  is  one  to  say  when  a 
man  announces,  as  Mr.  Battersby  did 
yesterday,  that  he  thinks,  and  has  al- 
ways thought,  his  wife  the  most  thor- 
oughly disagreeable  woman  in  England  ? 
It  is  really  a  most  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion to  be  placed  in." 

The  conversation  was  here  cut  short  by 
a  second  knock  at  the  door.  This  time 
it  was  Walton,  who  announced  "a  young 


person  from  Debenton  &  Freeman's," 
and,  having  received  orders  to  show  her 
up,  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  pres- 
ently returned,  followed  by  a  tall,  hand- 
some girl,  carrying  two  large  boxes  of 
cloaks  and  mantles,  which  she  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  display.  Permission  was 
readily  granted;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
shopping,  the  trio  twittering  away  like  so 
many  sparrows  under  the  eaves,  as  the 
"young  person,"  with  many  blushes  and 
modest  mien,  tried  on  a  succession  of 
wraps,  each  of  which  looked  a  shade 
more  stylish  than  the  other  on  the  slim, 
graceful  figure. 

That  evening,  as  the  girls  were  rolling 
up  the  Promenade,  en  route  to  a  dinner- 
party, they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  young  person,"  who  had  exchanged 
her  black  silk — the  property  of  the  shop 
— for  a  cheap  print  and  a  shabby  shawl, 
and  was  hurrying  home  in  the  twilight 
to  a  cottage  three  miles  away,  where  a 
widowed  mother  and  five  little  sisters 
and  brothers  lived  principally  upon  her 
munificent  salary. 

F.  C.  Baylor. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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III.— ROOMS  AND  HALLS. 


IN  our  variable  climate  the  chief 
privilege  of  wealth,  as  applied  to 
the  problems  of  domestic  architecture, 
consists  perhaps  in  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a  special  set  of  rooms  for 
each  special  sea.son.  A  sitting-room, 
for  instance,  can  hardly  combine  the 
conditions  of  perennial  comfort.  The 
sense  of  comfort,  in  the  current  sense  of 
the  word,  is  a  pretty  good  criterion  for 
the  hygienic  condition  of  our  domestic 
arrangements,  and  in  midsummer  its 
approbation  can  generally  be  secured  by 
negative  means, — shade,   and   avoidance 


of  heat-producing  artifices.  In  the  dog- 
days  a  cross-draught — i.e.,  open  win- 
dows on  three  sides,  and  an  open  door 
on  the  fourth — will  make  a  room  as 
pleasant  as  a  camp  under  a  shade-tree, 
especially  if  the  windows  are  large  and 
exposed  to  an  unobstructed  breeze.  But 
in  midwinter  bomb-proof  masonry  would 
hardly  save  such  a  room  from  being 
distressingly  uncomfortable.  There  are 
two  meteorological  facts  which  are  over- 
looked as  often  as  the  necessity  of  abun- 
dant ventilation  in  warm  weather, — 
namely,  that  cold  air  is  such  a  powerful 
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disinfectant  that  a  little  of  it  goes  a 
long  way  in  counteracting  the  impurities 
of  the  domestic  atmosphere,  and  that 
under  the  pressure  of  a  high  wind  cold- 
air  currents  penetrate  the  outer  walls  of 
the  weather-tightest  buildings.  Profes- 
sor Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  tried  the 
following  experiment  with  a  block  of 
dry  mortar.  He  took  a  piece  about 
four  inches  long,  and  one  -  third  as 
thick,  and  connected  one  end  with  the 
brass  orifice  of  an  india-rubber  tube. 
By  simply  blowing  through  the  tube 
he  succeeded  in  extinguishing  a  candle 
at  the  other  end  of  the  mortar-block. 
Sandstone,  soft  limestone,  and  even 
dolomite  transmit  strong  air-currents : 
a  gale  will  penetrate  a  foot  of  brick. 
Ordinary  brick  walls  are  rarely  half  as 
thick,  and  thoroughly  ventilate  the  house 
of  many  an  unsuspecting  tenant.  Mas- 
sive masonry  would  resist  ordinary  air- 
currents,  but  is  afflicted  with  chronic 
dampness.  Double  (hollow)  walls  har- 
bor vermin,  and  are  liable  to  various 
architectural  objections. 

The  only  effective  plan  is  to  enclose 
the  winter  sitting-room  between  other 
rooms  (or  heated  corridors),  and  thus 
surround  it  with  a  mantle  of  warm  air. 
The  window-side  should  face  due  south  ; 
the  windows  should  be  protected  by 
deep  mullions,  and  inside  by  curtains. 
An  open  fireplace,  supplementing  one  or 
two  wood-stoves,  and  a  ventilator  near 
the  ceiling  of  the  corridor-wall,  will 
keep  the  air  pure  enough.  In  gusty 
weather  it  can  do  no  harm  to  close  the 
fireplace  and  heat  the  two  stoves.  In 
that  way  even  a  large  room  can  be  made 
perfectly  comfortable  while  outside  the 
storms  of  a  New-England  winter  ex- 
haust their  fury.  A  wind-exposed  room 
may  contain  the  same  amount  of  caloric  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  a  blazing  fire,  perceptible 
draughts  of  polar  and  tropical  tempera- 
ture will  keep  up  a  constant  struggle  for 
mastery,  so  that  the  general  result  bene- 
fits only  the  adjoining  room.  In  a  brick- 
built  and  elegant  hotel  in  Kansas  City, 
jMissouri,  I  once  examined  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  stove-heated  parlor  (a  corner- 
room),  and  found  that  two  feet  from  the 
focus  of  the  fire  the  temperature  was  not 


less  than  46°  above  that  of  the  centre 
of  the  room,  about  twelve  feet  farther 
window-ward.  The  stove  was  a  splendid 
"  double-ranger ;"  but  only  a  constant 
rotary  motion  saved  its  admirers  from 
roasting  and  freezing  at  the  same  time, 
— like  a  railway-stoker  standing  between 
a  blazing  furnace  and  a  frozen  tank. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  small  wardrobe  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stove-heated  wall, 
though  without  direct  communication 
with  the  source  of  warmth,  was  com- 
paratively quite  comfortable. 

On  the  same  principle  a  double  layer 
of  a  light  material  makes  warmer  cloth- 
ing than  a  single  thickness  of  a  heavier 
stuff.  Soft  eider-down  becomes  worth- 
less if  it  is  pressed  into  a  compact  felt ; 
wide  mittens  are  warmer  than  tight-fit- 
ting gloves  of  the  same  material ;  the 
enclosed  warm  air  affords  a  better  pro- 
tection than  the  cloth  itself.  The  warm- 
est winter-dress  of  nine  pounds'  weight 
is  perhaps  the  triple  blouse  of  the  Havre 
'longshoremen, — three  linen  jackets,  the 
first  and  third  as  smooth  as  a  shirt,  but 
the  middle  one  ruffled, — i.e.,  gathered 
up  in  a  series  of  open  plaits,  like  a 
Queen- Anne  lace  collar.  This  arrange- 
ment prevents  a  "close  fit,"  and  leaves  a 
considerable  space  between  the  outer  and 
the  inner  blouse,  and,  air  being  a  bad 
conductor,  the  three  blouses,  weighing 
about  three  pounds  apiece,  are  actually 
warmer  than  a  twenty-pound  overcoat 
of  tight-fitting  broadcloth. 

For  the  floor  the  warmest  carpet  is 
the  best.  Gnat  -  straining  hygienists 
object  to  such  carpets,  on  the  ground 
that  fragments  of  the  woollen  fibre 
may  float  about  in  the  form  of  dust 
and  thus  injure  our  lungs.  But  the 
quantum  of  that  sort  of  dust  would  not 
amount  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
atmospheric  admixtures  which  street- 
sweepers,  for  instance,  breathe  with  con- 
siderable impunity.  The  London  and 
Berlin  statistics  prove  that  occupations 
of  that  kind  are  not  nearly  as  detri- 
mental to  health  as  sedentary  and  in- 
door trades :  it  seems,  indeed,  that  our 
lungs  rid  themselves  of  such  impurities 
as  easily  as  our  digestive  organs  dispose 
of  innutritions   substances.     Far   more 
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than  dust  the  subtile  poison  of  azotic 
gases  interferes  with  the  purposes  of 
the  respiratory  process  and  vitiates  our 
blood,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
carpet-dust  which  a  persistent  in-door 
dweller  could  breathe  in  a  month  would 
not  injure  him  as  much  as  a  single  night 
passed  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  a  hot 
and  unventilated  bedroom,  or  at  the 
sick-bed  of  a  consumptive  patient,  or  in 
a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke. 

Wealthy  Turks,  about  the  only  aristo- 
crats who  can  boast  of  their  longevity, 
never  fail  to  carpet  their  houses,  not 
from  ostentation,  but,  as  Kohl  assures 
us,  for  the  pleasure  of  treading  a  soft, 
warm  material.  The  nations  of  the 
West  show  a  strange  indifference  in  that 
respect.  With  few  exceptions,  we  suffer 
more  from  cold  feet  than  from  headache, 
toothache,  and  five  or  six  other  aches 
taken  together.  Catarrhs,  misnamed 
"  colds,"  are  due  to  other  causes ;  but 
for  direct  discomfort  our  foot-wear  could 
hardly  be  more  ingeniously  contrived. 
People  who  wear  thin  stockings  to 
squeeze  their  feet  into  tight-fitting  shoes 
may  plead  the  tyranny  of  fashion ;  but 
at  home  at  least  they  might  indemnify 
themselves  and  take  the  risk  of  buying 
their  luxury  at  the  price  of  a  little 
carpet-dust.  Instinct  is  a  pretty  sure 
guide  in  such  matters.  Who  can  say 
that  he  ever  experienced  any  apprecia- 
ble discomfort  from  the  influence  of  the 
little  dust-motes  that  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  every  inhabited  room  ? — while 
gaseous  impurities  immediately  betray 
themselves  by  the  protest  of  our  lungs 
and  noses.  On  the  evidence  of  the 
same  test  I  doubt  if  sweet  odors  can 
be  said  to  vitiate  the  air.  European 
druggists  keep  several  kinds  of  incense 
(fumigating  powder),  which  are  used  by 
countless  families,  and  certainly  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  amenities  of  in-door 
life.  "  Incense"  was  once  used  to  invoke 
propitious  spirits.  The  Catholic  cathe- 
drals still  attract  worshippers  in  that 
way,  and  flowers  the  honey-bee,  and,  in 
the  language  of  our  senses,  perfume  is 
to  the  olfactory  organs  what  a  pleasant 
taste  is  to  the  palate.  And  for  normally- 
constituted  human   beings  only   whole- 


some things  are  pleasant.  Noxious 
odors  betray  themselves  by  an  appeal  to 
our  noses.  Why  should  we  doubt  that 
salubrious  ones  recommend  themselves 
in  the  same  way  ?  For  the  same  reason, 
it  can  do  no  harm  now  and  then  to  turn 
the  sitting-room  into  a  dining-hall.  We 
are  not  apt  to  be  damaged  by  the  scent 
of  things,  which  we  can  eat  with  im- 
punity. Not  such  causes  make  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  kitchen  undesira- 
ble, but  the  fumes  of  the  preparatory 
work,  the  heat,  and  the  unavoidable 
smoke. 

In  dwellings  of  limited  dimensions 
there  would  be  no  space  for  more  than 
one  model  winter-room,  and  that  room 
should  therefore  contain  a  branch-library, 
a  case  of  shelves  for  favorite  authors 
and  current  periodicals,  as  well  as  a 
writing-desk.  The  library  itself  should 
be  one  of  the  summer  rooms.  The  best 
time  for  reading  is  not  the  late  evening, 
— which  should  be  spent  in  the  family 
circle  in  winter  and  out  of  doors  in  mid- 
summer,— but  the  siesta-hour,  the  dreary 
afternoon,  on  warm  summer  days,  the 
most  inviting  time  ior  passive  recreation, 
a  lounge  in  the  shade,  and  an  interesting 
book. 

Book-dust  can  be  prevented  by  a  sim- 
ple arrangement, — a  gauze  screen,  less 
cumbersome  than  a  glass  door,  and  more 
transparent  than  a  curtain.  Even  if 
the  meshes  are  wide  enough  to  reveal 
the  whereabouts  of  the  smaller  volumes, 
their  fibre  will  arrest  all  but  the  small- 
est particles  of  dust,  and  by  changing 
them  once  a  month  the  opprobrium  of  a 
visible  dust-coat  can  be  limited  to  the 
unwieldy  folios  and  Robert  Southey's 
poetical  works.  Shelf  -  ladders  are  a 
nuisance ;  but  Mr.  Schreber,  of  Vienna, 
has  invented  a  movable  staircase  that 
glides  on  rubber  wheels  and  can  be 
shifted  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  hand. 
For  a  larger  collection,  the  most  inge- 
nious device  is  the  amphitheatre  plan 
adopted  in  the  State  library  of  Wolf«'n- 
biittel,  near  Brunswick.  It  consists  in 
dividing  the  wall  into  casements  of  six 
or  eight  shelves,  and  making  each  lower 
casement  project,  so  as  to  form  a  gallery 
for    the   next    higher  one.     A    vertical 
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frame  of  iron  railings  disfigures  a  room, 
besides  being  less  accessible. 

Weak-eyed  persons  well  know  the  dis- 
tressing effect  of  glaring  sunlight  on  a 
surface  of  white  paper ;  but  few  know 
how  slight  a  screening  suffices  to  remedy 
the  evil.  The  eye  finds  relief  in  a  mere 
net-work  of  shade-lines.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  "  chequered  shade"  of  a 
grove  is  so  grateful  after  a  walk  in  the 
open  fields.  Another  reason  is  the 
chromatic  effect  of  the  foliage,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  green  light-rays.  Leaves 
are  semi-transparent,  and  the  light  itself 
thus  assumes  a  greenish  hue, — nature's 
modification  of  the  Pleasonton  blue-glass 
plan.  A  trellis  of  grape-vine  or  ivy,  or, 
faute  de  mieux.,  a  green  curtain,  screens 
the  windows  of  a  summer-room  much 
more  agreeably  than  the  opaque  bars  of 
a  wooden  shutter.  For  cognate  reasons 
blue  and  yellow,  the  constituent  colors 
of  green,  have  often  such  a  strangely 
pleasant  effect  in  polychromatic  church- 
windows.  If  the  house  harbors  a  good 
musician,  the  library-furniture  should 
comprise  a  piano.  The  active  pursuit  of 
literature,  study,  or  composition  requires 
some  sort  of  physical  stimulus.  Opium, 
alcohol,  chloral,  music,  and  starvation 
(voluntary  or  otherwise)  have  all  been 
employed,  with  varying  success,  by  va- 
rious literati ;  but  the  effect  of  music 
alone  is  not  followed  by  a  depressing 
reaction.  I  knew  a  French  savant  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  a  relative  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  returned  after  two 
years,  admitting  the  excellence  of  the 
ayre^  but  also  the  hopelessness  of  his 
experiment.  "  I  could  forego  all  the 
luxuries  of  Christian  civiUzation,"  said 
he, — "  scandal,  scalloped  oysters,  and 
daily  newspapers, — but  not  the  opera." 
The  habit  of  bracing  his  mental  appa- 
ratus with  good  music  once  or  twice  a 
week  had  grown  upon  him  like  a  pen- 
chant for  stimulating  drugs. 

Book-shelves  obviate  the  wall-paper 
controversy.  The  hygienic  disadvan- 
tages of  metallic  colors  and  mouldering 
paste  have  been  preposterously  exagger- 
ated, though  wainscoats  are  certainly 
more  durable  and  cleanly.  The  latter 
consideration,    however,    might    decide 


the  question  in  favor  of  tomettes,  or 
glazed  mineral  tiles,  manufactured  at 
Salerno,  Crefeld,  and  elsewhere.  Very 
pretty  patterns  can  be  bought  for  three 
dollars  per  thousand.  They  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  can  be  kept  as 
bright  and  clean  as  pearl  buttons. 
Paving -tomettes  are  somewhat  larger, 
and  make  an  excellent  floor  for  halls  and 
corridors.  In  corridors  heavy  carpets 
are  out  of  place,  though  in  tenement- 
houses  a  strip  along  the  centre  of  the 
stairways  and  halls  may  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  helps  to  muflle  the 
steps  of  passers-by. 

A  furnace-register  to  every  fifty  feet 
of  corridor  will  keep  a  house  tolerably 
warm.  For  the  sitting-rooms  open  fire- 
places or  stoves  are  decidedly  preferable. 
The  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  in  Paris,  is 
warmed  entirely  by  steam-pipes,  but  is 
not  popular  ;  and,  in  spite  of  an  elabor- 
ate system  of  ventilation,  the  average 
mortality  is  as  great  as  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  system ;  and  Dr. 
Bouchardat,  in  noticing  this  fact,  is 
justified  in  recommending  open  chim- 
neys,— to  give  the  patients  a  chance  to 
"  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  fire  and  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  direct  radiation." 
Furnace-warmed  air  has  always  a  stuffy 
and  unpleasant  smell, — comparing  with 
pure  air  as  the  taste  of  tepid  water  from 
an  old  boiler  compares  with  that  of 
spring-water.  Besides,  furnace-heaters 
constitute  no  complete  system  of  ven- 
tilation :  there  is  an  influx  of  warm  air, 
but  no  out-draught.  The  air  becomes 
thickened.  But  the  chief  objection  is 
that  the  occupants  of  a  pipe-warmed 
room  have  no  direct  means  of  regulating 
their  supply  of  caloric.  Persons  coming 
in  from  the  open  air  would  prefer  the 
most  primitive  chimney-fire.  An  Ameri- 
can family  in  Western  Canada  tried  the 
register-plan,  after  the  pattern  of  a  model 
hotel,  and  found,  first,  that  it  was  evi- 
dently the  cleanliest  way  of  heating  a 
room,  but,  second,  that  on  cold  days  it 
was  "  impossible  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  the  kitchen." 

Cold  fresh  air  is  a  lung-balm ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  the  remedy  is  not  confined  to 
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the  period  of  its  direct  application.  It 
seems  to  store  the  respiratory  organs  with 
a  reserve-fund  of  vital  vigor.  Persons 
who  breathe  the  purest  air  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  are 
safe  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  even  in  an 
atmosphere  which  would  otherwise  infect 
their  system  with  the  seeds  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases.  Sailors  sleep  in  the  foul- 
est black-holes,  but  every  other  bell 
summons  them  on  deck,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea-air  counteracts  the  mis- 
chief. Millions  of  farmers,  hunters, 
and  especially  the  hisihlanders  of  our 
Southern  mountain -States,  pass  their 
nights  in  veritable  lung-poison  dens, — 
windowless  cabins,  with  tightly-closed 
doors,  crowded  with  beds, — sick-beds, 
perhaps,  —  and  redolent  with  kitchen- 
fumes  and  the  effluvia  of  wet  linen  or 
rain-soaked  clothes.  But  the  female 
prisoners  of  the  dungeon  are  the  only 
sufferers.  They  have  to  breathe  that 
same  air  all  day  as  well  as  all  night,  and 
never  get  rid  of  colds.  The  men  "work 
it  off."  Eight  hours  of  out-door  work 
make  amends  for  the  sins  of  the  night, 
and  the  penalty  overtakes  the  sinner 
only  after  his  life's  work  is  done  and  a 
venerable  age  has  given  him  the  coveted 
privilege  of  poisoning  his  lungs  peren- 
nially. Grandfathers  who  enjoy  their 
leisure  at  the  trout -brook  rather  than 
in  the  chimney-corner  are  rarely  on 
the  sick-list.  The  day  still  atones  for 
the  night. 

In-door  workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  reverse  that  plan.  During  their 
working-hours,  or  even  at  their  own  fire- 
side, circumstances  may  oblige  them  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  fresh  air.  The 
domestic  arrangements  of  many  families 
imply  the  alternative  of  a  less  pure  or 
more  chilly  atmosphere,  and  overcoats 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  manual  occupation.  The 
night,  therefore,  should  make  amends 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  day.  The 
bedroom  should  be  the  airiest  room  in 
the  house.  Unless  a  rain-storm  attains 
the  violence  of  a  gale,  there  is  a  way  of 
excluding  the  rain  without  closing  the 
windows, — a  slightly- projecting  frame, 
enclosing  a  shutter  with  broad,  overlap- 


ping bars  that  deflect  the  rain-drops  of 
all  but  the  gustiest  showers.  In  warm 
summer  nights,  open  every  window  in 
the  room ;  in  calm  winter  nights,  at 
least  one  of  the  upper  windows.  Un- 
natural habits  cannot  entirely  suppress 
the  normal  tendencies  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  in  two  weeks  the  most  inveterate 
votary  of  the  night-air  superstition  could 
learn  to  sleep  comfortably  in  the  direct 
draught  of  an  open  window.  Add 
blanket  to  blanket  till  the  altitude  of 
the  pile  makes  up  for  the  depression  of 
the  external  temperature,  and  put  on  a 
couple  of  night-caps  if  your  forehead 
feels  chilly.  Your  lungs  will  never  pro- 
test. The  testimony  of  practical  dem- 
onstration can  become  too  convincing  for 
the  grossest  prejudices,  and  experience 
will  never  fail  to  show  that  cold  air,  the 
supposed  cause  of  catarrh,  is  in  fact  its 
best  remedy.  We  know  that  consump- 
tion, colds,  and  pneumonia  are  house- 
diseases,  unknown  to  the  dwellers  of  the 
wilderness.  We  also  know  that  pulmo- 
nary complaints  yield  more  readily  to  the 
cold  mountain-air  of  the  Adirondacks 
than  to  the  summer  land  atmosphere  of 
the  Florida  swamps.  But  there  is  a 
still  more  suggestive  fact, — the  preva- 
lence of  chronic  catarrhs  in  early  spring. 
"  Colds"  do  not  prevail  during  a  steady 
winter  frost,  but,  like  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, break  out  simultaneously  in  a  thou- 
sand households  at  the  very  time  when 
the  vernal  south  winds  remove  the  sup- 
posed cause.  The  rationale  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  this.  In  very  cold  weather, 
as  we  have  seen,  currents  of  fresh  air 
penetrate  our  dwellings  in  spite  of  all 
precautions  and  disinfect  the  in-door  at- 
mosphere by  a  direct  paralysis  of  the 
disease-aerms.  But  during  the  progress 
of  a  thaw  the  walls  absorb  moisture 
enough  to  become  temporarily  impervi- 
ous to  such  air-currents.  Stove-fires  are 
still  kept  in  full  blast  and  the  windows 
closed  ;  out-door  rambles  have  ceased  to 
be  as  effective  as  in  the  frost- season. 
The  catarrh-germs,  therefore,  have  a 
first-rate  chance  to  develop  and  bring 
forth  their  harvest  of  "  colds."  For 
the   same   reason   summer   catarrhs  are 
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often  so  especially  malignant.  They 
get  no  chance  to  subside.  The  patient 
ventures  out  of  doors  only  during  the 
warmest  weather  ;  every  bracing  wind 
scares  him  back  to  his  den,  and  in  cool 
nights  he  frustrates  the  healing  tenden- 
cies of  nature  by  closing  his  bedroom 
windows. 

From  May  till  November  one  of  those 
windows  should  be  open  day  and  night : 
in  damp  weather  the  bedclothes  can  be 
removed  during  the  day  and  warmed 
and  dried  before  replacing  them  in  the 
evening.  If  the  mercury  gets  on  the 
polar  side  of  zero,  as  it  is  now  and  then 
apt  to  do  anywhere  north  of  Washing- 
ton, close  every  window  in  the  house. 
The  air  will  get  through  in  spite  of 
weather-strips  and  disinfect  the  building 
for  a  week  to  come.  The  hovels  where 
the  Esquimaux  pass  their  long  winter 
nights  are  as  nearly  air-tight  as  snow 
walls,  mud  walls,  and  piles  of  fur 
blankets  can  make  them,  but  storms  of 
sixty  degrees  below  zero  will  take  no 
gainsay.  No  lung-disease  germ  has  the 
slightest  chance  to  develop,  and  on  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  Arctic  travel- 
lers we  must  believe  that  in  the  coldest 
region  of  our  earth  "  colds"  are  actually 
unknown. 

But  a  practical  experiment  is  worth 
the  best  of  such  arguments.  A  man 
who  has  ever  experienced  the  beatitude 
of  reviving  the  vital  energy  of  his  organ- 
ism with  nature's  catholicon,  by  drinking 
health  at  the  fountain  of  the  cool  night- 
wind,  could  as  soon  be  persuaded  to 
sleep  in  an  air-tight  bag  as  behind  closed 
windows. 

If  bedrooms  should  be  artificially 
heated  is  a  controverted  question.  Per- 
sons given  to  vigils  a  la  Young  may  find 
solace  in  watching  "the  flickering  of  a 
midnight  chimney-fire,  but  from  a  hy- 
gienic point  of  view  the  practice  can 
hardly  be  defended.  Animal  warmth 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  preferable  kind  of 
caloric.  Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  the 
case  of  a  child  born  not  less  than  four 
months  before  the  customary  time,  and 
adds,  as  an  interesting  feature  of  its 
biography,  that  "  the  calorific  power  of 
the  infant  was  so  low  that  artificial  heat 


was  constantly  needed  to  sustain  it,  but 
that  under  the  influence  of  heat  by  fire 
he  evidently  became  weaker,  whilst  the 
warmth  of  a  person  in  bed  rendered 
him  lively  and  comparatively  strong." 
("Physiology,"  p.  984.)  Old  cam- 
paigners well  understand  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle.  A  blazing 
camp-fire  is  right  pleasant  to  behold,  and 
withal  sleep-inviting,  yet  at  midnight 
the  sleeper  is  apt  to  awake  with  cold 
feet  and  a  smoke-headache,  while  his 
companion  who  has  ensconced  himself 
in  a  pile  of  Spanish  moss  has  slept  as 
warm  as  in  a  feather  bed.  The  outfit 
of  a  Tyrolese  j'ager  comprises  a  pair  of 
foot-sacks  (boot-like  felt  socks)  ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  in  chilly 
nights  sleep  often  depends  upon  the 
possibility  of  getting  the  feet  toarm^ — 
on  Dr.  Caldwell's  theory,  that  this  is  the 
most  direct  way  of  decreasing  the  cere- 
bral blood-circulation.  A  congested  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  veins  begets  in- 
somnia :  hence,  also,  the  curious  fact 
that  mental  exhaustion  can  prevent 
sleep,  by  inducing  a  feverish  condition 
of  the  overtaxed  brain.  With  an  ample 
store  of  bedclothing  the  soundest  sleep 
can  therefore  be  obtained  in  the  very 
coldest  nights  of  the  year. 

Goethe,  however,  maintains,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  there  is  no  better 
aid  to  early  rising  than  to  find  a  ready- 
made,  roaring  fire  in  the  morning.  For 
the  scene  of  the  conflagration  one  of  the 
adjoining  rooms  would,  however,  be  a 
more  suitable  locality.  Bachelors  can 
try  the  experiment  by  investing  in  an 
"automatic  fire-kindler," — a  time-keep- 
ing contrivance  which  at  a  stated  hour 
drops  a  weight  and  thus  ignites  a  phos- 
phorus fuse,  which  in  its  turn  kindles  a 
prearranged  pile  of  fuel.  In  the  North- 
American  backwoods,  where  conifers 
abound,  the  duration  of  a  fire  can  be 
timed  by  the  size  of  a  pitch-pine  log. 
A  fifteen -pound  "  knot"  can  be  war- 
ranted to  burn  all  night. 

If  the  hygienic  principles  of  clothing 
were  more  generally  understood,  "  quilts" 
would  be  wholly  superseded  by  woollen 
blankets.  Put  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth 
over  a  kettleful  of  hot  water,  and  observe 
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how  fast  the  steam  will  make  its  way 
through  the  weft,  while  a  cotton-lined 
coat  would  stop  it  like  an  iron  lid.  In 
the  same  way  a  quilt  tends  to  check  the 
exhalations  of  the  human  body.  For 
under-bedding,  a  woven-wire  mattress, 
covered  with  a  blanket  and  sheet,  would 
deserve  the  hygienic  premium,  with  the 
next  prize  for  a  cleanly  straw  tick,  that 
can  be  emptied  and  refilled  in  ten  min- 
utes, while  it  takes  a  day's  hard  work 
to  disinfect  a  horse-hair  mattress  by 
loosening,  steaming,  and  drying  the 
compacted  stuffing.  Swiss  feather  beds 
become  odious  to  all  who  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  more  solid  comfort  of 
an  English  bed  ;  though  our  hardy  fore- 
fathers went  even  further,  and  thought 
it  unmanly  to  sleep  on  anything  softer 
than  a  deer-hide.  Those  who  evinced  a 
penchant   in    that    direction    were    de- 


nounced as  Biiren-hduter,  —  bear-skin 
wallowers  ;  and  even  Frederick  the  Great 
distinctly  instructed  his  captains  to  limit 
their  bedding-baggage  to  a  couple  of 
eight-pound  blankets ;  though  general 
officers  were  permitted  to  retain  an  ad- 
ditional sack  and  the  hope  of  filling  it  at 
a  convenient  barn. 

The  healthiest  dormitories  are  prob- 
ably those  of  the  Bogota  Creoles,  who 
pass  the  rainless  nights  of  their  highland 
on  the  platform  of  a  terraced  roof ;  and 
the  unhealthiest,  perhaps,  are  those  of 
the  Silesian  weavers,  who  shorten  their 
wretched  lives  by  sleeping  in  alkovevs, 
or  closet-like  openings  in  the  wall  behind 
the  stove,  after  closing  the  alkoven  door, 
as  well  as  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
adjoining  room. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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MR.  RICHARD  T.  BOOTH  is  the 
greatest  American  who  has  ever 
visited  England.  Yet  he  has  written 
no  great  book,  painted  no  fine  picture, 
discovered  no  gold-mine.  He  is  un- 
known in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world ;  and  his 
fame  has  never  been  heard  of  in  art 
circles.  But  in  less  than  twelve  months 
after  he  had  set  foot  upon  English  soil 
his  name  was  known  from  the  Land's 
End  to  John  O'Groat's.  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes  it  is  a  household 
word.  The  work  by  which  he  secured 
such  fame  I  shall  describe  in  this  arti- 
cle. Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me 
say  that  Mr.  Booth  hails  from  Ithaca, 
New  York.  In  his  youth  he  worked  in 
a  woollen-mill ;  in  his  early  manhood  he 
became  a  soldier,  and  fought  in  the  civil 
war.  The  temptations  surrounding  a 
soldier's  life  proved  too  much  for  Mr. 
Booth,  who  became  a  slave  to  strong 
drink.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in 
business,  but,  owing  to  his  intemperate 


habits,  he  failed  to  succeed.  In  1870, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  immediately  afterward  he 
was  induced  to  become  a  public  advocate 
of  temperance.  Beginning  at  Portland, 
Maine,  the  scene  of  much  of  his  mis- 
fortune, he  travelled  West,  and  labored 
with  considerable  success  in  the  rising 
cities  of  the  younger  States.  Mr. 
Booth  had  long  desired  to  visit  the  Old 
World,  and  in  August,  1880,  his  desire 
was  realized. 

It  was  at  Leeds,  last  fall,  where  I 
interviewed  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Blue-Ribbon  movement.  Why  he  had 
located  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
woollen-manufacture  was  a  puz/.le  to 
me;  but  I  afterward  learned  that  it 
had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  his  early 
missions.  It  is,  moreover,  central,  and 
within  a  four  hours'  ride  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Commercially,  it  is  an  important 
place ;  and,  politically,  it  is  a  stronghold 
of  liberalism.  Here  began  the  move- 
ment for    Parliamentary   reform.      The 
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"  grand  old  man"  was  elected  for  the 
borough  at  the  last  general  election,  but 
he  preferred  to  sit  for  Mid-Lothian. 
The  seat  was  offered  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  who  shares  with  Mr,  Barron 
the  honor  of  representing  the  most  rad- 
ical borough  in  the  country.  Socially, 
also,  Leeds  occupies  a  foremost  posi- 
tion. Its  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions are  numerous,  and  its  public 
men  display  an  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance question  which  is  absolutely  unique. 
The  mayor  is  a  teetotaller,  and  so  is  the 
ex-mayor,  who  was  elected  for  three 
years  in  succession,  although  he  publicly 
declared  that  he  should  provide  no  wine 
for  his  guests.  Leeds  is  also  the  home 
of  that  veteran  reformer.  Sir  Edward 
Baines,  who,  although  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  shows  no  signs  of  failing 
health.  It  is  among  such  men  that 
Mr.  Booth  fixed  his  home  in  England. 
His  house  is  a  modest  but  sunny  little 
abode,  two  miles  away  from  the  noise 
and  smoke  of  the  town ;  but  his  en- 
gagements have  not  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  very  much  of  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  family.  Fortunately,  I  found 
him  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his  chil- 
dren. Physically,  he  is  not  at  all  the 
ideal  man  one  would  imagine  for  his 
great  work.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
he  came  into  the  temperance  work  with 
few  qualifications  ;  but  he  had  been  bit- 
ten by  the  serpent  of  alcohol,  and  was 
possessed  with  a  burning  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow-men.  He  has,  it 
is  true,  a  ready  command  of  the  English 
language,  for  which  he  says  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  reading  of  Macaulay's 
Essays.  Looking  around  his  library,  I 
saw  many  evidences  of  the  esteem  in 
wMch  Mr.  Booth  is  held  throughout 
England.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
illuminated  addresses,  to  one  of  which 
he  drew  special  attention.  It  is  an 
address  from  a  number  of  reformed 
drunkards  in  a  Lancashire  town.  It 
appears  they  were  all  bad  characters, 
but  had  signed  the  pledge  through  Mr. 
Booth's  influence.  Conspicuous  on  his 
shelves  are  twenty-seven  volumes  of  ser- 
mons which  Mr.  Spurgeon  presented  to 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell  meet- 


ing in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle ;  also 
handsomely-bound  addresses  from  friends 
in  various  towns  where  he  has  conducted 
missions.  Upon  the  mantel-shelf  were 
portraits  of  Lord  Mount-Temple,  with 
the  ribbon  in  his  coat,  of  Canon  Wil- 
berforce,  whose  valuable  friendship  Mr. 
Booth  has  had  for  some  time,  and  of 
President  Garfield,  upon  whose  life  and 
work  I  once  heard  Mr.  Booth  deliver  a 
magnificent  address. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Booth  did  not 
at  first  meet  with  a  very  warm  reception 
in  England.  Like  all  other  strano;ers. 
he  made  his  way  to  London,  which  he 
thought  the  most  likely  place  from 
which  to  secure  engagements.  He 
could  hardly  have  made  a  greater  mis- 
take. The  great  preachers,  the  great 
orators,  the  fine  actors,  and  the  most 
brilliant  journalists  have  made  their 
reputation  in  the  country.  Had  they 
commenced  in  London,  nobody  would 
have  noticed  them.  A  man  must 
become  famous  before  any  Londoner 
will  believe  in  him  ;  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  statement  is  fur- 
nished in  the  treatment  accorded  to  Mr. 
Booth.  The  first  man  he  called  upon 
in  London  was  the  secretary  of  a  lead- 
ing temperance  organization.  He  could 
not  have  asked  a  more  unlikely  person 
to  help  him.  The  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  England  work  on  strictly  ortho- 
dox lines.  They  are  essentially  con- 
servative. When,  therefore,  Mr.  Booth 
unfolded  his  plans,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  lunatic ;  and  no  wonder  !  To  suggest 
that  the  largest  hall  in  every  town  should 
be  engaged  for  a  series  of  temperance 
meetings,  for  a  man  unknown  in  England, 
was  considered  a  suggestion  that  no  one 
out  of  Bedlam  could  have  made.  Still 
less  was  it  deemed  possible  to  secure  a 
good  choir  and  the  support  of  all  the 
Christian  churches  for  a  temperance 
mission.  Mr.  Booth  admits  that  he 
came  unexpected  and  uninvited,  but 
thinks  that  a  chance  should  have  been 
given  him  of  proving  his  ability.  The 
temperance  societies,  however,  will  give 
no  man  a  chance  of  proving  his  ability. 
They  are  ready  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  men  who  have 
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achieved  fame  or  who  have  special  quali- 
fications for  reaching  the  pockets  of 
the  people ;  but  for  such  men  there  is 
always  a  demand.  Though  the  official 
of  the  temperance  society  refused  to 
entertain  Mr.  Booth's  proposals,  the  re- 
former was  very  heartily  received  by 
Mr.  William  Noble  at  Hoxton  Hall. 
It  is  claimed  for  Mr.  Noble  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  Blue-Ribbon  move- 
ment in  England,  in  February,  1878  ;  but 
few  heard  of  its  existence  until  Mr. 
Booth's  arrival.  At  Hoxton  Mr.  Booth 
labored  for  five  weeks ;  but  his  first 
mission  really  commenced  in  the  coun- 
try, at  Longton.  "  People  from  many 
other  places  had  communicated  with 
him,"  remarks  his  biographer;  "but, 
having  failed  to  comply  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  deemed  necessary  for  a 
successful  work,  they  had  all  been  re- 
jected by  the  enthusiast ;  and  it  re- 
mained for  a  comparatively  obscure 
town  in  the  potteries  to  give  birth  to 
the  first  mission  of  that  grand  series 
which  has  extended  over  three  eventful 

ength  with  the 
"  The  mission  was  a 
success,  and  applications  from 
all  sides  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Booth,  who 
had  produced  such  a  wonderful  reform. 
From  the  centre  of  the  earthenware- 
manufacture  Mr.  Booth  proceeded  to  the 
ship-building  town  of  Sunderland.  Here 
for  the  first  time  he  met  some  Quakers, 
who  take  the  lead  in  many  good  move- 
ments in  England.  His  influence  was 
soon  felt ;  for  two  months  after  his  visit 
the  chief  constable  reported  that  the 
police  had  not  locked  up  one  drunkard 
during  three  days  and  nights, — a  cir- 
cumstance that  had  not  occurred  for 
twenty-seven  years.  Even  more  suc- 
cessful was  the  next  mission,  at  Oldham, 
the  centre  of  the  cotton-manufacture. 
Mr.  Black  well,  his  biographer,  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  the  factory-folk,  which 
we  must  copy  : 

"  Mr.  Booth  was  as  much  interested 
in  the  people  as  they  were  in  him.  The 
fact  that  he  was  for  the  first  time 
among  the  cotton-mills  of  old  England 
perhaps  recalled  childish  recollections 
of  'looms  and  spindles;'  but,  after  all, 


winters  and  gathered 
returning  seasons." 
gigantic 


in  mere  appearance  there  was  very  little 
to  remind  him  of  his  early  life.  The 
poor  people  spoke  a  strange  dialect, 
which,  failing  to  understand,  he  pro- 
nounced a  jargon.  Women  walked 
about  the  streets  with  woollen  shawls 
over  their  heads  instead  of  hats  or  bon- 
nets, and  with  clogs  upon  their  feet. 
Sometimes  he  saw  children  barefooted 
as  well  as  bareheaded ;  but  that  made 
him  sad.  Regularly,  when  he  lay  awake 
in  bed,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  would  hear  the  rattling 
of  thousands  of  clogs  upon  the  stone 
pavement  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Emmott,  his  kind  host,  as  the 
'  hands'  were  hurrying  to  their  various 
'shops.'  He  says  that  he  was  grieved 
to  see  so  much  deformity  among  the 
poor, — bow-legged  men,  crooked  chil- 
dren, and  lame  women.  In  reply  to  his 
questions,  he  was  told  that  nearly  al- 
ways these  physical  defects  dated  from 
infancy,  being  the  result  of  insufficient 
care  on  the  part  of  mothers  who  leave 
their  babies  in  charge  of  children  not 
much  older." 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Booth 
could  understand  the  dialect  of  the  Old- 
ham people.  It  sounds  strange  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it ;  but,  as  a  means  of 
expression,  Mr.  Ben  Brierley,  a  well- 
known  Lancashire  writer,  considers  it 
unrivalled.  A  stranger,  he  believes, 
might  be  taught  to  speak  the  Lancashire 
vernacular  correctly,  or  with  a  slight 
rounding  off  of  the  sharp  corners ;  but 
should  he  attempt  to  employ  it  in  giv- 
ing expression  to  feelings  or  ideas  he 
would  fail  to  do  so  with  the  force  char- 
acteristic of  one  to  the  manner  born. 
He  remembered  the  late  Samuel  Bam- 
ford  once  being  asked  a  question  relative 
to  this  peculiarity  of  expression.  How 
would  he  describe  a  kicking-bout  in 
more  forcible  language  than  could  be 
afforded  by  what  is  understood  as  pure 
English  ?  Would  he  say,  "  I  punched 
him  well"  ?  "  No,"  replied  Bamford  : 
"  I  might  as  well  say  I  kicked  him 
severely.  Instead  of  that,  I  would  say, 
I  laid  my  clogs  into  his  rihs.''  It  was 
among  men  who  used  such  vigorous  if 
uncouth  language  that  Mr.  Booth  labored 
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with  such  good  results.  A  mission  in 
the  Quaker  town  of  Darlington  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  at  Kidderminster,  famous 
for  its  carpets.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  next  mission,  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  whence  immense  quantities  of 
coal  are  shipped  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Here  lives  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
the  republican  member  of  Parliament, 
the  friend  of  Mazzini,  of  Orsini,  of  Gari- 
baldi, of  Kossuth,  and  of  all  exiles.  Mr. 
Cowen  has,  I  believe,  little  sympathy 
with  the  temperance  movement ;  but  the 
mission  was,  nevertheless,  very  success- 
ful. Not  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand 
pledges  were  taken,  and  the  blow  to  the 
liquor-traflSc  was  keenly  felt.  The  town, 
it  is  reported,  has  fifty-six  fewer  drink- 
ing-places  than  before.  The  leading 
friend  of  the  temperance  movement  here 
is  Charles  D.  Stephens,  a  ship-owner  of 
sterling  character.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  rebellion  he  possessed  a  very 
fast  steamship,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
a  gentleman  called  upon  him. 

"  For  what  purpose  do  you  think  of 
adapting  the  vessel?"  inquired  Mr.  Ste- 
phens. 

"  Oh,  she  11  have  to  run  the  blockade," 
was  the  reply. 

"  That  concludes  the  bargain,  then : 
you  can't  have  her." 

"  Not  if  I  give  you  five  thousand 
pounds  more  than  she  cost?" 

"  No,  sir,  for  I  will  not  help  to  pro- 
long that  bloody  war  or  to  keep  those 
black  men  in  slavery  another  minute." 

Mr.  Booth  truly  calls  this  noble  con- 
duct ;  but  he  doubts  whether  it  was 
grander  than  Mr.  Stephens's  practical 
sympathy  with  the  gospel  temperance 
movement.  From  the  north  the  evan- 
gelist proceeded  to  Ipswich,  on  the  east 
coast,  and  then  to  Leeds,  where  the 
movement  was  received  with  official 
distinction.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
mission  here,  Mr.  Booth  decided  upon 
resting.  After  a  brief  visit  to  his 
American  home,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  began  a  three-weeks'  campaign  at 
Liverpool,  the  black  spot  on  the  Mersey, 
where  six  thousand  pledges  were  taken. 


Missions  followed  at  Leicester,  the  centre 
of  the  hosiery-manufacture,  at  Ports- 
mouth, Swansea,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Stockport,  Southampton,  Doncaster, 
Brighton,  and  Birmingham.  Wherever 
he  went,  crowds  awaited  him.  Speak- 
ing of  his  work  in  Bristol,  where  twenty 
thousand  persons  signed  the  pledge,  the 
"  Western  Daily  Press"  said, — 

"  Less  than  justice  would  be  done  to 
Mr.  Booth's  endeavors  in  this  city  if 
we  were  to  remain  content  with  having 
given  only  a  summary  record  of  his 
words  and  a  statistical  abstract  of  his 
work.  Something  more  than  that  is 
due  to  one  who  has,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  its  permanent  success,  helped  on 
a  great  moral  and  social  reform  in  some 
of  the  great  towns  of  England,  and 
who,  in  Bristol,  has  made  inroads  large 
and  rapid,  almost  without  precedent,  in 
the  domain  of  misery.  .  .  .  Say  what 
we  will  about  evanescent  efiects  of  gre- 
garious enthusiasm,  make  what  allow- 
ance we  may  choose  for  perhaps  inevi- 
table relapses  and  shortcomings,  depre- 
ciate as  we  may  the  value  of  conversion 
from  temperance  in  drinking  to  com- 
plete abstinence  from  drinking,  there 
will  be  abiding  effects  from  Mr.  Booth's 
work  in  Eno-land  during  the  last  three 
months  which  nothing  but  a  sceptical 
affectation  can  either  ignore  or  depre- 
ciate." 

At  Stockport,  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  as  well  as  of  cotton 
goods,  Mr.  Booth  conducted  a  wonder- 
ful mission  in  the  weaving- shed  of  a 
cotton-mill.  The  condition  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  here,  according  to 
Mr.  Booth's  biographer,  who  is  a  Stock- 
port man  himself,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  praise  than  to  blame  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  flourishing  : 

"  He  [Mr.  Booth]  did  not  go  there  to 
teach  the  alphabet  of  teetotalism.  The 
people  had  learnt  that  years  ago  from 
Mr.  William  Hoyie.  But  the  cause  had 
for  a  long  time  languished.  As  in  many 
other  places,  signing  the  pledge  had  be- 
come almost  confined  to  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  they  were  never  more  flourishing. 
It  was  thought  proper  for  children  once 
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a  year  to  parade  the  streets  with  music 
and  banners,  and  to  regale  themselves 
with  buns  and  milk  in  the  parish  glebe- 
lands  ;  but  it  was  quite  out  of  fashion 
for  men  and  women  to  stir  the  town 
with  temperance  demonstrations.  .  .  . 
Mr,  Booth's  visit  was  the  harbinger  of 
better  times.  It  infused  vitality  into 
whatever  was  deserving  of  life." 

At  Southampton,  the  scene  of  the 
next  mission,  Mr.  Booth  found  the 
temperance  friends  alive  and  vigorous. 
Here  lives  Canon  Wilberforce,  who  ac- 
companied the  reformer  to  many  of  his 
missions.  Mr.  Booth  considers  AVilber- 
force  the  Savonarola  of  his  age,  and  says 
that  he  is  the  cleanest-cut  and  the  bravest 
Englishman  on  the  temperance  platform. 
Great  is  the  influence  of  this  earnest  and 
eloquent  clergyman  in  the  town  ;  for 
wherever  you  go  the  blue  ribbon  is 
conspicuous.  Not  fewer  than  fourteen 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
have  donned  it,  in  addition  to  many 
of  the  Non-conformist  ministers.  Mr. 
Booth  was  the  guest  of  Wilberforce,  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  mission  he  was 
invited  by  Lord  and  Lady  Mount-Tem- 
ple to  Broadlands,  formerly  the  seat  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  His  lordship  wears 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  was  the  first  to 
carry  it  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

After  a  short  rest  in  this  delightful 
country,  he  commenced  a  mission  at  the 
racing-town  of  Doncaster,  whence  he  in- 
vaded the  aristocratic  town  of  Brighton, 
the  queen  of  watering-places.  The  meet- 
ings here  were  held  in  the  handsomest 
public  hall  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Dome  forms  part  of  the  pavilion  once 
the  residence  of  George  III.  and  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  but  is  now  used  for  public 
assemblies.  Although  the  mission  con- 
tinued for  a  fortnight,  the  Dome  was 
packed  long  before  the  meetings  began. 
Commenting  upon  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  Mr.  Booth,  the  Sussex 
"  Daily  News"  said, — 

"  To  keep  the  Dome  full  to  overflow- 
ing throughout  a  series  of  meetings  held 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  day,  and 
extending  in  all  over  a  fortnight,  is  a 
feat  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
parallel  in  local  annals,  when   it  is  re- 


membered that  the  centre  and  source  of 
attraction  has  been  the  oratory  of  a  single 
individual,  oratory  confined  to  a  solitary 
subject,  and  that  subject  one  which  is 
assumed  by  many  to  be  unpopular. 
Whether  Mr.  Booth's  enthusiasm  is 
contagious,  whether  his  success  is  not 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  adventitious 
aids  of  novelty  and  excitement,  and  in 
part  to  the  business-like  manner  in  which 
the  whole  aifair  has  been  organized,  we 
are  not  concerned  to  inquire.  Some  will 
think  it  most  apposite  to  remember  that 
his  advent  was  preceded  by  a  long  series 
of  prayer-meetings,  others  that  it  was 
heralded  for  weeks  by  judicious  adver- 
tisements. It  certainly  is  not  for  us  to 
decide  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  the 
means  adopted.  Let  the  lesson  suffice 
that  the  combination  of  Christian  faith 
and  common  sense  has  been  an  auspicious 
one,  and  not  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
either,  if  the  the  much-quoted  legend 
has  not  yet  been  disproved,  of  Crom- 
well's advice  to  his  soldiers  to  '  trust  in 
God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.'  .  .  . 
The  thousands  of  new  converts  Mr.  Booth 
has  apparently  made,  young  as  many  of 
them  are,  will  be  our  citizens  of  the 
future,  if  they  are  not  now,  and  we 
would  fain  recognize  in  the  success  of 
his  mission  the  germs  of  a  purer  social 
and  national  life  in  the  not  far-distant 
future.  .  .  .  Mr.  Booth  came  with  good 
credentials,  as  the  strong  local  committee 
gathered  to  support  him  sufficiently  tes- 
tifies. He  will  depart  with  the  grateful 
testimony  and  ardent  good  wishes  of 
thousands." 

The  most  important  of  all  Mr.  Booth's 
missions  was  held  at  Birmingham,  the 
seat  of  the  hardware-trade.  The  meet- 
took  place  in  Curzon  Hall,  the 
of  many  of  the  great  political 
meetings  of  the  Liberal  party,  for  Bir- 
mingham is  a  stronghold  of  Liberalism. 
It  is  represented  by  John  Bright,  who, 
although  a  teetotaller,  has  never  cham- 
pioned the  temperance  cause.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  statesmen.  "  To  wait  for 
governments,"  said  William  Ilowitt, 
"  is  to  wait  for  the  flowing  past  of  an 
unceasing  river."      The  friends  of  the 
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Birminghain  mission  were  firm  believers 
in  this  doctrine,  and  they  induced  fifty 
thousand  people  to  pledge  themselves  to 
total  abstinence  from  the  "  enemy  of  the 
race." 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
towns  which  Mr.  Booth  visited  ;  but  I 
cannot  overlook  his  mission  at  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  tabernacle.  The  conversion 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  the  principles  of 
total  abstinence  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  progress  of  temperance  sentiments. 
Not  many  years  ago  he  pitied  the  "  tee- 
total babies,"  and  said  some  very  cutting 
things  against  them.  But  since  his 
adoption  of  the  teetotal  principle  him- 
self, his  attitude  to  the  movement  has 
entirely  changed.  It  is  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance that  Mr.  Booth's  introduction 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon  came  through  Canon 
Wilberforce.  The  one  is  a  fierce  oppo- 
nent of  established  churches,  the  other 
an  extreme  High- Churchman,  opposed  to 
disestablishment.  This  disagreement  in 
the  matter  of  church  politics  does  not, 
however,  deter  them  from  united  action 
in  matters  affecting  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Spurgeon  presided  at 
some  of  the  meetings,  and  declared  that 
he  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  movement 
because  the  gospel  was  put  to  the  front. 
Canon  Wilberforce  presided  at  one  meet- 
ing, and  when  he  looked  around  at  the 
beautiful  building  and  upon  the  great 
audience,  he  said  he  could  not  help  being 
reminded  of  all  those  miserable  bands  of 
sectarianism  that  exist,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  devil  has  set  Christian 
against  Christian.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  mission,  Mr.  Spurgeon  presented 
Mr.  Booth  with  a  complete  set  of  his 
sermons,  in  twenty-seven  volumes.  In 
the  first  volume  the  donor  wrote,  "  To 
my  beloved  brother  Richard  T.  Booth, 
with  gratitude  for  his  earnest  labors  for 
Christ  and  temperance."  The  great 
preacher  of  England  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  Mr.  Booth : 
"  Mr.  R.  T.  Booth,"  says  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
"  is  one  of  the  truest  and  most  devoted 
of  temperance  evangelists.  It  has  been 
our  lot  to  see  him  near  at  hand  and  to 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  the  result 
is  genuine   Christian  love  to  him   and 


esteem  for  him.  Oh  that  we  could  give 
him  a  stronger  frame  !"  In  spite  of 
bodily  weakness,  Mr.  Booth  has  con- 
ducted not  fewer  than  thirty-five  mis- 
sions in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  has  addressed 
some  thousands  of  meetings.  The  results 
of  his  earnest  advocacy  have  been  enor- 
mous. Three  millions  of  people  are  esti- 
mated to  have  taken  the  blue  ribbon, 
and  of  this  number  Mr.  Booth  claims 
that  one-third  have  taken  it  at  his  meet- 
ings. It  is  not  contended  that  all  the 
converts  have  kept  their  pledge.  The 
force  of  appetite  and  the  slavery  of  cus- 
tom have  had  too  firm  a  hold  upon  some 
of  Mr.  Booth's  hearers.  Who  can  real- 
ize the  force  of  the  drink-craving  ?  "I 
heard  a  man  say,"  remarked  Dr.  Coll- 
yer,  of  New  York,  "  that  for  eight-and- 
twenty  years  the  soul  within  him  had  to 
stand,  like  an  unsleeping  sentinel,  guard- 
ing his  appetite  for  strong  drink."  This 
is  the  position  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Englishmen  as  well  as  of  Americans. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Booth's 
converts  have  stood  well.  At  Liverpool, 
ninety-two  per  cent,  remained  firm  to 
their  pledge ;  at  Stockport,  ninety-five  ; 
at  Swansea,  and  in  other  towns,  about 
eighty-five  per  cent.  The  largest  falling 
off  was  at  Brighton,  which  reports  forty 
per  cent.  This,  however,  is  exceptional. 
Where  the  converts  are  visited  they  are 
retained.  His  continual  advice  to  them 
has  been  to  unite  themselves  with  an 
earnest  Christian  church ;  and  almost 
his  last  words  in  England  were  that 
just  so  long  as  the  Blue-Bibbon  move- 
ment was  fostered  and  protected  by  the 
churches,  just  so  long  would  it  be  a 
power  for  good. 

Like  all  other  public  men,  Mr.  Booth 
has  not  escaped  attacks  upon  his  methods 
and  his  work.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  who 
become  famous  to  be  either  abused  or 
misrepresented ;  and,  according  to  Max 
Miiller,  a  man  who  is  not  abused  and 
attacked  by  some  party  in  England  is 
worth  very  little.  "  There  are,"  he 
adds,  "  attacks  of  which  we  ought  to 
feel  proud,  as  there  is  praise  of  which 
we  ought  to  feel  ashamed."  Assuredly. 
Mr.   Booth  ought  to  feel  proud  of  the 
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great  work  he  has  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  some 
of  the  old  teetotallers  is,  in  reality,  a 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  hold  Mr. 
Booth  has  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people.  The  reformer  is  accused  of 
having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
old  workers ;  but  I  cannot  find  in  any 
of  his  speeches  a  single  sentence  which 
can  be  construed  into  a  charge  against 
them.  Indeed,  no  man  in  his  sober 
senses  would  have  striven  to  secure  the 
good  wishes  of  his  hearers  by  bringing 
a  charge  of  infidelity  against  other  men 
engaged  in  the  same  philanthropic  cause. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Booth  has  fre- 
quently eulogized  the  men  who  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
and  who  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
orand  meetino;s  held  under  the  banner 
of  Gospel  Temperance.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Mr.  Booth  has  been 
made  the  scapegoat  for  others,  who  have 
adopted  his  methods  but  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  animated  by  his  brotherly 
spirit.  The  Blue-Ribbon  movement  has 
attracted  a  great  number  of  men  who 
have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  temper- 
ance societies  and  used  very  irritating 
language  against  the  early  advocates. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  Christian  book- 
sellers of  London  declared,  at  a  meeting 
in  Exeter  Hall,  that  "  there  was  a  time 
when  prayer  was  never  thought  of  in 
connection  with  the  movement."  The 
statement  met  with  an  unqualified  denial 
at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  upon  the  old  and  the  new 
style  of  advocacy.  But  Mr.  Malins, 
the  chief  of  the  Good-Templar  move- 
ment in  England,  freely  admits  that  in 
the  Blue-Ribbon  movement  there  have 
been  greater  gatherings  of  Christian 
people,  more  of  Scripture  reading  and 
teaching,  and  of  prayer  and  praise,  than 
have  generally  characterized  public  tem- 
perance assemblies.  Very  wisely,  Mr. 
Booth  ignored  the  existence  of  the  ac- 
cusations of  injustice  and  of  avarice 
against  him,  and  confined  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  his  addresses. 

People  have  a.sked  repeatedly,  what  is 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Booth's  extraordinary 
success?      Unhesitatingly   I  answer,  in- 


tense earnestness  and  an  avoidance  of 
violence  and  vituperation.  A  spirit 
of  love  has  breathed  through  all  his 
speeches.  He  firmly  believes,  however, 
that  society  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
drinking-customs  of  the  day ;  and  his 
favorite  saying  is,  "  The  wineglass  in 
the  Christian's  hand,  and  the  brandy- 
bottle  on  the  sideboard,  are  the  real 
stumbling-blocks  in  life's  pathway." 

Wherever  Mr.  Booth  has  gone,  he 
has  left  a  good  impression,  and  has  ex- 
erted an  influence  which  cannot  be 
measured.  The  venerable  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  though  not  an  abstainer, 
declares  that  no  movement  among  the 
people  has  produced  such  an  effect 
as  the  Blue-Bibbon  movement.  Sir 
Edward  Baines  says,  "  I  look  upon  Mr. 
Booth  as  a  benefactor  to  Leeds  and 
to  England."  Earl  Lichfield  declared, 
at  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  taber- 
nacle, that  he  had  watched  the  progress 
of  the  movement  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. "It  is  a  truly  Christian  move- 
ment," he  added  ;  "  and  while  it  con- 
tinues to  be  conducted  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  it  must  bring  blessings  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  because  it  is  the 
work  of  God."  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  testimonies,  but  these  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Booth  is  held  in  England.  His  depart- 
ure for  Australia  for  the  benefit  of  his 
lungs  was  a  source  of  regret,  not  only 
to  his  troops  of  friends,  but  to  every 
patriotic  Englishman.  He  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  England.  He  has  res- 
cued thousands  from  the  slavery  of 
drink  ;  he  has  stimulated  the  old  work- 
ers to  greater  zeal ;  he  has  given  the  tem- 
perance question  a  popularity  which  it 
never  had  before ;  and  he  has  secured,  for 
the  first  time,  the  co-operation  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  Church- 
men and  dissenters  have  buried  their 
prejudices,  and  have  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  their  common  enemy. 
Previously,  as  Canon  Wilberforce  has  so 
graphically  put  it,  they  stood  asunder, 
like  hairs  upon  the  back  of  an  electrified 
cat ;  but  this  movement  has  knit  them 
together  as  no  other  has  ever  done. 

Author  of  "  Study  and  Stimulants. ^^ 
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MARTHA  WASHINOTON,  it 
seems  to  me  you're  forgetting 
your  antecedents." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sick  of  my  antecedents !" 
said  the  young  girl  who  was  thus  re- 
proved, punching  the  mass  of  dough 
which  she  was  just  "  putting  in  the 
pans"  vigorously  as  she  spoke.  "Yes, 
mother,  you  needn't  look  so  horrified. 
I  believe  that  in  the  very  bottom  of 
your  heart  you  wish  there  had  never 
been  a  Washington,  or,  at  least,  that 
none  of  our  folks  had  had  any  relation- 
ship to  him.  See  what  it  has  cost  us  ! 
Father  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  work, 
because  of  his  antecedents.  Grandma 
let  him  be  waited  on  by  slaves  till  he 
could  do  nothing  for  himself,  because 
he  was  a  fifty-fourth  cousin  to  the  real 
Washingtons — ' ' 

"  Sixth,  Martha,  sixth  !"  interrupted 
her  mother. 

The  girl  gave  a  light  little  laugh, 
recommenced  tossing  and  turning  her 
dough,  which  she  had  forgotten  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  went  on  :  "  Sixth  or  sixtieth, 
all  the  same  it's  been  the  ruin  of  this 
family.  We've  been  too  fine.  I'm  the 
first  bit  of  earthenware  turned  out ;  and 
I  won't  remember  my  antecedents,  nor 
that  old  grand-uncle  that  may  leave  me 
money  if  I  remember  that  I  am  a 
Martha  Washington.  No,  mother :  as 
I  said,  I  can  make  the  best  bread,  cake, 
jellies,  and  preserves  in  the  county,  and 
I'm  going  to  make  'em  up  at  the  Big 
House,  if  they  are  Boggses  and  we're 
Washingtons.  The  only  Washington  I 
care  for  is  a  Washington  cake  ;  and  un- 
less I  make  some  monev  we  can't  have 
that." 

The  mother  sat  quietly  sewing.  The 
pretty,  bright,  wilful  daughter  finished 
her  bread-making,  put  away  her  flour- 
board  and  other  utensils,  tidied  the 
kitchen  deftly,  and  then,  drawing  a 
cricket  to  her  mother's  feet,  sat  down 
and  laid  her  head  in  her  lap. 

''  Mother,"  she  said,  catching  hold  of 


Mrs.  Washington's  hand  as  it  stroked 
her  hair,  "  you  are  not  a  Washington  ; 
and  if  you  had  not  married  at  seven- 
teen— a  perfect  baby  you  must  have 
been — you  wouldn't  be  so  afraid  of  the 
family.  Now,  honestly,  mother,  did 
you  never  wish  the  antecedents  were  in 
Guinea  ?" 

Mrs.  Washington's  face  broke  into  a 
smile. 

Mattie  saw  her  advantage,  and  pur- 
sued it :  "  You  did  !  you  did  !  When 
was  it,  mother  ?  Did  you  long  to  bake 
and  brew  ?  Or  did  you  want  to  step 
out  and  earn  a  little  money?" 

The  mother  shook  her  head  :  "  No, 
no,  Mattie ;  I'm  not  sure  that  your 
father  would  care  to  have  me  tell  you. 
But  you're  not  like  the  rest,  and  you 
won't  be  ashamed  of  me." 

"  Of  you,  mother  !" 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  Washingtons 
always  felt  that  your  father  married 
beneath  him.  I  was,  as  you  know,  an 
orphan ;  but,  as  you  do  not  know,  I  was 
teaching  your  father's  cousins — two  little 
children — when  he  met  me  and  fell  in 
love  with  me.  Oh,  child,  I've  tried  earn- 
ing money,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  stop 
it  and  be  loved  and  cared  for.  I've 
not  your  spirit,  Mattie." 

"  It's  the  Washington  spirit,"  said  the 
girl  mischievously.  "  Really,  mother, 
what  sheer  nonsense  to  hold  that  because 
we  have  the  best  Virginia  blood  in  our 
veins  we  must  sit  still  and  almost  starve, 
when  we  could  easily  earn  money, — that 
is,  I  can." 

"  But  in  such  a  way,  child  !  If  you 
could  teach,  or  paint,  or — " 

"  I  could  teach, — how  to  cook,  or  paint 
doors  and  surbases ;  but  there  seems 
little  demand  for  that,"  said  Mattie. 
"  No :  as  I  told  you,  I'm  going  to  cook 
at  the  Boggs  mansion.  That  house 
shall  become  historical  as  another  of 
Washington's  head  -  quarters.  Now, 
listen  :  I've  fixed  matters  so  that  for  a 
time,  at  least,  father  need  know  nothing. 
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and  that  mysterious  grand-uncle  need  not 
hear  how  I've  tarnished  the  name  of 
Washington.  Oh,  that's  the  one  thing 
that  makes  me  willing  to  marry — some 
time." 

There  was  a  little  conscious  tone  in 
the  merry  voice,  a  pretty,  bright  flitting 
of  color  in  the  soft,  girlish  cheeks,  and 
an  avoidance  of  the  mother's  eye,  that 
told  a  story  of  itself.  But,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  Mrs.  Washington  took  no 
heed  of  tone  or  blush,  but  kept  to  the 
matter  in  hand : 

"  If  you  will  do  this  thing,  Mattie, 
you  must  prepare  me  for  your  father's 
questions." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  I  began  about. 
You're  to  tell  papa  nothing  but  the 
truth, — only  not  the  whole  truth.  You 
see,  when  Florence  Boggs  was  so  ill,  by 
good  luck  I  happened  in  when  the  cook 
had  gone  off  in  a  flurry,  and  when  Mrs. 
Boggs  did  not  know  what  to  do,  be- 
cause Florence  was  ordered  all  sorts  of 
delicacies  which  no  one  could  make, 
I  volunteered,  and  had  a  splendid  time 
in  the  kitchen.  Oh,  mother,  what  real 
poetry  it  is  to  cook  with  every  modern 
appliance,  and  all  the  eggs,  cream,  and 
sugar  you  need,  to  say  nothing  of  pastry 
flour  !  Well,  you  know  what  a  fuss  they 
made  over  it  all,  what  a  lovely  book  they 
gave  me  (little  dreaming  I'd  have  taken 
a  five-dollar  bill  gladly),  and  how,  once 
in  a  while,  since  Florence  has  been  well, 
I've  had  a  delightful  day  in  that  perfect 
kitchen.  Yesterday  the  cook  gave  warn- 
ing, and,  as  there's  to  be  a  lot  of  com- 
pany all  winter,  Madame  Boggs  was  in 
despair.  In  I  walked,  with  my  hands 
in  my  apron  pockets, — .so  /"  and  Mattie 
sprang  up,  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  "  and,  making  a  deep  courtesy, 
said,  '  Please,  ma'am,  I'm  looking  for 
wurk,  and,  if  ye'll  not  let  me  fayther 
know,  I'll  be  glad  uv  the  sitivation.' 
Mrs.  Boggs  thought  it  was  all  a  joke  at 
first ;  but  after  a  while  I  got  her  to  be- 
lieve me,  and  she  agreed  that  father 
should  understand  that  I  am  to  visit 
there  for  a  few  weeks  and  teach  Flor- 
ence to  cook  in  exchange  for  some  les- 
sons from  her  in  French.  Florence  is 
to  teach  me   French,  but  I'm  to  do  all 
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the  cooking  for  the  Boggs  family,  guests 
included.  Think  of  that !  The  spirit  of 
my  illustrious  cousin  rises  before  me. 
I  shall  enter  my  kitchen  with  the  same 
indomitable  courage  with  which  he 
crossed  the  Delaware ;  and  it  won't  be 
half  so  cold :  cold  is  the  one  thing  I 
hate."  And  Mattie  shrugged  her  pretty 
shoulders,  as  if  she  felt  some  draught  even 
in  the  warm  kitchen.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  knew  that  the  kitchen  was 
the  only  warm  room  in  the  house,  for 
the  Washingtons  were  very  poor,  though 
they  still  kept  up  some  outward  state. 
There  was  a  fire  ready  laid  in  the  large 
parlor  grate,  but  if  callers  had  made  it 
necessary  to  light  it,  there  was  no  more 
"  large  coal"  with  which  to  lay  it  again. 
Little  by  little  they  had  lost  and  let 
chances  go  by,  till  now  they  lived  rent- 
free  on  a  place  owned  by  Uncle  Wash- 
ington,— an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  who 
had  declared  that  he  would  leave  his 
money  to  such  of  the  Washingtons  as 
proved  worthy  of  the  name. 

"  Master  George,"  as  he  had  been 
called  by  his  Virginia  slaves  till  Mattie 
was  a  girl  of  twelve,  thought  the  only  way 
in  which  his  eldest  daughter  could  prove 
worthy  of  the  name  was  to  take  life  easily, 
in  Southern  fashion  ;  but  that  was  just 
what  Mattie  would  not  do.  From  a  little 
child  she  had  been  a  rebel,  as  was  her 
cousin  before  her,  but,  like  him,  for  years 
she  had  tried  to  submit  to  lawful  author- 
ity. It  was  not  till  Jack  and  little  George 
began  to  need  an  education  that  Mattie 
resolved  to  use  the  one  talent  she  had 
been  able  to  cultivate.  So,  in  spite  of 
her  mother's  feeble  protests  and  dire 
imaginings,  the  next  morning  saw  our 
heroine  established  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Big  House,  with  a  kindly  American  girl 
as  assistant. 

"  It's  just  like  a  play  or  a  story,  Mat- 
tie,"  said  Florence  Boggs,  who  was  far 
more  democratic  than  Boggs  phre  de- 
sired. "  You  look  just  too  bewitching 
in  that  cap,  though  your  apron  is  rather 

big." 

"  The  cap  I  consent  to,  as  it  keeps  my 
curly  hair  within  bounds,  but  the  aprons 
are  none  too  large.  Remember,  Miss 
Florence"  (with  a  mock  courtesy),  "  I'm 
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the  cook;  and  do  remember,  dear,"  add- 
ed Mattie  seriously,  "that  Ann  Brown 
won't  mind  me  a  bit,  and  will  prove  in- 
subordinate, if  you  come  in  here  and  carry 
on  too  much." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Florence.  "  Why, 
it's  only  my  carrying  on  that  keeps  the 
girl  over  her  second  month.  They  like 
fun  and  frolic.  But  indeed  I  won't 
worry  you  ;  lunch  is  at  one  o'clock,  and 
I  heard  mamma  order  sweetbreads  and 
Naples  sponge :  so  I'll  leave  you  to 
agonize." 

"No  agony  about  it;  but  still  I'm 
glad  to  be  left,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Ann  and  I  will  have  a  great  deal  of  set- 
ting-to- rights  to  do  for  a  few  days." 

Two  weeks  passed.  Mrs.  Boggs  ex- 
ulted over  her  delicate  desserts,  her  clear 
soups,  her  entrees  and  lunches.  She 
longed  to  tell  the  secret  of  who  it  was 
that  did  the  cooking  all  so  much  en- 
joyed, but  for  once  she  did  not  yield  to 
temptation,  but  kept  her  promise. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  weather-beaten 
farm-house  was  a  dreary  place  without 
the  sunshine  of  Mattie's  presence.  The 
father,  who  delighted  in  the  girl's  vigor 
and  loved  to  watch  her  iQitting  hither 
and  thither  as  he  sat  listless,  missed  her 
even  more  than  her  mother,  who  was 
kept  busy  doing  the  work  Mattie  had 
taken  out  of  her  hands  for  the  past  year. 
But,  above  all,  the  boys  missed  their 
sister. 

Only  the  fourth  night  of  her  "  visit" 
(as  they  thought  it),  they  were  looking 
disconsolately  out  of  the  window,  when 
Jack  jumped  up,  crying  out,  "  Oh, 
mother,  there  comes  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
from  the  Big  House  !  he'll  tell  us  some- 
thing about  Mattie." 

Mrs.  Washington  nearly  lost  her  self- 
possession,  for  she  knew,  what  Jack 
little  suspected,  that  Mr.  Van  Brunt  had 
no  idea  of  Mattie's  being  at  the  Big 
House.  What  should  she  do?  How 
could  she  keep  Mattie's  secret  ? 

"  Jack,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  you're 
not  fit  to  be  seen  ;  go  up-stairs  at  once ; 
and,  George,  you  must  chop  some  kin- 
dlings." 

"  But,  mother — "  pleaded  George, 
who  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 


"  At  once  !"  said  his  mother,  shoving 
him  so  decidedly  toward  the  cellar-steps 
that  he  felt  resistance  to  be  useless. 

She  was  just  in  time,  and,  thanking 
her  lucky  stars  that  her  husband  had 
strolled  off  to  the  barn,  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton opened  the  door  to  welcome  a  manly 
young  fellow,  who  inquired  if  "  Miss 
Washington"  were  at  home. 

"  She  is  not,"  said  the  mother,  se- 
cretly rejoicing,  for  the  girl's  sake,  at  the 
real  disappointment  the  young  man  took 
no  pains  to  hide.  "  My  daughter  has 
left  us  for  a  time.  I  will  tell  her  you 
called,  Mr.  Van  Brunt ;  and  I  thank 
you,  in  her  name,  for  the  box  of  books. 
They  have  been  a  great  source  of  com- 
fort to  Mattie :  the  girl  does  enjoy  a 
good  book." 

"  That  is  one  of  her  charms.  I  had 
counted  on  hearing  her  opinion  of  those 
books,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

By  this  time,  though  trembling  lest 
"father"  should  return  or  George  put 
in  an  appearance,  Mrs.  Washington  was 
forced  to  invite  the  young  man  in  and 
close  the  door.  She  murmured  some 
apology  as  to  the  parlor  fire  not  being 
lit,  now  that  Mattie  was  not  at  home. 
(Mr.  Van  Brunt's  former  visits  had  been 
in  the  summer.)  But  the  young  man 
hastened  to  say  he  loved  the  home-room, 
— that  his  earliest  recollections  were  of 
just  such  a  warm,  cosey  living-room, 
where  his  dear  grandmother  had  pre- 
sided. Indeed,  he  made  himself  so 
pleasant,  and  Mrs.  Washington's  heart 
so  warmed  toward  him,  that,  feeling  he 
had  made  a  good  impression,  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  Miss  Mattie's  address. 
He  would  like,  if  Mrs.  Washington  did 
not  object,  to  write  to  Miss  Mattie, — 
only  about  the  books.  Could  Mrs. 
Washington  trust  him  so  far  ? 

Poor  woman  !  she  hesitated  and  stam- 
mered ;  and  he,  sorry  that  he  had  ven- 
tured the  request,  hastened  to  withdraw. 
Mrs.  Washington  would  havis  detained 
him,  and  tried  to  explain,  if  ever  so 
lamely,  but  she  saw  her  husband  com- 
ing up  to  the  back  door,  as  she  followed 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  to  the  front :  at  all  risks 
those  two  must  not  meet ! 

So  Gilbert  Van  Brunt  went  back  to 
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the  Big  House,  very  much  puzzled  as 
to  Mattie's  whereabouts,  and  not  at  all 
inclined  to  show  such  attentions  to  his 
second  cousin,  Miss  Florence  Boggs,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs  expected  from  him. 
It  had  been  settled  years  ago  between 
the  parents  that  Florence  and  Gilbert 
should  be  thrown  together  and  so  make 
a  match ;  but  match-making  is  like 
sponge-cake  mixing, — it  requires  a  very 
deft  and  delicate  hand.  Whether  the 
young  people  had  been  thrown  together 
too  much,  or  not  enough,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but.  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  at  all 
inclined  to  make  a  match  ;  or,  rather,  he 
was  not.  As  to  Florence,  her  heart  was 
not  deeply  touched,  but  she  liked  Gil- 
bert, and  rather  looked  upon  him  as  her 
property.  She  was  glad  that  he  was  not 
very  well  off,  for  "  Pa  had  plenty  for 
both,  if — "  and  there  it  stood  with  Flor- 
ence. Certainly  Gilbert  gave  her  very 
little  reason  to  repeat  that  "if"  on  the 
day  when  he  returned  from  visiting  the 
farm-house. 

Florence  had  introduced  Gilbert  to 
Mattie,  and  knew  that  he  liked  the 
bright,  pretty  girl,  but  she  had  no  idea 
how  intimate  the  two  had  become,  still 
less  how  Mattie's  cheeks  burned  lest 
Gilbert  should  be  told  who  had  cooked 
his  dinner. 

The  young  man  was  pretty  thoroughly 
piqued  at  Mrs.  Washington's  hesitation 
as  to  his  corresponding  with  Mattie,  and 
resolved  he  would  not  call  at  the  farm- 
house again.  Yet  he  longed  to  hear 
news  of  his  friend  ;  he  felt  sure,  from 
little  signs,  that  the  sweet,  womanly 
girl  did  care  somewhat,  and  might  care 
still  more,  for  him,  unworthy  as  he  felt 
himself  to  be  of  such  a — but  you  all 
know,  or  will  know,  how  he  exalted  the 
beloved  and  humbled  himself.  At  last, 
after  his  longing  had  brought  on  a  real 
headache,  excusing  himself  one  Sunday 
from  church,  he  only  waited  till  the 
coast  was  clear  to  walk  over  to  the  farm- 
house and  try  to  get  one  more  word  with 
Mattie's  mother. 

Mattie  too  only  waited  till  the  coast 
was  clear  to  run  home.  A  boned  turkey 
had  been  prepared  the  day  before, — 
how  the  girl  longed  for  mother  to  see  it ! 


— plenty  of  cakes,  custards,  and  pies 
were  on  the  shelves,  and  Ann,  very 
proud  of  the  trust,  was  to  prepare  the 
lunch,  so  that  Mattie  might  have  several 
hours  at  home.  She  slipped  up  to  the 
pretty  room  Florence  had  fitted  up  for 
her  in  the  attic,  and,  donning  a  suit 
which  her  friend  had  helped  her  to  con- 
trive, and  a  new  bonnet  she  had  insisted 
on  adding  to  the  outfit,  Mattie  started 
for  home,  feeling  that  she  was  "goodly 
to  look  at,"  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought 
in  simple  girlish  fashion. 

As  she  left  the  side-door,  Gilbert 
Van  Brunt  went  out  at  the  front,  and, 
going  to  the  side-path,  came  face  to  face 
with  the  one  of  all  others  he  most  longed 
to  see. 

"  Miss  Mattie !" 

"  Shades  of  my  forefathers !"  groaned 
Mattie,  horrified,  yet  struck  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  situation.  "  Good-morn- 
ing, Mr.  Van  Brunt.  I  am  going  to  run 
home." 

"  And   I  was  just  soing 
your    mother,"    said 
commenting     internally 
this    fashion,     "  What 
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done  ?  her  mother  does  not  know  she  is 
so  near.  I  cannot — I  will  not — believe 
anything  but  good  of  her, — bless  her 
pure,  sweet  face,"  and  deliberately  re- 
fusing to  question  as  to  how  it  happened 
that  Miss  Mattie  should  be  staying  in 
the  same  house  with  him  and  not  be  pre- 
sented in  the  parlor  or  seated  at  table. 

As  for  Mattie,  after  the  first  shock 
was  over,  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  natural 
and  possible  thing  was  to  be  walking 
with  this  one  man.  Is  it  not  always  so? 
Love  never  sees  anything  incongruous 
in  any  meeting  :  it  is  simply  a  coming 
together  to  form  a  perfect  whole.  So, 
by  tacit  consent  the  young  people  let  the 
present  alone,  and  talked  of  the  past  and 
the  future, — Gilbert's  future,  that  is, — 
but  he  managed  to  make  her  feel  that 
his  was  hers.  He  had  just  begun  prac- 
tising medicine  in  a  large  town, — had 
she  ever  been  there  ? 

"  No ;  but  I  have  an  uncle  living 
there, — a  queer  old  man,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  and  never  shall,  I  fancy." 

"  So  that  old  Mr.  Washington  is  your 
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relation  ?  I  thouglit  he  must  be,  for  he 
reminded  me  of  you." 

Mattie  stared  in  surprise :  "  Uncle 
Washington  and  I  alike  ?  Why,  he  is 
very  peculiar!"  ;.; 

"  Yes,  he  has  that  reputation ;  but 
I  know  what  he  does  for  the  poor ;  I 
know  how  he  honors  true  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  was  that  trait  in  him 
that  made  me  think  he  was  kin  to  you, 
Mattie." 

They  had  reached  the  farm-house  by 
that  time,  and  Mrs.  Washington,  who 
had  sent  her  husband  and  boys  to  church, 
excusing  herself  on  the  score  of  dinner, 
stood  at  the  door  to  welcome  her  girl, 
wondering  how  much  of  her  secret  Mr. 
Van  Brunt  had  guessed.  He  only  knew 
there  must  be  a  secret,  and  generously 
refused  to  come  in  at  once,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  keep  out  in  the  air  longer 
on  account  of  his  head, — which,  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  real  February 
weather,  was  certainly  heroic  treatment 
of  a  headache. 

"  Not  a  thing,  mother,"  said  the  girl, 
as  she  shut  the  door,  after  a  few  last 
words  and  smiles.  "  He  met  me  at  the 
Big  House,  and  yet  never  asked  a 
question  !     But  I  shall  tell  him — " 

"  Mattie,  my  child,  what  will  he  think? 
Oh,  you  were  very  headstrong  and  fool- 
ish to  go.     I  really  think  Mr.  Van  Brunt 


meant — " 

"  Now, 
if    I    had 


mother,  does  this  look  as 
been  foolish  ?"  interrupted 
Mattie,  putting  a  roll  of  bills  in  her 
mother's  lap,  and  most  anxious  that  Mrs. 
Washington  should  not  express  her 
thoughts  as  to  Gilbert  Van  Brunt ;  for 
had  she  not  her  own  suspicions,  which 
were  hard  enough  to  combat?  "  There 
is  enough  to  pay  for  coal  and  lights  and 
niceties,  and  that  good  Mrs.  Boggs  has 
kept  my  secret  perfectly.  Florence 
gives  me  French  lessons  every  day,  and 
I  study  as  I  cook,  and  sew  in  the  even- 
ings. See  my  suit :  is  it  not  a  perfect 
fit?  Ah,  now,  mother,  say  I'm  a  good 
girl.  I  did  it  for  you  and  the  boys, 
mother, — indeed  I  did  !"  And  the  girl, 
unstrung  by  the  clash  of  varied  feelings, 
burst  into  tears. 

The  mother  soothed    and   comforted 


her  as  only  mothers  can,  and  Mattie 
before  long  was  quite  herself,  and  even 
had  her  pet  fling  at  the  antecedents,  so 
that  by  the  time  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
knocked  at  the  door  Mrs.  Washington 
felt  that  the  girl  had  better  make  what 
explanation  she  could. 

It  was  done  very  simply  and  straight- 
forwardly. Mattie  did  not  dream  how 
truly  heroic  her  story  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  Gilbert  Van  Brunt.  That  she 
should  hire  herself  out  as  a  cook,  to  give 
her  mother  and  brothers  delicacies  and 
education,  seemed  simple  enough  to  her : 
it  was  divine  to  him.  He  had  hard 
work  to  hold  back  the  love  and  admira- 
tion that  surged  within ;  but  he  did,  for 
what  right  had  he  to  win  such  a  woman? 
He  resolved  first  to  win  his  spurs,  and 
then  to  ask  her  to  allow  him  to  be  her 
knight. 

Mattie  saw  that  she  had  not  lowered 
herself  in  his  eyes  ;  he  only  insisted  that 
Florence  should  be  told  that  he  "  knew 
the  cook,"  for  he  was  sure  he  could  not 
keep  out  of  the  kitchen  !  Could  he  not 
share  in  the  French  lessons  ? 

Then,  as  "  father  and  the  boys"  would 
be  home  soon,  Mr.  Van  Brunt  took  his 
leave,  and  the  two  women  "  got  dinner." 
How  very  poor  and  plain  it  seemed  to 
Mattie,  yet  how  delightful,  because  it 
was  a  "home-dinner"! 

"Oh,  I  say,  Mattie,"  said  George, 
"  Mr.  Van  Brunt  called  here,  and  I 
missed  him.  Mother  would  have  the 
kindlings  chopped  just  then.  Is  he 
there  still  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mattie,  trying  hard  not 
to  look  conscious. 

"  Seems  to  me  he  might  come  over. 
He  was  real  nice  last  summer, — made  us 
kites  and  boats,  and  all  that ;  but  now  he 
don't  do  a  thing  for  a  fellow,"  grumbled 
George. 

"  That's  'cause  Mattie  ain't  round," 
explained  Jack,  who  was  the  philosopher 
of  the  family.  "  I  never  thought  he 
cared  for  us  boys  !" 

"  Van  Brunt !"  began  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. "  What  family  of  Van  Brunts  is 
that?" 

"  No  family  at  all,  sir,"  said  George  : 
"  he   ain't   married."     At   which    even 
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father  had  to  laugh,  though  he  was 
evidently  worried  lest  the  antecedents 
were  going  to  suffer. 

I  fear  Mrs.  Boggs's  entries  were  not 
quite  so  numerous  after  that,  though 
Mattie  tried  to  be  very  faithful.  Luck- 
ily. Ann  was  developing  into  a  real  assist- 
ant, and  then  one  can  talk  while  one 
"  mixes,"  and  Gilbert  insisted  on  beat- 
ing eggs — once :  as  he  spilled  half  the 
whites,  he  was  never  trusted  again.  What 
merry  times  they  had, — Florence,  Mat- 
tie,  and  Gilbert!  French,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, was  the  language  of  the  hour,  which 
simplified  matters  very  much  as  to  Ann's 
presence. 

But  all  the  fun  and  frolic  had  to  be 
laid  aside  when  Mattie  received  notice 
that  Mrs.  Boggs  was  to  give  a  grand 
dinner-party  on  Washington's  birthday. 

••  Mr.  Boggs  has  invited  four  gentle- 
man friends,  besides  the  company  already 
here  ;  and,  as  two  of  them  are  perfect 
strangers  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Boggs,  as 
she  interviewed  her  youthful  cook,  "  I 
wish  to  have  everything  very  perfect. 
Spare  no  trouble,  Mattie,  and,  apart  from 
the  month's  payment,  I  will  give  you  ten 
dollars  for  getting  up  that  one  dinner." 

So  all  visitors  were  forbidden  entrance 
to  Mattie's  domain.  For  three  days  she 
planned  and  worked,  until,  on  the  day 
itself,  she  felt  ready  for  the  combat. 
Then,  suddenly,  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, came  disaster  :  James,  the  butler, 
was  taken  ill :  the  dinner  would  never 
go  smoothly  without  some  otie  at  the 
head  of  the  three  waiting-maids  !  Mrs. 
Boggs  and  Florence  were  in  despair. 
Mr.  Van  Brunt,  surmising  that  if  it 
were  not  for  his  presence  Mattie  would 
volunteer,  went  to  her  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  mind  masquerading  as  a 
waitress. 

••I'd  like  nothing  better,"  said  the 
girl,  "to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  only 
feared  lest  you  or  Florence  might  forget, 
and  speak  to  me.  Will  you  promise  to 
treat  me  en  domestique  ?'^ 

•  I  promise  to  hide  my  real  feelings 
for  a  little  longer,  Mattie,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  such  a  look  that  Mat- 
tie  wa.s  glad  to  hide  her  face  by  running 
to  '•  look  after"  somethinir  on  the  stove. 


So,  to  Mrs.  Boggs's  intense  relief, 
Ann  sent  up  the  dinner,  and  Mattie, 
dressed  in  a  charming  waitress  costume, 
stood  behind  her  chair,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  guests,  all  but  Gilbert 
Van  Brunt,  were  strangers  to  the  girl, 
and  only  one  gentleman  seemed  worthy 
of  much  notice.  He  was  a  large,  power- 
ful-looking old  man  ;  his  hair,  white  as 
snow,  fell  almost  to  his  shoulders ;  his 
dark,  keen  eye  took  note  of  aU  that  was 
going  on,  and  responded  by  frown  or 
smile  to  every  word.  He  was  not  a 
talker,  but  a  listener.  Mattie  longed  to 
hear  his  voice,  but  never  happened  to  be 
within  its  reach  till,  the  dessert  placed 
upon  the  table,  she  was  about  to  with- 
draw. Just  then,  in  a  sudden  stillness, 
a  sentence  struck  her  ear,  and  she  lin- 
gered to  hear  Mrs.  Boggs's  answer,  for 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  the  speaker  : 

"  Excuse  my  commenting  on  the  food 
we  have  eaten,  my  dear  madam,  but  t 
have  been  at  many  a  table,  and  have 
never  tasted  such  elaborate  dishes,  with 
such  true  home-flavor.  Your  cook  must 
be  a  treasure.  Good  cooking  is  my 
hobby." 

"  She  is  a  treasure,"  said  Mrs.  Boggs. 

"  She  I  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me, 
madam,  that  this  dinner  has  all  been 
prepared  by  a  woman  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boggs,  "  for  she  is  a 
young  girl, — a  very  young  girl.  Indeed, 
Mr.—" 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Gilbert,  interrupt- 
ing his  aunt  most  shamefully,  "  to  ask 
you  a  question,  sir.  Suppose  a  girl, 
talented  in  many  ways,  but  with  no  op- 
portunity of  improving  any  talent  but 
the  one  for  cooking,  should  need  to  earn 
money  :  would  you  think  it  beneath  her 
to  enter  a  friend's  kitchen  and  serve  that 
friend  as  cook  ?" 

"  Beneath  her?  I  should  say  such  a 
girl —  But  I  always  lose  patience  when 
I  talk  on  these  matters.  I  only  ask  to 
know  your  girl  cook.  I  should  like  to 
take  her  over  to  see  some  relatives  of 
mine  not  far  from  here, — people  who, 
because  they  bear  an  illustrious  name, 
— and  no  one  can  deny  that  our  name 
is  a  proud  one, — scorn  to  do  one  single 
action   worthy  of  a  man  or  a  woman. 
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The  father  sits  by  his  fireside,  too  much 
the  gentleman  to  go  out  and  earn  an 
honest  penny.     The  daughter — " 

"  Is  before  you,  and  cooked  this  din- 
ner, Mr.  Washington,"  interrupted  Gil- 
bert Van  Brunt,  rising,  and  catching 
hold  of  poor  Mattie,  who  had  almost 
fainted  with  surprise. 

"  What?  Is  that —  Good  heavens! 
is  there  really  a  Martha  Washington  who 
could  do  that?"  ejaculated  the  old  man. 
Then,  as  Mattie  stood  confused  and 
embarrassed,  he  added,  "  And  as  pretty 
as  any  Washington  ever  was," — which 
brought  down  the  house  and  sent  Mattie 
oflP. 

But  she  was  hunted  up  again  and 
introduced  in  good  form  to  her  uncle, 
though  not  before  Gilbert  had  managed 
to  tell  her  his  plan  as  to  spurs  and 
knighthood,  which  Mattie  thought  very 
unnecessary  :  she  was  no  fine  lady,  but 
a  good  cook  ! 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  caressed  Mattie's  hand,  which  showed 
some  signs  of  real  work,  "  I  vowed  I 
would  not  leave  my  money  to  any  Wash- 
ington who  had  not  a  true  Washington 
spirit ;  but  I  little  dreamed  it  would  be 
a  slight,  delicate  girl  that  would  share 
it.  Do  you  know,  my  girl,  that  you 
will  not  need  to  cook  for  others  after 
this  ?  I  will  give  you  a  handsome  in- 
come as  long  as  I  live,  and  you  shall 
have  all  when  I  am  gone." 

"  But  I've  promised  to  cook  for  Gil- 
bert, sir,"  said  Mattie  very  quickly,  for 
she  feared  he  would  never  come  for- 
ward to  claim  her  after  hearing  of  her 
fortune. 


"  Gilbert !  Gilbert !  I  do  trust  he's 
not  some  clodhopper.     I — " 

"  He  is  your  friend  Dr.  Van  Brunt," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Boggs,  making  the  best 
of  his  own  disappointment  as  to  Flor- 
ence. 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  a  lucky  fellow," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Washington,  shaking 
hands  with  Gilbert.  "  Many  a  time,  as 
I  have  heard  of  this  young  man's  care 
of  the  poor,  I've  wished  he  were  my 
son ;  and  now  I  can  adopt  him  as  well 
as  my  brave  Martha.  I  have  but  one 
regret, — that  he  is  not  a  Washington. 
Our  antecedents — " 

Mattie  could  not  help  it :  the  merry 
laugh  would  escape,  and  Gilbert  and 
Florence,  who  knew  of  her  bete  noire, 
joined  in. 

"  So  you  don't  like  to  hear  of  your 
antecedents?"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
pretending  to  be  very  angry,  when  Flor- 
ence had  explained  matters  somewhat. 
"  Ah,  well,  I  grant  that  it  is  better  to 
look  forward  instead  of  back ;  but  I'm 
an  old  man,  and  childless." 

Mattie's  sweet  face  grew  serious,  as 
she  slipped  her  hand  once  more  under 
her  uncle's  arm,  as  if  to  remind  him 
that  he  had  kith  and  kin,  if  no  son  or 
The  kindly  old  face  bright- 
he  too  would 
look  forward. 


daughter. 

ened  at  the  girl's  touch 


Mrs.  Boggs  talks  of  that  dinner- 
party to  this  day,  and  continually  laments 
the  loss  of  her  one  perfect  cook,  while 
the  Boggs  mansion  is  called  the  "  Wash- 
ington Head-Quarters"  by  all  the  initi- 
ated. Hope  Ledyard. 


MY    DOGS. 


DOGS  aff'ord  a  constant  source  of 
interest  and  amusement  to  those 
who  care  for  their  companionship.  Al- 
most every  quality  possessed  by  man  is 
developed  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  dog 
by  civilization.     My  own  dogs  have  fur- 


nished me  with  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  deductive  reasoning,  hospi- 
tality, sense  of  humor,  gratitude,  love 
of  applause,  generosity,  gallantry,  and 
wonderful  comprehension  of  language. 
The  imitative  faculty  they  seem  to  be 
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entirely  devoid  of, — learning  from  each 
other  rather  by  the  communication  of 
ideas  than  by  observation. 

The  traits  I  have  mentioned  are 
selected  simply  because  they  are  those 
usually  accredited  only  to  man.  There 
are  many  others  that  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  shared  by  our  four- 
footed  friends.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon are  patience,  jealousy,  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  ridicule,  the  little  fellows 
quickly  distinguishing  between  the  laugh- 
ter called  forth  by  their  naturally  funny 
pranks  and  that  which  is  the  result  of 
some  silly,  stupid  blunder  into  which 
they  have  been  led.  It  is  usually 
thought  that,  intellectually,  the  dividing- 
line  between  men  and  dumb  animals  is 
formed  by  reason  on  the  one  side  and 
instinct  on  the  other ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  met  the  person  wise  enough  to  define 
the  point  where  instinct  ceases  and  reason 
begins.  The  quick,  sharp  bark  and 
instant  alertness  at  the  sound  of  the 
door-bell  may  be  the  result  of  instinct ; 
but  when  "  Sancho,"  distinguishing  be- 
tween that  and  my  dressing-room  bell 
(although  the  sound  to  us  is  almost 
identical),  instead  of  barking,  rushes 
frantically  around  until  he  finds  some 
one,  whom  he  plainly  asks  to  open  the 
door,  that  he  may  run  up-stairs  to  his 
mistress,  he  shows  a  more  complicated 
process  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

When,  too,  having  been  lost  in  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  before  he  had 
learned  his  way  about  the  neighborhood, 
he  went  (as  we  were  told)  to  a  neigh- 
boring shop  where  we  dealt,  waited 
patiently  until  a  gentleman  whom  he 
knew  came  in,  and  then,  sitting  up, 
begged  with  all  the  persuasion  vested  in 
his  funny  little  paws  to  be  taken  home, 
he  may  have  been  prompted  by  instinct ; 
but  when,  a  week  or  two  later,  the  day 
being  hot  and  he  tired,  we  suddenly 
mis.sed  him  in  our  walk,  and,  hearing 
a  merry  laugh  proceeding  from  some 
strangers  in  a  carriage  closely  resembling 
the  one  in  which  his  friend  had  brought 
him  home,  and  which  was  standing  be- 
fore the  self-same  shop,  we  saw  the  little 
f<.'llow  sitting  up  on  the  curbstone  and 
telling  them  in  his  prettiest  manner  that 


lon^ 
that 


be  seen  watching  at  the  win- 
bright  brown  eyes 


he  was  tired  and  wished  to  be  taken 
home  again,  there  was  suggested  a  slight 
process  of  deduction. 

Why  does  little  "  Tony,"  when  told 
that  his  master  is  going  only  to  the 
letter-box  (one  block  off"),  wag  his  tail 
with  delight  and  start  off,  although, 
owing  to  the  heat  or  fatigue,  he  has  just 
refused  to  accompany  him  on  his  usual 
morning  walk?  Was  it  instinct 
made  "  Sancho,"  on  finding  that 
his  master  had  inadvertently  passed  the 
place  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing his  daily  newspaper,  take  hold  of  the 
leg  of  his  trousers,  pull  with  his  little 
white  teeth  until  he  had  induced  him  to 
stop,  and  then,  running  back,  tell  him  as 
plainly  as  possible  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  paper  ?  Dear  little  Sancho,  with  his 
fascinating,  funny  little  ways  !  I  am  not 
ashamed  that  we  all  shed  many  tears 
when  his  pretty  brown  head  was  no 
longer  to 

dow,  and   his  large 
were  closed  forever. 

Gratitude  is  a  quality  which  the  dog 
shares  with  man.  It  is  constantly  seen 
in  every-day  intercourse  ;  but  little  Cali- 
fornia "  Nip"  gave  a  special  proof  of  it. 
He  was,  unfortunately,  very  badly  bitten 
by  coyotes,  and  a  surgical  operation  be- 
came necessary  to  save  his  life.  The 
doctor  at  the  military  post  where  he  was 
performed  it,  and  sent  him  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  soldiers  made  for  him  a 
tiny  bed  and  he  was  cared  for  until  he 
recovered.  Although  the  doctor  had 
never  petted  him,  and  was  not  fond  of 
dogs,  "  Nip"  never  omitted,  during  the 
time  he  was  at  the  post,  to  trot  up  to  his 
quarters  every  day,  look  at  him  and 
wag  his  tail,  and  trot  back  again.  The 
curious  thing  was,  that  he  did  not  go 
to  the  hospital,  but  to  the  doctor. 

Some  writer  has  limited  the  number 
of  words  that  the  dog  is  capable  of  un- 
derstanding. I  have  found,  however, 
that  the  little  fellow  who  has  associated 
with  people  from  his  puppyhood  under- 
stands every  word  that  can  prove  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  him.  With  one  dog, 
after  exhausting  all  the  modes  of  circum- 
locution relative  to  the  question  of  going 
out   walking,   etc., — a  subject   that  ex- 
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cited  him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  be- 
came difficult  to  leave  him  at  home, — 
we  finally  resorted  to  French  as  a  mode 
of  communication.  He  would  put  his 
head  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
with  a  most  puzzled  expression,  and 
finally,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  and  a 
rather  ashamed  look,  go  and  curl  himself 
up  in  his  corner.  Had  he  lived,  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  become  an  accom- 
plished French  scholar. 

Little  Yorkshire  "  Skip"  gave  a  funny 
proof  of  wonderful  comprehension  of 
ideas.  During  the  absence  of  his  mis- 
tress, he  had  been  sent  to  stay  with  a 
friend  who  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  his  own  house.  While  there, 
he  was  obliged  on  one  or  two  occasions 
to  be  tied  up,  and,  though  very  fond  of 
his  host  and  hostess,  was  very  much  dis- 
gusted at  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  resent- 
ing it  so  much  that  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks  after  he  had  been  brought 
home  he  had  not  revisited  his  kind 
friends,  although  previous  to  his  stay 
with  them  he  had  constantly  given 
trouble  by  running  away  to  play  in  their 
grounds.  One  day,  however,  as  we 
were  dressing  to  go  out  ("  Skip"  being 
in  the  adjoining  room,  with  the  door 
open),  his  mistress  said,  "  Do  not  let 
'  Skip'  know  that  we  are  going  to  the 
Warners',  as  I  do  not  wish  to  take  him." 
Five  minutes  afterward  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and  on  arriving  at  our  friend's 
house  we  found  Mr.  Skip  on  the  front- 
door step,  waiting  for  us. 

The  sense  of  humor  is  a  trait  which 
dogs  are  not  supposed  to  possess ;  but 
no  boy  ever  enjoyed  a  practical  joke 
more  than  "  Sancho"  did  those  that  he 
indulged  in.  It  was  a  favorite  amusement 
with  him,  after  having  watched,  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  until  he  saw  his 
master  coming,  and  having  begged  some 
one  to  open  the  door,  to  seat  himself  on 
the  piazza,  and,  instead  of  running  to 
meet  him  as  usual,  to  pretend  to  be  in- 
tently observing  something  in  a  difi"er- 
ent  direction.  Only  the  rapid  wagging 
of  the  tail  gave  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  little  rascal  was  conscious  of  his 
master's  approach,  until  the  last  step 
was  reached,  when,  looking  up  with  a 


surprised  expression,  he  would  leap  into 
his  arms,  barking  with  delight.  Some- 
times he  would  vary  the  joke  by  running 
round  to  the  side  of  the  house,  where, 
his  body  being  entirely  concealed,  we 
would  see  his  saucy  little  face  peering 
round  the  corner. 

After  chasing  a  cat  up  a  certain  tree, 
and  hearing  us  laugh  heartily  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  he  used, 
whenever  he  came  to  that  special  tree, 
to  bark  and  jump  at  it  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  A  year  afterward,  when 
convinced  there  was  no  cat  there,  he 
would  run  on  in  advance,  stand  quietly 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  until  we  came  in 
sight,  and  then,  evidently  for  our  enter- 
tainment, go  through  the  same  perform- 
ance. 

When  "  Tony,"  dressed  in  his  funny 
little  old  woman's  cloak  and  cap,  takes 
his  basket  on  his  arm  and  pretends 
he  is  "  Mrs.  Mulligan  going  to  market," 
he  is  as  much  elated  with  applause, 
and  as  much  afi'ected  by  an  appreciative 
audience,  as  any  human  actor  can  be. 
The  more  we  laugh,  the  more  he  rolls 
his  great  eyes  and  enjoys  the  situation. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different 
emotions  produced  in  different  dogs  by 
the  same  cause.  With  three  dogs,  all 
equally  fond  of  me,  I  tried  an  experi- 
ment. My  husband  would  take  a  little 
whip  and  pretend  to  chastise  me,  I 
seeming  to  cry  bitterly.  "  Pat,"  a  black- 
and-tan  terrier,  amiable,  affectionate,  and 
equally  devoted  to  his  master  and  my- 
self, would  watch  the  proceeding  for  a 
moment  in  an  astonished  manner  and 
then  fly  at  his  master  and  absolutely 
fight  him  until  he  desisted.  When  the 
same  experiment  was  tried  with  "  San- 
cho," the  poor  little  fellow  would  look  at 
me  for  a  moment  and  then  sit  up  on  his 
little  hind  legs,  and,  waving  his  paws, 
beg  his  master  to  stop.  Failing  with 
him,  he  would  spring  into  my  arms, 
crying  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would 
break,  and  cover  my  face  with  kisses. 
Honest  old  "  Tony,"  subjected  to  the 
same  trial,  looked  on  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity, saying,  as  plainly  as  dog  could 
speak,  "  What  nonsense  this  is  !  I  know 
my  master  would  not  hurt  my  missis." 
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Hospitality  is  a  trait  supposed  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  luan,  yet  I  have 
seen  it  displayed  in  three  instances  by 
dogs.  On  one  occasion  the  scene  would 
have  been  very  funny  but  for  a  little 
touch  of  pathos  connected  with  it.  A 
Scotch  terrier  had  been  invited  to  pay 
a  visit  with  his  master  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  who  owned  a  pretty  little  Maltese 
Skye,  which,  suffering  from  rheumatism 
and  nearly  blind,  had  ceased  to  be  inter- 
ested in  most  things,  and  was  especially 
annoyed  by  the  presence  of  strange  dogs. 
As  the  visitors  entered  the  library,  poor 
old  Pinky  quietly,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty, came  out  of  his  warm  corner, 
where  he  had  been  curled  up  asleep, 
and,  going  up  to  his  little  guest,  began 
walking  slowly  by  his  side  round  the 
large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Two  or  three  times  they  walked  around 
together,  and  then  the  little  fellow,  hav- 
ing given  his  visitor  the  freedom  of  the 
house,  went  back  to  his  corner  and  took 
no  further  notice  of  him  during  his  stay, 
though  he  never  seemed  disturbed  by 
him.  Tony  furnished  the  second  ex- 
ample. Some  bones  having  been  given 
to  him  in  the  yard,  he  invited  a  little 
brown  waif  in  to  share  them  with  him, 
and  very  comical  they  looked,  sitting 
face  to  face,  not  more  than  three  feet 
apart,  each  solemnly  gnawing  his  bone 
in  the  most  contented  manner.  The 
third  instance  was  that  of  one  dog  in- 
viting another  to  "  take  a  drink."  San- 
cho  had  been  playing  in  the  yard  with  a 
friend,  and,  the  door  being  open,  ran  in 
to  his  drinking-cup  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Having  done  so,  he  went  back  to  his 
guest  and  barked,  then  toward  the 
water,  and  barked  again.  After  two  or 
three  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  drink  from  the  same  cup,  and, 
after  dancing  around  in  great  glee  while 
he  drank,  went  back  to  his  play  perfectly 
satisfied.  While  visiting  in  a  strange 
town,  Sancho  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  small  black-and-tan  terrier,  who  used 
to  call  for  him  every  morning  to  go  and 
walk  with  him.  He  would  never  come 
at  any  other  time,  and  they  would  take 
their  constitutional  as  regularly  as  clock- 
work. 


The  tricks  that  dogs  are  taught  are 
to  me  not  half  as  interesting  as  the 
thousand-and-one  things  they  are  con- 
stantly doing  of  their  own  accord,  each 
dog  being  as  thoroughly  individual  and 
as  positively  possessed  of  idiosyncrasy  as 
a  man.  One  of  the  most  graceful  and 
pretty  tricks  that  I  have  ever  seen  my 
little  Scotch  "  Tony"  has  taken  up  of 
himself.  To  every  guest  who  comes  to 
the  house  he  brings  some  token  of  wel- 
come,— usually  a  leaf  or  twig,  sometimes 
his  little  red-flannel  doll,  to  which  he  is 
more  devoted  than  to  any  of  his  play- 
things, sleeping  with  it  in  his  bed  every 
night ;  and,  if  he  can  find  nothing  else, 
he  will  bring  a  bone,  allowing  and  even 
urging  the  visitor  to  take  it  from  him. 

Gallantry  is  characteristic  of  the  dog. 
When  dainty  little  "  Patty"  (her  mis- 
tress leaving  town  for  two  or  three 
months)  was  invited  to  visit  us,  it  was 
curious  to  see  how  readily  her  brother 
"  Tony"  gave  up  everything  to  her  ;  and 
it  was  still  more  curious  to  see  the  quiet, 
gentle,  but  decided  way  in  which  she 
insisted  upon  it.  The  very  first  night, 
preferring  Tony's  bed  to  her  own,  she 
walked  quietl;y  over  and  took  possession 
of  it,  he  yielding  at  once ;  and  from 
that  time,  while  she  remained,  it  was 
hers.  A  plate  of  food  would  be  put 
down  for  each  of  them.  She  would 
look  at  hers,  then  at  his,  and  deliber- 
ately walk  over  and  proceed  to  eat  from 
his,  Tony  accepting  the  situation  most 
amiably. 

Patty  was  the  most  fascinating  little 
creature  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  most 
demurely  deceitful.  No  dog  was  allowed 
on  the  sofas ;  but  on  opening  the  door 
we  would  see  her  jump  quickly  down 
and  pretend  to  be  busily  occupied  in 
looking  out  of  the  window.  On  our 
asking  who  was  the  culprit,  she  would 
walk  up  to  me,  look  straight  into  my 
eyes,  and  then  most  reproachfully  at 
Tony. 

While  she  was  with  us  we  were  often 
amused  by  their  method  of  communi- 
cating ideas.  Tony's  master  planted 
some  persimmon-seeds,  which  })r()ces8 
Patty  watched  in  her  little  lady-like, 
indifferent   way.       He    had    no   sooner 
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left  them  than  she  ran  into  the  house, 
found  Tony,  and  we  saw  them  confer- 
ring together  for  a  little  while,  when 
both  started  out ;  and  presently  two  little 
brown  heads  were  seen  close  together, 
and  two  pairs  of  busy  little  fore-paws 
working  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  seeds  were  all  up.  Of  course  Patty 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden 
when  we  went  out ;  but  we  had  watched 
the  process,  and  she  had  just  as  plainly 
told  Tony,  and  suggested  the  thing  to 
him,  as  any  child  could  have  done  to 
another.  She  was  the  sweetest,  daintiest 
little  thing ;  and  when,  two  years  after, 
she  lay  quietly  down  and  closed  forever 
her  beautiful  eyes  that  had  always  an 
appealing  look  in  them,  she  did  it  in  her 
own  nice  little  way,  making  no  trouble 
for  any  one. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  many  dear 
friends  will  feel  that  I  wrong  them  when 


I  confess  that  I  think  tenderly  and  lov- 
ingly of  my  numerous  four-footed  pets 
and  companions, — sweet  little  "Patty;" 
beautiful  collie  "  Roy,"  with  his  aristo- 
cratic elegance  of  manner  ;  saucy  little 
Yorkshire  "  Skip,"  with  his  wild,  gypsy- 
like independence  and  loyal  devotion  to 
his  mistress  ;  patient  old  "  Pinky,"  with 
his  pathetic  little  face ;  black-and-tan 
"  Pat  Malloy,"  his  jolly,  rollicking  na- 
ture strongly  suggestive  of  his  name; 
my  bright,  merry  little  "  Sancho,"  al- 
ways with  some  funny  new  device  for 
our  amusement,  never  still,  until  sub- 
dued by  death,  the  first  harsh  master 
he  had  ever  known ;  and,  last  of  all, 
my  other  Scotch  terrier,  loving  little 
"  Tony,"  whose  pretty  little  ways,  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  almost  human  intel- 
ligence have  brightened  every  day  for 
the  four  years  he  has  been  with  us. 

A.  D.  C. 
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THE  spirits  are  lifted  by  the  sight 
of  hills,  and  richly-foliaged  streams 
yield  a  sense  of  pleasure, — a  pleasure 
that  we  have  inherited  from  far  genera- 
tions and  centuries,  from  we  know  not 
what  sweet  woody  valleys  of  old  Saxony 
and  Angeln.  When  a  woody  and  well- 
watered  landscape  is  plenished  with 
beautiful  homes,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  is  doubled.  Old  houses  give  to  the 
grassy  slopes  around  Delaware  Bay  a 
look  of  homestead-life  and  daily  joy. 
The  miles  of  plum-orchards  in  pink  blos- 
som or  purple  fruit,  and  the  acres  of  car- 
nations and  tuberoses,  in  Western  New 
York,  have  an  effect  upon  the  eye  of 
jocund  merry-making  and  flowery  and 
fruity  prosperity.  Tranquil  ease  seems 
to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  oat-growers 
along  the  lake  shore. 

No  State  in  America  is  more  agreeable 
to  see  than  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  sea-coast,  hill,  and  garden. 


and  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
is  a  panorama  of  villages  and  villas,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  two  great  cities  bub- 
bles all  over  Jersey.  The  hilly  regions 
about  Morristown,  where  Thomas  Nast 
lives,  are  a  paradise  of  country-seats. 

Morristown  is  an  ideal  village.  In 
summer  the  Morristowners  are  in  the 
habit  of  exclaiming,  "  What  a  lovely 
planet  we  live  on  !"  The  village  is  near 
the  sea,  yet  its  landscapes  are  inland  and 
pleasing  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be- 
hold vast,  cold,  deep  waters  always  in 
their  home  view. 

Morristown  exists  for  the  special  de- 
lectation of  people  who  love  to  drive. 
The  roar  of  carriage-wheels  is  continu- 
ous in  its  streets.  Roads  branch  from 
the  village  in  every  direction,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  leading  through  lus- 
cious and  redundant  verdure  toward 
changing  horizons  of  hills, — sometimes 
green    and    wavy,    sometimes    straight. 
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blue,  and  horizontal.  Fine  sidewalks, 
hedges,  and  !?tone  walls  line  the  well- 
made  old  roads  of  the  highly-cultivated 
country  ;  and  many  a  wandering  lane  is 
crossed,  smooth,  dustless,  shaded,  and 
unweedy.  The  gates  of  the  Morris- 
towners  stand  open,  no  pigs,  geese,  cows, 
or  straggling  curs  being  known  to  in- 
habit their  world;  neither  do  any 
starved,  scrubby  horses  or  rattling,  di- 
lapidated wagons  disturb  their  vision ; 
only  magnificent  turn-outs  are  met  on 
their  delightsome  roads,  and  they  are 
met  in  large  numbers  and  great  variety. 
No  matter  how  remote  or  solitary  the 
road,  thereon  glitter  dog-carts,  village- 
carts,  coupes,  landaus,  and  every  kind 
of  silk-lined  and  sumptuously  -  finished 
carriage,  their  occupants  saluting  each 
other  and  enjoying  the  unrolling  pros- 
pect. These  equipages  are  drawn  by 
the  deepest  bays,  the  most  stylishly 
bobbed  chestnuts,  the  most  darkly  dap- 
pled grays,  the  spans  perfectly  matched. 
The  coachmen  are  dressed  in  clothes 
that  fit,  including  speckless  hats  and 
gloves ;  some  wear  liveries  suitable  to 
the  servants  of  rich  citizens  in  our  re- 
public,— dark  greens  or  olive-browns, 
with  a  colored  cord  down  the  leg ;  and 
they  hold  their  whips  and  reins  properly, 
they  sit  erect,  don't  roll  their  eyes 
about,  are  silent  save  when  addressed, 
and  then  answer  with  a  rich  brogue 
in  a  dignified  undertone.  And  they 
drive  slowly  :  it  is  considered  vulgar  to 
drive  rapidly  in  Morristown. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  historic 
landscape.  The  view  from  Fort  Non- 
sense, of  Revolutionary  fame,  is  much 
the  same  as  when  patriot  eyes  beheld  it. 
One  terrace-like  road  goes  to  Washing- 
ton's head-quarters,  now  occupied  only 
by  its  curator.  The  rooms  that  once 
"  echoed  to  the  majestic  tread"  of  Wash- 
ington appear  sad  :  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remember  the  deadly  anxiety  that  he 
endured  there  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Revolution, — an  anxiety  that 
would  have  been  despair  in  a  mind  less 
inflexible.  Looking  at  his  solid  old 
camp-chest,  you  feel  sharply  with  what 
a  heavy  heart  he  must  often  have  seen 
its  lid  lifted.     And  the  bare  walls  and 


floors  of  the  room  that  was  his  office 
awaken  many  thoughts  about  the  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  there  among 
booted  and  spurred  staff-officers  wheb 
all  was  in  extremity,  when  couriers  were 
coming  in  splashed  from  the  muddy 
roads,  bringing  bad  news  of  impatience 
among  the  people,  and  suffering  and 
rags  in  the  army,  and  disasters  that  had 
to  be  met  with  more  and  more  fortitude 
and  endurance. 

The  wide  and  hilly  view  from  the 
Morristown  roads  is  evidently  made  for 
the  happiness  of  the  well-to-do.  It 
realizes  the  dreams  of  Old- World  philos- 
ophers, and  shows  to  what  a  high  grade 
industrious  Americans  can  bring  gen- 
eral life.  Tumble-down  sheds  and  out- 
buildings, and  lazy,  dirty  domiciles  and 
their  occupants  the  debauched  and  the 
indolent,  have  been  banished  with  the 
pigs  and  the  dilapidated  horses  and 
wagons  from  Morristown  road-scenery 
to  an  unknown  limbo  of  the  miserable. 
The  curves  of  the  roads  wind  up  and 
down  among  delightful  homes.  The 
old  stone  houses  of  former  generations 
have  picturesque  porches  and,  neat  small 
windows.  The  modern  houses  stand 
among  immense  lawns  shaded  by  noble 
trees,  with  perfect  sweeps  of  gravel  and 
splendid  flowers  about  them.  Velvet 
lawns  run  down  the  declivities  from  hill- 
top mansions  whose  windows  overlook 
the  ranges  of  billowy  hills  and  orchardy 
valleys.  Many  habitations  are  set  in  a 
seclusion  of  shrubs  and  trees  that  show 
only  the  gables  and  roofs  gleaming  with 
Indian-red  through  the  green  leaves. 
Many  stand  amid  low,  lawny  meadows 
and  brooks,  where  their  owners  could 
lead  the  lives  of  Watteau  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses. 

Drive  through  the  gates  and  enter 
the  park-like  grounds  of  this  summer- 
seat  :  you  reach  a  baronial  dwelling, 
built  of  the  finest  stone,  its  rooms  of 
princely  size  and  exquisitely  finished  in 
every  detail.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  ample,  smooth-rolled  lawns  and  ge- 
ranium-beds ;  near  it  are  gardens  and 
conservatories.  What  content  must_  in- 
habit here,  were  it  not  that  it  is  easier 
to  be   contented   with    little   than    with 
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much !  Or  enter  another  enchanting 
sejour,  and,  following  the  road  around 
to  the  rear  of  the  rambling  old  wooden 
abode,  you  come  upon  a  terrace  over- 
looking a  chasm,  with  a  stream  and 
waterfall  in  its  depths,  and  a  high  pre- 
cipitous bank,  densely  wooded,  rising  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  houses  of  the  village  itself  are 
fine  and  spacious  ;  the  streets  are  clean, 
the  walks  are  flagged.  The  back  yard 
has  been  expunged  from  Morristown 
life.  What  is  elsewhere  back  yard  is  in 
Morristown  a  glorified  expanse  of  weed- 
less  grass  and  blazing  flower-beds  run- 
ning far  along  from  house  to  house, 
without  intervening  fences, — an  Eden  of 
evergreens  and  vines,  where  the  shaven 
turf  meets  the  edge  of  each  walk  with 
a  knife-like  sharpness,  and  where  green 
summer  apartments  are  formed  by  the 
plants  climbing  about  Pompeian  red 
balconies  and  porches.  Morristowners 
belong  to  the  species  of  folk  who  know 
how  to  get  work  out  of  servants  :  there 
is  no  singing  in  kitchens  or  hanging 
over  gates  round  here ;  servants  are 
swift  and  silent ;  maids  wear  white  caps 
and  aprons ;  the  colored  servants  are 
descended  from  the  Jersey  slaves,  and 
might  be  studied  by  those  who  want 
to  know  how  Africans  are  aff'ected  by 
generations  of  association  with  Ameri- 
cans. Morristown  is  famous  as  a  sani- 
tarium. Standing  on  a  high,  sandy 
plateau,  the  town  is  well  drained  and 
free  from  malaria,  and  it  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  pure  water  collected 
from  hill  -  side  springs :  it  had  water- 
works before  New  York.  In  addition 
to  the  large  numbers  of  New-Yorkers 
who  have  family -seats  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, many  hundreds  of  strangers 
reside  in  Morristown  during  summer. 
New- York  business-men  in  particular, 
haggard  and  nervous  as  drunkards  from 
their  ceaseless  toil,  enjoy  "  the  large  in- 
fluence of  deep,  halcyon  repose"  about 
the  wooded  hills.  This  influx  of  out- 
siders keeps  the  village  from  dropping 
into  grooves,  from  cultivating  small 
prejudices,  from  being  shocked  at  the 
little  opinions  of  a  set  of  people  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.     New-Yorkers 


especially  are  given  to  making  the  most 
surprising  and  unusual  remarks :  their 
talk  often  sounds  like  the  talk  of  men 
of  genius,  and  they  are  fond  of  talk, 
silence  being  commendable  "in  a  dried 
neat's  tongue  only"  with  them,  as  with 
Shakespeare.  The  Morristowners  them- 
selves are  good  company.  They  travel 
abroad,  they  read,  they  study  art.  The 
old  ladies  have  manners  marked  by  a 
stately  composure,  the  young  ones  the 
charming  art  of  always  agreeing ;  the 
young  fellows  are  cool  and  degag6.  and 
they  go  out  a  great  deal ;  to  stay  at  home 
like  an  owl  is  not  esteemed  meritori- 
ous in  Morristown.  Joyous  people  like 
to  meet  each  other.  They  perpetually 
meet  at  dinner-parties,  receptions,  and 
balls,  and  at  the  croquet-  and  lawn-tennis- 
grounds.  They  have  a  lyceum  hand- 
somely built  of  brick,  tiles,  and  stone, 
and  containing  a  well-kept  library,  and 
there  occasionally  a  grand  ball  takes 
place,  with  a  band  from  New  York  and  a 
supper  from  Delmonico's.  Mr.  Thomas 
Nast  gave  such  a  ball  on  the  occasion 
of  his  daughter's  debut,  issuing  a  thou- 
sand invitations. 

Morristown  interiors  are  marked  with 
the  blue-greens  and  gray-greens  of  the 
period,  and  are  luxurious  with  every 
known  shape  of  sofa  and  arm-chair. 
The  screens,  table-covers,  and  embroid- 
ered draperies  that  American  women 
know  how  to  make  efi"ective  with  a  little 
trouble  are  there  seen  at  their  best. 
What  more  our  people  can  add  to  their 
house-decorations  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  unless  it  may  be  Persian  fireplaces 
set  in  the  wall  and  lighted  with  aromatic 
herbs.  The  interiors  of  Mr.  Nast's 
house  are  incomparable  :  they  are  filled, 
not  with  articles  to  "  help  furnish,"  but 
with  works  of  art.  Many  have  won- 
dered how  Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia, 
in  Mr.  Nast's  pictures,  came  to  have 
such  unique  furniture,  such  an  elegant 
breakfast-table,  and  such  a  picturesque 
environment :  well,  the  things  in  the 
pictures  are  those  in  Mr.  Nast's  own 
establishment,  and  Columbia  frequently 
wears  the  pose  and  the  well-cut  liberal 
profile  of  Mrs.  Nast,  and  the  dear, 
chubby  children  of  his  Christmas  pic- 
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tures    are    often    portraits    of   his    own 
family. 

Mr.  Nast's  house  is  a  plain  one,  tree- 
shaded  and  surrounded  by  a  massive 
rustic  fence  of  red  cedar.  The  vestibule 
and  hall  of  the  house  are  floored  with 
glossy  tiles  of  warm  reds  and  browns. 
Some  large  paintings  of  scenes  in  our 
war  by  Mr.  Nast,  that  hang  in  the  roomy 
vestibule,  as  well  as  other  objects  about 
the  house,  —  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
silver  vase,  for  example,  that  was  given 
him  in  war-time, — show  how  his  history 
is  one  with  the  nation's  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  himself  was  once  a 
soldier :  in  his  youth  he  fought  under 
Garibaldi.  On  the  right  of  the  vesti- 
bule are  entrances  to  the  library  and 
parlor ;  at  the  end  is  the  door  of  the 
dining-room.  The  library  is  furnished 
with  dark  carpets,  hangings,  and  furni- 
ture ;  the  parlor  beyond,  seen  through 
a  draped  arch,  with  light  ones :  and  this 
has  a  cheerful  effect ;  for,  on  entering, 
you  look  from  the  dark  room  through 
into  the  light  parlor  beyond,  glittering 
with  its  crystal  chandelier  and  its  many 
ornaments.  Besides  its  rich  and  com- 
fortable furniture,  the  library  contains 
many  pictures  and  multitudinous  works 
of  art,  whose  description  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume. Among  them  are  panels  of  antique 
carving,  real  antique  vases,  carved  boxes 
of  ivory,  pearl,  and  jade,  and  Japanese 
and  Chinese  bronzes  wonderfully  faithful 
to  life  and  worthy  of  study.  It  is  a 
Shakespeare-room.  Shakespeare's  mask 
hangs  over  the  arch,  and  full-length  tiles 
of  Touchstone  and  Audrey,  and  wood- 
land scenes  from  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in 
tiles,  adorn  the  mantel-piece.  More- 
over, Shakespeare's  epitaph  serves  for  the 
fireplace-motto, — a  flash  of  humor  that 
would  never  occur  to  any  one  else  having 
shown  Mr.  Nast  how  neatly  it  would  fit 
a  hearth  : 

Good  friend,  for  Jenus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclos6d  here. 
Bleet  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  parlor  is  a  rich  and  interesting 
room,  furnished  in  light  delicate  tints 
and  in   the  style  of  the  First  Empire. 


Its  chandelier  and  candelabra  are  crystals 
of  diamond-like  brilliancy.  The  room 
contains  Doulton  ware,  Haviland  ware,  old 
cloisonne  ware,  perforated  ware,  flashed 
porcelain  vases,  rare  old  china,  porridge- 
pots  that  may  have  served  for  some  man- 
darin's breakfast,  royal  Worcester  china, 
Venetian  glass,  Danish  terra-cotta,  Ches- 
ter carvings,  Toledo  carvings,  East-In- 
dian bronzes  and  carved  work,  splendid 
cabinets,  and  Chinese  corner-shelves  of 
wondrous  workmanship,  things  behind 
other  things,  and  nothing  hackneyed  or 
copied, — everything  original  and  unique. 
The  walls,  themselves  finely  decorated, 
are  hung  with  pictures  in  oil  and  water- 
colors,  Kensington  embroidery,  shields, 
and  plaques :  among  them  are  faces  so 
beautiful  you  leave  them  reluctantly, 
feeling,  if  not  saying, — 

But  give  them   me, — the  mouth,   the  eyes,  the 

brow, — 
Let  them  once  more  absorb  me  ! 

One  of  the  oil-paintings  is  a  view,  by 
Mr.  Nast,  of  the  Hudson  River,  as  seen 
from  the  windows  of  a  house  where  he 
used  to  liv.e,  done  in  four  sections,  on 
four  different  days,  and  thus  forming 
a  delicious  little  diorama  of  four  kinds 
of  sunniness  and  cloudiness.  Another 
oil-painting  is  supposed  to  be  a  Turner. 
It  must  be.  At  first  glance  it  is  appar- 
ently a  sketch  of  a  smoke-house  with 
the  door  left  open.  You  can't  see 
whether  hams  or  chops  are  inside.  But, 
looking  again,  you  find  it  is  a  huge 
swirl  of  summer  weather  and  windy 
sunshine,  with  signs  of  coming  mist, 
blowing  over  an  English  down.  One  of 
the  plaques  is  of  a  kind  of  pate  made  in 
many  successive  layers,  each  layer  re- 
quiring a  separate  baking,  each  baking 
involving  the  risk  of  breakage.  In  this 
plaque  the  artist  has  revived  the  Greek 
goodness  and  beauty ;  he  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  "  many  an  old  forgotten 
phrasing  of  Orphic  hymn."  The  figure 
is  in  low  relief,  and  represents  a  heavenly 
girl  filling  her  water-jar  at  a  fountain 
in  a  garden.  The  cool,  white  limbs  of 
the  girl  gleam  through  her  transparent 
drapery,  her  tunic  has  a  Grecian  hem 
of  red,  the  water-jar  is  flame-colored, 
and  in  the  green  and  leafy  garden-back- 
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ground  is  a  sapphire  vase  of  the  purest 
form.  "  0  Attic  shape  !  Fair  atti- 
tude !"  What  happiness  always  to  be- 
hold so  graceful  a  leaning  posture  and 
such  Grecian  drapery ! 

The  dining-room,  an  apartment  having 
a  polished  floor  and  a  large  bay-window, 
is  worthy  to  be  called  by  the  old  Saxon 
name  "inn,"  meaning  chamber.  It  con- 
tains four-hundred-year-old  armor,  one- 
hundred-year-old  chairs  covered  with 
Spanish  leather,  two-hundred-year-old 
tiles  in  its  chimney,  from  an  old  English 
home,  centuries-old  brass  sconces,  ancient 
Flemish  and  Norwegian  drinking-cups 
and  candlesticks  ;  and  these  antiquities 
were  Mr.  Nast's  before  the  acquisition  of 
such  articles  became  fashionable.  The 
sideboard  bears  a  precious  service  dug 
up  at  Hildesheim,  once  the  property  of 
a  Roman  general,  and  curious  as  show- 
ing how  a  Roman  consul  used  to  spread 
his  board.  It  consists  of  an  immense 
wine-cooler  and  many  and  various  dishes 
of  white  bronze,  ornamented  in  alto  ri- 
Uevo  of  incredible  richness,  executed 
with  what  would  now  be  called  photo- 
graphic fidelity  to  nature  and  in  a  style 
of  perfection  unknown  to  modern  art. 
A  head  of  old  Silenus  smiles  out  from 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  dishes  in  such 
high  relief  as  to  be  almost  entirely  de- 
tached. The  wrought  brass  about  the 
dining-room  chimney  has,  in  the  fender, 
a  flight  of  four-and-twenty  blackbirds 
around  the  fireplace,  the  fat,  pompous, 
comfortable  old  king  counting  out  his 
money,  her  royal  highness  eating  bread 
and  honey,  the  nice  maid,  in  her  old- 
fashioned  bonnet,  hanging  out  the 
clothes,  and  the  royal  pair  at  dinner, 
with  the  birds  breaking  the  pie-crust  and 
into  song  at  the  same  time, — an  admirable 
work.  The  stained  glass  of  the  dining- 
room  windows  and  doors  exhibits  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  original 
designs  :  e.y.,  Virgo  is  a  sweet  young 
lady  in  a  pretty  hat  and  necklace.  The 
room  also  contains  tall  crystal  vases,  Sat- 
suma  ware,  a  majolica  basket  of  fish  in 
bold  relief  and  bright  color,  shiny  as  if 
with  sea-foam,  and  other  works  of  art 


too  numerous  to  mention.  It  would  be 
agreeable  to  spend  a  whole  morning 
looking  at  a  set  of  Wedgwood  dessert- 
plates,  decorated  in  a  vein  of  joyous 
humor  quite  unusual,  duplicates  of  a 
set  owned  by  Dore.  The  decorations 
depict  rabbits  undergoing  various  ad- 
ventures with  wondering,  stupid,  timid 
faces  and  little  airs  of  bewilderment  and 
trouble  funny  enough :  as  where  on  one 
plate  a  meek-looking  rabbit  meets  two 
big,  gay,  fierce  roosters. 

A  whole  world  of  art  is  contained  in 
the  upper  rooms,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  studio,  an  apartment  of 
busy  and  multifarious  yet  orderly  aspect. 
In  fact,  the  entire  habitation  is  in  per- 
fect order.  Everything  has  the  spot- 
less lustre  of  good  housekeeping.  The 
glazed  tiles  at  the  backs  of  the  fire- 
places and  the  burnished  andirons  and 
grates  are  free  from  the  least  smirch  of 
soot,  and  not  a  grain  of  dust  is  visible 
on  the  many  mirrors,  marbles,  vases, 
bronzes,  and  draperies  about  the  house. 
Mr.  Nast  draws  at  a  large  desk  near  one 
of  the  windows  of  his  studio.  The 
room  is  rich  in  suggestions  of  history, 
letters,  and  all  life  and  art.  The  floor 
is  of  polished  inlaid  wood,  partly  hidden 
by  a  Persian  carpet.  Many  curious  and 
attractive  objects  are  gathered  in  the 
room.  There  are  statues  of  glorious 
Phoebus  Apollo  and  the  fighting  gladi- 
ator, and  old  line-engravings,  and  above 
the  chimney  mirror  a  skull  in  a  helmet 
with  an  old  feather  stuck  in  it.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures ;  the 
book-case  is  full  of  books,  and  the  tables 
are  piled  with  them.  Stacks  of  fresh 
newspapers  and  books  occupy  the  shelves 
of  Mr.  Nast's  desk,  and  photographs  of 
all  the  celebrities  in  the  world  fill  many 
of  its  drawers.  A  greyhound  lies  fast 
asleep  on  a  sofa  among  portfolios  of 
pictures  behind  the  artist  as  he  works. 
Furthermore,  the  studio  is  Mrs.  Nast's 
sewing-room,  and  there  are  her  work- 
table  and  her  work-basket,  heaped  with 
work.  Such  an  affluence  of  occupation 
is  in  this  pleasant  room. 

Mary  Dean. 
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The  Degraded   Ideal. 

THEKE  has  lately  come  out  a  clever, 
well -written,  although  misnamed 
little  story  called  "  A  Latter-Day  Saint." 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  book  of  a  very 
young  man.  It  betrays,  however,  none 
of  the  awkwardness  and  inexperience  of 
youth  either  in  the  style  or  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tale.  It  is  a  rapid,  collo- 
quial, slangy  descant,  conveying  a  strong 
impression  of  the  heroine's  individuality, 
for  it  is  in  autobiographical  form,  but 
with  the  smooth,  even  tone  which  is 
generally  the  result  of  practice.  The 
narrative  consists  of  a  succession  of 
lively  incidents  and  conversations,  the 
interest,  kept  at  a  moderate  pitch,  never 
flags,  and  time  passes  quickly  until  the 
last  page  is  turned.  Yet  on  laying  down 
the  book  I  found  that  I  was  not  amused, 
but  in  a  state  of  depression.  So  this  is 
the  picture  of  a  young  girl  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  painted  by  a  contemporary 
young  man.  This  heartless,  mercenary, 
meanly-ambitious,  hypocritical  creature 
is  the  type  of  maidenhood  and  woman- 
hood as  they  present  themselves  most 
familiarly  to  him.  The  heroine  is  not 
a  monster :  she  has  plenty  of  what  is 
called  human  nature,  but  it  is  nearly  all 
of  a  bad  sort.  The  only  good  impulse 
which  she  follows — to  her  unending  re- 
gret subsequently — is  to  refuse  a  man 
whom  she  respects  but  does  not  love, 
because  his  offer  is  made  in  a  moment  of 
mistaken  chivalry,  of  which  she  will  not 
take  advantage.  He  is  a  good  match, 
but  he  bores  her ;  she  is  fond  of  another 
man,  and  means  to  marry  a  third  who 
combines  the  position  and  disposition 
which  will  best  promote  her  aims.  As 
a  girl  she  restrains  her  spirits  and  sacri- 
fices her  enjoyment  for  the  end  she  has 
in  view ;  having  gained  that  end,  as  a 
married  woman  no  consideration  is  a 
check  upon  her  in  her  career  of  social 
insolence  and  dissipation.  That  she 
does  not  go  wrong  altogether  is  due 
partly  to  her  heartlessness  and  shallow- 


ness, partly  to  the  fact  that  the  men  with 
whom  she  has  to  do  are  better  than  her- 
self. An  illness  that  robs  her  of  her 
beauty  is  the  cause  of  her  "  conversion," 
which  is  merely  a  change  of  tactics. 

"  Irene  Macgillicuddy"  was  the  first 
story  of  this  kind, — the  memoirs  of  a 
young  lady,  written  by  a  man, — and  no 
doubt  started  the  fashion  which  has  been 
followed  in  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivo- 
lous Girl,"  "  A  Latter-Day  Saint,"  and 
possibly  more  of  the  same  sort.  But 
the  last  is  the  worst.  Irene  marries  for 
love  in  spite  of  herself;  the  Frivolous 
Girl  is  nothing  worse  than  frivolous, — 
she  cannot  properly  be  called  fast ;  but 
the  type  continues  to  deteriorate  until  it 
produces  Ethel  Jones.  None  of  these 
heroines  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
nor  are  they  attractive  or  edifying  as 
specimens  of  their  sex.  Yet  they  do 
not  strike  us  as  unnatural  or  even  un- 
usual, and  they  are  evidently  well  known 
to  their  authors,  and  the  result  of  obser- 
vation. 

If  we  look  back  half  a  century,  what 
a  contrast  we  find  between  the  heroines 
of  those  days  and  of  these!  What  a 
gallery  of  charming  female  figures  the 
novels  present  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Thackeray !  Nobody  can  bring  the 
charge  of  insipidity  against  such  girls  as 
the  daring  Diana  Vernon  or  the  saucy 
Julia  Mannering.  But  they  may  be  a 
little  out  of  date  :  so  let  us  glance  over 
but  twenty-five  years.  Between  1850 
and  1875  we  have  Laura  Bell  and  Ethel 
Newcome,  Lily  Dale  and  Violet  Effing- 
ham, a  daughter  of  Heth  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Thule, — half  a  dozen  names 
which  occur  to  me  at  random.  Are  these 
lovely  portraits  to  be  replaced  in  the 
present  decade  by  such  studies  as  Irene 
Macgillicuddy  and  Ethel  Jones,  and  is  it 
America  who  is  to  give  this  new  type  to 
literature  ? 

It  is  a  sad  and  startling  change,  and 
there  is  but  one  class  of  society  to  blame 
for  it, — the  young  women.     Men   have 
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created  the  ideal  of  woman ;  poets, 
novel-writers,  and  moralists  have  evolved 
the  radiant  image  from  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  which  they  found  among 
the  common  attributes  of  the  other  sex. 
If  these  attributes  cease  to  exist,  like  an 
exhausted  vein  of  precious  ore,  a  failing 
spring,  or  an  extinct  species  of  flower, 
what  becomes  of  the  ideal?  It  fades 
and  vanishes ;  something  different  ap- 
pears in  its  stead ;  the  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  emotions  it  inspired  change  with 
it;  even  love  wears  an  altered  face.  So 
enlightened  a  class  as  the  young  ladies 
who  have  furnished  the  studies  for  the 
new  description  of  woman  do  not  need 
anybody  to  point  out  to  them  the  effect 
of  the  change  upon  men.  It  will  react 
directly  upon  themselves  :  it  has  reacted 
to  some  degree  already.  To  go  no 
deeper  into  a  subject  which  is  truly  a 
theme  for  a  sermon,  girls  had  better 
stop  before  it  is  too  late,  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  prefer  to  appear  to 
men  as  phantoms  of  delight  and  crea- 
tures of  enchantment,  or  as  "good  fel- 
lows" who  are  to  harden  into  such  love- 
less and  unlovable  masks  as  Ethel  Jones. 

M.  s. 

An  Old  Family  Heirloom. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  of 
the  kind  that  I  ever  saw  belonged — I 
may  say  belongs — to  the  Frau  Baronin 

von  S ,  of  a  certain  South-German 

city.  It  is  a  Bilderhuch  made  by  her 
great -great -grandmother,  and,  as  the 
Frau  Baronin  is  herself  a  grandmother, 
it  can  hardly  be  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  Probably  it  is  a  good 
deal  older,  though  I  do  not  think  I 
heard  its  date  mentioned.  The  book  is 
made  of  great  sheets  of  paper,  at  least 
three  feet  broad  by  two  high,  and  each 
picture  covers  two  opposite  pages.  They 
are  all  drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  beau- 
tifully colored  in  pastels  and  water-colors. 
It  is  entirely  the  work  of  the  great-great- 
grandmother,  and  gives  a  wonderfully 
vivid  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  a  noble  German  family  of  that  date. 

The  great-great-grandfather  was  hur- 
gomeister  of  Augsburg,  and  the  first 
picture  of  the  series  represents  the  Rath- 


haus  and  the  great  square,  and  the  great- 
great-grandfather  driving  up  in  a  coach - 
and-four,  with  a  guard  behind  and  a 
runner  before  him.  The  square  is  filled 
with  people  of  various  ranks  of  life,  all 
dressed  precisely  in  the  costume  of  the 
time.  Each  of  the  figures  was  drawn 
and  painted  separately  and  then  cut  out 
and  glued  into  its  place.  One  could  not 
but  remark  how  each  figure  had  its  own 
perfectly  life-like  expression  and  action, 
the  positions  being  entirely  natural  and 
every  detail  of  dress  or  occupation  most 
accurately  observed.  Every  one  was 
quaint  and  old-fashioned,  of  course, — a 
flock  of  geese  crossing  the  square  being 
the  only  nineteenth  -  century  characters 
in  the  scene.  The  great  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  was  beautifully 
done ;  and  whoever  goes  to  Augsburg 
to-day  will  find  it  precisely  as  it  is  in 
the  picture  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  great- 
great-grandfather's  house, — a  little  vague 
as  to  the  perspective  of  angles  and  pro- 
jecting windows,  but  the  guard  before 
the  door  as  natural  as  life.  Then  fol- 
low representations  of  room  after  room, 
all  of  them  occupied  by  people  engaged 
in  all  sorts  of  pursuits.  The  great-great- 
grandfather's bedroom  is  there,  with 
that  dignitary  himself  in  robe  de  cham- 
bre  and  night-cap,  his  toilet-apparatus 
outspread  before  him,  and  various  ser- 
vants brushing  his  clothes  and  assisting 
generally.  His  breakfast  is  laid  out 
upon  a  neighboring  table,  and  looks  still 
quite  hot  and  appetizing.  The  doors  of 
the  wardrobe  are  open,  and  disclose  his 
various  elegant  costumes,  his  hats  and 
slippers,  his  perukes  and  pin-cushions 
and  prayer-book,  and  those  rolls  and  piles 
of  linen  so  dear  to  the  thrifty  heart  of 
German,  whether  man  or  woman. 

Other  pages  go  into  details  no  less 
amusing  and  representative.  There  is  a 
marriage,  a  ball,  and  a  baptism ;  there 
are  dinners,  receptions,  garden-parties, 
nurseries  full  of  children,  kitchens,  cel- 
lars, laundries,  store-rooms, — everything, 
in  fact,  that  one  can  imagine  it  possible 
for  a  great -great -grandfather,  burgo- 
meister  of  Augsburg,  to  possess.  Every- 
thing was  so    exactly  represented  that 
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the  Frau  Baronin,  as  she  turned  the 
pages,  could  point  out  the  very  articles 
which  she  had  inherited, — a  clock  here, 
a  cup  and  saucer  there,  a  crucifix  from 
the  library,  a  certain  set  of  pitchers 
hanging  in  a  row  among  many  others  in 
the  store  room,  and  three  rows  of  copper 
saucepans  in  the  kitchen.  Among  such 
a  number  of  articles  very  nearly  alike,  it 
was  odd  to  see  her  point  out  the  very 
ones  that  had  fallen  to  her  share.  "  This 
blue  china  pitcher  is  now  my  daughter's," 
she  would  say,  putting  her  finger  down 
upon  a  stolid  servant-maid  pouring  out 
beer  for  a  gentleman  playing  solitaire 
in  a  window -seat.  The  people  were 
doing  all  sorts  of  things, — all  with  ex- 
pressions suited  to  the  occasion  :  chil- 
dren being  punished  in  the  nursery, 
young  ladies  flirting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  servants  stealing  fruit  in  the  gar- 
dens or  engaged  in  the  same  pleasing 
pastime  of  flirting  among  each  other. 
For  a  staid  German  household  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  the  Frau  Baronin  said  she 
thought  her  ancestors  must  have  been  a 
rather  coquettish  set  of  people.  When 
she  was  a  little  girl,  she  said,  the  num- 
ber of  afi"ectionate  tete-d-tetes  in  the  book 
used  to  shock  her,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing her  a  great  deal  of  what  she  supposed 
to  be  very  naughty  satisfaction. 

L.  s.  H. 

Stories  of  the  Confessional. 

Every  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
south  of  Europe  knows  how  amusing  and 
innocent  anecdotes  of  the  confessional 
abound  there,  anecdotes  which  reflect 
neither  upon  priest  nor  penitent,  yet 
which  have  the  peculiarly  piquant  flavor 
inherent  in  a  joke  which  touches — 
though  never  so  lightly — upon  forbidden 
subjects. 

One  of  these  was  told  to  the  writer 
by  an  earnest,  active  priest,  unsparing  of 

himself  and  of  others.      Padre is 

from  the  north  of  Italy,  and  quite  un- 
used to  the  unspeakable  and  unconquer- 
able laziness  of  the  Roman  peasant.  It 
happened,  therefore,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  confession  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
hear  after  his  appointment  to  the  church 
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of  San ,  in  Rome,  he  was  astonished 

to  find  that  it  behooved  him  to  do  the 
penitent's  work  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
that  he  had  to  question  and  suggest  and 
question  again  until  fairly  wearied  out. 
So,  being  a  conscientious  man,  he  called 
the  peasant  back  after  he  had  given  him 
absolution,  and  said,  "  You  must  come 
better  prepared  next  time.  You  must 
see  that  to-day  it  was  I  who  made  the 
confession,  and  not  you.  You  had  evi- 
dently made  no  examination  of  con- 
science ;  and  so  I  warn  you  that  the 
next  time  you  come  I  shall  ask  you 
nothing  until  you  yourself  have  begun 
your  confession.  It  is  your  duty  to 
think  over  all  you  have  done  and  left 
undone,  and  to  make  your  own  examina- 
tion of  conscience  ;  then  I  can  aid  you 
with  questions ;  but  it  is  not  right  or 
for  your  good  that  I  should  do  it  all." 
The  peasant  sulked  and  shuffled,  but 
made  no  reply  to  this  harangue.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  very  long   before   he 

— ,  who   is 


came  again,  and  Padre 
nothing  if  not  thorough,  placed  his 
watch  before  him,  and  allowed  himself 
twenty  minutes  to  wait  for  the  confes- 
sion to  begin.  The  minute-hand  crept 
round  to  five  minutes, — ten, — fifteen, — 
seventeen, — when  the  penitent  said,  in 
an  injured  and  irritated  tone,  "  Ebhene, 
tu  non  mi  dice  niente  .^"  ("  Well,  have 
you  got  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  me?") 

Quite  difierent  was  good  and  gentle 

Father  O'B 's  method  of  procedure. 

He  was  never  in  Rome,  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  great  republic.  His  peni- 
tents used  to  say  of  him  that  if  they 
confessed  any  sin  he  was  wont  to  say 
hastily,  in  a  distressed  tone  of  voice, 
"  There,  mee  chyeld,  there  !  I  know  ye 
didn't  mane  to  do  it.  Pass  on  to  the 
next  p'int." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  I  did  intend  to  do  it. 
I  did  it  knowingly.  Father  O'B ." 

"  Oh,  mee  chyeld,  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
ye  didn't, — for  that  would  be  decaytful, 
ye  know,  and  unkind.  I  think  ye  didn't 
mane  to  do  it.  Pass  on  to  the  next 
p'int,  mee  chyeld." 

Even  a  better  story  is  told  of  Father 

McB ,   a  Dominican    monk,   and  a 

good,  energetic,  but  absent-minded  man. 
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It  fell  to  his  lot  to  return  to  Ireland  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  and  to  hear 
confessions  one  saint's  day  in  the  chapel 
of  a  small  village  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cork.  Several  of  the  villagers  had 
already  confessed,  and  were  kneeling 
quietly  in  church,  waiting  for  mass  to 
begin,  when  the  door  of  the  adjoining 

chapel  (where  Father  McB heard 

confessions)  burst  open,  and  the  good 
father  rushed  in,  his  habit  flying  behind 
him,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Every 
one  who  has  confessed  to  me  this  morn- 
ing and  that  '  flayed  the  shingle  over  the 
roof  last  night  must  come  back  to  me 
directly  !" 

When  the  morning  services  were  over, 
some   one  ventured  to  inquire,  "  What 

was  the  matter  with  Father  McB , 

now  ?" 

"  Faix,"  said  Barney  O'Brien,  the 
village  ne'er-do-weel,  with  a  twinkling 
eye,  "  faix,  I'm  just  thinkin'  it's  meself, 
thin.  I'd  made  me  confession  like  the 
rest  of  yez  ;  and  as  to  what  I  said,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  but  I'm  willin' 
to  tell  yez  all  that  I  wound  it  up  wid 
sayin'  that  I'd  flayed  the  shingle  over 
the  roof. — '  What's  that  ?'  says  Father 

McB ,  with  a  start  that  had  like  to 

make  him  fly  out  of  the  confessional. 
— '  Well,  thin,  yer  riverence,'  says  I, 
'  it  jist  manes  that  I  got  roarin'  drunk 
night  before  last.'  And  thin,  '  Wait 
a  bit,'  says  he,  and  flies  into  the  church 
as  if  the  divel  himself  was  behind.     It's 

a onaisy  pinance  he's  put  on  me," 

continued  Barney,  with  a  rueful  counte- 
nance ;  "  and  I  can  only  hope  the  rist  of 
yez  has  got  the  like, — for  yez  know  we 
flayed  the  shingle  together,  boys." 

Spanish  literature  abounds  with  droll 
confessional  stories.  The  best,  probably, 
is  that  of  a  gypsy,  who,  coming  to  con- 
fess, and  flnding  the  priest's  gold  watch 
and  chain  lying  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
confessional,  coolly  pocketed  it,  and  be- 
gan his  confession  with,  "  Father,  I  once 
stole  a  watch  and  chain." 

"  Very  well,  my  son,"  replied  the 
priest ;  "  then  you  must  restore  it  to  its 
owner." 

"  Do   you   want   it  ?"    answered   the 

gypsy- 


"i.^   No,  certainly  not,"  said  the  priest. 

"  But,  father,"  continued  the  gypsy, 
"  I  ofi'ered  the  watch  and  chain  to  their 
owner,  and  he  refused  to  accept  them." 

"  And  you  confessed  the  theft  to  the 
owner?"  persisted  the  priest. 

"  Oh,  yes,  father." 

"  And  still  he  refused  to  accept  the 
watch  and  chain  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  he  refused  absolutely." 

"  Then,  my  son,  you  may  keep  them 
with  a  clear  conscience.     Go  in  peace." 

The  Provencal  stories  are  rather  more 
irreverent.  The  most  amusing  and 
famous  is  called  "  The  Turtle-Dove's 
Nest,"  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Poor  Alari  de  Grigoundas,  who  is 
something  of  a  simpleton,  went  to  con- 
fession. When  he  had  finished,  the 
priest  said,  as  usual,  '  Now,  my  son,  col- 
lect your  thoughts  and  reflect  whether 
you  have  confessed  everything.' 

"  '  Monsieur  le  cure^  I  don't  remem- 
ber—' 

"  '  Come,  my  son,  courage  ;  tell  every- 
thing you  know ;  do  not  fear — ' 

"  '  Well,  monsieur  le  cure,  if  I  must 
tell  you  everything,  I  have  found  a 
turtle-dove's  nest,  full  of  young  doves  ; 
it  is  mine — ' 

"  '  I  hope  you  did  not  steal  it  ?'  inter- 
rupted the  priest. 

"  '  Steal  it?  oh,  no,  monsieur  le  cure ; 
but  I  found  it :  it  is  in  the  olive-orchard 
of  Ferrut  fils,  on  the  fifth  tree  of  the 
second  row  ;  and  I  shall  have  a  fine  set 
of  doves  to  sell.' 

"  The  next  day  it  happened  that  some 
children  who  were  playing  in  the  olive- 
orchard  caught  sight  of  the  nest,  stole 
some  doves  and  killed  others,  and  tore 
the  nest  to  pieces  :  so  that  when  poor 
Alari  came  to  see  his  treasure,  as  he  did 
daily,  doves  and  nest  were  gone. 

"  '  But  who  has  taken  my  nest  ?  Oh, 
my  poor  nest !  Who  has  spoiled  my 
nest?'  cried  the  simpleton.  '  Oh,  sacred 
name  of  heaven  !  it  can  only  have  been 
monsieur  le  cure  P 

"  When  Christmas  came  round,  how- 
ever, Alari  went  again  to  confession,  and 
again  the  priest  said,  '  Now,  my  son,  col- 
lect your  thoughts  and  tell  all  you  have 
done.' 
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'' '  Mon  phre,  I  have  been  making 
love — ' 

•■ '  With  a  view  to  getting  married  ?' 
interrupted  the  priest. 

''•Eh,  yes,  mon  ph'e ;  what  else 
should  I  make  love  for  ?  She  is  a  good 
girl,  and  a  pretty,  and — ' 

"  '  And  of  this  village  ?' 

"  But  here  Alari's  patience  failed. 
'  Ah,  coquin  of  a  cure,  do  you  think 
that  I  will  tell  you  who  and  where  she 
is  ?'  he  cried.  '  Last  Easter  I  confessed 
to  you  that  I  knew  where  a  turtle-dove's 
nest  was,  and  you  robbed  my  nest  and 
killed  my  doves.  If  you  should  kill  my 
Anois  !'  " 

Of  a  different  color  is  the  following 
story,  also  Provenyal : 

"  Every  one  in  Carcassonne  and  the 
arrondissement  loved  the  good  Abbe 
Radoni,  and  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  his 
tall  figure,  worn  soutane,  and  big  hat,  as 
he  came  walking  along  with  great  strides, 
having  a  friendly  word  and  a  smile  for 
every  one,  bonbons  for  the  children, 
and  ready  sympathy  in  joy  or  sorrow 
with  all  who  claimed  it.  At  the  fireside 
he  was  gay  and  simple  as  a  child  ;  be- 
fore the  altar,  solemn  and  serious  as  an 
archangel.  He  was  a  true  priest  du 
Bon  Dieu,  such  as  are  only  made  by 
suffering  and  conquest  of  earthly  affec- 
tions and  appetites  and  by  fasting  and 
prayer. 

"  Good  and  patient  as  he  was,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  fault  for  which  the 
good  abbe  found  no  pardon.  He  hated 
gossip  as  he  hated  the  devil,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  a  confession  a  penitent 
happened  to  reveal  the  faults  of  another, 
the  grated  window  of  the  confessional- 
box  would  slam  sharply,  and  the  abbe 
would  say  sternly,  •  You  have  discharged 
your  own  load.  Leave  your  neighbors 
to  discharge  theirs.' 

"  Now,  it  happened  that  one  day  when 
he  had  confessed  a  great  many  penitents, 
a  certain  Mise  Tres-Estello,  a  rich  bour- 
geoise  of  Carcassonne,  presented  herself 
and  began  a  confession  which  was  end- 


less, and  which  dealt — as  was  the  good 
lady's  wont — with  the  peccadilloes  of  all 
the  arrondissement.  Bang  went  the 
grating  of  the  confessional,  with  the  cus- 
tomary exordium.  Mise  Tres-Estello, 
very  angry  and  deeply  humiliated,  re- 
solved to  leave  the  Abbe  Radoni  from 
that  time  forth,  and  therefore  presented 
herself  at  the  confessionals  of  several 
other  churches  in  Carcassonne  with  a  tale 
of  her  wrongs.  Everywhere,  however, 
the  grating  of  the  confessional  was  shut 
in  her  face,  so  that  after  a  time  she  re- 
turned to  her  own  parish.  The  good 
abbe  heard  her  confession  and  gave  her 
absolution  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-course 
way,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This 
mortified  her  pride  extremely,  and,  meet- 
ing him  the  next  day  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  she  said  graciously,  '  I  hope, 
Father  Radoni,  you  were  not  offended 
that  I  went  to  another  confessor  ?' 

"  '  Not  at  all,  my  child  ;  not  at  all.' 

"  '  But  why,  mon  pere  T 

"  '  Eh,  my  child,  if  you  had  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  in  the  habit  of  strewing 
ashes  in  front  of  your  door,  and  it 
pleased  her  suddenly  to  change  and 
strew  them  in  front  of  your  neighbor's 
door,  would  you  be  offended  ?  Neither 
am  I  offended  that  you  chose  another 
confessor.'  " 

Once  a  simpleton,  who  had  been  in 
the  idiot-asylum  near  Aries,  was  en- 
gaged as  a  servant  by  a  charitable  lady. 
It  pleased  her  one  day  to  go  to  confes- 
sion, and  the  priest,  to  whom  she  was  a 
stranger,  began  with  the  inquiry,  "  Are 
you  maid,  wife,  or  widow  ?" 

•'  Nenni,''  answered  poor  Catherine. 

•'  Are  you  married  ?" 
Nenniy 

''  Unmarried,  then  ?" 
Nenniy 

"  A  widow  ?" 
Nenniy 

"  Then  what  in  heaven's  name  are 
you  ?"  said  the  priest,  losing  patience. 

"  An  idiot  and  an  orphan,  please  your 
reverence."  m.  l.  t. 
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"  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Orville  Dewey, 
D.D."  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Mary  E.  Dewey. 
Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers. 

Such  strange  differences  are  manifested 
in  the  records  which  sum  up  the  experi- 
ences of  men  who  have  commanded  a 
wide  influence  during  their  lives  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  the  story  of  a  man 
like  Dr.  Dewey,  who  could  write  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  "  I  have  been  growing 
happier  every  year  up  to  this  very  time. 
...  I  have  had  inward  struggles  enough, 
certainly,  —  struggles  with  doubt,  with 
temptation,  sorrows  and  fears  and  strifes 
enough, — but  I  think  I  have  been  gradu- 
ally, though  too  slowly,  gaining  the  vic- 
tory over  them.  Truth,  art,  religion,  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  divine,  have  con- 
stantly risen  clearer  and  brighter  be- 
fore me  ;  my  family  bonds  have  grown 
stronger,  friends  dearer,  the  world  and 
nature  fuller  of  goodness  and  beauty, 
and  I  have  every  day  grown  a  happier 
man." 

After  this  confession,  one  expects  no 
stirring  events  in  the  chronicle  of  his 
career,  no  revolutionary  changes,  no 
burning  intensity  of  powerful  feeling, 
even  for  the  great  human  struggle  which 
went  on  under  his  eyes.  His  autobiog- 
raphy offers  us,  instead,  the  record  of  a 
widely  useful,  lovely,  and  blameless  life, 
full  of  warm  sympathy,  faith,  and  helpful- 
ness. He  was  endowed  beyond  most  men 
with  the  joy  of  religion,  and  to  teach 
this  and  to  help  others  to  the  comfort  of 
it  was  his  inspiration.  "  I  remember 
Dr.  Lamson,"  he  writes,  "  asking  me  one 
day  how  I  '  found  subjects  to  write  upon,' 
and  my  answering,  'I  don't  find  subjects, 
— they  find  me.'  I  may  say  they  pur- 
sued me.  It  may  be  owing  to  this  that 
my  sermons  have  possibly  a  somewhat 
peculiar  character,  what  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  remember  William  Ware's  saying, 
when  my  first  volume  of  '  Discourses' 
appeared,  that  '  they  were  written  as  if 
nobody  ever  wrote  sermons  before  ;'  and 
something  so  they  were  written.  .  .  . 
Original  in  this  they  are,  that  they  were 
wrought  out  in  the  bosom  of  my  own 
meditation  and  experience.  The  pen 
Avas  dipped  in  my  heart, — I  do  know 
that.  With  burning  brain  and  bursting 
tears  I  wrote." 

Pleasant  as  the  volume  is,  and  beauti- 


ful and  touching  as  is  the  impression  Dr. 
Dewey's  life  leaves  upon  us,  it  yet  shows, 
as  American  biography  seems  almost  sure 
to  do,  the  absence  of  broad  culture  and 
varied  resource  in  American  living  and 
thinking.  But,  then,  for  a  man  to  make 
his  autobiography  interesting  he  requires 
perhaps  a  profound  self-consciousness,  by 
which  he  sees  vividly  his  own  relations 
to  outside  things  and  their  uses  to  him- 
self, as,  for  instance,  Anthony  TroUope 
■  saw,  felt,  and  believed,  and  made  others 
see,  feel,  and  believe  ;  or  else,  like  Crabb 
Robinson,  he  must  possess  the  art  of  in- 
terpreting the  consciousness  of  others 
and  drawing  their  best  thought  and 
word  from  them,  besides  equal  facility 
in  putting  his  reminiscences  into  shape 
for  readers  to  understand.  Dr.  Dewey, 
in  spite  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  first  men  of  the  day,  a  brilliant  career 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers 
in  New  York  City,  extensive  travel  and 
residence  abroad,  has  yet  given  us  al- 
most no  anecdotes,  few  or  no  real  inci- 
dents, and  only  the  faintest  and  haziest 
portraits  to  fasten  our  attention  upon. 
Social  although  his  spirit  and  habit  was, 
his  acquaintance  with  men  had  not  stimu- 
lated him  into  a  deep  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  men.  But  let  us  quote  once 
more  from  his  recollections  and  show  the 
training  which  prepared  men  for  divinity 
in  those  days,  and  it  may  not  seem 
strange  that  New-England  ministers  did 
not  turn  out  men  of  the  world.  "I  re- 
member at  one  time  the  whole  college" 
(at  Andover)  "  fell  into  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  depression.  The  occasion 
was  so  serious  that  the  professors  called 
us  together  in  the  chapel  to  remonstrate 
with  us  5  and,  after  talking  it  all  over 
and  giving  us  their  advice,  one  of  them 
said,  *  The  evil  is  so  great,  and  relief  so 
indispensable,  that  I  will  venture  to  rec- 
ommend to  you  a  particular  plan.  Go  to 
your  rooms,  assemble  a  dozen  or  twenty 
in  a  room,  form  a  circle,  and  let  the 
first  in  it  say,  "  Haw,"  and  the  second, 
"  Haw,"  and  so  let  it  go  round  5  and  if 
that  doesn't  avail,  let  the  first  again  say, 
"  Haw,  haw,"  and  so  on.'  We  tried  it, 
and  the  result  may  be  imagined." 

The  book  is  edited  by  Miss  Dewey,  who 
gives  a  graceful  account  of  their  domestic 
and  social  life  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts, 
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and  finally  of  her  father's  death  ;  and 
this  whole  record,  together  with  familiar 
correspondence  with  the  leading  minis- 
ters in  Dr.  Dewey's  denomination,  makes 
a  pleasing  and  interesting  memorial  of 
an  excellent  and  highly-gifted  man. 

''Thirlby  Hall."  By  W.  E.  Norris.  New 
York  :    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  materials  of  which  an  English 
novel  is  made  up — the  views  of  life,  the 
relations  of  human  beings  to  each  other, 
the  character  of  their  amusements,  temp- 
tations, and  ambitions,  and  their  conse- 
quent struggle  with  environing  circum- 
stances— are  the  outcome  of  much  be- 
sides the  author's  individual  choice  or 
fancy.  The  background  is  ready-made 
and  easily  available  for  all  artistic  pur- 
poses. Country-house  life,  the  church 
establishment,  the  universities,  the  clubs, 
— all  these  are  accepted  and  permanent 
facts,  to  which  only  an  allusion  is  needed 
to  bring  all  the  wealth  of  accumulated 
reminiscence  which  they  have  gained  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  This  partly  ex- 
plains the  rich  equipment  of  Mr.  Norris, 
who  makes  full  use  of  what  the  gods 
have  provided  for  him  ;  but  it  is  in  one 
respect  almost  a  disadvantage  to  his 
books,  since  by  following  accepted  forms, 
and  deviating  only  slightly  from  accepted 
types,  he  does  not  fully  show  what  a 
brilliant,  original,  and  versatile  writer 
he  is.  He  elaborates  his  work  very  care- 
fully, and  balances  the  parts  with  such 
extreme  nicety  that  only  a  careful  reader 
realizes  that  the  whole  story  is  devoted 
to  the  embodiment  of  a  single  leading 
idea.  The  science  of  life  and  of  society 
comes  easily  to  him  :  he  has  the  amplest 
sympathy  for  the  least  of  his  characters, 
and  human  idiosyncrasy  is  for  his  per- 
ceptions inexhaustibly  full  of  meaning. 
He  realizes  the-  fact  that  most  of  us  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  sur- 
passingly witty,  beautiful,  and  admirable 
persons  that  we  know,  while  we  have  a 
large  acquaintance  among  mediocre  peo- 
ple, with  here  and  there  a  specimen  of  the 
altogether  bad  and  atrocious.  But  the 
villain  of  his  piece  is  never  painted  in  the 
blackest  colors  ;  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
rounding  off  of  the  sharp  edges  into  gen- 
eral human  infirmity,  a  little  haze  in  our 
outlook  which  leaves  some  doubt  as  to 
mf»tives.  The  moralist  in  the  author 
never  mars  the  artist,  but  the  moral  is 
faithfully  given  nevertheless. 

"  Thirlby  Hall"  is,  we  think,  quite  equal 
to  any  of  its  predecessors.     There  is,  per- 


haps, no  character  quite  so  irresistible  as 
Mrs.  Winnington  in  "No  New  Thing;" 
but  Mrs.  Farquhar  holds  her  own  very 
well,  and  we  confess  that  we  should  en- 
joy seeing  those  two  ladies  pitted  against 
each  other.  What  cowards  all  Norris"  s 
men  are  before  these  invincible  and  awful 
females, — incorruptible  as  Minerva  and 
remorseless  as  the  Fates,  yet  nestling 
cosily  in  easy-chairs  at  the  warm  firesides, 
and  presiding  over  the  meals  where  their 
victims  are  obliged  to  cower  before  them. 
The  love-making  in  "  Thirlby  Hall"  is, 
like  all  Norris's  love-making,  consum- 
mately well  done,  and  the  hero's  infatu- 
ation for  a  certain  Lady  Constance  Mil- 
ner  is  managed  with  cleverness  and  dex- 
terity :  the  reader  understands  the  worth 
of  it,  and,  while  he  believes  in  its  present 
reality,  feels  sure  that  Charley  Maxwell 
will  finally  be  led  out  of  the  temptation 
and  delivered  from  the  evil  of  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  early  love.  Loosely  twisted 
although  the  threads  of  the  novel  seem, 
they  are  nevertheless  held  by  a  strong 
and  careful  hand,  and  a  hundred  causes 
working  together  bring  an  excellent  de- 
nouement. The  date  of  the  story  is 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  we  trust  that  the 
retrospective  tone  which  pervades  it  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  novelist's  stock-in- 
trade,  and  that  Mr.  Norris  is  a  young 
man,  with  half  a  century  before  instead 
of  behind  him,  which  he.  may  devote  to 
the  writing  of  books  like  "Matrimony" 
and  "Thirlby  Hall." 

"  Diane  Coryal."  (No  Name  Series.)  Bor»- 
ton  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Diane  Coryal  is  so  well  written,  and 
gives  so  graceful  and  faithful  a  picture 
of  French  provincial  life,  that  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  pleasant  list  that  comprises 
such  novels  as  "  Denise"  and  "  The  Rose- 
Garden."  Acquaintance  with  the  French 
provinces  seems  to  suggest  books  like 
these,  where  everything  picturesque  in  the 
pretty  towns,  with  their  quaint  houses 
with  gables  and  shining  pinnacles,  the 
dresses,  the  household  customs  and  be- 
longings, is  carefully  sketched,  each  dainty 
detail  indicated,  even  if  only  half  colored 
with  human  likeness  and  passion.  This 
fresh  and  delicate  little  story  is  peculiarly 
felicitous  in  its  treatment  of  French  ideas 
and  manners,  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
enjoy  the  picture  given  of  life  at  the 
abbaye.  The  neatness  and  despatch  of 
Naomi  Brae's  housekeeping,  the  great 
kitchen,  with  whitewashed  walls,  red 
brick  floor,  and  everything  shining  with 
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cleanliness,  from  the  tables  to  the  rows  of 
tin  and  copper  saucepans  along  the  walls ; 
the  ceremonial  of  the  lessive^  whep  stout 
laundresses  bring  home  the  piles  of  linen 
from  the  periodical  wash,  the  accumula- 
tions of  six  months'  household  wear  hav- 
ing been  sent  at  once;  the  abundance  of 
all  growing  things  outside  in  the  farm- 
yard and  gardens, — all  these  hints  are 
worked  up  agreeably  and  enhance  the 
charm  of  the  story.  The  plot  of  the 
novel  is  Auld  Robin  Gray  told  over  again, 
but  freshly  and  spontaneously  enough  to 
please  the  reader.  The  loves  of  Diane  and 
Rene  are  cut  short  by  Diane's  leaving 
Paris  after  her  mother's  death,  and  the 
schemes  of  Rene's  father  separate  the  two 
until  Diane  becomes  her  cousin's  wife. 
Diane,  who  is  a  fine  character,  wins  sym- 
pathy and  affection  from  the  outset,  and 
holds  it  until  the  end.  But  it  is  never- 
theless our  belief  that  young  women  who 
give  up  lovers  supposed  to  be  dead  or  false 
in  order  to  marry  prosperously-circum- 
stanced but  uncongenial  husbands  gen- 
erally act,  to  judge  from  novels,  with  too 
much  precipitation,  for  the  lover  is  almost 
certain  to  turn  up  again  more  than  ever 
faithful  and  devoted.  And  we  should 
urge  in  the  first  place  more  delibera- 
tion before  an  irrevocable  choice  is  made, 
and  afterward  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
what  they  have  committed  themselves  to. 
Diane,  however,  behaves  with  great  pro- 
priety and  delicacy  through  a  trying  or- 
deal, and,  her  husband  being  mortal,  he 
ultimately  leaves  her  free  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  which  had  seemed  forever  for- 
bidden. But  a  moral  crisis  of  this  sort, 
when  the  conflict  is  between  love  and 
duty,  needs  a  great  writer  to  depict  the 
powerful  restraint  of  passion,  the  strug- 
gle and  the  final  recognition  of  the  divine 
law,  and  the  divine  ordering  of  one's 
rightful  place  under  that  law. 


"  Laura,  an  American  Girl."  By  Elizabeth 
E.  Evans.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &. 
Co. 

The  typical  American  girl  is  no  doubt 
the  New-England  girl,  and  of  the  New- 
England  girl  Laura  is,  we  should  sup- 
pose, a  very  fair  representative,  being 
pretty,  intelligent,  sensible,  and  well 
fortified  and  entrenched  behind  her  own 
opinions.  She  has  renounced  many 
superstitions,  but,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  things,  has  accepted 
others  in  their  place.  She  has  studied 
with  clear-sighted  eyes  the  evils  and 
follies  of  the  society  about  her,  has  ana- 


lyzed what  is  abnormal  and  diseased  in 
the  actions  and  imaginations  of  others, 
and  can  define  their  course  and  tendency 
with  rather  startling  distinctness.  She 
never,  indeed,  minces  matters  in  conver- 
sation, and  enjoys  calling  a  spade  a  spade, 
while  she  laughs  at  the  scruples  of  those 
who  prefer  to  allude  to  it  as  a  silver 
candlestick,  for  instance.  She  is,  like 
her  wise  and  prudent  mother,  a  vegeta- 
rian, having  adopted  that  form  of  diet 
partly  for  sanitary  and  partly  for  human- 
itarian reasons  ;  but  the  zest  with  Avhich 
she  partakes  of  fish-chowder  on  a  certain 
occasion  compels  the  reader  to  believe 
that  her  long  jo^lr  maigre  may  have 
forced  considerable  practice  of  self-denial 
upon  her.  The  story  is  simply  and  real- 
istically told,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
summer  doings  of  a  party  of  four  on  the 
Maine  coast.  The  practical  details  at 
times  rather  overpower  the  reader,  who 
gains  too  vivid  an  idea  of  the  history  of  a 
Saratoga  trunk,  and  the  headaches  of 
Miss  Sarah  Davis,  their  cause,  course, 
and  cure.  The  author  has  it  in  her 
power  to  write  a  very  good  story  if  she 
will  not  give  so  much  room  to  the  ob- 
vious and  trivial ;  for  she  is  a  very  good 
raco7iteuse,  makes  her  dramatis  pei^sonos 
as  clearly  realized  by  her  readers  as  by 
herself,  and  has  plenty  of  private  stores 
of  belief  and  faith  with  which  to  inspire 
their  action. 

Recent  Poetry. 

"Mercedes,  and  Later  Lyrics."  By  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

"  Songs  of  Fair  Weather."  By  Maurice 
Thompson.     Boston  :    James  E,.  Osgood  <fc  Co. 

"  Legends,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets."  By  Fran- 
ces L.  Mace.     Boston  :    Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  One  or  Two  ?"  By  Two  Sisters.  St.  Louis : 
Meriwether  Brothers. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  cultivated  his  epi- 
grammatic talent  till  he  has  acquired  that 
facility  in  the  art  which  is  the  meed  of 
practice.  Throughout  his  literary  career 
he  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  object, 
though  he  has  known  how  to  combine  it 
with  a  number  of  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments. His  best  stories  were  suspended 
epigrams,  and  owed  much  of  their  success 
to  the  neatness  and  point  with  which  the 
final  surprise  was  brought  out  in  a  telling 
paragraph  and  left  to  make  its  mark,  like 
a  hon  mot  at  a  dinner-table.  "  From 
Ponkapog  to  Pesth"  was  an  epigram- 
matic tour  of  Europe,  and,  leaving  out 
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the  triteness  of  its  subject,  it  is  in 
style  and  manner  quite  the  most  complete 
thini^  Mr.  Aldrich  has  written.  The  ink 
seems  to  roll  off  the  nib  of  his  pen  to 
crystallize  instantaneously  into  little  pris- 
matic sentences  which  are  marvels  of 
accuracy  and  form.  Mr.  Aldrich  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  mastered  so  per- 
fectly the  more  difficult  conditions  of  the 
epio;ram  in  verse.  His  quatrains,  clever 
as  they  are,  have  been,  we  think,  a  little 
overpraised.  A  close  examination  will 
reveal  among  his  best  lines  weak  or 
ineffective  ones,  which  owe  their  position 
to  the  exio;encies  of  rhyme  and  metre. 
We  recall  Rivarol's  ?«o^  on  a  couplet,  and 
are  reminded  that  there  may  be  des  lon- 
gueurs even  in  an  epigram.  We  are  in- 
clined to  be  the  more  critical  of  any  care- 
lessness in  verses  like  those  of  Mr.  Al- 
drich, because  a  high  polish  is  the  only 
excuse  of  clever  poetry,  and  Mr.  Aldrich, 
though  he  began  with  prettiness  and 
"Babie  Bell,"  has  been  aiming  ever  since 
at  epigram  and  finish.  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  is  also  a  seeker  after  these  things ; 
but  Mr.  Dobson,  with  a  high  endowment 
of  cleverness,  has  at  the  same  time  a  cul- 
tivated heart,  which  peeps  out  now  and 
then  with  fine  effect  in  his  verse.  With- 
out "  heart,"  poetry  is,  as  Heine  said  of  a 
woman  lacking  religion,  "  a  flower  with- 
out perfume."  We  would  not  presume 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  heart  behind 
Mr.  Aldrich's  poetry  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed 
to  make  a  special  feature  of  that  poetry. 
There  is  something  of  it  in  the  bluff 
speech  of  the  soldiers  in  "Mercedes," 
but  this  soldierly  tone  has  an  archaic  and 
imitative  sound.  It  is  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  rapid  movement  of  the  piece, 
and,  above  all,  the  surprise, — Mr.  Al- 
drich's favorite  and  never-failing  weapon, 
— which  give  it  what  interest  it  pos- 
sesses. 

There  is  fragrance,  and  of  a  fresh, 
delicate  sort,  though  it  be  no  more  than 
"  the  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  mo- 
ment," in  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson's  dainty 
volume.  Mr.  Thompson's  verse  is  limited 
in  range,  and  even  within  the  limitations 
where  it  is  most  at  home  there  are  in- 
stances of  repetition  and  other  indications 
of  a  timid  imagination  ;  but  it  is  verse  of 
a  poetic  order,  spontaneous,  rhythmical, 
and,  withal,  full  of  charm.  The  newest 
and  probably  the  best  pieces  of  the  col- 
lection are  a  series  of  sporting  poems  in 
rhymed  couplets,  each  couplet  a  picture, 
where  the  shifting  aspects  of  marsh,  sky, 
and  lake  are  set  down  with  a  freedom 
and    moisture  which    give  to  the   series 


somewhat  the  character  of  a  set  of  water- 
color  drawings.  Waiting,  as  hunter  or 
angler,  in  some  shady  covert,  the  poet 
has  caught  and  transferred  the  vagrant 
sounds  and  the  colors  of  passing  bird  or 
insect  to  his  paper.  Here  is  a  delicate 
bit  of  outline-drawing : 

And  farther  by  a  rushy  brink 

A  shadowy  fawn  stole  down  to  drink, 

Where  tall,  thin  birds  unbalanced  stood 
In  sandy  shallows  of  the  flood. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's verse  is  the  very  sparing  use  made 
of  imagery.  He  describes  things  as  they 
are,  in  the  positive  degree,  and  tells  the 
story  of  "A  Flight  Shot"  with  a  direct- 
ness that,  for  ail  its  freedom  and  grace, 
just  escapes  baldness.  In  "A  Morning 
Sail"  and  "  At  Night"— the  first  a  very 
clear,  breezy  lyric,  the  second  a  bit  of 
decorative  work — there  are  two  or  three 
figures  not  altogether  new^,  but  effectively 
employed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  nothing  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
lines.  Mr.  Thompson  is  clearly  of  la 
jeiine  ^cole,  which,  in  poetry  as  in  paint- 
ing, likes  to  record  its  impressions  by  a 
vivid,  hasty  transcript  of  the  actual  scene 
rather  than  by  dwelling  on  the  thoughts 
or  feelings  which  it  has  called  forth  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer.  The  method 
has  its  charms ;  but  is  it  not  a  little  like 
thrusting  an  armful  of  woodland  treasure 
with  the  dew  still  on  it  under  our  eyes? 
The  odor  is  fre&h  and  invigorating,  taking 
us  back  to  remembered  woods  and  sum- 
mer haunts.  But  the  fate  of  dew  and  of 
youth  is  proverbial, — et  apr^s  ?  If  Burns 
had  simply  described  the  mountain-daisy 
and  the  mouse,  we  might  have  read  and 
forgotten  ;  whereas  the  conditions  of  life 
will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

The  very  delicacy  of  Mrs.  Mace's  work 
and  the  utter  absence  of  affectation  or 
posing  in  it  may  cause  its  merits  to  ap- 
pear less  than  they  are.  Her  "  Legends, 
Lyrics,  and  Sonnets"  may  not  attract 
many  readers,  but  whoever  examines  the 
book  carefully  will  find  that  the  rhymes 
are  not  strung  together  to  hide  a  lack 
of  thought,  nor  is  the  thought  forced 
into  an  uncongenial  form.  Mrs.  Mace  is 
one  of  the  lesser  poets  who  have  this  in 
common  with  the  greater  ones,  that  they 
sing  ))ecause  song  comes  naturally  to 
them.  Her  voice,  though  far  from  strong, 
is  sweet  and  pleasant.     With  an  unusual 
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facility  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  she  never 
allows  herself  to  fall  into  the  carelessness 
which  is  the  pitfall  of  the  fluent  writer. 
Her  themes  are  mainly  religious,  or  se- 
lected from  those  forms  of  fancy  which 
appeal  to  a  feminine  and  religious  mind, 
and  she  writes  with  a  sincerity  and  fer- 
vor which  are  manifestly  genuine. 

The  "  Two  Sisters,"  who  come  to  us 
from  the  South,  and  whose  verses,  both 
in  their  merits  and  defects,  are  singularly 
alike,  belong  to  an  earlier  generation 
than  the  Goodale  sisters,  and  appear  to 
have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  Mrs. 
Hemans  and  h.  E.  L.,  writers  who  are 
now  nearly  forgotten,  but  are  remem- 
bered, by  those  who  still  remember  them, 
with  affection.  Side  by  side  with  the  re- 
dundancies and  prettinesses  which  be- 
long inseparably  to  this  school  we  find 
Indian  legends  rendered  in  graceful  and 
spirited  verse,  stirring  war -poems,  and 
warm  tributes  of  afi'ection  and  friend- 
ship, which  are  sentimental  only  in  the 
best  and  sweetest  sense.  A  short  me- 
moir records  the  life  of  one  of  the  sisters, 
Mrs.  L.  Virginia  French,  widely  known 
and  loved  in  her  native  South  as  a  poet- 
ess and  as  a  woman,  who  died  about  three 
years  ago.  The  memoir  is  written  by 
her  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Lide  Meri- 
wether, whose  initials  are  signed  to  a 
poem  which  we  like  particularly,  "Dead 
on  the  Battle-Field." 
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PLACE  AUX  DAMES;   OR,  THE  LADIES  SPEAK  AT  LAST. 

Reprinted  from  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  March,  1877. 


Room  dy  candle-light :  tea-things  on  the  table;  Ju- 
liet discovered  reading. 

JULIET  [yawns].  Where  on  earth  is 
Romeo  ?  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame,  the 
way  he  goes  on !  He  pays  no  more  re- 
gard to  meal-time  than  a  doctor's  gig; 
and  he  makes  such  a  fuss  if  his  food  is 
not  done  just  to  suit  him  !  Heigh-ho  ! 
Here  I  am  buried  alive  for  the  second 
time,  and  just  as  much  forgotten  as  if 
I  had  died  when  I  took  that  overdose 
of  morphine.  Why,  only  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  calling  on  old  Mrs.  Lear,  I 
heard  her  scream  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  "Mrs.  R.  Mon- 
tague ?  Mrs.  R.  Montague  ?  Who  the 
devil's  Mrs.  R.  Montague  ?  Is  it  the 
woman  who  coddles  chimney-sweeps?" 
No  wonder  Aer  husband  thought  a  low 
soft  voice  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Oh  dear !  If  my  pa  and  Romeo's 
would  only  forgive  us  and  let  us  go  back 
to  Verona !  I  am  so  sick  of  being  coop- 
ed up  in  this  poky  litde  water-cure  estab- 
lishment, living  on  next  to  nothing,  and 
in — in  a  room  without  a  balcony  !  And 
I  could  have  had  one,  too,  only  Romeo 
was  so  unkind :  he  said  I  was  much  too 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  I  had 
tried  that  once  too  often  already.  And 
when  I  told  him  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
ought  not  to  reproach  me  with  it,  he 
said,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  just  the 
one  who  should. 

Ah !  how  well  I  remember  that  night 
at  home,  when  I  sat  looking  at  the  moon, 
thinking,  like  the  love-sick  little  goosey 
that  I  was,  of  /iim  /  and  heard  his  soft 
voice  wafted  up  amid  the  fragrance  of 
orange  -  blossoms  :  "  I  would  I  were  a 
glove  upon  that  hand,  that  I  might  touch 
that  cheek."  His  remarks  about  my 
hands  now,  in  connection  with  the  price 
of  gloves,  are  not  quite  so  flattering. 
And  then  he  cried,  "  By  yonder  moon  I 
swear,"  and  I  interrupted  him  with,  "Oh, 
swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon!"  only  I  should  have  added,  "Or 
by  the  sun  and  stars,  or  the  whole  uni- 


verse," if  I  had  known  how  extremely 
addicted  he  was  to  that  style  of  conver- 
sation. Then  I  asked  him  softly  if  he 
loved  me — just  threw  myself  at  his  head, 
/ze  says  ;  but  I  didn't  at  all ;  and  if  I 
had,  'twould  have  served  him  right  for 
jumping  over  pa's  wall.  Oh,  if  we  had 
only  kept  a  dog!  Hark!  there's  Ro- 
meo's step !  Let  me  hide  my  novel :  it 
makes  him  so  angry  to  see  me  read  a 
novel.  He  says  that  a  woman's  first 
duty  in  life  should  be  to  make  her  hus- 
band comfortable,  and  that  instead  of 
cursing  and  swearing  about  love,  she 
had  better  take  off  his  boots.  No :  there, 
it's  past !  And  it's  not  Romeo,  after  all : 
it  must  be  that  poor  crazy  loon  of  a  Dane 
who  came  here  with  his  wishy-washy  lit- 
tle wife  to  recover  his  mind.  Though 
how  he  is  going  to  recover  what  he  nev- 
er had,  I  don't  see. — Oh,  here  comes 
Portia. — 

Enter  Portia. 

Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Bassanio  ? 

Portia.  Ergo  est  ego — it  is  I  !  How 
poor  that  language  is  which  to  denote  so 
great  a  thing  employs  so  weak  a  word, 
it  is  I  ! 

yuL  Language  is  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion, as  I  have  found  to  my  cost,  Mrs.  B. 

Por.  Quitam — what  of  that?  Because 
one  has  been  weak,  shall  none  be  strong  ? 
Because  one  missed  the  right,  shall  all 
do  wrong  ?  No  !  no  !  The  purity  of  lan- 
guage is  not  stained :  it  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  rain — 

yul.  If  you  knew  my  Romeo,  you'd 
say  it  dropped  very  much  more  like  hail. 

Por.  Durante  vita — do  not  interrupt. 
It  is  twice  blessed :  it  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes — 

yul.  That's  true  enough:  at  least  that's 
the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  blessings 
are  showered  on  me. 

Por.  Mala  causa  silenda  est — why  can- 
not you  be  silent  ?  'Tis  mightiest  in  the 
mighty  :  it  becomes  the  learned  lawyer 
better  than  his  gown.  His  language  shows 
the  force  of  legal  power,  the  attributes  of 
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law  and  equity,  wherein  doth  sit  the  fear 
and  dread  of  knaves.     Therefore,  Jew — 

yul.  \starHfig  tip\  I'm  not  a  Jew: 
the  Capulets  have  not  a  drop  of  Jewish 
blood  in  their  veins. 

Por.  Pshaw  !     I  did  not  say  Jew. 

Jul.  Yes  you  did ;  and  you  looked  at 
me  as  if  I  were  the  concentrated  essence 
of  all  the  lost  tribes, 

Por.  Nugae  canorse  —  silly  creature  ! 
Don't  you  understand  ?  It  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  :  I  meant  to  s-^y  you.  There- 
fore j/^z^,  if  language  be  your  plea,  con- 
sider this — 

Jul.  By  the  by,  Portia,  talking  of  Jews, 
what  became  of  your  old  friend  Shylock  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  him  after  you  got  the 
better  of  him  that  day  in  court  ? 

Por.  Did  I  ever  see  him  ?  Oh,  Juliet, 
Juliet,  that  wretched  Israelite  is  a  skele- 
ton in  my  closet  I 

Jul.  A  skeleton  !     Is  he  dead  ? 

Por.  Dead  !  No.  Fieri  facias — a  fig- 
ure of  speech !  Lineal  descendant  of 
Methuselah,  he  is  as  invulnerable  as  his 
wandering  prototype. 

yul.  But  what  of  that  ?  Surely  he 
cannot  harm  you — you,  the  rich  heiress 
of  Belmont? 

Por.  Alas  !  Ex  post  facto — I  am  such 
no  more.  Listen,  Juliet,  You  know  the 
story  of  my  wretched  courtship  ? 

Jul.  Wretched  !  You  call  your  court- 
ship wretched,  when  you  had  your  own 
way  from  beginning  to  end  ?  Why,  I 
always  fancied  it  the  acme  of  amatory 
blessedness. 

Por.  It  was  a  slave-auction,  neither 
more  nor  less,  in  which  I — /was  knock- 
ed down  to  not  the  highest,  but  the  slyest 
bidder.  It  was  a  miserable  swindle  from 
beginning  to  end.   Nerissa  winked  at  him , 

Jul.  Winked  at  him  ? 

Por.  He  bribed  her  to  wink  at  him 
when  he  should  take  up  the  right  casket. 

Jul.  But  so  clever  a  lawyer  as  you, 
Portia,  should  have  discovered  the  cheat. 

Por.  I  do  not  require  a  little  chit  like 
you  to  tell  me  what  I  should  and  should 
not  have  done. 

yul.  The  truth  is,  Portia,  you  couldn't 
fall  in  love  like  any  one  else,  but  had  to 
try  some  new  and  startling  way  of  doing 
it,  and  so  you  overreached  yourself. 


Por.  Had  I  been  bold  and  forward 
enough  to  try  it  as  you  did  at  your  age 
Mrs.  Montague,  I  should  have  been  whip- 
ped and  sent  to  bed. 

yul.  I  think  such  treatment  would 
not  have  come  amiss  to  you  at  any  age, 
Mrs.  B, 

Por.  I  scorn  you,  Mrs,  Montague  :  I 
consider  you  beneath  contempt.  [  Voic^ 
heard  calling  outside,  "  Juliet !  Juliet !"] 

yul.  O  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
["Juliet!"] — Yes,  yes,  Romeo,  I'm  com- 
ing.    ["Juliet!"] 

Por.    Begone,  lest  I  wither  you  with 
the  lightning  of  the  law.     ["Juliet!  Ju 
liet!"] 

yul.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  A 
Daniel !  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  giving  me 
that  word!  ["Juliet!  Juliet!"] — Yes,  yes, 
Romeo  :  do  be  quiet.  No  wonder  that 
poor  apothecary  said,  "Who  calls  so 
loud?"     ["Juliet!"] 

Por.  \inocki7igly\.  How  silver  sweet 
sound  husbands'  tongues  by  night ! 
Don't  they,  Mrs.  Montague  ? 

yul.  O  wise  and  upright  judge !  how 
much  more  older  art  thou  than  thou  look- 
est !  ["Juliet!"]  —  Oh,  Romeo,  do  be 
quiet:  I'm  coming.  ["Juliet!  Juliet!"] 
\She  rims  off?^ 

Por.  In  good  time,  poor  fool,  else 
wouldst  thou  wish  thy  dear  love  had  a 
glove  upon  his  hand. — Pshaw!  Out 
upon  the  silly,  trifling  fool !  I  will  not 
thus  be  moved.  Bos,  bovis — business 
before  pleasure.  First,  this  note  to  Bas- 
sanio  [  sits  ]  —  Bassanio,  my  husband  ! 
What  does  not  his  name  conjure  up  ? 
Once  more  I  see  myself  at  Belmont,  my 
old  ancestral  home :  once  more  I  am 
the  proud,  haughty,  long-wooed  heiress. 
Suitor  after  suitor  advances  :  "  Even  the 
watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar  to 
stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come, 
as  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia."  The 
Prince  of  Arragon  has  failed,  the  Prince 
of  Morocco  has  withdrawn,  and  lo  !  an- 
other form  advances.  It  is  Bassanio. 
What  did  I  see  in  him  to  fall  in  love  with  ? 
For  that  is  just  what  I  did  do.  I  said, 
"  I  pray  you,  tarry  ;'  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing 
wrong. 
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1   lose   your   company ;    therefore  for- 
bear a  while. 

There's  something  tells  me  (but   it  is 
not  love) 

I  would  not  lose  you  ;  and  you  know 
yourself, 

Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality." 
But  he,  all  haste  to  choose,  would  venture 
then  at  once  ;  and  no  wonder,  consider- 
ing how  terribly  in  debt  he  was.  Trem- 
bling with  hope  and  eagerness,  I  said, 
"Away,  then!  I  am  locked  in  one  of 
them  : 

If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 

Go,  Hercules  ! 

Live  thou,   I  live  :    with   much,  much 
more  dismay 

I  view  the  fight  than  thou  that  makest 
the  fray." 
Then  he  chose.  Rightly,  of  course.  Oh, 
that  perfidious  Nerissa  !  And  my  easy- 
going, good  -  natured  husband  actually 
laughs  about  it  now,  and  thinks  it  a  cap- 
ital joke — says,  "Come,  old  girl !  all's  fair 
in  love  and  war."  How  little  I  suspected 
it  when  he  turned  with  his  handsome  face 
and  glorious  smile  awaiting  my  confirma- 
tion of  his  choice !  Proud  as  a  queen,  I 
said,  "  You  see  me.  Lord  Bassanio,  where 
I  stand,  such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself 
alone  I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my 
wish,  to  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet 
for  you  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times 
myself;  a  thousand  times  more  fair;  ten 
thousand  times  more  rich.  But  now  I 
was  the  lord  of  this  fair  mansion,  master 
of  my  servants,  queen  o'er  myself;  and 
even  now,  but  now,  this  house,  these  ser- 
vants and  this  same  myself,  are  yours, 
my  lord :  I  give  them  with  this  ring." 
That  ring  !  it  was  gone  before  night :  he 
gave  it  to  Antonio — Antonio,  who  quiet- 
ly settled  down  upon  us  and  devoured 
our  substance.  Amicus  curiae — save  me 
from  my  friends  !  for  this  is  what  my  hus- 
band's friend  has  brought  us  to.  No  soon- 
er does  he  appear  than  I  hear  the  ominous 
"  I  say,  old  fellow,  can  you  lend  me  a  thou- 
sand ducats  ?"  followed  by  the  inevitable 
"Oh,  certainly,  certainly!  I  haven't  got 
it  about  me,  but  I've  no  doubt  I  can  raise 
it."  Of  course  he  hasn't  got  it  about 
him  :  there  isn't  a  brigand  in  all  Italy 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  stop  him. 


He  has  never  so  much  as  a  florin  in  his 
pocket :  he  has  always  just  lent  the  last 
to  a  friend.  And  so,  between  borrow- 
ing and  lending,  mortgaging  and  seUing, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  penniless  ;  for 
of  course  a  man  who  would  borrow  three 
thousand  ducats  from  a  friend  to  get 
married  on  would  rapidly  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  his  wife's  property.  But 
oh  this  note  from  Shylock !  I  had  for- 
gotten it.  [67/5.]  Let  him  who  seeks  to 
outwit  a  Jew  guard  him  at  every  point. 
For  this  did  I  learn  law,  for  this  did  I 
procure  Antonio's  release !  A  fatal 
mistake  it  was,  and  when  to  all  appear- 
ance baffled,  extinguished,  what  did  I 
behold  but  that  ubiquitous  Israelite  arise 
master  of  Belmont  and  arbiter  of  my 
destiny !  He  had  quietly  bought  up 
every  one  of  my  husband's  notes,  and 
sold  us  out  of  house  and  home.  But 
what  can  he  be  writing  to  Bassanio 
about?  SJR.eads?\  "Belmont" — it  is 
dated  Belmont — "Dog  of  a  Christian! 
That  thou  dost  still  need  moneys  is 
doubtless  to  thine  own  satisfaction,  but 
thy  learned  wife  should  tell  thee  that 
when  thou  hast  no  security  thou  canst 
not  borrow.  For  thine  offer  of  a  pound 
of  flesh  with  the  blood,  thou  hast  forgot 
we  are  forbidden  even  to  touch  swine. 
Shylock."  —  Oh,  Bassanio,  Bassanio! 
how  could  you  ?  Oh  how  dreadful !  But, 
hark  !  some  one  is  coming :  I  must  con- 
ceal my  indignation. — 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Well,  child,  how  are  you  ? 

Ophelia.  Very  well,  I  thank  you.  I 
came  to  get  a  cup  of  tea. 

Por.  Tea?  I  had  forgotten.  yPhey 
sit  at  table.^  So  you  too  are  a  devotee 
at  the  shrine  of  hydropathy  ? 

0/>h.  Oh  no !  I  tried  the  cold-water 
treatment  once,  and  nearly  died  of  it. 
Are  you  undergoing  it  ? 

Por.  Not  for  myself:  we  are  sojourn- 
ing here  for  the  benefit  of  my  husband's 
friend  Antonio,  who  is  the  victim  of  an 
alarming  corpulency. 

Oph.  Does  his  too,  too  sordid  flesh 
melt,  as  Ham  says  ? 

Por.  Very  little.  Ah,  how  gladly  would 
he  now  part  with  a  hundred  pounds  of 
that  of  which  he  was  so  unwilling  to  lose 
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one  !  But  viam  mundam — it  is  the  way 
of  the  world. 

Oph.  That's  just  what  Ham  says. 

Po7\  Ah,  indeed  !     About  what  ? 

Oph.  Everything !  Ham  takes  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  life  in  general. 

Por.  Yes,  I  always  noticed  a  slight 
shade  of  melancholy  in  his  conversation. 

Oph.  And  he  used  to  be  so  gay ! 
^quite  the  Sydney  Smith  of  Denmark. 

Why  are  you  doleful,  doleful  Hamlet? 

Why,  why  are  you  always  so  blue? 
Could  you  not  cheer  up  a  little,  Hamlet? 

Oh,  Ham,  if  you  can  smile,  pray  do. 

Why  have  you  taken  to  tombstones,  Hamlet? 

Why  don't  you  try  polo  instead? 
You  know  it  was  moping  out  there  in  the  graveyard 

You  caught  that  bad  cold  in  your  head. 

I  knoTv  you  are  tired  of  groaning,  Hamlet, 

And  weary  of  tear  and  sigh  ; 
So  do  make  an  effort,  I  beg  you,  Hamlet, 

To  shake  off  your  gloom  and  be  spry. 

But  he  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
since  the  murders. 

Por.  The  murders  !  What  murders  ? 
The  idea  of  saying  the  murders,  as 
calmly  as  I  would  "  the  sneezes  "  ! 

Oph.  Oh,  we  got  so  used  to  them. 
There  was — let  me  see  \coii7iting  on  her 
fingers\ — Ham's  grandfather,  his  father, 
his  uncle,  his  mother,  his  great-grand- 
mother :  that's  five  ;  and  my  grandmoth- 
er, my  father,  my  brother,  my  great-aunt 
— nine.  There  was  a  tenth  somewhere. 
Let  me  count  over  :  Ham's — 

Por.  Oh  no,  no :  I  can't  stand  it ! 
Who  was  the  vile  perpetrator  ? 

Oph.  \slowly\.     Ham  says — 

Por.  \yehemently\ .     Who  did  it  ? 

Oph.  Ham  says  that  is  a  question  fu- 
turity alone  will  solve ;  and  then  again  he 
says  their  fates  are  wrapt  in  gloom. 

Por.  [shuddering'].  I  should  think 
they  were  ;  but  how  you  can  talk  so  calm- 
ly about  it  passes  my  comprehension. 
[Looks  at  her  watch.]  Good  gracious  ! 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  am  going 
to  take  a  moonlight  drive  with  my  old 
suitor,  the  Prince  of  Morocco.  Heigh-ho  ! 
He  is  always  talking  about  the  beautiful 
jewels  his  wife  is  to  have.  I  sometimes 
think  he  knows  all  mine  are  pawned, 
and  does  it  to  spite  me.  Oh,  to  think 
that  I  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  property  all 


mine,  and  that  I  did  not  make  any  set- 
tlements !     [Exit. 

Oph.  Ham  says —  Oh,  she's  gone! 
Well,  she  needn't  have  been  in  such  a 
hurry.  Ham  says,  "Assume  a  virtue  if 
you  have  it  not."  Now  for  my  tea.  [Sits?^ 
Where's  the  sugar  ?  Oh,  here  it  is  !  Sweets 
to  the  sweet,  as  Ham  says  when  he  is  in 
a  good  humor.  I  do  hope  this  water- 
cure  is  going  to  do  Ham  good.  He 
certainly  was  in  an  awful  state  when  we 
left  Elsinore,  and  those  stupid  old  Dan- 
ish doctors  never  found  out  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  They  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ask  my  opinion  about  it.  I 
could  have  told  them  what  the  trouble 
was.  We  didn't  have  all  those  empty 
bottles  lying  about  the  house  for  nothing. 
I  wish  they  could  hear  some  of  his  cheer- 
ful little  soliloquies  when  he  fancies  him- 
self alone — discussing  whether  it  is  best 
to  be  or  not  to  be.  I  don't  know  which 
he  generally  decides  upon,  and  I  don't 
see  that  it  makes  much  difference.  Then 
he  loves  philosophy,  he  says,  and  thinks 
that  the  mistake  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
all  those  great  philosophers  have  made 
was  not  writing  in  verse.  So  he  does  it, 
and  makes  me  learn  it  by  heart,  so  as  to 
hear  how  it  sounds  at  a  distance.  This 
is  his  last  poem — a  fragment,  as  he  calls 
it: 

Why  ?  wherefore  thus  ?  and  whence  should  it  be  so  ? 

Oh  what  forebodes  the  mood  the  mind  must  know  ? 

But  if  'tis  thus,  and  yet  not  wholly  told. 

What  of  the  new,  the  finite,  and  the  old? 

Complete,  yet  never  measured,  all  and  each : 

Then  tell  him  what  the  rules  the  thought  must  teach. 

And  whence  the  syllogistic  meaning  high 

Which  leaves,  and  stays,  and,  pausing,  passes  by. 

Downward  for  e'er,  nor  upward  ever  more. 

How  desperately  dark  the  need  to  soar. 

While  whispers  pass,  and  silence  creeps  along. 

And  reason,  sobbing,  smiles  on  righteous  wrong ! 

[Sits^^  I  am  very  fond  of  Ham,  very, 
but  there  are  times  when  he  is  a  trying 
person  to  live  with.  For  instance,  he 
considers  himself  cleverer  than  I,  and 
that's  a  chord  he's  fond  of  harping  on 
till  it  becomes  like  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune  and  harsh,  as  he  expresses 
it;  and  if  I  open  my  eyes  a  little,  he 
curls  his  lip  scornfully  and  says,  "  There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy, 
Ophelia."     And  if  I  tell  him  some  simple 
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piece  of  news  about  the  fashions  or  our 
neighbors — anything  that  seems  a  Httle 
strange  to  me — he  remarks  indifferently, 
"  Seems,  madame  ?  Nay,  it  is  :  I  know 
not  seems."  For  instance,  when  I  told 
him  that  hoop-skirts  were  going  out,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise, 
knowing  how  he  hates  them,  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "Oh, 
what  a  falling  off  is  there  I  Be  some- 
■vhat  scantier  of  thy  maiden  presence 
then."  [^z'/j.]  So,  what  with  his  play- 
ing" very  badly  on  the  flute,  and  wanting 
me  to  keep  a  horrid  skull  on  my  dress- 
ing-table, I  do  have  my  trials. — What's 
that?  Oh,  it's  my  Lady  Macbeth.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  really  am 
getting  quite  nervous  with  all  Ham's 
dreadful  talk,  and  the  awful  way  he  has 
of  seeing  ghosts  over  one's  shoulder, 
and  wanting  to  include  them  in  the 
conversation. — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

\Rises?^     Good-evening,  my  lady  ! 

Lady  Macbeth.  Here,  sweet  Ophelia?  I 
too  seek  "  the  cup  that  cheers,  but  no  ine- 
briates," as  a  Sassenach  poet  has  it.  Sit 
doon,  lassie,  sit  doon,  [5//.?.]  My  guid- 
man  is  wi'  thine,  and  I  left  them  discoors- 
ing  anent  speerits  and  bogies,  and  a'  the 
uncanny  things  they  could  conjure  up. 

Oph.  Oh  dear  !  I  wish  Ham  wouldn't ! 
He'll  talk  about  them  to  me  all  night — 
"  To  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young 
blood,  make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start 
from  their  spheres,  thy  knotted  and  com- 
bined locks  to  part,  and  each  particular 
hair  to  stand  on  end,  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine,"  as  he  pleasantly  re- 
marks when  1  ask  him  why  he  tells  me 
such  dreadful  things. 

Lady  Mac.  Eh !  but  the  laddie  must  be 
clean  daft.  But  I  sympathize  wi'  ye,  my 
dear.  I'm  the  veriest  old  coward  in  the 
world,  and  I  could  not  go  to  my  ain  room 
just  now,  for  it's  no  more  than  a  bedlam 
wi'  that  howling  blackamoor  next  door. 

Oph.  Oh,  you  mean  Othello. 

Lady  Mac.  Indeed  I  do.  He  sits  there 
shouting  negro  melodies  mornin',  noon 
and  night. 

oph.  Ham  says  the  times  are  out  of 
tune,  and  that  Othello  is  a  jig-maker. 

Lady  Mac.    Weel,   that's  no  what  I 


should  ca'  him  mysel',  forbye  he  may 
seem  hke  ane  to  your  Hamish. 

oph.  Hamish  !  My  husband's  name 
is  not  Hamish.  I  would  not  have  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Hamish. 

Lady  Mac.  Weel,  my  dear,  it's  as  gude 
a  name  as  ony  in  Auld  Reekie ;  so  it 
maun  be  better  than  ony  in  Danemark. 
The  name  has  been  weel  kenned  in  my 
ain  family  besides.  There  were  Ham- 
ish Mackay,  and  my  mother's  great- 
uncle,  Hamish  Macgoyle,  and  my  sister- 
in-law's  second  cousin,  Hamish  Macduff, 
and  Hamish — 

Oph.  Oh  yes,  but  these  are  abstracts 
and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,  as  Ham 
says.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you, 
but  sha'n't  I  pour  you  out  a  cup  of  tea  ? 

Lady  Mac.  True,  true,  I  had  forgotten 
it.  [  They  sit.^^  Does  your  Ham  no  drink 
tea? 

Oph.  No  :  he  calls  it  weary,  stale,  flat 
and  unprofitable. 

Lady  Mac.  Bless  the  chiel !  When 
he  says  a  thing  he  means  it.  Oh  that 
Macbeth  were  loike  him  !  My  guidman 
is  a  sair  guid  man,  but,  between  our- 
selves, sweet  Ophelia,  he's  a  little  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  mickle  easy  to 
be  blown  about. 

Oph.  Yes,  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches, 
as  Ham  says. 

Lady  Mac.  Eh  !  out  upon  you  !  You 
and  Ham  are  sair  impudent,  and,  by  the 
bluid  of  the  Macfifes,  I'll  no  put  up  with 
it! 

Oph.  Oh  dear!  What  did  I  say? 
Ham's  always  telling  me  I  out-herod 
Herod,  but  indeed  I  did  not  mean  to. 

Lady  Mac.  Weel,  weel !  say  nae  mair 
about  it.  Ye're  a  silly  chiel,  and  that's 
the  truth  ;  but  I'm  a  gude-tempered  auld 
body,  in  spite  o'  a'  the  awfu'  stories  have 
been  told  about  me. 

Oph.  About  you  !  Oh,  surely,  it's  the 
very  coinage  of  your  brain,  as  Ham  says. 

Enter  Juliet. 

yul.  Oh  dear !  what  a  tempest  Ro- 
meo was  in  !  My  bosom's  lord  certainly 
did  not  sit  lightly  on  his  throne  to-night. 
— Oh,  dear  Ophelia,  what  an  age  since 
we  met !     Kiss  me,  sweet. 

Lady  Mac.  \pulling  Ophelia  s  sleeve \. 
Introduce  me,  my  dear. 
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Oph.  Lady  Macbeth  of  Dunblane  Cas- 
tle, Scotland — Mrs.  Romeo  Montague  of 
Verona. 

Jill.  What's  in  a  name  ?  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet 
or  be  as  surrounded  with  thorns. 

Oph.  Yes,  or,  as  Ham  says, 
"Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to 
clay. 
Might   stop  a  hole  to   keep   the   wind 
away." 

Jul.  Oh,  you  dear,  delicious  little 
mousie !  I  wonder  if  you  ever  know 
what  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Lady  Mac.  Just  what  I  was  wonder- 
ing of  you  both,  my  dears. 

Jul.  Ha!  ha!  Well,  however  wild 
my  own  remarks  may  be,  they  do  not 
partake  of  the  nature  of  sandwiches. 

Lady  Mac.  Sandwiches  ! 

Jul.  Yes  —  bread  and  butter  inter- 
spersed with  thick  layers  of  Ham. 

Oph.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit,  as 
Ham  says ;  but  I  don't  care.  If  you 
had  as  clever  a  husband  as  mine,  you'd 
quote  him  too. 

Enter  Portia,  hurriedly. 

For.  It's  too  much  —  much  too  much. 
Zonam  perdidit ! — zounds  and  perdition  ! 

Lady  Mac.  Mrs.  Bassanio,  you  forget 
yoursel'  and  us. 

Por.  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed.  I  men- 
tion no  names :  my  language  is  not 
actionable. 

Lady  Mac.  But  it's  very  objaction- 
able,  allow  me  to  say. 

Por.  Shake  not  your  gory  locks  at  me. 
Lady  Macbeth.  You  would  be  a  trifle 
annoyed  too  if  you  received  such  a  note 
as  this  from  your  husband,  and  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  send  it  on  a  card,  with- 
out an  envelope,  by  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco. And  I  saw  by  the  little  smile  His 
Moorish  Highness  gave  when  he  hand- 
ed it  that  he  had  read  it — the  beast!  the 
prig!  And  I  was  so  mad  with  him  that 
I  wouldn't  drive  with  him  ;  and  now  he's 
gone. 

Lady  Mac.  Weel,  never  mind,  dear. 
What  does  your  husband  say  ?  Perhaps 
he's  in  trouble. 

Por.  In  trouble !  Of  course  he's  in 
trouble.  Was  there  ever  the  day  when 
he  wasn't  in  trouble  ?    Just  listen  to  this  : 


[Peads.]  "  Dearest  Chuck  :  Antonio 
and  I  have  been  playing  rather  high  at 
loo,  and  have  been  obliged  to  go  to — go 
to — to  Baden."  To  Baden !  Why  should 
they  go  to  Baden,  I  should  like  to  know} 
Why,  it's  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth, 
and  I  shall  never  see  my  Bassanio  again ! 
[  IVceps.] 

Jul.  \ta!?ing  the  card].  There  must 
be  some  mistake  :  "  Dearest  Chuck  : 
Antonio  and  I  have  been  playing  rather 
high  at  loo,  and  have  been  obliged  to  go 
— to — to  ded  in  despair,  as  our  clothes 
have  all  been  seized  by  our  landlord," 

Por.  \seizes  tlte  card  and  reads] .  "  Fly 
to  our  rescue,  as  of  old,  with  fifty  pounds, 
and  be  sure  to  bring  my  garnet  studs,  as 
the  others  are  gone  with  the  shirt.  Thy 
captive  sweetheart,  Bassanio. — P.  S.  If 
you  can  find  an  old  set  of  studs  for  Anto- 
nio, bring  them  too."  Oh  how  dreadful ! 
Did  any  one  ever  have  such  a  husband  ? 
No  wonder  His  Highness  smiled. 

Jul.  My  dear,  comfort  yourself.  Bas- 
sanio is  nothing  to  Romeo.  How  I  wish 
I  could  meet  with  such  a  piece  of  good 
luck  !  My  captive  lord  would  wait  a  long 
time  before  I  bailed  him  out  of  that  bed. 

Lady  Mac.  Never  mind,  my  dear : 
we  all  have  our  trials.  The  best  of  hus- 
bands is  apt  at  times  to  be  a  brute ;  and 
so  lang  as  ye  keep  out  of  Will  Shake- 
speare's hands,  I  think  it  matters  little 
what  the  Prince  of  Morocco  says. 

Por.  Will  Shakespeare  ?  Who  is  he  ? 
and  what  can  he  hav.e  to  do  with  me  ? 

Jul.  Oh  do  tell  us !  and  will  he  have 
anything  to  do  with  me  ?  And  is  he 
fond  of  moonlight  ?    Is  he  coming  here  ? 

Oph.  Does  he  knit — 

Jul.  Oh,  Ophelia,  you'll  be  the  death 
of  me  yet !  What  put  that  into  your 
head.     Does  he  backstitch  ? 

oph.  I  was  going  to  say,  "  Does  he 
knit  his  brows?"  when  you  interrupted 
me.     I  love  to  see  a  man  knit  his  brows. 

Por.  But  tell  us  all  about  this  Shake- 
speare, Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Mac.  It  is  the  mon,  my  dears, 
that  has  written  a'  the  vile  bianders 
aboot  me. 

All.  About  you  ? 

Lady  Mac.  Yes.  He  is  a  pettifogging 
young  scamp  wha  just  gaes  about  poking 
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his  nose  into  people's  most  private  affairs, 
finds  out  about  them  fra  servants  and 
sic-hke,  and  writes  all  the  dreadful 
stories  he  hears  into  juggles  or  plays. 

Oph.  Dear  me  !  how  odd  ! 

Lady  Mac.  It's  a  bad  business  altogeth- 
er, my  dears.  Last  summer  he  war  in 
Scotland,  stopping  at  asma'  inn  that  lies 
between  the  castle  and  Birnam  Wood.  I 
had  gaen  to  a  bit  of  a  ba'  gi'en  by  my 
Lady  Macduff —  one  of  the  Macduffs  of 
Gower,  relations  o'  the  Macphersons  and 
the  Macblanes — but  my  lord  war  waiting 
at  The  Three  Witches,  as  the  inn  is  ca'd, 
for  a  letter  from  puir  Billie  Duncan,  that 
shot  himself  afterward  looking  down  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun.  There  o'  night  cam 
young  Shakespeare,  and  offers  to  my  lord, 
whom  he  didna  ken  at  all,  a  drink  for 
every  bit  of  news  of  the  great  folk  at  the 
castle.  My  lord  was  delighted  with  the 
joke,  but  he  soon  becam'  muddled,  and 
there  's  nae  telling  what  he  didna  say,  for 
I  hear  that  in  the  morning  the  young  man 
left  in  high  speerits. 

Jill.  But  did  you  ever  see  what  he 
wrote  ? 

Oph.  Yes,  as  Ham  says,  unfold  thy 
tale.     Did  you  see  it  ? 

Lady  Mac.  See  it,  my  dears  !  I  should 
think  I  did.  I  could  scarcely  sleep  for 
a  week  at  the  account  of  my  ain  doings. 
I  can  see  mysel'  noo  cooming  down  the 
great  ha'  of  the  castle  wi'  a  candle  in 
my  hand,  crying,  "  Out  damned  spot ! 
out,  I  say! — One,  two :  why,  then  'tis 
time  to  do  it. — Hell  is  murky  ! — Fie,  my 
lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none 
can  call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have 
had  so  much  blood  in  him  ?" 

Oph.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
defend  us  !  as  Ham  says. 

Jul.  Well,  I  shall  never  sit  on  a  bal- 
cony alone  after  this. 

Ljidy  Mac.  And  then  I  gae  on  wi'  "The 
thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  :  where  is  she 
now?"  Whilk,  ye  ken,  war  the  veriest 
nonsense  for  my  ainsel'  to  ask. 

Por.  Not  at  all.  Many  cases  of  the 
same  kind  have  occurred.  They  are 
generally  called  lapsus  linguce,  or  cases 
of  lapsed  identity. 


Lady  Mac.  "What!  will  these  hands 
ne'er  be  clean  ? — No  more  of  that,  my 
lord,  no  more :  you  mar  all  with  this 
starting."  Whilk,  I'm  sure,  ony  ane 
might  ha'  done  wi'  sma'  blame  to  him. 
yiil.  How  perfectly  awful!  I  feel  as 
cold  as  ice. 

Oph.  Yes,  all  hugger  -  mugger,  as 
Ham's  poor  uncle  used  to  say. 

Lady  Mac.  "  Here's  the  smell  of  the 
blood  still :  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand."  Whilk 
is  the  greatest  nonsense  of  a',  for  I  have 
never  used  ony  but  Rob  Roy's  ain  tar 
soap,  and  that  would  ha'  done  the  busi- 
ness in  a  twinkling. 

Oph.  Why,  yes,  'twould  be  as  easy 
as  lying,  as  Ham  says. 

Jul.  Well,  if  those  are  the  sentiments 
of  your  husband,  Ophelia,  all  I  can  say  is — 
Por.  These  interruptions  are  unseemly. 
Lady  Mac.    And  then   conimM^s  wi' 
gibberish  sic  as  this : 
"  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep 
no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  inno- 
cent sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve 

of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  la- 
bor's bath, 
Balm    of   hurt   minds,  great   Nature's 

second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.'  " 
Oph.  Well,  proceed,  as  Ham  says. 
L^ady  Mac.  "Still  it  cried,  'Sleep  no 
more!'  to  all  the  house: 
*  Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  there- 
fore Cawdor 
Shall  sleep   no   more :    Macbeth  shall 

sleep  no  more.'  " 
Forbye  it  mocht  have  added,  "  Malcolm 
and  Donald  and  Hay  and  Macnulty,  and 
a'  the  rest  of  the  household,  baith  male 
and  female;"  for  when  my  guidman  did 
begin  to  snore  there  war  nae  mair  rest 
for  onybody. 

Jul.  What  is  it  all  about  ? 
Lady  Mac.    Murder,    my    clear  —  the 
vilest,  blackest  murder,  wi'  not   a  sax- 
pence  worth  o'  gain  for  onybody. 

Por.  But  does  he  dare  accuse  you  of 
nisi  prius — I  would  say  murder — in  the 
first  degree  ? 
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Lady  Mac.  Puir  Macbeth's  the  cat's- 
paw,  but  I  get  a'  the  credit  o'  the  deed. 

Jul.  O  flesh!  flesh!  how  art  thou 
falsified !  as  my  Ham,  commonly  known 
as  Romeo,  says. 

Oph.  But  I  don't  understand.  Who 
killed  who  ? 

■Jul.  Oh,  they  all  fought  one  another 
From  the  attic  to  the  bats, 
Till  each  had  killed  the  other. 
Like  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

Lady  Mac.  Mrs.  Montague  ! 

Por.  But,  dear  Lady  Macbeth,  you 
have  never  explained  what  this  young 
man  has  to  do  with  me.  Noli  me  tan- 
gere — he  knows  me  not. 

Oph.  Yes,  as  Ham  says,  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  this  mystery. 

Lady  Mac.  My  dears,  ye  hae  a'  heerd 
what  this  young  man  wrote  o'  me.  I 
only  wish  to  pit  ye  on  your  guard :  the 
young  man  is  here  ! 

All.  Here? 

Jul.  The  wretch ! — Still,  a  man's  a 
man,  and  from  a  balcony  point  of  view 
may  be  worth  cultivating.     [Aside.] 

Lady  Mac.  Here,  collecting  mateeriels 
for  new  plays.  My  lord's  gilly  saw  him 
this  mornin',  and  recognized  him ;  and 
he  has  been  a'ready  questionin'  the  sair- 
vants. 

Por.  Oh,  the  dreadful  creature ! 

Oph.  O  cursed  spite  ! 

Jul.  The  designing  villain  ! 

Por.  What  will  he  say  about  me  ? 

Oph.  And  me  ? 

Jul.  And  me  ? 

All.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Jul.  Bribe  him. 

Oph.  Drown  him. 

Por.  Prosecute  him. 

Lady  Mac.  Let  us  send  him  a  notice 
instantly  to  quit  these  premises.  Stop !  I 
have  my  note-book  somewhere.  \Goes  to 
the  tadle.]  How  shall  we  begin  ?  "  Sir !" 
[  They  all  begin  dictating  together^ 

Por.  "Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
ladies  you  have  so  maligned,  and  are 
about  so  to  malign,  do  protest  in  toto,  or 
teetotally,  against  such  proceedings,  acM, 
far  from  being  the  defenceless  and  help- 
less creatures  that  you  appear  to  consid- 
er them,  are  quite  capable  of  defending 
themselves  to  the  last  gasp.     Nemo  re- 


pente  fuit  turpissimus — you  will  repent 
your  temerity." 

Jul.  "Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  you 
are  a  horrid  old  screech-owl,  for  whom 
wringing  your  neck  would  be  a  long  sight 
too  good  ;  and  if  I  tell  my  Romeo  what 
you  are  up  to,  you  had  better  have  your 
head  done  up  in  cotton  batting,  as  there 
is  not  a  boot  or  shoe  in  the  establishment 
that  will  not  take  its  turn  in  whizzing  at 
your  empty  old  pate.  If  you  do  not  con- 
sider this  language  forcible  enough,  al- 
low me  to  inform  you — " 

Oph.  "  I  will  speak  daggers  to  thee, 
but  use  none,  as  Ham  says,  and,  as  Ham 
also  says,  bring  me  to  the  test,  and  I  the 
matter  will  reword,  which  madness  would 
gambol  from.  Shakespeare,  for  love  of 
grace,  lay  not  such  flattering  unction  to 
thy  soul !  For  does  not  Ham  further  say, 
'  How  absolute  the  knave  is  !  We  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will 
undo  us.'     Therefore,  sirrah — " 

Lady  Mac.  Ladies  !  ladies  !  have  pity 
on  me !     One  at  a  time. 

All.  Read  us  what  you  have  written. 

Lady  Mac.  "Sir!"  —  I  never  caught 
another  word  except  Ham. 

Por.  "Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
ladies  you  have  so  maligned — " 

Jul.  "You  are  a  horrid  old  screech- 
owl,  for  whom  wringing  your  neck  would 
be  a  long  sight  too  good — " 

Oph.  "I  will  speak  daggers  to  thee, 
but  use  none,  as  Ham  says — " 

Por.  "  They  do  protest  in  toto — that  is, 
teetotally  —  against  such  proceedings, 
and,  far  from  being  the  defenceless 
creatures — " 

Jul.  "  If  I  tell  my  Romeo  what  you 
are  up  to,  you  had  better  have  your 
head  done  up  in  cotton  batting,  as 
there — " 

Oph.  "  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which 
madness  would  gambol  from.  Shake- 
speare, for  love  of  grace — " 

Por.  "Are  quite  capable  of  defending 
themselves  to  the  last  gasp — " 

Jul.  "As  there  is  not  a  boot  or  shoe 
that  would  not  take  its  turn  in  whizzing 
by  your  empty  old  pate — " 

oph.  "For,  as  Ham  further  says, 
'  We  must  speak  by  the  card,  or  equivo- 
cation will  undo  us — *  " 
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Por.  "Nemorepente  fuit  turpissimus — 
you  will  repent  your  temerity." 

Lady  Mac.  Well,  hear  what  I  have 
written — I  hope  it  is  clear:  "Sir!  Allow 
me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  a  horrid 
old  screech-owl,  for  whom  wringing  your 
neck  would  be  a  long  sight  too  good.  I 
will  speak  daggers  to  thee,  but  use  none, 
as  Ham  says,  so  you  had  better  have 
your  head  done  up  in  cotton  batting, 
as  madness  would  gambol  from  Shake- 
speare. Incapable  to  the  last  gasp  of  a 
boot  or  a  shoe  whizzing  by  your  empty 
old  pate,  you  had  better,  as  Ham  further 
says,  repeat  your  severity." — No,  no,  this 
will  never  do.  I  will  write  the  protest 
my  ainsel',  and  then  you  and  a'  the 
other  ladies  in  the  house  can  sign  it. 
We  will  send  it  to  the  young  man,  and 
if  he  takes  no  notice,  but  gaes  on  malign- 
ing us  in  this  dreadful  way,  we  will  print 
our  own  defence. 

Jul.  But  stop !  Suppose  the  ever- 
captious  world 


Refuse  to  list    the  thunders  we    have 
hurled  ? 
Po7'.  Oh,  when  arrested  in  the  name 
of  law, 
They  must  attend — mutatis  cases — 

Jul.  \interrupiing\.  Pshaw! 

If  we  would  seek  the  public's  ear  to  win, 
We  must  secure  their  favor — 

Lady  Mac.  I'll  begin. 

Oph.  No,  no  :  let  me.    \To  audience ?[ 
If  thus  maligned  I  am. 
Report  me  and  my  cause  aright — 

Jul.  [interrupting].  Says  Ham. 

But  still  th'  advice  is  good,  and  to  fulfill 

it— 

Lady  Mac.  My    dear,    'twould    only 

scotch  the  snake,  not  kill  it. 

Stand  boldly  forth,  give  the  young  man 

the  lie. 
And  still  the  worst  that  he  can  do  defy. 
If  we've  your  favor  now  for  all  that's 

past, 
We'll  trust  that  favor  when  we  speak  at 
last. 
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Hail  to  posterity  ! 

Hail,  future  men  of  Germanopolis  I 
Let  the  youn^  (generations  yet  to  be 
Look  kindly  upon  this. 
From   the   Latin  of  Fnincis   Daniel    Pastorius,    in    the    "  Ger- 
mnntown  Records,^'  1688. 

THE  "  prophetic  soul"  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
"  dreaming  on  things  to  come,"  saw,  no  doubt, 
a  fair  town  arising  where  he  had  first  found 
only  woods  and  watercourses  and  laid  out  a 
settlement  along  a  mere  Indian  foot-path 
winding  through  laurel-bushes.  But,  were 
bis  disembodied  spirit  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  ministrations  and  behold 
what  two  centuries  have  accomplished  for  his  "  Germanopolis,"  he  might — that  is, 
if  he  still  judged  by  the  mortal  gauge  of  skill  and  effort — feel  a  glad  amazement  at 
the  wisdom  of  his  own  foresight.  Nor  would  he  encounter  any  rude  shock  of 
surprise  at  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  ;  for  not  much  of  what  was  ancient 
and  time-honored  in  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  has  been  swept  away  by 
modern  innovations.  Little  has  needed  to  be  crowded  out  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  Not  only  have  all  the  characteristic  features  which  gave  beauty  to 
the  landscape  been  preserved,  but  their  effect  has  been  heightened  by  the  open- 
ing of  fresh  vistas  and  the  added  human  interest  of  pretty  and  comfortable 
habitations. 

The  site  of  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  was  extremely  well  chosen,  both 
with  a  view   to  their  own   internal  resources    and   to   their    becoming    the    sub- 
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urb  of  a  populous  city.  The  outlying 
region,  from  the  first,  naturally  belonged 
to  Philadelphia,  being  placed  on  a  long 
ridge  rising  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  extending  between  the  valley  of  the 
Wissahickon  and  a  wide  rolling  plain 
bordered  by  the  Chelten  Hills  and  other 
heights, — a  ridge  along  which  the  ascent 
is  so  gradual  that  it  is  only  after  reaching 
the  eminence  of  Chestnut  Hill,  and  see- 
ing the  noble  view  it  commands  far  across 
the  Whitemarsh  valley  to  the  distant  hills 
withdrawn  into  haze,  that  one  realizes 
the  height  of  the  elevation  attained.  Ger- 
mantown  Road,  ten  miles  long,  runs  in 
a  tolerably  straight  line  through  this 
populous  suburb,  dividing  it  longitudi- 
nally into  two  sections,  while  two  rail- 
roads, one  of  them  nearly  the  oldest  in 
the  country  and  the  other  still  unfin- 
ished, intersecting  each  other  at  the  start 
and  nearly  meeting  at  the  terminus, 
form  a  loop  that  skirts  and  engirdles  the 
whole.  This  region  is  laid  out  in  squares, 
street  after  street  diversified  and  made 
beautiful  with  houses  whose  architecture 
runs  into  such  striking  irregularities  that 
it  creates  a  fresh  interest  from  its  very 
contrasts  ;  while,  with  all  this  adherence 
to  the  accepted  forms  which  a  thickly- 
settled  community  necessitates,  one  is 
within  reach  of  a  rural  country  full  of 
the  most  delightful  pictures.  An  infin- 
ity of  by-roads  diverge  from  Township 
Line,  each  leading  toward  the  breezy 
hills,  through  woodlands  and  pastures, 
hedges  of  brier  and  hawthorn,  and 
fields  of  grain,  in  a  grand  sweep  of 
curve  which  in  its  downward  course 
takes  in  the  Wissahickon  road.  To 
have  a  thing  of  beauty  like  the  Wissa- 
hickon for  a  joy  forever  is  in  itself  a 
priceless  possession  for  Germantown  and 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  more  so  that  the 
romantic  features  of  the  stream  and  its 
surroundings  are  likely  to  remain  for- 
ever what  they  are  now,  secure  against 
the  accidents  of  time.  Belonging,  as 
the  creek  now  does,  to  Fairmount  Park, 
and  no  longer  forced  to  be  lashed  by 
water-wheels  and  broken  up  to  make 
water-falls  and  weirs,  the  same  sanctifica- 
tion  and  peace  which  the  early  settlers 
found  in  its  shady  retreats  when  they 


used  it  for  a  baptistery  may  be  found  in 
its  lovely  haunts  still.  The  masses  of  hem- 
locks, oaks,  chestnuts,  and  maples  which 
overhang  the  stream,  clothing  the  steep 
ramparts  which  rise  above  it  from  base 
to  top,  are  not  to  be  ravished  and  spoiled 
by  lumbermen  and  tanners.  They  are 
inviolate,  and  nature  has  set  her  seal  upon 
them  and  made  them  rich  in  beauty. 

Although  the  community  which  Pas- 
torius  planted  grew  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity and  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
currents  of  change,  a  liking  for  the 
serious,  the  substantial,  the  permanent, 
always  remained  with  them,  and  has 
never  been  lost.  Accordingly,  the  rug- 
ged architecture  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
their  cement  and  stucco,  their  imperish- 
able stone  walls,  have  remained  to  give 
dignity  of  motive  and  truth  of  senti- 
ment to  the  prodigality  of  modern  fancy 
and  the  many-sided  varieties  of  expres- 
sion which  modern  life  embodies.  A 
beautiful  town  cannot  be  created  off-hand. 
It  requires,  in  the  first  place,  generation 
after  generation  of  people  abiding  in  the 
same  place  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
picturesque  in  art  and  life.  Nature 
withdraws  herself  from  all  crude  and 
hasty  processes,  and  is  slow  in  her  ad- 
hesion to  man's  undertakings.  She 
must  be  propitiated  by  long  and  patient 
service  before  she  approaches  his  habi- 
tations after  once  being  driven  away. 
The  best  landscape-gardener  cannot  in- 
duce her  to  advance  a  step  beyond  her 
dainty  inclination.  But,  most  fortu- 
nately. Germantown  settlers  were  never 
foes  to  nature,  and  invaded  as  little  as 
might  be  her  ancient  solitudes  with  axe 
or  brand.  Thus  the  grand  and  stead- 
fast forms  of  the  old  trees  have  gone  on 
lifting  their  stately  tops  high  in  air,  re- 
newing their  strength  and  beauty  year 
by  year  by  their  deep  and  inscrutable 
processes,  until,  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
changes  going  on  at  their  feet,  they  find 
themselves  without  protest  bending  over 
the  dwellings  of  men.  In  many  of  the 
park-like  grounds  of  the  new  places  one 
comes  upon  a  gush  of  blue  wood-violets 
along  the  sod  and  finds  tufts  of  anemones 
and  hepaticas  at  the  roots  of  the  great 
oaks  and  chestnuts. 
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The  new  Germantown  which  has 
grown  up  against  the  background  of 
the  old  is  a  many-sided  place.  Since 
everything  has  been  wrought  in  stone  or 
stucco,  one  may  study  to  advantage  the 


various  phases  of  architecture,  beginning 
at  the  earliest  period,  when  all  the  houses 
had  pent-roofs  running  above  the  lower 
doors  and  windows.  These  pent-roofs 
were  no  doubt  intended  as  a  shelter  from 


the  weather.  Shake- 
speare makes  more  than 
one  mention  of  them  : 


This  is  the  pent-house  under  which  Lo- 
renzo 
Desired  us  to  make  stand, 


Gratiano  says,  when  assisting  his  friend 
to  despoil  the  rich  Jew  of  his  ducats 
and  his  daughter.  These  houses,  well 
planned  and  substantially  built,  were 
gradually  improved  into  a  style  that 
left  little  to  be  desired  so  far  as  the 
aspect  of  dignity  and  tranquillity  was 
concerned.  They  were  succeeded  by  an 
entirely  unpretentious  form,  that  of  a 
long,  low,  comfortable  homestead,  many- 
windowed,  which,  with  ivy  and  other 
creepers,  took  on  peculiar  picturesque- 
ness  when  well  set  with  fine  trees  about 
it.  A  striving  for  the  classic  brought 
Grecian  porticos  and  columns  into 
occa.sional  play  ;  then  followed  the 
ecclesiastical,  or  Gothic,  with  elaborate 
roof-supports,  filigreed  and  with  ara- 
besque ornamentation,  while  some  fancy 
for  the  striking  and  romantic  suggested 
towers  and  pinnacles,  until  the  mansard 
roof  carried  all  architects  and  builders 
along  with  it  for  a  time.  At  least  one 
place    in    Germantown    shows    a    clear 


MR.  T.  M.  Stewart's  house,  chestnut  hill. 

study  of  Italian  architecture,  and,  with 
its  wide  expanse  of  front,  its  turrets  and 
high  campanile,  where  a  silver-voiced 
clock  chimes  the  hour,  produces  a  very 
stately  appearance.  This  breadth  of 
eifect  gained  in  connection  with  avenues 
and  shrubberies  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  country-houses,  which  should  be 
wrought  into  the  very  speech  of  the 
landscape.  A  good  instance  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Wright,  on  Township  Line,  where 
every  part  of  the  building  tells,  each 
gable,    bow,    projection,    and    chimney 
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standing  out  and  helping  by  every  angle 
and  variation  to  produce  a  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  closely-neighboring  oaks 
and  chestnuts. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  prevalent  fash- 
ion of  architecture  can  be  equally  well 
handled  among  trees  and  among  rows 
of  houses.  The  renaissance  of  the  old 
English,  attended  by  the  various  modi- 
fications of  the  "  Queen  Anne"  or  the 
"  Free  Classic,"  was  a  happy  event  for 
places  like  Germantown  and  Chestnut 
Hill,  where  not  only  are  there  admi- 
rable sites,  but  neither  architect  nor 
builder  desires  any  cheapening  of  effects. 
This  style  possesses,  indeed,  marvellous 
facilities  for  adaptation  :  it  may  be  used 
to  renovate  and  modernize  any  kind  of 
house ;  it  may  be  given  with  good  effect 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  whether 
on  a  street  crowded  among  others  or  in 
an  isolated  position  among  trees  and 
lawns.  It  offers  not  only  the  greatest 
varieties  of  accepted  forms  to  the  archi- 
tect, but  allows  him  as  well  individual 
and  poetic  expression  of  his  own  taste, 
and  is  so  pliant  to  the  hand  of  a  master 
that  the  most  widely  differing  elements, 
seemingly  foreign  and  even  antagonistic, 
may  be  merged  in  it  with  the  happiest 
effect. 

Nothing  could  better  show  the  whim 
and  the  paradox  which  lurk  in  the  mean- 
ings of  this  architectural  renaissance 
than  the  house  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Stewart, 
at  Chestnut  Hill.  It  stands  on  a  slope 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  broad, 
slow  rise  of  the  valley  toward  the  hills, 
and  has  room  to  show  itself  from  many 
points  of  view,  each  of  which  discloses 
new  features.  It  is  the  lightest  and 
airiest  of  Queen  Anne  houses,  its  red 
roof  broken  into  every  striking  irregu- 
larity which  turret  and  gable  can  make; 
and  this  villa  is  planted  as  it  were  on 
the  battlemented  walls  of  a  mediaeval 
castle,  whose  stone  parapets  frown  over 
the  narrow  slits  which  make  the  lower 
windows.  A  high  chimney  of  gray 
stone,  its  whole  length  visible,  in  itself 
a  fine  feature  of  the  structure,  makes 
one  corner  ;  a  stately  arch,  fit  for  a  port- 
cullis, adds  the  rich  effect  which  only  an 
arch  can  give,  and  deepens  the  impression 


of  great  massiveness  running  counter  to 
the  delicate  modern  prettiness  of  concep- 
tion. Whence  we  may  gather  that  there 
exist  no  fixed  laws  in  modern  architec- 
ture, and  that  we  may  expect  almost 
every  modification  of  form  which  senti- 
ment, circumstances,  and  individual  taste 
may  suggest  when  offered  entire  free 
play.  Two  houses  on  Green  Street, 
Germantown,  said  to  have  been  modelled 
after  some  ancient  houses  in  Chester, 
England,  furnish  an  instance  of  the 
worth  of  a  revival  which  breaks  up 
the  uniformity  of  a  regular  street  with 
striking  and  picturesque  form  and 
agreeable  color,  without  the  heighten- 
ing effect  of  a  fine  position  and  spacious 
grounds. 

The  Queen  Anne  style  affords  ample 
opportunities  for  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern art,  and  flatters  at  every  point  the 
vagaries  of  that  very  fluctuating  princi- 
ple called  aesthetic  taste.  It  is  at  once 
simple  and  intricate.  It  permits  entire 
plainness,  yet  may  be  carried  out  with 
the  costly  details  which  endear  it  to 
those  who  love  domestic  magnificence. 
Its  leading  idea  is  not  to  treat  the  essen- 
tial details  of  buildings  too  meagrely, 
but  to  give  poetry  to  a  door  or  a  win- 
dow, to  enrich  the  fireplace,  not  only  to 
lend  charm  to  the  little  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, but  to  make  them  useful ;  to  show 
the  chimney  outside,  breaking  it  up  into 
various  shafts,  not  disregarding  the 
claims  of  a  single  flue ;  to  give  all  em- 
bellishment real  beauty  by  making  it 
rest  upon  a  basis  of  propriety  and  actual 
worth.  Other  houses  appear  in  com- 
parison to  have  been  built  to  wander 
about  in,  lost  and  comfortless,  while  the 
Queen  Anne  house  seems  peculiarly  fitted 
to  settle  down  and  live  in. 

These  houses — in  brick  and  stone, 
sometimes  partly  timbered,  with  con- 
trasting effects  of  stone,  brick,  and  tiles, 
with  stacks  of  chimneys  and  roofs  di- 
versified with  every  quaint  device  to 
break  their  monotony — may  be  seen  to 
unique  advantage  lifted  on  the  slopes 
and  knolls  of  Germantown  and  Chest- 
nut Hill,  where  there  is  ample  room 
for  dwellings  to  gain  some  imaginative 
expression,  with  a  background  of  fine 
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scenery  which  they  help  to  reveal  in  new 
aspects.'  AVith  plenty  of  forest-trees, 
luxuriant  ivy,  and  other  creepers  which 
clasp  the  stone  to  their  heart,  most  of 
these  houses  seem  almost  to  belong  to 
the  soil,  and  do  not  aggressively  claim 
recognition  as  an  individual  and  personal 
assumption  of  taste. 

School-House  Lane — or,  in  the  more 
common  abbreviated  form,  School  Lane — 
may  be  easily  conceded  to  be  the  finest 
street  to  be  found  in  a  region  of  fine  streets. 
A  pleasing  picture  meets  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  something  in  the  effect  of  the 
whole  gives  an  impression  of  its  being 
completed    and    serene,  —  of    being   far 


removed  from  the  sordid  and  annoying 
incidents  of  vulgar  every-day  life.  The 
lofty,  silent  colonnades  of  trees  which 
spread  their  branches  over  the  wide 
lawns  seem  to  sleep  and  to  enfold  in 
their  day-dream  the  porticoed  and  bow- 
windowed  houses,  like  the  palace  of  the 
sleeping  princess.  One  longs  to  speak 
the  magical  word  and  see  the  day-dream 
end, — to  see  the  trees  toss  their  boughs, 
children  and  dogs  run  riot  over  the 
smoothly-cut  grass,  or  a  party  in  archer's 
green  move  along  the  shady  precincts 
and  let  fly  their  arrows  into  the  pleasant 
distances.  These  fine  estates,  running 
back  to  the  Wissahickon.  are,  in  a  ma- 
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jority  of  instances,  the  country-residences 
of  Philadelphia  people.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  town  in  winter  and 
Germantown  in  summer  made  up  the 
Philadelphian's  year ;  but  often  enough 
now  a  two  months'  residence  in  Ger- 
mantown in-  May  and  June  is  followed 
by  a  flight  to  Newport,  the  White 
Mountains,  or  the  Catskills,  until  Oc- 
tober, when  life  in  the  suburb  is  again 
taken  up  until  cold  weather  comes. 

Manheim  Street  creates  a  different  im- 
pression from  that  of  School  Lane.  Al- 
though houses  and  trees  are  only  a  little 
less  fine,  they  have  a  more  naive  and  ; 
"homey"  look.  The  lawns  are  bright 
with  tennis-parties,  and  the  houses  seem 
to  be  lived  in  all  the  year  round.  Two 
other  characteristic  streets  of  German- 
town  are  Tulpehocken  Street  and  Walnut 
Lane,  both  well  shaded  and  brightened 
with  color,  variety,  and  picturesqueness. 


HOl'SE     OF     MR.    F.    J.     KIMBALL,      SCHOOL     LANE, 
GKRMANTOWN — WINTER   A'lEW. 

Walnut  Lane,  which  bridges  the  ravine 
of  the  water-works  and  commands  the 
fine  landscape  opening  to  the  west,  is,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  become  more  populous 
and  more  improved  from  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  new  railroad. 

The  present  tendency  of  Americans  to 
imitate  English  houses,  English  modes 
of  living,  and  English  forms  of  recrea- 
tion does  not  so  much  account  for  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  an  English  country 
neighborhood  in  Germantown  and  Chest- 
nut Hill  as  the  mental  bias  of  people 
with  ample  domestic  ease  and  small  taste 
for    merely    frivolous    gayeties.      Thus, 
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riding,  driving,  and  paying  visits  at  wide 
distances,  and  games  on  the  field  and 
lawn,  naturally  become  the  occupations 
and  amusements.  The  mildness  and  ap- 
titude of  the  climate,  too,  have  naturally 
much  to  do  with  these  habits  of  out- 
of-door  exercises.  Then,  with  the  close 
vicinity  of  Fairmount  Park  and  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Wissahickon  road,  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  a  swift  gallop  or 
a  leisurely  canter,  it  is  not  strange  that 
good  horsemanship  is  not  a  rare  accom- 
plishment. 

Practised  riders  seldom  rest  content 
without  putting  some  added  stimulus  of 
the  race  or  the  hunt  into  their  exercise. 
The  spirited  and  exciting  game — as  it 
may  be  called — of  "  Hare  and  Hounds" 
offers  the  delights  of  the  chase,  with 
none  of  its  drawbacks.  All  the  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  time-honored  "  meet" 
is  realized  at  the  gathering  of  the  horse- 
men and  horsewomen  who  belong  to  the 
Grermantown  "  Hare  and  Hounds."  A 
fine  place,  with  a  pretty  house  of  gray 
stone,  a  jutting  roof  with  pinnacles,  tur- 
rets, and  gables,  its  grounds  about  plant- 
ed with  spreading  trees  whose  shadows 
creep  all  day  along  the  close-cropped 
lawn,  is  always  a  pleasant  object,  whether 
amid  the  greenery  of  summer  or  the  fly- 
ing clouds  of  a  spring  day.  But  it  can 
never  be  as  beautiful  as  in  autumn, 
when  the  masses  of  foliage  of  tree  and 
vine  and  creeper  are  all  changed  and 
brightened  into  gradations  of  rich  tints 
for  which  there  is  no  name,  and  the 
light  seems  to  come  as  much  from  the 
crimson  and  golden  leaves  as  from  above. 
To  have  this  vivid  color  heightened  by 
the  "pink"  coats  of  the  men  as  they 
gather  to  the  meet,  and  the  radiant 
faces  of  the  fairer  equestrians  as  they 
ride  up  singly  or  in  pairs,  their  horses 
full  of  spirit,  tossing  their  heads  and 
snufling  recognition  of  their  competitors 
in  the  race  for  which  they  are  eager, 
makes  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  to  be 
imagined.  Groups  gather  together  and 
exchange  greetings,  the  blithe  voices 
mingling  with  the  pawing  of  the  horses 
and  the  clamp  of  their  hoofs  and  the 
laugh  and  talk  of  the  people  in  the  car- 
riages, who  have  taken  their  afternoon 


drive  to  see  the  hounds  "  throw  off." 
The  hares  have  been  allowed  a  good 
start,  and  the  horses,  which  have  been 
backing  and  rearing,  with  leaps  and  cur- 
vetings,  in  their  revolt  at  the  curb,  grow 
more  and  more  alive  every  moment :  a 
tremor  runs  along  their  glossy  coats, 
their  ears  are  pricked  up  eager  for  the 
starting-signal.  And  now  at  last  they 
are  off,  starting  with  a  wild  gallop 
down  the  avenue  or  across  the  grounds 
to  the  breezy  uplands,  where  the  winds 
rush  forward  to  greet  the  riders  with 
a  bluff  freedom,  across  woodlands  and 
pastures,  by  fields  where  patches  of  yel- 
low stubble  alternate  with  the  brown 
furrows  freshly  turned  for  the  winter 
grain,  between  hedge-rows  red  with  su- 
mach and  the  hips  of  brier-roses  and 
white  with  the  starry  nebulae  of  the 
wild  seeded  clematis.  Then  comes  the 
ride  home  along  the  pleasant  roads  when 
the  sun  is  well  down  in  the  west,  and 
only  the  tops  of  the  reddened  and 
golden  trees  hold  the  final  beams,  and 
the  spirit  of  twilight  silence  takes  pos- 
session of  the  landscape.  All  these  are 
pleasant  experiences,  and  have  given  the 
riders  a  fine  hour.  Not  even  the  "  hares  ' 
are  worse  off  for  the  lively  chase  they 
have  endured.  The  ground-squirrel 
may  have  popped  into  his  hole  a  moment 
sooner  at  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
hoofs,  and  the  gray  rabbit  have  crouched 
closer  in  the  grass  :  no  other  harm  has 
been  done. 

Autumn  is  also  the  great  cricket- 
season,  and  gives  prominence  to  Ger- 
mantown's  distinction  in  possessing  two 
cricket-grounds, — one  the  "  German  town 
Cricket-Ground,"  which  is  on  a  fine  pla- 
teau that  formerly  belonged  to  the  great 
estate  of  Stenton,  and  is  the  best  in 
the  United  States ;  and  the  other,  the 
"  Young  America,"  which  possesses 
quite  unique  advantages  of  its  own. 
Both  have  been  managed  with  a  view 
to  foster  and  promote  a  love  of  out-of- 
door  sports,  which  might  at  the  same 
time  be  surrounded  and  supported  by  the 
best  influences  and  kept  entirely  free 
from  all  the  graceless  and  lawless  ele- 
ments which  too  often  invade  any  con- . 
tests   of  skill   in    the    neighborhood  of 
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great  cities.  P^very  variety  of  game  in 
which  a  ball  may  be  used  is  played  at 
the  Young  America  Cricket- Ground. 
Just  as  the  heavenly  bodies  swing  and 
revolve  through  space,  their  little  anti- 
type, the  ball,  is  made  to  toss  and  curve 
and  dart  and  whirl  and  soar  with  each 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  which 


hand  and  bat  and  foot  and  mallet  and 
cue  and  racket  can  exert.  The  ball  has, 
in  fact,  a  merry  life  of  it  all  over  this 
round  earth,  and  nowhere  a  merrier  one 
than  in  the  games  of  base-ball,  cricket, 
lawn-tennis,  lacrosse,  and  croquet  played 
through  the  year  on  the  fine  grounds  of 
the  "  Young  America."     Nor  is  the  ball 
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always  wielded  by  the  sterner  sex  :  Mon- 
day is  "  Ladies'  Day," — a  graceful  con- 
cession to  social  observance,  and  one  that 
has  endeared  the  Cricket  Club  as  much 
to  its  fair  adherents  as  to  its  actual  sup- 
porters. Then  rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes, 
and  coquettish  costumes  are  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
come  to  the  front,  swift  of  limb,  light 
of  movement,  darting  with  the  grace 
and  rapidity  of  birds 

To  match  their  rackets  to  these  balls. 

Unbribed  Atalantas  are  these  joyous 
young  creatures,  who  cannot  be  overtaken 
by  the  fleetest  male  pursuers.  In  fact, 
the  wide,  smooth  lawns  of  Germantown 
and  Chestnut  Hill  have  given  such  ample 
opportunities  for  steady  practice  to  the 
fair  contestants  with  racket  and  ball  that 
they  are    not   easily  to  be   eclipsed    at 


lawn-tennis,  and  may  hold  a  tournament 
against  the  world. 

A\\  Philadelphia  and  its  outlying 
region  know  the  Germantown  Cricket- 
Ground  on  the  days  of  the  great 
matches,  when  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
crowd  to  the  grand  stand,  where  there 
is  a  flutter  of  bright  feminine  raiment 
and  the  murmur  of  gay  voices  buzzing 
flirtation  and  gossip.  So  wide  a  sweep 
is  commanded  by  the  eye  at  Stenton,  so 
unconfined  is  the  sense  of  space,  that 
even  without  a  game  in  progress  it  is 
pleasant  on  an  October  day  to  watch  the 
boundless  dome  of  sky,  with  its  soft, 
white,  fleecy  clouds  resting  at  an  im- 
mense height,  with  openings  between 
into  great  aerial  lakes  which  seem  like 
rifts  into  heaven  itself.  There  is  an 
especial  charm  in  the  scene  to  those  who 
love  the  open  air.       But    the   riveting 
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point  of  the  picture  is  likely  to  be  half- 
way across  the  expanse  of  pale-green 
turf,  where  the  wickets  are  guarded. 
Everybody  loves  to  watch  a  game.  One 
of  our  great  army  generals  was  seen  once 
noting  with  deep  interest  a  trial  of  speed 
between  two  indifferent  horses,  and  was 
asked  if  he  cared  for  races.  "  Madam," 
replied  the  general,  in  his  terse,  crisp 
way,  "  I  love  anything  in  which  there 
is  a  contest."  And  at  the  cricket- 
grounds  there  is  likely  to  be  a  super- 
added thrill  of  interest  if  the  match 
be  an  international  one.  Patriotism, 
sentiment,  and  a  strong  esprit  de  corps 
of  course  throw  the  balance  of  feeling 
on  the  side  of  the  American  players ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  what 
the  score  may  be,  all  the  spectators  are 
ready  to  say, — 


You,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us 

here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding, 

to  the  foreign  team  when  they  are  com- 
peting for  honors.  Honors  are  generally 
easy  for  the  English  cricketers,  let  the 
Americans  field  and  bowl  as  well  as  they 
may.  But  then  it  is  the  English  game 
par  eminence^  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  see  such  brawn  and  muscle,  such 
thews  and  sinews, — to  hear  the  deep 
English  voices  bellowing  out  the  cries 
with  their  great  healthy  lungs.  The 
sense  they  create  in  the  beholder  of 
physical  power  which  never  tires  and 
never  clogs  is  a  tonic  in  itself  for  Ameri- 
can nerves.  The  rich  life  these  trained 
players  show  in  every  motion,  and  their 
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joy  in  life,  are  good  to  look  upon.  More 
than  one  English  ''  Eleven"  have  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  Germantown  cricket- 
and  declared  them  to  be  the  best 


ers 


players  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and 
a  picked  "team"  of  the  Germantown 
players  are  this  very  summer  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  meet  the  English  on  their 
own  ground. 

But  Germantown  is  not  given  up  to 


out-of-door  pastimes,  healthy  and  excel- 
lent although  they  are.  They  are  merely 
an  added  instance  of  the  natural  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  old  Ger- 
mantown into  the  new.  The  good  old 
Friends  accepted  only  healthy  and  rational 
conditions  of  life :  they  were  sure  of 
themselves  and  of  their  aims  and  ends. 
They  inculcated  beliefs  which  fixed  a 
deep  constancy  to  dignity  and  rectitude 
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in  their  habits  and  in  their  lives :  thus 
they  needed  no  altered  poise  when  they 
aecepted  larger  impressions  and  fuller 
conditions  to  mould  their  destinies  and 
the  destinies  of  those  coming  up  about 
them.  Their  desire  to  think  and  do  the 
best  that  could  be  thought  and  done  was 
as   strons:   as   ever    when    the    chansres 


which  have  affected  the  spiritual  temper 
of  all  the  sects  in  the  last  fifty  years 
began  to  move  them.  This  movement 
may  at  first  have  seemed  a  dangerous 
leverage  :  it  must  have  suggested  a  final 
loss  of  the  old  invisible  and  intensely 
spiritual  ideals  of  life.  But  increase  of 
wealth  had  brought  luxury,  and  habits  of 
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luxury  had  brought  developing  ideas — a 
slow  but  sure  leaven — of  beauty.  With 
this  roused  aesthetic  sense,  no  matter 
how  formless  and  how  vague,  there 
could  be  nothing  less  than  a  decrease  of 
the  simple  faith  and  naive  piety  of 
earlier  times.  But  whatever  change 
came  in  religious  habit  was  a  change 
more  of  outward  observance  than  of 
inward  conviction.  Manners,  ideas,  and 
the  every-day  routine  were  less  simple 
than  of  old,  and  outward  manifestations 
must  necessarily  alter.  Since  the  in- 
visible and  intangible  no  longer  carried 
with  them  the  force  of  their  first  inspi- 
rat'on,  let  the  younger  generations  love 
the  Spirit  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  visi- 
ble and  tangible.  Among  the  churches 
which  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand,  beau- 
tiful with  stately  fagades,  steeples, 
towers,  oriels,  and  rose-windows,  nestled 
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in  rich  greenery,  like  English  churches, 
where 

Much  ivy  creeps  around,  a  comely  growth, 
The  tuneful  haunt  of  [sparrows], 

are  to  be"  seen  plenty  of  the  old  drab- 
colored  meeting-houses  which  touch  the 
heart  like  a  benediction.  There  the 
Spirit  is  still  humbly  waited  for,  and 
comes  with  plenitude  of  power  and 
grace.  It  has  not  departed,  although  to 
many  it  may  no  longer  speak  with  just 
the  old  voice.  Where  so  much  is  every- 
where manifested  of  outward  beauty 
with  absorbing  force  to  draw  and  bind, 
the  more  sober  and  quiet  harmonies  must 
wait. 

Among  other  monuments  of  the  wis- 
dom and  generosity  of  the  old  sect,  the 
Friends'  Free  Library  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  a  library  so  well   projected  and   so 
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judiciously  managed  that  it  is  a  model 
for  all  libraries.  The  books  are  well 
chosen,  and  so  excellently  classified  that 
each  of  the  ten  thousand  volumes  is  as 
easily  under  the  hand  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  scores  or  hundreds  in  our  own 
private  book-cases.  It  is  kept  in  a  pleas- 
ant, sunny,  lofty  room,  well  lighted  and 
well  aired,  presided  over  by  a  genial 
and  kindly  presence :  its  rules  are  marred 
by  no  petty  restrictions,  no  arbitrary 
requirements.  Little  that  even  the  most 
erudite  reader  requires  is  absent,  and 
nothing  in  contemporary  literature  is 
excluded  except  novels.  Novels,  indeed, 
are  quite  inappropriate  in  any  public 
library,  and,  being  a  form  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence,  should  have  a  high 
restrictive  tarifi". 

As  for  the  good  works,  in  a  humane 
and  charitable  sense,  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  nobly,  munificently,  and 
yet,  withal,  without  the  least  ostentation, 
that  one  would  hardly  know  where  to 
begin  and  where  to  end  the  recital.  A 
quiet  strength  of  purpose,  a  power  with- 
out apparent  efi"ort,  has  achieved  results 
which  challenge  admiration,  while  the 
effective  processes  remain  almost  hidden. 
The  Germantown  Hospital,  the  Relief 
Society,  the  Pauline  Home,  other 
orphanages,  homes,  church  reliefs,  and 
free  kindergartens,  might  each  tell 
their  story.  Much  arduous  work  has 
been  done,  and  much  good  faithfully 
accomplished,  with  little  parade  of  cir- 
culars and  subscription-lists,  and  little 
fine-spun  theorizing.  Ruskin  says,  "  It 
maj-  be  '  Utopian'  to  hope  for  the  en- 
tire doing  away  with  drunkenness  and 
misery  out  of  your  city ;  but  the  Uto- 
pianism  is  not  your  business,  —  the 
WORK  IS.  It  is  Utopian  to  give  every 
child  in  our  land  the  knowledge  of  God 
from  its  youth ;  but  the  Utopianism  is 
not  our  business,  —  the  work  is." 
And  that  has  been  the  stirring  principle 
of  all  these  well-organized  charitable 
movements.  Besides  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  is  well 
established  here,  there  is  a  very  energetic 
and  ably-managed  Workingmen's  Club, 
ardently  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  in- 
telligent and  practical  ideas. 


Whittier,  in  his  fine  poem  upon  Pas- 
torius,  writes, — 

Still  on  the  town-seal  his  device  is  found, 
Grapes,    flax,    and    thread-spool    on    a    trefoil 

ground, 
With  vinum,  linnni,  et  te.rtrinam  wound, — 

thus  hinting  at  the  industries  of  Ger- 
mantown which  give  occupation  to  mul- 
titudes of  work-people.  Pastorius's  idea 
of  planting  vineyards  on  the  slopes  and 
hill-sides  of  his  fair  new  possessions, 
like  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  and 
treading  wine  out  of  the  grapes  which 
autumn  brings  in  rich  bacchanal  profu- 
sion, seems  to  have  had  little  substantial 
result.  But  among  the  textiles  of  the 
period,  "  Germantown  wool"  holds  its 
own,  and,  beginning  humbly  as  a  yarn, 
has  been  given  a  higher  place  not  only  by 
caprice  of  fashion,  but  by  its  good  color 
and  good  quality,  until  it  has  almost 
usurped  the  place  of  imported  zephyrs 
and  wools,  both  for  hand  use  and  for  many 
light  manufactured  fabrics.  What  this 
yarn  may  be  made  into,  one  sees  to  ad- 
vantage in  Button's  factory,  which  gives 
employment  to  some  four  hundred  oper- 
atives. Extremely  pretty  are  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  raw  wool  is  spun 
into  worsted,  made  into  skeins,  colored, 
wound  upon  spools  and  bobbins  and 
spindles,  which,  turning  to  feed  the  fly- 
ing looms,  all  help  to  make  a  shifting 
kaleidoscopic  mass  of  color — blue,  red, 
scarlet,  black,  and  white — that  pleases 
the  eye  irresistibly.  Each  of  these  frail 
threads  is  carried  on  from  process  to 
process  through  a  tortuous  labyrinth 
which  makes  Queen  Elinor's  appear  in 
contrast  a  straight  road,  and  emerges  at 
last  woven  into  fleecy  shawls,  scarfs, 
head-gear,  and,  above  all,  the  elastic 
jersey,  which  has  become  a  prominent 
feature  among  worsted  manufactures. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  Pastorius's 
dream  of  the  vineyards  could  not  have 
come  true  ;  but  the  grape  is  perhaps  of 
all  natural  products  the  most  difficult  to 
understand,  and  the  difference  between 
one  grape  and  another  for  purposes  of 
the  vintage  is  almost  as  unexplained  as 
what  causes  the  germs  of  two  seeds  ex- 
actly resembling  each  other  to  produce 
flowers  of  contrasting  hues.     Certain  it 
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is  that  almost  every  variety  of  tree  and 
shrub  and  flower  and  vine  which  grows 
outside  the  tropics  may  be  acclimatized 
in  Germantown,  and  will  grow  with  re- 
markable luxuriance  and  beauty,  except 
perhaps  the  elm,  which  is  hardly  seen 
in  this  region.  Magnolias,  cotton  woods, 
Spanish  chestnuts,  cypresses,  and  many 
trees  almost  tropical  in  their  habit  thrive 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  soil.  Figs 
may  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  Roses 
often  bloom  till  Christmas,  and  only  the 
coldest  January  weather  daunts  the  yel- 
low jessamine,  which  at  the  first  hint  of 
a  warm  sun  throws  open  its  primrose-col- 
ored petals.  To  Germantown  belongs 
that  beautiful  climber,  the  wisteria, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Wister 


family ;  and  nowhere  does  it  wreathe  its 
garlands  of  leaves  and  blossoms  in  such 
luxuriant  profusion. 

Germantown  is  nowadays  German  only 
in  tolerated  memorials,  which  are  no 
longer  an  effective  moving  power.  Still, 
many  of  the  smaller  shops  suggest  for- 
eign shops,  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  homes  of  the  proprietors, 
but  because  the  shop-keeper's  wife  and 
daughters  often  carry  o"n  the  business. 
German  names  are  still  more  common 
on  the  signs  than  English  names,  some- 
times changed  a  little  from  those  one 
sees  in  row  upon  row  of  the  head-stones 
in  the  old  burial-places,  but  oftener  as 
German  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago. 
It  may  be   mentioned,  in  passing,   that 
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Danenhower,  one  of  De  Long's  com- 
panions in  the  ill-fated  Jeannette,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  old  families  of  Ger- 
mantown settlers.  At  Christmas-time 
may  be  found  in  all  the  bakers'  shops 
the  highly-flavored  little  sugar -cakes, 
stamped  with  pictures  of  the  trades, 
called  sprengele,  which  have  been  for 
centuries,  and  still  are,  the  regular  ac- 
companiment of  the  Christmas-season  in 
Germany ;  while  pretzels  are  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  productions 
of  Philadelphia  as  are  abroad  those  of 
V'enna  and  other  South-German  cities. 
But  most  of  the  old  German  manners 
and  customs  have  vanished.  A  "boy 
in  blue"  looks  down  from  the  "Sol- 
diers' Monument,"  in  Market  Square, 
just    where    in    old    times   the    Indians 


used  to  loiter,  waiting  for  the  tables 
to  be  spread  for  their  meals,  when  they 
came  to  the  town  on  their  yearly  visit. 

Real  life  has  been  so  acceptable  that 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  task  the 
imagination  to  produce  something  pleas- 
anter.  Intellectual  culture  is  quite  as 
general  as  in  other  communities,  but  the 
place  has  few  celebrities  to  boast  of,  and 
is  not  disposed  to  lament  its  deficiencies 
in  this  respect.  In  fact,  all  Philadelphia 
piques  itself  upon  its  application  of  well- 
tested  ideas  to  life,  rather  than  upon  its 
application  of  life  to  ideas.  However, 
literary  people  have  come  and  gone  in 
Germantown.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, brother  of  the  poet,  was  for  years 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  en- 
tertained many  a  notable  guest  from  Bos- 
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ton.  Mr.  Henry  James  has  been  here, 
although  he  has  drawn  his  Daisy  Miller 
and  other  heroines  from  different  regions. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  left  nowhere  in 
America  more  of  the  eifulgence  of  his 
sweetness  and  light  than  in  Germantown. 
Miss  Alcott,  the  popular  writer  for  young 
people,  was  born  in  Germantown,  at  the 
time  when  her  father  taught  in  the  place, 
and  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputation  she 
returned  to  see  the  town  she  had  left 
before  her  memory  began.  She  visited 
Germantown  Academy,  where  she  re- 
ceived a  hearty  recognition  and  three 
rousing  cheers  from  the  troops  of  boys 
— fine  little  fellows,  full  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  truth  and  honor  which  she 
had  preached  to  them  —  who  had  de- 
lighted in  her  "  Little  Men"  and  found 
their  first  sweethearts  in  her  "  Little 
Women."  Walt  Whitman's  leonine  head 
is  often  seen  in  certain  coteries,  and 
George  W.  Cable  has  sung  his  Creole 
songs  in  the  place.  And  of  many  ex- 
cellent artists  who  belong  to  German- 
town  we  must  name  Mr.  William  T. 
Richards,  whose  pictures  show,  as  those 
of  no  one  else  quite  can,  the  cool,  crisp, 
tender,  silver-gray  complexion  of  our 
coast,  with  its  luminous,  shifting-hued 
swell  of  waves  and  its  sparkling  fall  of 
surf;  ^also  Mr.  George  C.  Lambdin, 
whose  skill  as  a  painter  of  roses  is  well 
known,  and  who  gives  to  his  portraits 
in  a  high  degree  the  clearness  and  purity 
of  tone,  the  delicacy  of  texture,  and 
the  nicety  of  detail  he  has  made  himself 
master  of  in  his  flower-studies. 

Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble,  whom  all 
the  world  recognizes  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  versatile  women  of  this  cen- 
tury, at  one  time  resided  just  on  the 
borders  of  Germantown,  and  she  must 
long  remain  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  figures  in  any  reminis- 
cences of  the  region.  Carried  away 
although  an  eloquent  woman  is  apt  to 
be  by  a  swift  imaginative  insight  which 
acts  too  sweepingly  and  sees  too  far,  she 
has  yet  given  us  very  clear  impressions 
of  this  section  before  it  became  the  pres- 
ent •'  pretty,  populous  villadom,"  as  she 
calls  it,  "  with  the  cheerful,  civilized 
charm  that  now  characterizes  it."     The 


"  meadows,  lanes,  by-roads,  .  .  .  mill- 
streams,  and  bits  of  picturesque  rock"  all 
pleased  her,  little  as  did  the  roads  which 
led  "  to  the  beautiful  crest  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  overlooking  its  wide  expanse  of 
smiling  foreground  and  purple  distant 
horizon."  She  is  inclined  to  lament  the 
loss  of  pretty  rural  nooks  which  are 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  stream  of 
"progress," — that  is,  railroad  facilities, 
— the  cutting  up  of  noble  estates  into 
petty  house -lots,  and  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  city  to  the  very  gates  of 
Butler  Place.  Any  lover  of  nature 
must  feel  this,  notwithstanding  some 
inward  appreciation  of  the  convenience 
of  the  very  reforms  that  one  is  forced 
to  deprecate.  One  cannot  always  see 
equally  well  before  and  after,  and  bal- 
ance with  exactitude  the  claims  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal.  Many  old  beautiful 
things  vanish,  to  be  replaced  by  new  and 
hideous  inventions,  among  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  classes  railroads. 

But,  naturally,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  which  requirement 
must  be  fulfilled  for  a  suburb  is  some 
sort  of  convenient  transport  to  town.  It 
must  be  swift  and  easy  as  possible,  lest 
the  entracte  should  prove  more  tedious 
than  the  play  is  amusing.  Distance  may 
lend  enchantment  to  some  views,  but 
hardly  to  a  goal  which  must  be  w^on  by 
slow  and  arduous  travel  through  mud 
and  dust.  Belgian  pavements  and  mac- 
adamized roads  have  succeeded  many  of 
those  which  belonged  to  the  days  Mrs. 
Kemble  wrote  about ;  but  some  of  the 
thoroughfares,  like  Morton  Street,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  left  in  their  natural 
state,  "  heavy,  dusty,  .  .  .  muddy  quag- 
mire," quite  unspoiled  by  art,  and  are 
a  crying  evil  to  be  got  rid  of.  Such 
relics  of  the  past  as  the  bad  roads  of  a 
clayey  region  are  not  to  be  held  in  rev- 
erence, and  go  far  to  counteract  the  pre- 
vailing aspects  of  civilization. 

Wordsworth  might  well  have  uttered 
his  famous 

Ye  mountains,  vales,  and  floods,  heard  ye  that 
whistle  ? 

when  the  Germantown  Baiload  was  laid 
out  in  its  sinuous  curves  like  the  undula- 
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tions  of  a  serpent  through  the  beautiful 
woods;  while  the  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Road  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion would  still  more  rouse  a  poet's  wrath. 
Did  Germantown  possess  a  Ruskin,  wild 
would  be  his  wail  over  its  violation  of 
the  beautiful  sanctitudes  of  wooded  and 
open  forest  glades.  But,  like  a  Jugger- 
naut, the  work  goes  on,  and  everything 
bows  down  before  it :  sometimes  it  fills 


again  it  cuts  its 
high 


up  a  valley  between  falling  wooded  slopes, 
deep  groove  through  a 
table -land  ;  it  crosses  meadows 
where  until  now  the  golden  beards  of 
the  wheat  have  nodded  against  the  July 
skies ;  it  covers  the  track  of  woodland 
brooks,  spans  ravines,  and  levels  beetling 
ridges.  Still,  when  all  is  done  and  one  has 
had  one's  lament,  one  may  rejoice  that 
the  sylvan  prospect  has  not  wholly  van- 
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ished,  that  the  beautiful  glen  of  the  Ger- 
mantown Water-Works  Park  still  keeps 
unspoiled  its  fair  pictures,  which  are  a 
rest  for  weary  eyes,  that  the  Johnson 
woods,  even  if  skirted,  are  not  actually 
invaded,  that  the  Wissahickon  remains, 
although  the  approaches  to  it  may  be 
threatened,  and  that  a  fine  country  hither- 
to almost  untouched  is  opened  up  both  to 
traveller  and  to  enterprising  builder. 

With  two  railroads  reaching  up  to  it, 
one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  the  future  capabilities  of  Chestnut 
Hill  afford  room  for  the  imagination  to 
expand  itself  upon.  "  A  city  on  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid  ;''  and  this,  overlooking  as 
its  heights  do  the  valley  on  all  sides,  com- 
mands a  view  quite  remarkable  in  its 
broad  sweep  of  country,  played  over  by 
a  thousand  radiant  and  changeful  lights. 


while  beyond  rise  the  purple  hills,  half 
veiled  by  a  vaporous  haze  which  makes 
them  loom  to  the  size  of  mountains  and 
thus  fortify  and  deepen  the  meaning  of 
the  scene. 

There  are  happy  moods  to  be  found 
in  the  landscape,  and  this  is  one  of  them, 
with  its  green  breadths  of  undulating 
park-  and  pasture-lands  and  the  slope  of 
the  surging  woods  to  the  far  distances. 
Strange  to  say,  one  view  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre  between  the  hills  may  be 
gained  through  the  arches  of  the  great 
stone  j^torte-cochere  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
E.  N.  Benson,  left  untouched  amid  the 
fiery  devastation  which  has  brought 
down  great  piles  of  solid  masonry,  but 
high  overhead,  suspended  in  mid-air,  left 
a  red  brick  chimney,  and  on  the  sides  a 
mighty  wall  of  massive  blocks,  cutting 
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sharply  against  the  sky,  while  the  sun- 
light streams  through  the  glassless  win- 
dows. No  perfection  of  architecture  can 
produce  just  the  impression  on  the  eye 
that  a  ruin  makes, — the  doors  and  win- 
dows open  to  vacancy,  column-shafts 
lying  prone.  Painful  as  are  the  pro- 
cesses which  make  ruins,  before  a  fine 
ruin  like  this  one  may  at  least  pause 
and  enjoy  watching  the  clouds  sail  across 
the  span  of  the  semicircle,  feeling  sure 
that  the  fallen  walls  will  yet  overlook  the 
smiling  valley  again  and  long  defy  time 
and  change. 

Although  the  view  of  the  rich  and 
smiling  valley  beckons  one  at  every 
opening  vista  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the  pic- 
tures near  at  hand  are  attractive  enough 
to  rivet  the  eye  and  keep  the  fancy  at 
home.  The  adaptability  of  the  knolls 
and  slopes  for  dwelling-sites  may  be  part 
of  the  secret  of  architects  and  builders 
having  been  guided  to  such  picturesque 
and  harmonious  results,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  rarely  finds  such  a  variety 
of  fine  places,  attractive  in  themselves 
and  well  fitted  to  their  surroundings.  A 
thousand  pleasing  suggestions  may  be 
gained  in  a  drive  about  the  Hill, — in  the 
general  composition  of  the  picture,  the 
fall  of  light  and  shadow,  the  originality 
and  versatility  of  contrasting  architec- 
tural effects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
recurrence  of  the  simple  and  familiar 
forms  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Rectory,  and  Chapel 
make  one  of  these  agreeable  interludes, 
being  quite  an  ideal  group,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  neighborhood,  yet  in- 
vested at  the  same  time  with  such  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  features  that  its  beauty 
is  quite  separated  from  that  of  the  pleas- 
ant precincts  round  about. 

Chestnut  Hill  is,  in  fact,  singularly 
fortunate  in  its  expression  of  itself,  both 
in  the  general  effect  and  in  the  details. 
Enjoying  as  it  does  an  elevation  of 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above 
Philadelphia,  it  has  always  been  a  cool, 
sequestered  nook  toward  which  to  flee 
from  town  for  summer  coolness.  And 
now  a  large  new  hotel,  the  "  Wissa- 
hickon,"  conducted  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  "  Continental,"  is  about  to  be  opened. 


which  will  offer  fresh  facilities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  place.  It  is  located 
on  Willow  Grove  Avenue,  near  a  station 
of  the  new  railroad,  and  commands  all 
the  resources  which  the  beautiful  Wis- 
sahickon  region  offers. 

All  roads  from  Chestnut  Hill  lead,  as 
they  should  lead,  to  the  Wissahickon, 
which  gathers  its  fountains  together  from 
the  far-off  hills  and  from  the  springs 
close  at  hand,  an  almost  voiceless  but 
many -pictured  stream,  now  and  then 
foaming  in  rapids,  but  oftener  lying  in 
sea-green-  and  nut-brown-colored  pools. 
The  Wissahickon  is  one  of  the  few 
small  watercourses  which  the  growth 
of  town  and  village  has  not  helped  to 
dry  up.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  gained 
volume  since  the  opening  of  streets  and 
drives  on  every  hand  has  brought 
springs  to  the  surface,  welling  up  from 
their  hidden  reservoirs  to  add  their  clear 
trickle  to  the  river's  flow.  So  many 
points  of  view  offer  the  scenery  of  the 
Wissahickon  to  the  lover  of  the  pictu- 
resque that  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  dwell  upon  the  more  weird  and  mys- 
terious aspects  it  takes  in  some  of  its 
far  reaches,  or  those  of  a  lighter  and 
more  varying  mood.  Then,  too,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which 
season  of  the  year  the  scenery  is  the 
lovelier.  To  see  it  in  midwinter,  after 
an  ice-storm  followed  by  snow, — when 
every  twig  and  branch  is  covered  with 
its  delicate  white  burden,  made  up 
of  multitudes  of  shining  crystals,  each 
tree  and  vine  and  bowery  nook  retain- 
ing its  own  form,  and  yet  so  magically 
altered  that  the  radiant  vistas  seem 
transfigured  into  paths  which  lead  into 
fairy-land  itself,  is  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  prodigal  loveliness, — evanescent,  yet 
leaving  an  impression  never  to  be  lost. 
Then  in  May,  when  the  dog-wood  is  in 
bloom  and  the  great  forests  of  oak, 
hemlock,  and  pine  are  lighted  up  by  its 
masses  of  great  white  stars,  the  Wis- 
sahickon road  is  beautiful  in  its  glad- 
ness. No  glimpse  of  cool  nooks  could 
be  more  refreshing  than  is  found  there 
under  the  heavy-foliaged  trees  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  perhaps  the  autumn  is  finest, 
when  every  tree,  every  leaf,  almost,  has 
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its  separate  tint,  and  up  to  the  very  top 
of  the  ridges  on  either  hand  of  the 
stream  flame  the  "  banners,  yellow,  glo- 
rious, golden,"  which  the  trees  fling  out. 
Besides  the  general  shifting  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  views  on  either  hand, 
there  are  the  closely-guarded  secrets  and 
the  beautiful  surprises  which  one  may  find 
who  penetrates  the  solitudes,  following 
up  the  streams  and  descending  into  the 
glens.  Nothing  could  be  more  unex- 
pected than  to  come  upon  such  a  bit  of 
enchanted  woodland  as  that  which  hides 


the  Devil's  Pool, — a  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic spot,  where  Cresheim  Creek  leaps 
into  the  Wissahickon  with  a  pretty 
cascade  and  then  seems  to  bury  its 
bright  waters  in  the  black  basin  which 
gloomily  engulfs  them  and  holds  them 
in  a  relentless  clutch.  The  deep  shad- 
ows of  the  evergreen  trees,  lighted  up 
but  rarely  by  a  sunbeam  penetrating 
through  the  dense  greenery,  the  sombre 
rocks,  all  create  an  effect  which  belongs 
to  nature  in  her  untamed  and  unreclaimed 
wastes,  rather  than  to  a  park.     At  Yal- 
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ley  Green  may  be  found  a  pretty  and 
remarkably  picturesque  stone  arch  over 
the  stream,  while  Greenwood  Dam  is 
one  of  the  places  which  artists  love  and 
have  painted  from  almost  every  point  of 
view,  with  its  bridge,  half-decayed  water- 
gate,  and  overhanging  rocks  and  woods. 
Without  this  outlet  into  the  un- 
matched Wis.sahickon  region,  German- 
town  and  Chestnut  Hill  would  still  be  a 
beautiful  suburb,  rich  in  all  that  is  pretty, 
quaint,  highly  civilized,  and  comfortable; 
but  they  would  lack  what  widens  and 
multiplies  the  uses  and  the  pleasures  of 
life  from  the  commonplace  to  the  ideal. 


It  is  a  priceless  advantage  to  have  with- 
in easy  reach  these  far  stretches  into 
the  tranquillity  and  simplicity  of  nature, 
unspoiled  and  comparatively  uninvaded. 
All  people  who  live  in  cities  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  any  influence  which 
for  a  moment  overpowers  the  usual  and 
the  material  and  creates  an  illusion 
which  brings  us  nearer  to  the  spiritual 
and  the  eternal.  And  there  are  glimpses 
of  beauty  in  the  Wissahickon  woods 
which  stir  a  sense  of  beauty  in  us,  and 
a  faith  in  the  power  which  creates  beauty, 
which  no  every-day  cares  can  quite  take 
from  us. 
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THE    PERFECT    TREASURE. 

FOUR  PARTS.— II. 


EARLY  in  the  Cheltenham  season 
the  Fletchers  were  invited  to  come 
to  "tiffin"  at  "The  Bungalow,"  a 
charming  little  villa  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  with  French  windows  looking 
out  on  a  model  English  lawn  in  front, 
and  verandas  covered  with  wisteria  run- 
ning around  the  other  three  sides.  It 
was  a  delicious  little  nest,  bursting  with 
books,  prints,  souvenirs  of  travel,  good 
bits  of  china  and  odds  and  ends  that 
cried  out  to  be  examined,  rugs  with  a 
bloom  on  them  like  a  plum,  snug  cor- 
ners that  invited  irresistibly  the  most  in- 
sensible visitor  and  rewarded  him  with 
unexpected  glimpses  of  the  grounds,  the 
conservatory,  or  the  Malvern  Hills,  and 
everywhere  that  last  indescribable  touch 
which  showed  that  it  was  a  home,  not 
a  museum  or  a  bric-a-brac  shop,  and 
that,  after  all,  its  best  furniture  was  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  establishment. 
Very  clever,  cultivated  people  they  were, 
— a  retired  officer  (often  described  in 
the  community  as  "  an  old  Indian,"  in 
allusion  to  his  past  military  service)  and 
his  accomplished  wife.  They  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  Fletchers  on  first  meeting 
them,  and  had  shown  them  marked  at- 
tention, producing  so  favorable  an  im- 
pression that  poor  Mr.  Fletcher's  letters 
from  England  were  one  hymn  of  praise 
of  the  Venables,  and  he  wrote  back  that 
he  hoped  he  might,  without  giving 
oft'ence,  say  that  he  wished  he  either 
knew  the  Venables  and  could  therefore 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  family,  or 
that  they  didn't  and  could  not  there- 
fore bore  him  further  with  accounts  of 
their  friends'  astounding  perfections.  A 
series  of  luncheons  was  one  feature  of 
the  intimacy,  and  the  one  in  question 
was  a  rather  more  formal  affair  than 
usual,  given  by  Mrs.  Venable  with  the 
view  of  introducing  her  American  friends 
to  some  English  cousins  lately  arrived  in 
the  place, — Sir  Robert  Heathcote  and  his 
nephew  and  heir. 


The  baronet  was  a  fresh-colored,  well- 
preserved  man  of  sixty-five,  with  rather 
a  brandy-and-watery  eye,  genial  man- 
ners, and  that  general  bouquet  of  pros- 
perity which  the  possession  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  never  fails  to 
impart  when  it  comes  by  inheritance. 
His  nephew  was  an  extremely  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  of  the  conventional 
London  stamp,  not  very  bright,  but  with 
plenty  of  conversational  sixpences  that 
passed  current  everywhere  and  were 
often  declared  to  be  sovereigns  by  Brit- 
ish matrons  with  marriageable  daughters, 
— a  simple-hearted  officer  in  one  of  the 
household  regiments,  and  wonderfully 
unspoiled,  considering  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  purple, — who  knew 
perfectly  well  the  advantages  as  well  as 
the  disadvantages  of  being  a  hon  partly 
and  never  meant  to  be  taken  alive  by  any 
matron  in  the  land,  charm  she  never  so 
wisely.  Besides  these  gentlemen,  there 
were  only  two  other  guests  present, — a 
very  shy,  fair  girl,  who  blushed  deeply 
whenever  she  was  directly  addressed, — 
Mabel  Vane  by  name,  —  and  a  quiet 
young  London  barrister,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  seated  next  to  Jenny. 

Sir  Robert,  with  Mrs.  Fletcher  on 
one  side  of  him  and  Lucy  on  the  other, 
naturally  began  (in  a  large,  hearty  voice) 
to  talk  of  America,  and  astonished  them 
quite  as  much  by  his  breezy  familiarity 
with  the  history,  climate,  population, 
and  peculiarities  of  Chicago,  on  which 
he  evidently  greatly  prided  himself,  as 
by  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  He  had  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  he  said,  but  fully  meant  to  do 
so,  as  he  had  a  distant  cousin  out  there 
who  had  a  town-house  in  Oheeo  and  a 
country-place  in  Saint  Louis  (pronounced 
in  the  French  fashion),  to  say  nothing 
of  a  friend,  a  Southern  general,  "  quite 
the  gentleman,"  who  had  done  something 
very  remarkable  during  the  war,  he 
really  couldn't  say   what;  only  of  one 
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thing  he  was  sure, — the  general  had  been 
with  Grant  on  tlic  Potomac.  The 
ladies  made  polite  responses  to  all  this, 
and,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  lapsed 
into  tlie  local  standard  of  pronunciation 
in  naming  the  American  localities;  but 
Sir  Robert  did  not  mind  it.  He  clung 
firmly  to  his  preconceived  idea  of  the 
way  the  names  ought  to  be  pronounced, 
said  "  Just  so"  to  all  their  objections,  and 
insisted  that,  accordinii;  to  the  Indian 
standard,  he  was  right.  Nobody  pres- 
ent havinir  the  faintest  idea  what  the 
aboriginal  standard  was,  the  discussion 
naturally  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  Sir 
Robert  wearinn;  the  wreath  and  the  smile 
of  the  victor. 

His  nephew  was  less  fortunate.  At- 
tracted by  the  delicate  high-bred  beauty 
of  his  neighbor,  he  had  made  unusual 
efforts  to  monopolize  her  attention,  only 
to  find  that  Jenny  persistently  appealed 
to  her  host  or  hostess,  to  Mabel  Vane, 
or  to  the  quiet  man  with  the  keen,  clever 
face,  on  her  right,  for  sympathy,  or,  if 
she  turned  to  him  at  all  in  talking,  did 
so  evidently  from  a  well-bred  desire  not 
to  ignore  him  altogether.  Her  fresh 
and  original  way  of  putting  things  inter- 
ested them  all,  and  so  piqued  his  languid 
interest  that  he  did  not  lose  a  word,  and 
before  the  meal  was  over  felt  quite  vici- 
ously toward  the  unoffending  barrister, 
whom  he  mentally  scorned  as  "  a  poor 
devil  with  not  more  than  five  hundred 
a  year."  The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Heath- 
cote,  from  a  loniir  habit  of  lookina;  down 
upon  women  as  dangerous  or  disagree- 
able creatures,  all  more  or  less  bent  upon 
marrying  the  heir  to  "  The  Towers," 
securing  the  usual  settlements,  and  wear- 
ing the  Hcathcote  diamonds,  had  con- 
tracted a  moral  squint  which  showed 
itself  in  some  ugly  little  ways,  well 
veneered  as  he  was,  and  really  well  in- 
tentioned  in  the  main,  and  this  Jenny, 
witii  the  esprit  dc  I  cscalier  of  the  sex, 
had  at  once  divined  and  resented.  Jenny 
having  mentioned  that  she  hoped  to  have 
a  season  in  London  before  going  home, 
he  .said,  witli  animation,  "  Oh,  yes;  you 
really  ought,  you  know.  You  will  have 
DO  end  of  a  good  time.  Pretty  girls 
always  do.     But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
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be  allowed  to  do  more  than  make  my 
bow.  English  girls  never  look  at  me 
in  their  first  season,  —  they  all  feel 
booked  for  a  duke ;  but  in  the  second 
they  can  see  me  across  the  Park ;  and  in 
the  third  you  have  no  idea  how  irresisti- 
ble I  am,  and  how  the  dear  mamma 
dotes  on  me." 

"  Come,  now,  Arthur ;  you  really 
ought  not  to  make  fun  of  the  poor 
mothers,"  put  in  his  hostess.  "  Only 
fjincy  what  agonies  of  mind  a  woman 
with  five  dauirhters  under";oes  in  En";- 
land!  We  were  only  two,  you  know, 
but  all  the  same  when  we  both  got  en- 
gaged the  same  year  I  really  thought 
mamma  would  have  died  of  joy  1" 

The  Americans  thought  this  quite  the 
most  delightful  speech  they  had  heard 
for  an  age,  and  joined  heartily  enough 
in  the  general  laugh  that  followed  it, 
which  had  not  yet  died  away,  when  the 
door  opened  and  a  tall  elderly  woman 
in  deep  mourning  appeared.  The  hostess 
seemed  a  little  disconcerted,  but  rose 
and  greeted  her  cordially,  saying,  "  Just 
in  time  for  a  nice  pate,  Miss  Frynne  !" 
made  a  place  for  the  new-comer  beside 
her,  and  introduced  her  to  the  Fletchers. 
Miss  Frynne  had  a  perfectly  stolid,  ex- 
pressionless face,  a  wandering  ey§,  and 
ti  rather  fidgety  manner.  She  fingered 
her  knife,  fork,  spoons,  and  napkins 
nervously  until  she  was  served,  and  then 
fell  to  and  ate  steadily  and  ravenously, 
with  swift  despatch  but  without  gross- 
ncss.  Learning  from  some  remark  of 
Sir  Robert  that  there  were  Americans 
present,  something  like  a  flash  of  in- 
telligence passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
said  with  animation,  to  nobody  in  partic- 
ular, "  Do  the  birds  sing  there  ?"  Now, 
the  girls  had  been  asked  so  many  absurd 
things  about  their  native  country  that 
they  were  rather  sick  of  lecturing  on 
the  subject,  and,  besides,  misunderstood 
the  temper  of  this  inquiry,  and  fancied 
it  patronizing  in  tone:  so  Jenny  said 
quickly,  "Oh,  dear,  no!  they  wouldn't 
dreani  of  taking  such  a  liberty  in  a  new 
country!"  and  Lucy,  "Why,  of  course! 
What  an  odd  question  !"  almost  at  the 
same  moment;  whereupon  Miss  Frynne 
hurriedly  begged  pardon,  and  said, — 
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"No  offence  meant,  I  assure  you, 
only  they  don't  in  Australia,"  astonish- 
in":  the  «:irls  in  her  turn.  After  this 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  pudding 
again,  which  she  pronounced  "  beauti- 
ful." But  no  words  could  paint  Jenny's 
amazement  when,  chanciog  to  look  at 
her  a  few  minutes  later,  she  saw  her  put 
down  her  spoon,  clap  both  hands  be- 
hind her  ears,  press  some  springs,  take 
off  an  auburn  wig  that  covered  a  head 
as  bare  as  a  billiard-ball,  wave  it  about  a 
few  times,  clap  it  on  again,  settle  the 
springs,  pick  up  her  spoon,  and  go  on 
with  her  pudding,  quite  unembarrassed 
by  the  performance.  It  had  been  done 
so  quickly  and  quietly  that  no  one  but 
the  cousins  and  their  hostess  had  seen  it. 
Mrs.  Venable  gave  the  girls  a  meaning 
glance,  and  they  said  nothing ;  but  from 
that  moment  conversation  was  almost 
out  of  the  question  for  them,  and  they 
were  always  stealing  furtive  glances  at 
Miss  Frynne  to  see  what  she  was  about. 
Presently  a  general  move  was  made,  and, 
as  they  filed  into  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Venable  dropped  behind,  and  said  to  the 
girls,  in  a  perfectly  tranquil,  matter-of- 
fact  way, — 

"  She  is  a  little  touched,  you  see,  but 
quite  harmless,  poor  dear,  and  not  often 
as  disagreeable  as  she  was  to-day.  She 
used  to  be  a  great  friend  of  my  dear 
mother's." 

"  But  is  she  allowed  to  go  about  like 
this?"  asked  Lucy.  And  Jenny  put 
in,  "All  alone?" 

"  Not  quite  ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  find 
her  sister  waiting  for  her." 

In  this  Mrs.  Venable  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  on  the  first  sofa  they  found 
Miss  Anastasia  Frynne,  a  cheerful, 
brisk  little  old  lady,  who  took  her  sister 
and  put  her  down  in  a  corner  with  a 
book  of  photographs,  saying  authori- 
tatively, "  Sit  there,  dear,  for  a  bit.  We 
shall  be  going  presently,"  and  then  came 
over  to  talk  to  the  Fletchers,  who,  she  said, 
were  the  very  first  Americans  she  had 
ever  met.  "  You  see,  being  in  mourn- 
ing, I  go  out  very  little"  (the  girls 
glanced  at  the  bright  scarlet  cloak  that 
enveloped  her,  at  the  magenta  cravat  tied 
in  her  throat,  and  the  bow  of  cardinal 


ribbon  that  fastened  her  collar, — worn,  it 
is  true,  with  a  black  dress, — and  thought 
that  grief  wore  a  cheerful  face  in  Eng- 
land), "  and  so  miss  seeing  people.  Bar- 
bara is  very  confining,  too.  But  I  am 
sure  I  should  find  Americans  most  in- 
teresting,— really  most  interesting.  I 
have  read  a  great   many  books   about 


America, — a   very 


great 


many, — if  I 


could  only  remember  what  they  said, — 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  all 
that.  Is  that  work  going  on  now,  do 
you  know  ?  I  should  like  to  know  more 
about  it.  Do  the  natives  wear  clothes  ? 
And  what  do  they  speak  ?  Surely  they 
aren't  all  as  fair  as  you  and  your  sister. 
Of  course  time  and  education,  and  all 
that,  would  make  a  difference,  I  can  quite 
see." 

Miss  Anastasia  was  evidently  laboring 
under  an  impression  that  the  girls  were 
reclaimed  Indians,  and  they  were  framing 
some  sort  of  indignant  explanation,  when 
she  burst  in  again  : 

"  Now,  do  tell  me,  what  do  people  do 
in  America  to  amuse  themselves?" 

"  Very  much  what  people  do  else- 
where, I  suppose,"  said  Jenny.  "  They 
have  dinners,  and  balls,  and  parties,  and 
go  to  the  theatre  and  opera,  and  all  that." 

"  Do  they,  now,  really  ?  Poor  things !" 
exclaimed  Miss  Anastasia,  in  the  tone 
people  employ  when  talking  of  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  at  an  almshouse  or  Thanks- 
giving Day  at  the  penitentiary,  adding, 
presently,  "  How  very  interesting  !" 
Then,  getting  up,  she  announced  her  in- 
tention of  going,  made  her  sister  put  on 
her  things,  and,  coming  back  to  the  girls, 
said, — 

"  You  will  let  me  come  and  see  you, 
won't  you  ?  And  should  you  mind  if  I 
bring  Barbara  ?  Some  people  do ;  but  I 
don't  see  why  they  should,  she  is  so 
very  harmless;  and  she  enjoys  going 
about  tremendously,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it,  perhaps." 

Lucy,  though  fully  aware  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  act,  could  not  stand  this,  and 
gave  Jenny's  elbow  a  warning  pinch.  In 
vain :  Jenny  only  smiled,  and  said  she 
was  sure  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  would 
be  very  happy  to  see  both  sisters. 

When  they  had  gone,  Mrs.  Venable 
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came  up,  and  the  girls  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  repeat  the  choicer  por- 
tions of  Miss  Anastasia's  conversation, 
spiced  with  their  own  amusing  com- 
ments, and  afterward  Mrs.  Venable  ex- 
plained that  the  two  sisters  had  lived  all 
their  lives  in  that  county,  had  only 
twice  been  up  to  London,  even,  and 
might  be  pardoned  a  good  deal  on  the 
score  of  extreme  provincialism. 

"  Oh,  Katherine,  what  a  delicious 
time  we  are  having !"  exclaimed  Jenny 
as  they  drove  home.  "  Talk  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America !  what  is  it  compared 
to  the  discovery  of  England  ?  To  find 
all  these  foreigners  speaking  my  own 
tongue,  to  speak  their  tongue  and  feel 
myself  a  foreigner,  and  to  be  at  home 
and  abroad  all  day  long,  is  just  perfec- 
tion. Don't  dream  of  taking  us  on  the 
Continent :  it  couldn't  interest  us  half  as 
much." 

A  discussion  of  the  people  they  had 
just  left  followed,  and  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  they  might  see  more  of 
them  except  Miss  Barbara. 

'*  And  Mr.  Heathcote,"  Jenny  put  in. 

In  this  they  were  not  destined  to  be 
disappointed,  for  their  new  acquaintances 
all  called  early  and  often,  and  were,  be- 
sides, met  elsewhere  at  every  turn  (the 
maiden  ladies  excepted),  and  so  became 
on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  the 
Fletchers. 

The  Heathcotes,  indeed,  soon  came  to 
*  the  house  as  regularly  as  the  postman, 
and  more  regularly  than  the  sun,  and 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  pair 
came  a  cordial  liking  of  the  elder  man, 
and  a  good-natured  tolerance  of  the 
younger  as  a  well-meaning  but  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  certainly  very 
conceited  person.  Sir  llobcrt  delighted 
the  ladies  in  many  ways.  He  was  so 
kind,  simple,  and  sincere — so  genuine, 
in  short — that  they  really  grew  fond  of 
him  ;  and  he  was  never  happier  or  more 
entirely  at  ease  than  in  their  congenial 
and  sympathetic  society.  He  brought 
*-he  girlrt  books  and  music,  sent  Mrs. 
Fletcher's  cablegrams,  talked  Spurgeon 
to  Mrs.  Fletcher  senior  (whose  heart 
was  much  set  on  the  destruction  of  the 
world,  and   who  muddled  herself  con- 


tinually with  the  prophecies  and  their 
interpretation  by  various  divines),  and 
made  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  a 
house-cat," — really  a  trusted  friend.  At 
first  they  were  much  amused  by  what 
struck  them  as  oddities  and  eccentricities. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  about  cricket, 
and  constantly  went  to  see  the  college 
matches,  took  part  when  he  got  a  chance, 
and  talked  rapturously  of  the  play. 
Then,  urged  by  the  girls,  who  had  heard 
from  his  nephew  that  he  was  musical, 
he  would,  after  dinner,  get  up  before 
a  roomful  of  people,  and,  without  any 
consciousness,  apologies,  or  even  accom- 
paniment, roar  out  with  capital  spirit,  if 
not  much  voice,  hunting-songs.  Border 
songs,  Irish  songs,  in  a  simple,  hearty 
fashion  that  was  delightful.  One  even- 
ing, when  the  talk  happened  to  turn 
upon  national  dances,  what  did  Sir 
Robert  do  but  get  on  the  floor,  and, 
with  Lucy  for  a  partner,  go  through  the 
sword-dance  and  an  Irish  jig !  The 
family  being  alone,  and  the  girls  dull, 
this  performance  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded and  encored.  Suddenly  Sir 
Ilobert  snapped  his  fingers  and  wrung 
them  violently  as  though  he  had  been 
stung  by  something,  and  started  off  with 
amazing  celerity,  his  coat-tails  spread  out 
like  a  fan,  jigging  and  hopping  away  for 
dear  life  in  the  Highland  fling.  When 
it  was  finished,  he  dropped  into  the 
nearest  arm-chair  and  turned  the  reddest, 
jollicst,  kindest  face  that  ever  beamed 
upon  a  delighted  audience  toward  the 
girls,  crying  out,  "  See  what  you  have 
beguiled  me  into,  you  rogues  !" — adding, 
as  he  mopped  and  composed  himself,  "  I 
used  to  be  a  famous  hand  at  that  kind 
of  thing  when  I  was  a  youngster  ;  but, 
God  bless  my  soul !  I  haven't  tried  it 
for  an  age." 

Sir  Ilobert  had  only  been  giving  a 
rather  unusual  proof  that  he -was  like 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  even 
the  cleverest  Englishmen  —  men  dis- 
tinguished in  every  walk  of  life, — men 
wlio  have  held  the  highest  positions  of 
public  trust, — men  of  the  most  liberal 
education,  extensive  travel,  and  widest 
experience — seem  to  retain  to  the  last  a 
certain  childlike  quality  of  mind,  a  relish 
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for  simple  pleasures,  a  natural,  homely, 
clean-hearted  way  of  looking  at  things, 
that  is  beautiful, — rare  in  our  young 
people,  and  confounded  with  childish- 
ness by  many  of  our  nien. 

"  We  should  think  Jay  Gould  or  one 
of  our  Cabinet  officers  quite  mad  if  he 
had  behaved  like  Sir  Kobert  to-night ; 
but  if  I  were  a  little  boy  I  shouldn't 
at  all  mind  askincr  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
join  me  in  a  game  of  marbles.  I  don't 
think  he  would  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  loss  of  personal  dignity,  and 
would  put  more  heart  into  it  than  into 
the  reception  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee," said  Jenny  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  as 
they  took  up  their  bedroom  candles  and 
filed  up-stairs  that  night. 

"  True,  Jane ;  but  all  the  same  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
doing  the  racket,"  that  lady  replied. 

Next  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
ladies  were  comfortably  established 
around  the  drawing-room  tire,  and  Lucy 
was  reading  Froude  aloud,  when  an 
interruption  came  in  the  person  of  Wal- 
ton, who  tapped,  entered,  stood  near 
the  door,  and  finally  approached  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  but  still  said  nothing.  Im- 
patient to  go  on  with  her  book,  Lucy  at 
last  said,  by  way  of  dismissal,  "  We  did 
not  ring,  W^ilton,  and  require  nothing." 
But  that  functionary  lingered,  and  pres- 
ently said,  his  eyes  on  the  carpet,  his 
whole  manner  intensely  respectful, — 

"  If  you  please,  'm,  there  is  a  party" 
(here  he  coughed  discreetly  behind  his 
hand) — "a  person  dcscribin'  himself  as  a 
relation  of  the  family — from  America, 
which  I  was  to  say  the  name  is  Ketchum, 
— Mr.  Job  Ketchum,  is  what  I  was 
told." 

Walton  made  little  pauses  between 
his  clauses.  He  felt  that  he  was  im- 
pressive.* Having  finished,  he  cast  one 
swift  glance  around  the  group,  caressed 
thoughtfully  his  luxuriant  sidc-whiskcrs, 
and  dropped  his  eyes  again,  waiting  for 
orders. 

"Job  Ketchum !"  cried  out  Mrs. 
Fletehcr  senior,  in  a  tone  of  horrified 
amazement. 

"  Cousin  Job  !"  echoed  her  dauGrhter- 


in-law  feebly.  "  What  on  earth — "  "  can 
have  brought  him  here  ?"  she  was  about 
to  say,  but,  catching  Walton's  deferential 
eye,  she  changed  it  into  "  can  have  pre- 
vented his  telegraphing  or  writing  to  us 
to  expect  Inm  ?" 

The  look  of  gayety  and  cheerful  com- 
fort had  quite  died  out  of  the  little 
circle,  and,  feeling  that  they  were  be- 
traying their  consternation  too  plainly, 
Kate  paid  no  attention  to  Jenny's  plain- 
tive "  Who  is  Cousin  JoJ3?"  Wt  rose, 
saying,— 

"  Well,  we  must  go  down  to  see  him." 
And  with  the  elder  lady  she  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 
Walton,  who  had  seated  "the  person" 
on  one  of  the  hall  chairs  until  his  claims 
should  be  investigated,  had  preceded 
them,  and  was  hanging  up  a  shabby 
overcoat  and  a  new  soft  felt  hat,  hope- 
lessly limp  in  the  crown,  on  the  rack, 
makinc;  a  feint  of  brushinsr  the  latter 
carefully,  that  he  might  be  present  at 
the  interview  without  seeming  to  wait 
for  it. 

'  Divested  of  his  outer  shell,  Cousin 
Job  appeared  a  man  of  medium  stature, 
carelessly  arrayed  in  slop-shop  garments, 
having  a  pleasant,  shrewd  face,  and  a 
stamp  of  immense  vitality  and  energy 
about  him.  He  hurried  to  meet  his 
aunt,  imprinted  a  sounding  kiss  on  her 
cheek,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  this  is  nice, — to  see  relations 
in  this  strange  land  !  Been  in  London 
for  a  week,  where  I  didn't  know  a  soul. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  all," — with  a 
heartiness  and  an  air  of  feeling  himself 
entirely  welcome,  now  that  he  had  got 
among  his  kindred,  that  made  both 
ladies  instantly  ashamed  of  their  secret 
sentiment,  and  infused  something  more 
than  politeness  into  Kate's  reception  of 
him. 

"  Where  is  your  luggage,  Job  ?"  she 
asked  ;  "  for  of  course  you  are  going  to 
stay  with  us  ?" 

"  Tliat's  all  the  baircfasfe  I've  brou";ht" 
(pointing  to  a  shiny  black  portmanteau 
on  the  hall  floor).  "  I  didn't  want  to 
bother  with  more,  just  for  a  flying  trip. 
I  knew  I  could  rig  myself  out  over 
here  if  I  needed  anything;  but  I  guess 
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I'll  do  as  I  am.  When  did  you  hear 
from  your  husband?"  said  he,  mounting 
the  stairs  as  he  spoke.  Then  over  his 
shoulder  to  Walton,  "  Here  !  Bring 
that  along  up  to  my  room,  and  get  me 
some  water." 

The  ladies  winced  at  this  peremptory 
way  of  addressing  "  the  archbishop," 
and  were  prepared  for  a  revolt;  but 
Walton  said,  with  his  usual  respectful 
air,  "  Yes,  sir.  At  once,  sir,"  and,  seiz- 
ing the  bag,  disappeared  into  the  back 
premises. 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Cousin  Job  to  the 
ladies  ;  "  I've  got  something  for  you." 
And,  running  down  the  steps,  he  undid 
a  gigantic  yellow-paper  parcel  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  displayed  a  re- 
markably fine  bunch  of  bananas.  "  Tho.se 
are  for  you,  aunt.  I  remembered  you 
were  fond  of  them  when  I  saw  them 
hansrins  in  a  bi":  fruit-store  on  Re^ient 
Street,  and  brought  them  along.  They 
ain't  as  good  as  you  get  over  in  New 
York,  but  it  was  the  best  they  had. 
Nice  place  that  was.  There  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  there  I've  seen  since  I 
landed.  And,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
aunt,  I  saw  five  little  sweet  potatoes, 
no  bigger  than  an  egg,  hanging  up  in 
the  window,  labelled  '  Madeira  fruit.' 
I  told  the  man  they'd  kill  themselves 
laughing  at  the  idea  out  in  Tecumseh, 
Michigan,  where  I  came  from  ;  and  he 
looked  like  an  owl  that's  been  hit  over 
the  head  with  a  shingle." 

Displaying  in  his  amusement  a  splen- 
did set  of  white,  even  teeth,  and  with  an 
eye  that  twinkled  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  London  adventure,  Mr.  Ketchum 
rejoined  his  relatives  on  the  landing, 
and  together  they  made  their  way  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  which  the  girls, 
who  had  been  hanging  over  the  balusters 
meanwhile,  had  now  prudently  retreated. 
Here  he  was  duly  introduced  to  Lucy, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  to  Jenny,  whom  he  had  never 
met,  and,  remarking,  as  he  walked  about 
the  room,  that  they  were  "  fixed  up  first- 
rate,"  and  that  their  "  parlor"  was  un- 
like most  English  rooms,  which  he  said 
were  "  hardly  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat 
in,"  seated    himself   near   the    fire  and 


poured  out  a  vivacious  account  of  his 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  his  detestation 
of  and  disappointment  in  Liverpool,  the 
p]nglish  climate  and  hotels,  and  indeed 
almost  everything  except  the  English 
beefsteak.  Of  his  private  affairs,  too, 
he  talked  with  the  utmost  frankness. 
"  I  was  pretty  well  cleaned  out  three 
years  ago,"  said  he,  as  he  crossed  his 
legs  and  contemplated  a  neat  boot  (which 
was  the  one  evidence  of  dandyism  about 
him,  and  flowed  naturally  from  his  hav- 
ing an  uncommonly  small  foot),  "  but  I 
kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  Don't  you  let  yourself  get  down 
in  the  mouth,  Job  Ketchum :  you'll 
light  on  your  feet  yet.'  And,  sure 
enough,  I  made  a  change,  and  went 
into  partnership  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  just  prospered  right  along.  And 
here  lately  I  made  a  hundred  thousand 
at  a  clip,  on  wheat.  That'll  do  for  a 
start,  I  guess.  And  I  got  tired  seeing 
Sam  Bates,  the  bisixest  man  in  Tecum- 
seh  he  thinks  himself,  swelling  around 
the  place  like  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  talking  about  Europe  and 
what  he  did  when  he  was  '  abiard  :'  so 
I  just  put  twenty  thousand  to  my  credit 
at  Brown  Brothers',  and  determined,  if 
there  was  anythinii;  to  see  over  here,  I'd 
see  it,  as  sure  as  my  name  was  Job 
Ketchum.  And  here  I  am.  ready  for 
fightin'  or  fiddlin'  or  feastin',  as  the 
Irishman  said." 

The  luncheon-bell  interrupted  the  flow^ 
of  his  eloquence,  and,  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  what 
time  do  you  have  dinner  at  this 
ranch?" 

"  At  six.  But  we  will  have  some- 
thing now,"  said  Kate. 

"  That's  right.  I  like  to  be  fashion- 
able when  I  can  afford  it.  I  used  to 
take  dinner — when  I  could  get  it — about 
twelve  out  in  the  mines  in  Colorado, 
and  two  is  the  hour  in  Tecumseh  ;  but 
you  are  all  high-flyers  over  here.  Well, 
when  I'm  in  good  health  I'm  as  good 
for  dinner  any  time  as  five  cents  is  for  a 
ginger-cake.  Don't  put  yourselves  out 
for  me,"  lie  replied,  and,  noticing  the 
girl's  smiling  faces,  said  to  his  aunt, 
"  Nice  lot  of  goods,  these,  aunt.     All 
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silk,  and  more  than  a  yard  wide,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken." 

At  which  the  smiles  developed  into 
hearty  laughter. 

The  afternoon  proved  a  rainy  one, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  no  one  called :  so  the 
ladies  had  Cousin  Job  all  to  themselves, 
— a  state  of  affairs  they  were  far  from 
regretting.  Learning  that  he  proposed 
to  spend  a  month  (and,  seeing  their 
countenances  fall,  he  reassuringly  added, 
"  And  longer,  if  I  like  it")  before  "  go- 
ing the  big  circuit,"  they  employed  it 
in  trying  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
formalities  and  conventionalities  of  Eng- 
lish society,  insinuated  a  good  deal  of 
advice  disguised  as  general  information, 
which  they  hoped  and  prayed  he  would 
lay  to  heart,  and  with  infinite  tact  con- 
trived to  set  before  him  some  of  the 
most  prominent  reforms  that  would  be 
expected  of  him. 

"  There  is  a  capital  tailor  here,  Cousin 
Job  ;  and  clothing  is  so  cheap  in  Eng- 
land, you  really  ought  not  to  go  home 
without  a  complete  outfit.  Let  me  see : 
you  will  need  a  Park  suit,  and  an  even- 
ing suit,  and  a  couple  of  morning  suits, 
at  once,"  said  Kate. 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  he.  "  Ain't  this 
all  right  ?  And  I've  got  another  one 
in  my  bag  that  is  better  still.  They 
ought  to  last  me  for  three  years, — made 
of  the  very  best  broadcloth.  Why,  I 
could  get  married  in  this  out  West : 
it's  fine  enough  for  anything."  He 
looked  down  complacently  at  himself 
as  he  spoke,  and  Kate  was  obliged  to 
yield  the  point  for  the  moment. 

She  shifted  her  ground.  "  I  dare 
say  we  shall  have  you  '  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form'  in  a 
little  while, — a  regular  Bond  Street 
swell,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  you  know 
that  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  your  felt 
hat  promptly,  cousin.  You  wouldn't 
like  to  be  conspicuous." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't,"  put 
in  Lucy  sweetly. 

"  Everybody  who  is  anybody  wears  a 
silk  hat  in  England,  except  when  they 
are  in  the  country,  and  then  a  pork-pie 
is  permissible,"  announced  Mrs.  Fletcher 
senior,  with  an  aggravating  air  of  being 


a  supreme  court  and  giving  a  final  ver- 
dict. 

This  was  unfortunate.  With  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities,  Mr.  Ketchum  had 
some  faults,  and,  for  one  thing,  was  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule.  He  scented  a 
feminine  conspiracy,  and  planted  all 
four  feet  firmly.  He  was  not  going  to 
be  led, — no,  not  he, — still  less  to  be 
driven.  So  he  made  what  he  and  a 
great  many  of  his  countrymen  consider 
the  proper  response  to  any  suggestion 
looking  to  the  imprisonment  of  one  of 
Columbia's  free-born  sons  in  the  strait- 
jacket  of  European  conventionalities, 
and,  thou2;h  not  generally  profane,  lost 
his  temper,  and  said  hotly,  "  Damn  it ! 
I  am  an  American,  and  I  shall  do  as  I 
please." 

After  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  an 
embarrassing  half-hour  followed  for  all 
parties,  which  was  broken  by  the  girls 
saying  that  they  must  go  and  dress  for 
dinner,  as  the  Heathcotes  were  coming. 
Mrs.  Kate  followed  them,  and,  leaving 
her  dressing-room  door  open,  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  girls'  room  while  they 
were  all  engaged  in  this  rite,  reciting 
Mr.  Ketchum's  biography  in  fragments: 

"  You  know,  his  mother  ran  away 
with  a  man  the  family  detested,  and 
went  out  to  the  West  to  live,  and  this 
was  the  only  son,  and  she  indulged  him 
to  the  top  of  his  bent  and  let  him  run 
perfectly  wild.  He  came  on  to  New 
York  when  he  was  about  twenty,  and 
electrified  the  family."  (Disappearing 
for  a  while,  and  then  coming  back.) 
"And — what  was  I  saying?  Oh  !  Well, 
before  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  run 
through  everything  he  had,  and  the  last 
we  heard  of  him  he  was  washing  bottles 
at  a  beer -saloon  out  in  Colorado  and 
leading  a  very  dissipated  life.  In  fact, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the 
dogs  altogether." 

"It  is  no  wonder,  Kate,  that  you 
turned  positively  green  when  you  heard 
his  name,"  said  Jenny. 

"  Mamma  asked  him  about  it  to-day, 
and  he  said  it  was  a  pure  invention ;  that 
he  was  really  working  in  the,  mines,  and 
that  the  only  thing  he  regrets  about  it 
is  that  he  sold  a  claim  for  fifty  dollars  to 
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some  raan  who  got  thirty  thousand  out 
of  it,"  said  Lucy. 

"  It  can't  have  been  all  true.  At  all 
events,  he  seems  all  right  now.  But,  I 
must  say,  I  wish  he  hadn't  turned  up 
here.  Of  course  he  is  a  gentleman  at 
heart,  and  all  that,  but  he  is  dreadfully 
rough,  and  has  absolutely  no  usages  de 
monde ;  and  English  people  are  so 
formal !  And  I  can't  manage  him  a 
bit,  as  you  see.  What  will  the  Heath- 
cotes  think  of  him  ?  What  on  earth  is 
he  putting  on  for  dinner,  I  wonder  ! 
I  pined  to  beg  him  not  to  wear  that 
awful  green  cotton  necktie,  but  I  didn't 
dare.  Oh,  you  may  laugh,  Jenny  ;  but 
I  don't  find  it  amusing  at  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Kate,  as  she  swept  in  for  the  last  time, 
fully  arrayed. 

The  objectionable  necktie  was  not 
visible  when  they  got  down.  Cousin 
Job  had  put  on  the  other  suit,  which 
looked  to  them  an  ao;o;ravated  form  of 
the  first  one, — more  hopelessly  ill  fitting 
as  to  the  coat,  baggier  in  the  ti-ousers, 
shorter  in  the  waistcoat,  cut  neither 
high  nor  low,  with  linen  bulging  care- 
lessly above  it,  and  a  very  narrow  black 
cravat  tied  in  a  wild  bow,  with  long 
ends,  and  already  showing  a  disposition 
to  work  around  under  the  left  ear.  He 
looked  decidedly  worse  than  before,  and 
all  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  the 
Heathcote  men,  who,  in  full  canonicals 
and  displaying  about  an  acre  of  spotless 
linen,  had  an  easy  unconsciousness  of 
being  well  dressed  and  the  general  mille- 
Jieurs  cachet  about  them  of  their  caste. 
Cousin  Job  looked  at  them,  and,  having 
long  ago  made  up  his  mind  that  any 
man  who  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle 
must  be  a  fool,  made  no  exception  to 
this  valuable  rule  in  the  case  of  the  uncle 
and  nephew.  They  probably  thought 
him — indeed,  young  Heathcote  said  as 
much,  later — "  an  awfully  rum  chap  ;" 
but  both  saw  reason  before  dinner  was 
over  to  modify  these  impressions  con- 
siderably. For,  in  spite  of  the  anxiety 
of  Kate  and  the  incongruous  element 
introduced  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
meal  went  off  very  pleasantly,  even 
gayly.  Sir  Robert  seemed  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  some- 


thing "  from  an  eye-witness"  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  Far  West  generally.  He 
asked  some  ten  thousand  questions  about 
mining,  milling,  the  various  ores,  the 
climate,  population,  agricultural  peculi- 
arities, and  geographical  situation  of  the 
border  States,  said  "  Just  so"  perpetu- 
ally, as  thoufjli  he  had  known  it  all  be- 
fore, and  listened  with  avidity  to  all 
Cousin  Job  said  in  reply. 

Knowing  the  ground  thoroughly,  the 
American  lost  sight  of  himself,  talked 
not  only  fluently,  but  well,  and  so  ap- 
peared to  advantage.  Sir  Robert  grew 
more  and  more  interested,  and  harked 
back  to  particular  points  about  which 
he  said  he  was  "  not  quite  clear,"  beg- 
ging everybody's  pardon  if  he  was  be- 
coming a  bore,  and  so  beguiled  Cousin 
Job  into  further  statements,  and  on  to 
reminiscences,  and  then  to  jokes,  given 
in  his  native  vernacular,  and  of  the  flavor 
which  is  so  relished  by  English  palates. 

Mr.  Ketchum  had  shown  himself  a 
man  of  sense  and  wit,  and  knew  it.  His 
amour-propre  soothed,  he  was  no  longer 
on  the  defensive,  and  he  grew  every  mo- 
ment more  at  ease.  As  for  young 
Heathcote,  he  seemed  exquisitely  tickled 
either  by  the  matter  or  the  manner  of 
this  recital,  broke  into  what  he  consid- 
ered frightfully  indecorous  and  unseemly 
guff"aws,  only  to  cork  himself  up  again 
with  the  utmost  suddenness,  and  at  last, 
when  Mr.  Ketchum  said  something  inci- 
dentally about  "  the  business  end  of  a 
tin  tack,"  gave  way  altogether,  and  burst 
into  the  most  uproarious  and  infectious 
fit  of  laughter.  He  went  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  slap  his  knee  in  his  ecstasy,  referred 
to  the  tack  with  a  fresh  outburst  of 
hilarity  several  times  during  the  even- 
ing, and  repeated  the  story  the  very 
first  thing  at  his  club  next  morning, 
where,  indeed.  Sir  Robert  buttonholed 
old  General  Bludger  and  poured  out  a 
mass  of  statistics  about  a  certain  portion 
of  America  which  he  had  been  "  credibly 
informed  was  the  greatest  grazing-rcgion 
of  the  world,"  advising  his  friend  to  send 
his  sons  out  there. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner.  When  Sir 
Robert  took  up  the  conversational  ball,  he 
drifted  into  some  of  his  hunting-experi- 
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ences  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  India,  and  Cousin  Job  was  obliged 
to  concede  mentally  that  the  connection 
between  the  premises  of  his  favorite 
theory  was  not  as  perfect  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, and  that  he  might  be  mistaken  in 
his  conclusion  ;  in  short,  that  "  a  crea- 
ture bearing  the  outward  semblance  of  a 
man,  and  not  of  a  monkey,"  might  have 
something  in  a  head  of  which  the  hair 
was  parted  right  down  the  middle  that 
entitled  him  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Having  decided  this,  he  ordered 
Walton  to  fill  Sir  Kobert's  glass,  and  in- 
sisted on  giving  as  a  toast,  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time." 
It  was  well  received  ;  and,  the  talk  turn- 
ing upon  yachting,  Mr.  Ketchum  said 
that  he  had  met  an  English  fellow  out 
on  the  Plains  two  years  before,  who, 
he  had  heard,  owned  the  fastest  yacht 
afloat,  —  a  splendid  fellow,  he  said, 
named  Bartow,  and  from  Liverpool,  he 
thought. 

"  I've  met  that  fellow  somewhere," 
put  in  young  Heathcote.  "  Big,  black 
man,  isn't  he,  with  a  cast  in  one  eye  ?" 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Ketchum. 
''Who  is  he?     What  is  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  say,  really. 
I've  heard  he  was  a  kind  of  a — "  (he 
hesitated,  striving  to  pierce  the  aristo- 
cratic haze  that  veiled  such  occupations 
in  his  mind,  and  then  went  on) — "  a 
sort  of  cotton  fellow.     Poor  devil !" 

This  amused  Mr.  Ketchum  in  his 
turn,  and,  the  entente  cordiale  being 
now  complete,  he  ordered  more  cham- 
pagne, and  it  was  not  long  before  Kate 
fancied  that  he  had  already  taken  rather 
too  much,  and  heard  with  dreadful  anx- 
iety his  demands  to  have  his  glass  refilled. 

Walton,  whom  nothing  escaped,  caught 
her  eye  as  it  travelled  toward  her  cousin 
for  the  twentieth  time,  and  understood 
the  whole  situation.  His  conduct  from 
that  moment  was  worthy  of  Talleyrand. 
The  way  he  contrived  to  be  deaf  and 
blind,  and  out  of  the  way,  and  coming 
presently  but  never  got  there,  and  only 


half  filled  the  glass  once  after  that,  was 
masterly  ;  but  he  reserved  his  ,<ireat  coup 
for  the  moment  when  Kate  had  given 
the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire  (with 
outward  calm,  but  a  sinking  heart)  and 
Mr.  Ketchum  had  ordered  him  to 
"  bring  up  a  half-dozen  bottles  of  that 
champagne."  Then,  inscrutable  as  the 
Sphinx,  he  stopped  up,  with  his  usual 
quietly  respectful  air,  to  his  mistress, 
and  said,  "  I  beg  pardon,  'm,  but  it  is 
all  out.  The  order  was  not  left  in  time, 
and  Brown  &  Wentworth's  young  man 
has  just  been  round  to  say  it  will  be 
sent  in  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
hoped  you  would  excuse  it." 

Kate,  being  a  woman,  understood  like 
a  flash,  and  with  graceful  apologies  in- 
sisted that  the  gentlemen  should  forsake 
the  dining-room  as  soon  as  they  had  en- 
joyed a  cigar,  unless  they  preferred  the 
Continental  fashion  of  accompanying 
the  ladies.  Cousin  Job  would,  she 
knew,  with  his  American  ideas  of  gal- 
lantry. 

Thus  appealed  to.  Cousin  Job  rose, 
young  Heathcote  opened  the  door,  and 
they  all  trooped  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing passed  delightfully. 

Before  leaving.  Sir  Robert  confided 
to  Kate  that  her  cousin  was  "  a  most 
shrewd,  clever  fellow, — a  delightful  fel- 
low," and  had  offered  to  put  him  up  for 
the  club,  in  spite  of  a  meaning  cough 
from  his  nephew. 

When  they  had  gone.  Job  very  much 
surprised  the  ladies  by  saying,  "  Well, 
Kate,  you  were  right,  after  all.  I  guess 
my  clothes  ain't  quite  the  cheese.  I'll 
go  and  get  myself  fixed  up  to-morrow  at 
that  place  you  were  talking  of  to  day. 
What's  the  name  ?"  and  allowed  that 
lady  to  tell  him  that  his  cravat  had 
slipped  quite  round  behind,  and  that  he 
must  remember  to  put  a  pin  in  when  he 
dressed  himself,  without  showing  the 
least  annoyance. 

F.  C.  Baylor. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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TWO    PAPERS.— I. 


THE  manner  in  which  any  commu- 
nity divides  its  year  and  spends 
the  several  portions  of  it  will  generally 
be  found  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  the 
character  and  civilization  of  that  com- 
munity. The  variety  and  succession,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  monotony,  of 
employment,  the  election-days  and  other 
public  occasions,  the  festivals  and  birth- 
days, are  all  closely  interwoven  with  the 
social  and  political  life  and  the  religious 
usages  of  a  people.  Take  the  meagre 
list  of  American  holidays, — New  Year's, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Fast,  Decora- 
tion Day,  Independence,  Election  Day, 
Evacuation  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas  ;  add  to  these  the  religious 
anniversaries  in  May,  the  camp-meetings 
in  August,  the  "  cattle-shows"  in  Sep- 
tember, and  "  Cornwallis"  in  October, 
— what  a  complete  view  of  American 
life  do  they  give  in  nearly  all  its  phases  ! 
— not  the  least  significant  feature  of  them 
being  their  fewness  as  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  holidays  of  most  European 
countries.  They  are  the  festivals  of  the 
people  of  whom  Hosea  Biglow  says, — 

Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o'  winch, 
Ez  though  'twuz  sunthin'  paid  for  by  the  inch; 
But  yit  we  du  contrive  to  worry  thru, 
Ef  Dooty  tells  us  thet  the  thing's  to  du, 
An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  wc  set  out, 
Ez  stiddily  ez  though  'twuz  a  redoubt. 

The  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest  for  us,  because 
our  year,  like  so  much  of  our  civilization, 
is  derived  directly  from  Rome.  Our 
week  of  seven  days  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
proof  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  our  re- 
ligion ;  for  the  Roman  week  had  eight 
days,  that  of  Oriental  nations  seven. 
But  in  nearly  everything  else  our  calen- 
dar is  Roman.  The  number  and  names 
of  the  months,  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month, — the  old  doggerel,  "  Thirty 
days  hath  September," — the  system  of 
intercalation,  by  which  the  civil  year  is 


made  to  agree  with  the  astronomical 
year,  all  these  find  their  explanation — 
when  they  find  it  at  all — in  the  absurd 
and  complicated  calendar  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  Gregorian  calendar,  which 
we  use,  is  perhaps  as  exact  and  conve- 
nient as  human  learning  and  skill  could 
make  it ;  but  it  is  derived  directly  from 
a  system  which,  in  its  complications  and 
inconveniences,  is  a  monument  of  human 
ingenuity. 

The  Roman  method  of  reckoning 
time,  before  the  reform  of  Julius  Caesar 
(B.C.  46),  was  briefly  as  follows.  Like 
all  primitive  nations,  they  reckoned 
originally  by  moons ;  and,  when  they 
wished  for  a  larger  measurement  of  time, 
they  grouped  ten  months  into  a  year. 
The  earliest  Roman  year  was  decimal, 
beginning  with  March  and  ending  with 
December,  the  tenth  month.  It  was 
easy,  then,  to  see  that  it  took  about 
twelve  moons  to  make  a  natural  or  solar 
year,  and  they  added  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February.  But,  seeing 
that  the  twelve  moons  did  not  make 
quite  a  year,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
lengthen  them,  and  thus  bring  the  cal- 
endar year  into  correspondence  with  the 
solar  year.  The  months  by  this  ceased 
to  be  moons;  but  many  of  the  divisions 
and  usages  which  belonged  to  the  lunar 
month  were  retained  when  it  had  ceased 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  Even  with  this  additional 
number  of  days,  however,  the  twelve 
months,  by  some  miscalculation,  still  fell 
short  of  the  required  time.  The  old 
superstition,  that  there  is  luck  in  odd 
numbers,  led  them  to  make  their  months 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-one  days  re- 
spectively ;  and  unfortunately  they  made 
but  four  months  of  thirty-one  days, — 
March,  May,  July,  and  October:  the 
rest  (except  February)  received  twenty- 
nine  each,  and  the  year  was  still  short 
by  ten  days.     Of  the  method  by  which 
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they  undertook  to  remedy  this  defect 
we  will  speak  when  we  come  to  the  place 
for  intercalation,  at  the  end  of  February. 

But  even  worse  than  the  reckoning 
of  the  months  themselves  was  the 
method  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the 
month.  The  month  was  divided  into 
three  unequal  periods  by  three  fixed 
points, — the  Kalends,  or  day  of  the  new 
moon,  the  Nones,  five  or  seven  days 
later,  and  the  Ides,  or  full-moon  day. 
From  these  fixed  points  they  reckoned 
backward, — always  dropping  one  day, 
however,  in  the  counting,  so  that  they 
said,  for  example,  the  Ides,  the  day 
before  the  Ides,  the  third  day  before  the 
Ides  (instead  of  the  second),  and  so  on. 
These  three  divisions,  as  has  been  said, 
were  unequal.  The  Roman  week  con- 
sisting of  eight  days,  a  nundinum,  each 
month  contained  three  full  weeks  and  a 
few  days  over.  The  first  two  of  these, 
counting  backward,  were  taken  together, 
so  that  the  Ides,  or  full-moon  day,  al- 
ways (except  in  February)  came  sixteen 
days  before  the  Kalends  of  the  following 
month  ;  the  Nones,  again,  came  eight 
days  before  the  Ides :  there  remained, 
therefore,  only  four  or  six  days  for  the 
space  between  the  Kalends  and  the  Ides. 
Thus,  in  the  thirty-one-day  months 
—  March,  May,  July,  October  —  the 
Ides  came  upon  the  15th  and  the  Nones 
upon  the  7th  ;  in  the  other  months  they 
fell  upon  the  13th  and  5th  respectively. 

This  division  of  the  month  belongs, 
it  is  evident,  to  the  very  earliest  times, 
when  the  month  was  really  a  moon. 
When  the  .new  moon  was  seen  for  the 
first  time,  the  king  summoned  the  people 
to  the  Capitol,  where  he  announced  to 
them  the  length  of  the  first  subdivision 
of  the  coming  month,  five  or  seven  days  : 
"  Five  days  [or  seven  days]  I  call  thee, 
crescent  Juno !" — Juno  being  here  the 
goddess  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  day  of 
calling — the  Kalends — being  sacred  to 
her.  On  the  day  thus  announced, — ^^the 
Nones, — the  people  were  assembled  again 
to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  festi- 
vals and  business-days  of  the  remainder 
of  the  month.  When  the  months  came 
to  have  names  and  definite  lengths,  so 
that  they  no  longer  corresponded  with 


the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  Kalends 
were,  of  course,  no  longer  determined 
by  actual  observation,  but  by  calculation. 
Still,  however,  the  practice  of  making 
the  announcements  upon  the  Kalends 
and  Nones  was  kept  up  ;  and  when  the 
republic  was  established,  and  the  city 
no  longer  had  a  king  at  its  head,  a 
special  priest  was  appointed  for  life, 
called  King  of  the  Sacrifices,  —  Rex 
Sacrorum, — whose  duty  it  was,  among 
other  things,  to  make  these  announce- 
ments. 

Besides  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides, 
which  came  upon  fixed  days  of  the 
month,  there  was  a  weekly  market-day, 
once  in  eight  days,  called  JVundinse,, 
which  might,  of  course,  fall  upon  any 
festival  or  business-day.  And  the  days 
that  were  not  occupied  by  festivals — 
/erise — were  assigned  to  the  holding  of 
public  assemblies,  dies  comitiales,  or  of 
courts  of  law,  dies  fasti.  The  festivals 
themselves  varied  at  different  epochs. 
At  first  care  was  taken  not  to  have  them 
fall  on  two  successive  days ;  but  they 
were  gradually  increased  in  number  and 
duration  until  many  occupied  a  week  or 
more,  and  the  year  was  almost  filled  with 
them. 

I  propose,  month  by  month,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  most  important  festi- 
vals and  other  public  days  of  the  re- 
publican period. 

JANUARY. 

January  is  the  month  of  opening : 
not  necessarily  of  the  opening  of  the 
calendar  year,  for,  as  the  year  originally 
began  in  March,  this  was  the  eleventh 
month ;  but,  coming  directly  after  the 
winter  solstice,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  solar  or  natural  year.  It  is  at  this 
season  that  the  year  starts  afresh.  The 
sun  returns  from  his  southern  travels, 
the  days  begin  to  grow  longer,  and  the 
earth  is  now  ready  for  the  labors  of  the 
new  year.  It  was  natural,  then,  that, 
after  many  changes,  the  1st  of  January 
should  at  last  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year.  This 
took  place  B.C.  153,  from  which  date  the 
Roman  magistrates  entered  upon  their 
offices  on  this   day.     From   this   time, 
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therefore,  the  calendar  year  began  with 
January.  As  the  month  of  opening, 
January  was  sacred  to  the  god  with 
whose  name  it  was  identified, — Janus, 
god  of  beginnings,  whose  image  pre- 
sented two  faces,  looking  backward  as 
well  as  forward.  Janus,  although  one 
of  the  chief  gods  of  Rome,  was  not  the 
object  of  much  special  worship,  and  he 
had  no  priest,  as  Jupiter  and  Mars  had : 
the  King  of  the  Sacrifices,  the  head  of 
the  ritual,  officiated  in  his  rites.  But,  as 
he  was  the  god  of  beginnings,  he  must 
be  approached  first  in  every  sacred  office. 
In  every  prayer  and  sacrifice  his  name 
was  first  invoked. 

New- Year's  Day  was  kept,  as  with  us, 
with  rejoicings  and  gifts,  and  was,  even 
in  antiquity,  a  time  for  carousings  and 
intoxication.  The  gifts  of  the  day — 
strense — were  for  the  most  part  trifles, 
given  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  omen 
and  good-fellowship  than  for  their  value, 
— small  coins,  figs,  dates,  sweet  acorns, 
jars  of  honey,  sweetmeats.  No  people 
has  ever  had  a  more  superstitious  regard 
for  omens  than  the  Romans ;  and  the 
omen  connected  with  the  befjiinnino;  of 
things  was  of  especial  importance.  The 
whole  observance  of  this  day,  therefore, 
had  regard  to  the  omen,  and  everything 
unpleasant  and  likely  to  disturb  was 
carefully  avoided,  in  order  that  the  year 
might  begin  well.  But  idleness  would 
have  been  a  bad  omen  :  therefore  a  show 
of  business  was  kept  up.  On  this  day, 
as  on  all  Kalends,  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  Juno  Lucina,  the  goddess  of  birth  ; 
and  to  Janus  a  kind  of  cake  called 
jannal  was  offered. 

The  principal  business  of  the  day  was 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  magistrates, 
which  took  place  upon  the  Capitol  with 
great  solemnity  and  in  a  great  concourse, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  ox.  The 
first  duty  of  the  new  consuls  was  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  also  on  the 
Capitol,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus:  its  usual  place  of  assemblage 
was  in  the  Curia,  upon  the  Forum,  or  in 
some  temple  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
special  business  of  this  meeting  was  to 
announce  the  time  of  the  great  Latin 
festival,  held  on  the  Alban  Mount,  about 


fifteen  miles  from  Rome.  This  festival 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris  had  been,  in  early 
times,  the  common  or  amphictyonic  fes- 
tival of  the  Latin  Confederation ;  but 
when  the  Latins  lost  their  independence 
and  were  brought  under  the  rule  of 
Rome,  the  great  festival  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  It  was  celebrated 
yearl}'^,  at  some  time  before  the  military 
campaign  opened,  usually  in  April  or 
May,  belonging  to  the  class  of  movable 
festivals,  feriae,  conceptwse,  like  our 
Thankso-ivino;,  while  most  festivals  were 
fixed,  ferise  stativse,  upon  some  definite 
day.  On  the  day  appointed,  a  solemn 
procession  proceeded  up  the  mountain, 
by  a  paved  road,  part  of  which  still 
exists  in  good  preservation,  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  upon  the  summit.  Here  a 
sacrifice  was  offered,  and  portions  of  the 
slaughtered  ox  were  distributed  to  the 
several  members  of  the  Latin  League. 
Other  festivities  and  diversions  followed, 
and  swingin";  was  a  favorite  amusement. 
It  was  believed  that  this  was  in  com- 
memoration of  ^neas  and  King  Latinus, 
who  had  vanished  from  human  sight, 
and  were  sought  in  the  air  as  well  as  on 
the  earth, — "  by  swinging,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  an  image  of  human  life,  in 
which  the  lowest  are  raised  on  high,  and 
the  hi";hest  are  brou":ht  to  the  earth." 

On  the  11th  of  January  were  the  Car- 
mentalia,  the  festival  of  Carmentis,  an 
ancient  goddess  of  Latium,  whose  name 
— of  the  same  root  as  carmen,  "  song" 
— appears  to  point  to  prophetic  powers, 
for  the  early  oracles  were  all  expressed 
in  verse.  She  was  sometimes  identified 
with  the  mother  of  Evander.  A  second 
festival,  on  the  15th,  participated  in 
chiefly  by  women,  recognized  two  Car- 
mentes,  Porrima  and  Postverta,  whose 
names  were  sometimes  interpreted  as 
referring  to  knowledge  of  both  past  and 
future.  Of  this  goddess  little  is  said 
in  historical  times,  when  the  primitive 
Latin  worship  was  obscured  by  a  crowd 
of  Grecian  and  Oriental  deities ;  but 
she  must  have  held  a  leading  place  in 
early  times,  for  she  had  a  special  priest, 
the  Flamen  Carmentalis,  and  the  gate 
near  which  her  altar  stood — just  at 
the  foot  of  the   Capitoline,  between  it 
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and  tlic  river — was  called  Carmen  talis. 
Into  her  chapel  it  was  not  permitted  to 
carry  any  part  of  a  dead  animal, — for 
example,  anytliinfi;  made  of  leather.  It 
is  related  that  the  famous  Murcus  Po- 
pillius,  in  the  time  of  the  Samnitc  wars, 
— the  first  plebeian  who  ever  obtained 
tlie  honor  of  a  triiunph, — was  flamen  of 
Carmentis.  When  one  day  he  was  per- 
forming a  sacrifice,  clad  in  the  laena,  or 
priestly  robe,  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city. 
Popillius  then  hastily  left  the  sacrifice, 
clad  as  he  was,  made  his  way  to  the 
assembly,  and  calmed  the  tumult  by  his 
authority  and  eloquence.  In  memory 
of  this,  from  the  Ixiia  or  robe  which  lie 
wore,  the  people  gave  him  the  name  of 
Laeitas,  which  was  borne  by  his  descend- 
ants ;  for  it  was  quite  out  of  order  to 
address  the  people  in  any  robe  but  the 
toga,  the  distinctive  costume  of  a  lloman 
citizen. 

All  Ides  were,  as  has  been  already  said, 
sacred  to  Jupiter:  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, therefore,  a  sheep  was  sacrificed  in 
his  ten" pie  by  his  special  priest,  the 
Flamen  Dialis. 

There  was  only  one  more  festival  in 
January,  and  that  a  movable  one,  on  two 
days  a  week  apart, — the  Fertse  Semen- 
tivse,  or  feast  of  sowing.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  long  series  of  agricultural 
festivals,  the  number  and  antiquity  of 
wliich  are  the  best  proof  that  Home  was 
at  first  a  community  of  peasants.  Sac- 
rifices were  made  to  Tellus,  the  earth, 
and  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture ;  and 
all  the  minor  deities  who  presided  over 
the  several  operations  of  tillage  were  in- 
voked to  be  propitious :  A'^ervactor,  the 
god  of  breaking  up  fallow-land  ;  Repa- 
rator,  of  renewing  its  powers ;  Obara- 
tor,  of  ploughing;  Occator,  of  harrow- 
ing; Imporcitor,  of  drawing  furrows; 
Insitor,  of  sowing ;  Sarritor,  of  hoeing ; 
Subruncinator,  of  weeding;  Messor,  of 
harvesting;  Convector,  of  gathering  in  ; 
Conditor,  of  storing  up  ;  Promitor,  of 
bringing  out  for  use.  So  minute  were 
the  Romans  in  their  religious  obser- 
vances;  and,  for  fear  that  any  divine 
power  had  been  overlooked,  they  were 
wont  to  add  in  their  prayers,  siue  dco, 
sive  dcse,  ("  any  unknown  god,  male  or 


female")  ;  but  always  Janus  was  called 
upon  first.  On  the  same  day  with  the 
Semcutivse  the  Faganalia  were  cele- 
brated in  the  country, — the  feast  of  the 
townships, — pagi^ — when  the  seed  was 
all  in  the  ground,  the  plough  was  laid 
away  until  spring,  and  the  cattle  rested 
in  the  stall. 

FEBRUARY. 

February  is  the  month  of  purifica- 
tion,— from  fehruum^  a  "  purifier,"  and 
fchruo^  to  "  purify."  Being  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  was  a  suitable  time  for  ex- 
piatory and  cleansing  rites,  both  public 
and  private ;  and  these  give  the  month 
its  special  cliaracter.  With  these  puri- 
fying festivals  are  naturally  associated 
those  in  which  the  dead  were  commem- 
orated and  the  household  rites  were 
celebrated.  Each  famil}'-  rendered  ser- 
vice to  its  dead  whenever  it  pleased, — on 
anniversaries  or  days  marked  by  special 
associations.  But  there  were,  besides 
these  private  celebrations  of  the  house- 
hold, a  series  of  public  festivals  in  the 
last  part  of  February, — the  Dies  Faren- 
talcs  or  Fareiitalia, — beginning  upon 
the  Ides  (the  13th)  and  ending  upon 
the  21st  with  the  FcraUa,  or  festival 
of  the  dead,  upon  which  there  followed 
the  Caristia,  which  may  be  called  the 
festival  of  the  living. 

It  is  well  known  how  large  a  part  in 
the  religion  of  all  early  nations  is  taken 
by  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors. 
Service  is  rendered  to  the  shades  of  the 
founder  of  the  family  upon  the  house- 
hold altar,  a  solemn  meal  is  taken  in 
common  by  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  in  these  rites  centres  the 
institution  of  the  family.  As  the  primi- 
tive family  enlarged  and  became  suc- 
cessively the  gens,  or  clan,  and  the  tribe, 
the  household  worship,  the  common 
hearth,  still  continued  to  be  its  most 
vital  and  integral  feature,  until  in  the 
city,  the  highest  development  of  the 
family  organization,  the  king,  as  repre- 
senting the  head  of  the  family,  per- 
formed formal  sacrifices  upon  the  public 
altar  or  hearth,  the  same  in  nature,  if 
diff"ering  in  degree,  with  those  which 
the  father  of  the  family  performed  in 
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his  atrium,  or  hall.  The  special  goddess 
of  the  hearth,  Vesta,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans, — the  goddess 
of  houseliold  purity,  of  the  family  hearth, 
and  protectress  of  the  successive  groups 
into  which  the  family  was  developed. 
On  the  family  hearth  she  was  attended 
by  the  household  gods,  or  Penates  ;  and 
Rome,  too,  had  its  Penates,  believed  to 
have  been  brought  over  the  sea  by  ^neas 
from  burning  Troy.  They  were  pre- 
served and  worshipped  in  the  city  of 
Lavinium,  which,  tradition  said,  was 
founded  by  ^neas,  and  their  cult  was 
the  care  of  the  state.  But  the  special 
worship  of  Vesta  in  Rome  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  six  in 
number,  whose  duty  it  wus  to  maintain 
the  undying  fire  upon  the  altar  of  the 
goddess,  and  who  were  invested  with 
special  sanctity  by  the  people  of  Rome. 
Seeing  that  the  household  worship 
and  the  services  to  the  dead  stood  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  Rome,  it  is  easy  to  sec  the 
importance  of  these  February  festivals. 
Tiie  Paroifalia,  or  days  sacred  to  the 
dead,  continued,  as  has  been  said,  a  full 
Roman  week  (eight  days)  before  the 
solemn  festival  of  the  Fci-alia.  They 
may  be  called  days  of  preparation,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  month  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  considered  as  devoted  to  this  service, 
for  it  contained  no  festival  before  the 
Parenfalia,  except  that  at  some  time 
during  this  period  came  the  Fornacalia, 
the  second  of  the  agricultural  festivals, — 
a  movable  festival,  like  the  first  of  the 
list,  the  Scmentivse.  The  Fornacdlla 
were  in  honor  of  Fornax,  goddess  of  the 
oven  or  kiln.  In  ancient  times,  it  was 
said,  they  dried  their  spelt  (the  grain 
used  by  the  early  Romans)  at  open  fires. 
Much  of  it,  of  course,  was  burned  or 
wasted  ;  then  the  oven  was  invented,  in 
which  it  was  dried  securely  and  evenly. 
To  mark  this  step  of  progress  this  festi- 
val was  established.  It  was  celebrated 
by  the  whole  people,  not,  however,  as  a 
wliole,  but  by  its  subdivisions,  the  curies. 
The  people  were  in  the  earliest  times 
divided  into  thirty  curies,  each  con.^ist- 
ing  of  a  number  (theoretically,  ten)  of 


(/cnfcs,  or  family  groups.  Each  of  these 
thirty  curies  celebrated  the  festival  by 
itself,  the  whole  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Curio  Maximus,  chief  priest 
of  the  curies.  This  officer  posted  notices 
in  the  Forum  of  the  date  on  which  the 
festival  would  take  place,  and  the  share 
that  each  cury  was  to  have  in  it.  But, 
as  the  festival  was  very  ancient  in  its 
origin  and  the  curies  were  organizations 
which  had  become  obsolete  for  nearly 
every  other  purpose,  many  persons  did 
not  even  know  to  what  cury  they  be- 
longed. For  these  provision  was  made  in 
a  supplementary  celebration  on  the  17th 
of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  Qnirinalia, 
or  feast  of  Quirinus.  Of  this  festival 
nothing  is  told  ;  but  the  day  was  also 
known  as  "Fools'  Festival," — Stu/forum 
Fcriac, — because  of  this  provision  made 
for  the  fools  who  did  not  know  their 
own  place  at  the  FornacaUa. 

Two  days  before  the  Quirinalla  came 
the  great  purifying  festival,  the  Liipcr- 
calia  ;  and  this  day,  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, was  sometimes  called  in  especial 
the  dies  fcbruatus,  or  day  of  expia- 
tion. The  traditions  of  this  festival,  its 
localities,  and  its  rude,  strange  rites,  be- 
long to  the  most  primitive  times,  when 
Rome  was  a  lialf-savage  community  of 
shepherds.  The  Lupercal  —  "wolf's 
Qiotto"  —  was  a  cave  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  close  by 
it  was  the  fic}(s  ruminalis,  or  fig-tree 
under  which  the  twin  infants  Romulus 
and  Remus  had  been  stranded  by  the 
Tiber,  when  they  were  found  and  nursed 
by  the  wolf  which  had  its  home  in  the 
cave.  The  Luperci,  who  celebrated  this 
festival  yearly,  were  young  men  of  noble 
birth,  who  formed  two  brotherhoods, — 
the  Fabian  and  Quintilian  Luperci,  be- 
longiijg  respectively  to  the  Sabine  and 
Latin  parts  of  the  city.  A  third  broth- 
erhood, the  Julian,  was  afterward  added 
in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  number 
of  the  Luperci  is  uncertain.  The  festival 
commenced  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats 
and  a  young  dog  at  the  Lupercal.  Then 
two  young  men  were  brought  in,  and 
their  foreheads  touched  with  the  bloody 
knife  ;  another  of  the  brotherhood  wiped 
the  blood  away  with  wool  dipped  in  milk, 
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upon  which  the  young  men  broke  into  a 
lauuh.  Then  followed  the  sacrificial 
banquet  of  tiie  brotherhood,  after  which 
the  Luperci,  clothed  in  nothing  but  pieces 
of  the  hides  of  the  slaughtered  goats, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  thongs  cut 
from  the  same  hides,  ran  up  and  down 
through  the  city,  striking  everybody  that 
they  met.  It  was  as  leader  of  the  Luperci 
Julii,  a  month  before  Caesar's  assassina- 
tion, and  the  very  year  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  brotherhood,  that  Mark 
Antony, 

On  the  Lupercal,   ... 

Thrice  did  oifer  him  a  kingly  crown. 

We  can  well  believe  that  in  the  cor- 
rupt days  of  the  later  republic  and  the 
empire  such  a  festival  as  this  would  be 
characterized  by  wanton  and  indecent 
practices;  nevertheless,  it  kept  its  ground 
even  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  last  of  the  pagan 
festivals  to  be  given  up.  Probably  its 
memory  survives  in  the  modern  Carni- 
val. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  dies 
parenfales,  or  days  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead,  were  closed  with  the 
festival  of  the  Feralia.  Offerings  were 
brought  on  this  day  to  the  shades  of  the 
departed, — wine,  milk,  honey,  oil,  and 
blood  from  the  sacrifices.  "  Trifles 
satisfy  the  Manes,"  Ovid  says  :  "  what 
they  require  is  dutiful  afi'ection,  not  rich 
gifts.  The  Stygian  gods  are  not  greedy. 
A  tile  will  answer,  with  garlands  laid 
upon  it,  and  scattered  fruits,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  bread  dipped  in  wine,  and  violets 
thrown  about  loosely."  But  he  adds 
that  once,  when  these  slight  oflPerings 
were  neglected,  the  angry  shades  brought 
a  terrible  pestilence  upon  the  city. 
Lamps  also  were  lighted  at  the  tombs, 
and  a  banquet  followed.  The  next  day 
was  the  cheerful  family  festival  of  the 
Caristia,  or  Cava  Cognatio, — the  Christ- 
mas of  the  Romans,  when  relatives  feast- 
ed together  and  those  who  had  been 
estranged  sought  to  be  reconciled  before 
the  year  should  close. 

Upon  the  24th  was  the  Regifugium, 
or  "  King's  Flight,"  generally  supposed, 
but   probably    without   reason,  to  com- 


memorate the  banishment  of  King  Tar- 
quin.  The  King  of  the  Sacrifices 
— Rex  Sacrorum — offered  on  this  day 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  Comitium,  or  ele- 
vated part  of  the  Forum,  used  for  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  then  immediately  fled, 
as  if  in  fear.  It  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  Popli/ugia,  or  "  People's  Flight," 
on  July  5. 

February,  being  the  last  month  in  the 
year,  was  naturally  the  time  for  bringing 
the  calendar  year  into  accordance  with 
the  true  year,  by  intercalating  or  insert- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  regular  calendar. 
But  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  de- 
vise a  clurQsier  and  more  imperfect 
scheme  than  that  adopted  by  the  Bo- 
mans.  It  has  already  been  said  that 
the  year,  before  Ceesar's  reform,  con- 
sisted of  four  months  of  thirty-one  days 
(March,  May,  July,  October),  seven  of 
twenty-nine,  and  February,  which  had 
twenty-eight.  So  the  year  was  ten  days 
short.  Therefore,  every  other  year  a 
month  was  inserted,  called  Mercedonius, 
or,  more  usually,  3Iensis  Intercalarius, 
of  alternately  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
three  days :  this,  of  course,  made  the 
year  too  long.  But,  instead  of  bring- 
ing this  month  in  where  it  belonged,  at 
the  end  of  February,  that  is,  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  must  needs  cut  February 
in  two,  insert  the  intercalary  month  in 
the  middle,  and  add  to  it  the  closing 
days  of  February.  And,  as  if  this  were 
not  complicated  enough  already,  they 
must  needs  vary  in  the  place  of  di- 
vision :  the  twenty-two-day  month  was 
inserted  after  the  Terininalla  (the  23d), 
and  the  twenty-three- day  month  after 
the  Regifugium  (the  24th).  The  re- 
maining days  of  February,  four  or  five, 
as  the  case  might  be,  were  now  added  to 
the  intercalary  month,  which  thus  always 
had  twenty-seven  days,  while  February 
in  these  years  ended  alternately  with 
the  Termmalia  and  the  Regifugiuin. 
Thus  February  had  every  other  year 
twenty  -  eight  days,  the  other  years, 
alternately,  twenty -three  and  twenty- 
four.  Three  years  out  of  the  four  the 
Regifugium  followed  directly  upon  the 
Terminalia  ;  the  fourth  year  it  fell  in 
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the  intercalary  month,  twenty-three  days 
after  the  Termiualia. 

But,  as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
when  the  civil  year,  being  a  day  too  long, 
had  got  completely  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  solar  year,  they  seem  to  have 
been  too  conservative  to  strike  out  some 
of  the  intercalated  days  and  thus  remedy 
the  defect.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  College  of  the  Pon- 
tifices,  or  priests  who  superintended  the 
state  religion  and  to  whom  belonged  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar.  They  were 
to  watch  the  seasons  and  decide  when 
an  intercalation  was  needed,  and  thus 
keep  the  year  in  trim.  But  this  only 
made  the  matter  worse  than  ever.  The 
pontifices  were  not  professional  ministers 
of  religion,  but  active  politicians,  and 
their  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  of 
intercalation  was  governed  largely  by 
the  consideration  whether  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  year  would  accommodate  a 
friend  or  gratify  a  grudge ;  and  at  last 
the  year  was  so  completely  out  of  joint 
that  Cicero  speaks  of  being  delayed  by 
the  equinoctial  storm  on  the  16th  of 
May. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when 
Caesar,  being  Pontifex  Maximus  and  thus 
having  officially  the  direction  of  the 
calendar,  added  fifty-five  days  to  the 
year  46  B.C.,  and,  having  thus  rectified 
the  year,  provided  for  keeping  it  right 
in  future  by  distributing  the  ten  lacking 
days  among  the  twelve  months,  which 
he  made  as  they  are  now.  The  single 
intercalary  day  once  in  four  years  was 
inserted,  following  the  old  custom,  not 
at  the  end  of  February,  but  after  the 
Regifugium,  February  24,  or,  according 
to  the  Roman  reckoning,  the  sixth  day 
before  the  Kalends  of  March.  And,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  the  reckoning  of 
the  following  day,  the  intercalary  day 
was  called  "the  second  sixth," — his 
sextus, — from  which  our  name  "  bissex- 
tile." 

MARCH. 

March  was  the  only  one  of  the 
months,  except  January,  and  perhaps 
June,  which  received  its  name  from  that 
of  a  god  :  it  was  the  month  sacred  to 


Mars,  the  patron  deity  of  the  Italian 
people,  honored  by  them  next  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  highest  god  of  all.  Mars  was 
not  originally  the  god  of  war, — it  was 
the  goddess  Bellona  who  personified 
the  spirit  of  war  :  he  was  the  god  of 
manly  courage,  the  national  god  of  a 
nation  of  herdsmen,  and  so  himself  in 
especial  a  protector  of  herds  and  flocks. 
"Most  of  the  Italian  peoples  had  a  month 
sacred  to  Mars,  although  it  came  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  the  Salian 
brotherhood,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
priesthoods,  performed  their  annual  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  Mars.  Clad  in  em- 
broidered tunics,  brass  breastplates,  and 
purple  robes — trahese — over  the  breast- 
plates, they  proceeded  through  the  city 
in  a  solemn  dance,  beating  with  spears 
the  sacred  shields  which  they  bore  upon 
their  left  arm,  and  chanting  a  song  so 
archaic  in  its  language  that  the  priests 
themselves  could  not  interpret  it.  These 
sacred  shields — ancilia — were  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape,  indented  on  each  side,  and 
were  twelve  in  number.  Of  these,  as 
tradition  said,  one  had  been  dropped 
from  heaven  as  a  palladium  of  the  city, 
and  the  others  were  made  after  the  copy 
of  the  original  by  a  skilled  artisan.  They 
were  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
brotherhood  upon  the  Palatine,  and  it 
was  believed  that  when  danger  threat- 
ened the  city  they  moved  of  themselves, 
as  if  under  the  inspiration  of  the  god  of 
war.  There  was  another  band  of  Salii, 
having  its  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Sabine  commu- 
nity in  Home,  and  called  Collini — the 
"  Hill" — Salii,  while  the  original  broth- 
erhood was  known  as  Palatini  ;  and 
these,  too,  had  shields  modelled  after  the 
original  ancile,  and  performed  their  an- 
nual dance  on  the  1st  of  March  in  honor 
of  Quirinus,  a  Sabine  counterpart  of 
Mars.  Nor  was  the  1st  of  March  the 
only  sacred  day  of  the  Salii  :  their 
march  was  repeated  on  other  days  and 
they  had  other  festivals  in  the  course  of 
the  month. 

The  first  day  of  every  month  was 
sacred  to  Juno,  the  patron  goddess  of 
women, — the  Kalends  of  March  especially 
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so,  as  being  in  early  times  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  On  this  day  fell  the  Ma- 
tronalia,  the  festival  of  matrons.  It 
was  celebrated  with  gifts  from  husbands 
to  their  wives,  and  with  prayers  for  good 
fortune  to  the  married  pair,  and  the 
women  thronged  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
city,  to  offer  their  vows  there.  "  You 
ask,"  writes  Horace,  "  what  I,  a  bach- 
elor, have  to  do  on  the  Kalends  of 
March, — what  good  to  me  are  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  censer  of  frankincense,  and 
the  coal  laid  on  the  green  turf."  The 
bachelor  must  have  felt  out  of  his  ele- 
ment on  this  day  of  the  women  ;  but 
he  might  relieve  himself  by  watching 
the  procession  of  the  leaping  Salii  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  throng 
of  women.  On  this  day,  too,  as  an 
omen  of  the  beginning  year,  the  women 
served  their  own  slaves  at  the  table,  just 
as  their  masters  did  on  the  Saturnalia 
in  December. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  New- Year's 
observances  on  the  1st  of  January; 
but  there  were  enough  still  celebrated 
on  the  1st  of  March  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  New-Year's  day. 
Senate  and  people  held  a  short  assembly 
for  the  sake  of  the  omen  ;  the  threshold 
of  the  Curia,  or  Senate-house,  and  those 
of  the  houses  of  the  King  of  the  Sacri- 
fices, the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Flamens, 
or  priests  of  special  divinities,  were 
decked  with  fresh  laurel,  and  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta  was  kindled  anew.  As  a 
pure  and  holy  flame,  it  must  not  be 
borrowed  from  fire  contaminated  by  the 
uses  of  life,  but  must  be  lighted  dh-ectly 
from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  by  boring 
a  piece  of  the  wood  of  a  fruit-bearing 
tree  until  the  flame  was  started.  The 
school-year  began  upon  this  day,  and  the 
teachers  received  their  fees.  It  was  the 
day  also  for  letting  public  contracts. 

On  the  Ides  of  March  (the  15th),  the 
first  full  moon  of  the  new  year,  was  the 
festival  of  Anna  Perenna,  a  goddess 
who  is  best  explained  as  the  personation 
of  the  revolving  year.  It  was  the  day 
for  a  merry  picnic  in  the  pleasant  spring 
weather,  described  in  graceful  verses  by 
Ovid.      The   whole   population   poured 


forth  to  the  grove  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  upon  the  Tiber,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  city,  therefore  not  far  from  the 
present  Porta  del  Popolo :  here  they  sat 
in  groups  upon  the  grass,  or  in  tents 
and  booths  hastily  constructed  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  feasting,  singing, 
dancing,  and,  above  all,  drinking  :  it 
was  a  point  of  honor  for  each  to  drink 
as  many  cups  of  wine  as  the  years  he 
had  lived.  Naturally,  the  return  to  the 
city  at  night  was  disorderly,  as  the 
revellers  reeled  home  singing  indecent 
songs. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  17th,  came  the 
Liberalia,  the  festival  of  the  ancient 
Roman  deity  Liber,  identified  by  the 
Romans  of  the  classical  times  with  the 
Greek  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  But 
the  wine  was  placed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  under  the  special  protection  of 
Jupiter,  the  god  of  the  atmosphere  and 
weather ;  they  had  no  special  god  of 
wine ;  and  Liber,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  associated  with  the  idea  offreedom. 
On  this  day,  the  boy  who  had  reached 
a  suitable  age  (usually  seventeen)  was 
formally  admitted  to  manhood.  He  laid 
aside  his  boyish  toga  with  purple  border 
— toga  praatcxta — and  assumed  that  of  a 
man,  the  plain  robe  of  unbleached  wool, — 
toga  virilis  ;  the  bulla,  or  ornament  worn 
about  the  neck  of  the  child,  was  conse- 
crated to  the  lay-es,  or  household  gods, 
after  which  the  young  man  was  con- 
ducted by  his  father  or  guardian  to  the 
Forum,  where  he  appeared  as  a  citizen. 
The  day  ended  with  a  sacrifice  and  a 
banquet,  and  now  for  the  first  time  he 
bore  a  name  of  his  own.  This  was  the 
celebration  of  the  day  for  young  men 
coming  into  manhood.  The  citizens  at 
large  offered  on  this  day  little  sweet 
cakes  to  Liber,  which  were  sold  in  the 
streets  by  old  women  crowned  with  ivy, 
who  had  with  them  portable  hearths  or 
altars  for  the  use  of  the  votaries. 

The  fifth  day  after  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  19th,  was  the  great  festival  of  Mi- 
nerva,— the  Quinqiiatrus  :  this  was  be- 
lieved to  be  her  birthday.  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  was  also  the  goddess 
of  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  not  only  the 
school-teachers  and  physicians,  but  also 
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the  guilds  of  dyers,  fullers,  and  shoe- 
makers, celebrated  this  day.  The  pipers 
alone  had  their  celebration  on  the  so- 
called  Lesser  Qniiiqiiatnis,  on  the  13th 
of  June.  Women,  too,  on  this  day 
worshipped  the  goddess  of  the  loom  and 
distaff.  It  was  always  a  holiday  for 
school-boys,  and  after  this  holiday  began 
the  school  year,  with  its  new  courses  of 

study. 

APRIL. 

April — the  month  of  opening, — the 
season  when  the  earth  displays  most 
actively  her  productive  powers — is  char- 
acterized in  a  peculiar  degree  by  rustic 
festivals :  the  hard  work  of  the  spring 
is  over  now  in  those  Southern  countries, 
and  the  countrymen  have  leisure  for  en- 
joyment. Before  these  rustic  festivals, 
however,  came  the  festival  of  the  Mega- 
lesia,  dedicated  to  the  great  mother  of 
the  gods,  Cybele. 

The  worship  of  the  "  Berecynthian 
Mother,"  as  she  was  called,  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  in  Rome,  having 
been  introduced  during  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  which  de- 
clared that  the  foreign  enemy  would 
be  driven  from  Italy  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  brought  from  Pessinus  to 
Home.  An  embassy  was  therefore  sent 
to  King  Attains  of  Pergamus,  in  whose 
dominions  Pessinus  was  situated,  and  by 
his  influence  the  Romans  were  enabled 
to  receive  and  bring  to  Rome  the  me- 
teoric stone  which  was  the  fetich  of  the 
great  goddess.  The  oracle  of  Delphi 
added  the  direction  that  the  goddess 
should  be  received  in  Rome  by  "  the  best 
Roman,"  and  for  this  purpose  the  young 
Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  cousin  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus,  was  designated. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  sacred  stone, 
Scipio  proceeded  to  Ostia,  the  port  of 
Rome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
brought  it  forth  from  the  ship,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  matrons  of  the  city 
and  carried  the  whole  distance  (about 
fourteen  miles)  by  them,  one  receiving 
it  from  the  hands  of  another.  The 
most  active  in  this  service  was  one 
Claudia  Quinta,  a  woman  of  doubtful 
reputation,  which   was  wholly  redeemed 
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by  the  sanctity  with  which  this  act  in- 
vested her.  This  was  on  the  4tli  of 
April,  B.C.  204,  and  this  day  became  the 
sacred  anniversary  of  the  goddess.  Her 
festival  was  afterward  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  seven  days  from  the  4th 
to  the  10th  of  April. 

This  was  an  event  of  more  significance 
and  importance  than  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  worship  to  be 
added  to  the  many  already  existing. 
Not  merely  the  worship  but  the  goddess 
herself  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  this 
now  became  her  home,  in  place  of  the 
wooded  mountains  of  Phrygia,  which 
had  been  her  seat.  More  than  this,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  those  wild  and 
orgiastic  rites  which  afterward  held  such 
a  leading  place  in  the  Roman  worship. 
The  ori<2;inal  relis^ion  of  the  Romans 
was  sober,  formal,  directed  to  conduct, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elaborate  ritual. 
These  new,  strange  forms  of  worship 
were  introduced  by  command  of  Apollo  ; 
and  when  the  goddess  herself  consented 
to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  it  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  greatness  of  their  city  and 
its  high  destiny  which  was  acceptable 
enough  to  the  sedate  Senators  ;  but  the 
wild  procession  of  foreign-clad  priests, 
the  drums  and  horns,  the  begging  from 
bystanders  a  contribution  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  —  these  were 
things  that  they  never  heartily  liked. 
But  this  was  only  a  beginning.  The 
Megalcsia,  the  earliest  of  the  Asiatic 
festivals,  was  always  kept  under  control 
and  free  from  the  most  repulsive  fea- 
tures of  the  Oriental  religions.  But 
when  once  the  populace  had  tasted  the 
excitements  of  orgiastic  rites  they  craved 
them  more  and  more.  Soon  followed 
the  debaucheries  of  the  Bacchanalia, 
and  under  the  empire  the  worship  of 
Isis,  Scrapis,  and  Mithras  crowded  the 
native  Roman  observances  quite  into  the 
background.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  Oriental  festivals  is  the 
March  festival  of  the  Great  Mother, 
from  March  24  to  27,  in  which  the 
death  of  nature,  and  its  revival  after  the 
equinox,  were  symbolized  with  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  then  with  unbounded 
rejoicing.     The  celebration  of  the  Mega- 
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lesia  was  characterized  especially  by 
scenic  representations  :  it  is  known  that 
the  "  Pseudolus"  of  Plautus  was  first 
represented  at  this  festival;  and  through 
the  seven  days  of  the  feast  the  courts 
of  justice  were  suspended,  business  was 
interrupted,  and  the  members  of  the  no- 
bility gave  entertainments  to  each  other. 
The  last  day,  the  11th,  was  devoted  to  Cir- 
censian  games, — races, etc.,  in  the  Circus. 

Immediately  after  the  3Iegalesia  fol- 
lowed the  Cerealia,  or  feast  of  Ceres, 
lasting  eight  days,  the  12th  to  the  19th 
of  April,  the  19th  being  the  original  and 
principal  day.  As  the  foreign  Mega- 
lesia  was  especially  appropriated  by  the 
nobles,  so  the  festival  of  the  Roman 
goddess  of  agriculture  belonged  peculi- 
arly to  the  plebeians ;  they  feasted  one 
another  at  this  time,  as  the  nobles  had 
done  in  the  former  festival.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  time  of  the  greatest  hilarity  and 
merriment,  and  for  this  reason  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Cerealia  was  omitted  in 
times  of  public  mourning,  and  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  breach  of  propriety 
when  on  one  occasion  the  gladiatorial 
shows  were  given  instead  of  the  Circen- 
sian  games  which  properly  belonged  to 
the  festival.  The  last  day,  the  19th, 
was  the  great  festival  of  the  year  for  the 
common  people.  They  crowded  in  the 
Circus  or  race-course,  where  nuts  and 
other  trifles  were  thrown  among  them  ; 
and,  besides  the  horse-races,  it  was  the 
practice  to  set  foxes  loose  in  the  Circus 
with  lighted  torches  tied  to  their  tails, 
— a  symbol,  it  is  thought,  of  the  red 
blight  or  rust  that  burns  up  the  corn. 

Both  the  Megalesia  and  the  Cerealia 
were,  like  many  other  festivals,  originally 
celebrated  for  only  one  day ;  and  when 
the  Cerealia  were  extended  over  an 
entire  week  they  were  made  to  embrace 
the  ancient  festival  of  the  Fordicidla^ 
when  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  Tellus, 
goddess  of  the  earth.  Preparation  was 
made  in  this  festival  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Palilia^  or  Parilia^  April  21,  sacred 
to  Pales,  god  or  goddess  of  the  flocks, 
— for  the  name  is  both  masculine  and 
feminine.  This  was  a  herdsmen's  fes- 
tival, and  its  special  character  was  that 
of  lustration  or  purification.     The  ma- 


terials for  the  purifying  rite  had  been 
stored  up  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  their 
court,  and  were  now  fetched  out  and 
burned.  The  votaries  sprinkled  them- 
selves with  a  bunch  of  laurel  dipped  in 
water,  fumigated  house  and  barn  with 
sulphur,  and  leaped  over  piles  of  burn- 
ing straw.  This  festival  was  also  re- 
garded as  the  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city. 

On  the  28th  were  held  the  Rohigalia^ 
or  festival  in  propitiation  of  Robigo,  the 
goddess  of  rust,  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
growing  corn.  The  time  for  averting 
this  pest  was  at  this  season,  when  the 
sheath  had  not  yet  grown  about  the 
blade  of  the  corn.  A  procession  went 
to  the  sacred  grove  of  Robigo,  about 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
headed  by  the  Flamen  Quirinalis,  or 
sacred  priest  of  Quirinus,  who  chanted 
a  prayer  entreating  harsh  Robigo  to 
spare  the  plant  of  Ceres  and  to  with- 
hold her  rough  hands  from  the  crops. 
No  enemy  of  the  growing  grain,  he 
said,  neither  wind,  nor  rain,  nor  frost, 
was  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  when  rust  invaded 
the  fields.  He  ended  the  prayer  by  beg- 
ging the  harmful  goddess  to  attack  in- 
stead the  implements  of  war,  of  which 
the  world  had  no  need,  but  to  let  the 
tender  plants  and  the  farmer's  tools 
alone.  It  was  believed  that  the  blight 
which  destroyed  the  corn  was  the  same 
as  the  rust  that  consumed  iron.  And 
as  it  was  created  by  the  fierce  heat  of 
summer,  and  as  the  dog-star — the  star 
which  governs  the  summer  heat — rose 
at  about  this  time,  a  red  dog,  the  color  of 
the  blight,  was  the  victim  in  the  sacrifice  ; 
a  sheep,  too,  was  slaughtered,  and  wine 
and  frankincense  poured  upon  the  altar. 

The  last  of  the  rustic  festivals  of 
April  fell  upon  the  28th, — the  Floralia^ 
or  feast  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers ; 
afterward  extended  to  six  days.  It  was 
celebrated  with  games  and  dancing  and 
with  rude  sports  and  revelry,  and  of  all 
the  Roman  festivals  was  the  one  most 
notorious  for  indecency  and  debauchery. 
On  the  last  of  the  six  days,  the  3d  of 
May,  were  Circensian  games. 

William  F.  Allen. 
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^'  TT  is  perfectly  absurd  !"  said  young 

-L  Mrs.  Jordan;  "and  Christabel 
would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  have  it," 
replied  her  mother-in-law,  "  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  saying  anything  about 
it  to  her.  It  might  just  unsettle  her ; 
and  he  is  not  as  desperately  in  love  as 
he  thinks  he  is.  He  said  she  was  the 
one  woman  in  the  world !"  and  Chris- 
tabel's  mother  gently  laughed.  "  Is  it 
not  ridiculous  ?  and  a  girl  of  her  a^e  !" 

"  She  is  nearly  thirty,"  said  the  other 
contemplatively.  "  But  you  may  be  sure 
of  one  thing :  if  he  should  ever  speak 
to  me  about  it,  I  will  throw  cold  water 
on  it." 

"  He  will  not  speak  to  you,  Susie.  I 
am  only  afraid  of  what  he  may  say  to 
her.     It  would  never  do." 

"  She  would  not  care.  But  hush  :  I 
hear  Robert." 

The  conversation  at  once  stopped, 
and  Christabel  was  sorry.  Neither  her 
mother  nor  her  sister-in-law  knew  it,  but 
she  was  on  the  lower  porch.  She  had 
come  over  to  her  brother's  on  a  little 
errand,  and  had  heard  the  voices  above 
her.  They  were  clear  and  distinct,  and 
the  first  words  had  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  now,  instead  of  feeling  con- 
victed as  an  eavesdropper,  she  was  sorry 
she  had  not  heard  more. 

So  some  one  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  was  not  to  know  anything  about  it ! 
She  walked  home,  going  down  the  little 
shaded  street  with  a  quick,  excited  step. 
She  ran  up  the  garden  path,  and  to  her 
own  room,  and  went  directly  to  the 
looking-glass.  She  took  off  her  large 
garden  hat  and  flung  it  on  a  chair,  and 
then,  smoothing  back  her  hair,  looked 
at  herself  with  "  his"  eyes. 

Surely  she  was  not  so  very  old  !  She 
had  lost  neither  the  roundness  nor  the 
elasticity  of  youth.  Her  hair  was  still 
a  soft  brown  ;  her  eyes  were  gentle  ;  her 
complexion — ah,  well! — and  she  quickly 
dashed  off  her  linen  collar,  threw  off  her 


gingham  dress,  took  down  her  hair,  and 
put  it  up  again  in  a  looser,  lighter  style. 
Then  she  got  out  a  gauzy  black  dress, 
and,  in  place  of  the  linen  band  around 
her  soft,  white  throat,  she  put  all  the 
lace  she  dared,  and  then  she  smiled  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  the  second 
toilet  she  had  made  that  afternoon,  but 
she  cared  nothing  for  that.  When  she 
had  hastily  dressed  in  her  brown  ging- 
ham she  had  meant  to  take  care  of 
Susie's  baby  while  the  mother  went  to 
prayer-meeting.  Now  she  had  forgotten 
the  baby.  She  ran  down-stairs,  and  on 
to  the  grass,  where  there  was  a  seat  under 
an  old  apple-tree.  She  took  a  book  with 
her,  but  she  did  not  read  :  she  sat,  with 
a  flush  on  her  cheek,  looking  over  the 
hedge  of  lilac-bushes. 

In  all  the  years  of  her  life  Christabel 
had  never  had  a  lover,  and  no  one  had 
ever  asked  her  to  marry.  She  was  not 
ugly,  nor  was  she  in  ill  health.  She 
was  quite  as  attractive  as  either  of  her 
sisters,  both  of  whom  had  married  be- 
fore they  were  twenty.  She  had  never 
thought  much  of  marriage.  For  one 
thing,  she  had  always  been  very  busy. 
She  had  nursed  her  father  through  a 
long  and  fatal  illness.  She  kept  house 
for  her  mother,  and  did  all  of  her  sister- 
in-law's  marketing,  because,  as  Susie  put 
it,  Christabel  went  to  the  five-o'clock 
market  anyhow,  and  where  was  the  use 
of  her  also  getting  up  at  that  hour? 
Then  there  was  the  church-work,  the 
Sunday-school,  the  sewing-class,  a  sick 
friend,  and  this  and  that,  and  so  Chris- 
tabel's  sphere  had  grown  around  her. 
She  had  no  need  of  a  home  or  a  hus- 
band to  supply  and  define  her  duties. 
Her  girlhood  had  glided  into  woman- 
hood, and  now  middle  age  was  coming 
on,  and  she  had  not  realized  it. 

Who  was  he?  In  all  the  village 
there  were  but  three  men  who  could 
possibly  be  her  suitors,  and  each  one 
was  improbable.  The  Episcopal  minister 
was  young,  but  he  was  a  Ritualist  and 
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advocated  celibacy.  In  spite  of  his 
quick,  impatient  eyes,  Christabel  could 
not  think  of  "  Father  Agnew"  as  a  lover. 
Then  there  was  Joel  Knight,  owner  of 
extensive  iron-mills ;  but  he  was  a 
widower,  with  a  son  almost  as  old  as 
Christabel  herself,  and  her  fancy  at 
once  dismissed  him  as  even  a  possible 
lover.  She  smiled,  thinking  of  herself 
as  Jim  Knight's  step-mother  !  Finally. 
there  was  the  doctor.  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  him  as  a  lover,  except 
that  he  laucrhed  at  love  and  hunted  in 
stagnant  waters  for  rhizopods  when  he 
mijzht  have  been  wooin^;  a  wife.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  house,  and — here  Christa- 
bel remembered,  and  the  color  rushed  to 
her  face,  the  doctor  had  paid  her  mother 
a  long  visit  that  very  morning. 

When  the  planet  Neptune  was  dis- 
covered through  mathematical  demon-' 
stration  that  such  a  force  must  be  in 
a  given  place,  the  prophetic  astronomer 
must  have  realized  Christabel's  kindred 
if  feebler  sensation  of  unproved  certainty. 
The  planet  was  a  fact,  but  the  telescope 
had  not  revealed  it. 

She  was  alive  with  a  new  excitement. 
She  had  fancied  her  life  tranquil ;  she 
now  discovered  that  it  had  been  stagnant. 
Had  she  come  to  the  knowledge  that 
she  loved,  she  might  have  been  dis- 
turbed and  unhappy ;  but,  like  Mar- 
guerite in  "  Faust,"  her  first  conscious- 
ness was  that  she  was  herself  beloved. 
If  Christabel  had  been  younger,  this 
experience  might  have  been  tamer ;  but 
she  had  never  been  first  with  any  one, 
and  all  her  life  had  been  spent  in  being 
useful  to  others. 

She  felt  for  the  first  time  the  sense 
of  individual  power.  For  the  first  time 
she  realized  that  she  had  her  own  place 
in  the  great  system  of  attractive  forces. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  analyze  the 
quick,  sweet  discoveries  which  came  to 
her.  She  was  loved  !  She  could  love  ! 
All  her  still,  subdued  life  bloomed  out, 
and  she  was  at  last  awake. 

When  Mrs.  Jordan  came  home  to  sup- 
per, keeping  her  little  secret  as  closely  as 
if  it  concerned  herself  alone,  she  saw  at 
once  some  intangible  but  certain  change 
in   her   daughter.     It  was   not  merely 


Christabel's  dress,  although  there  was  in 
it  a  lightness,  a  grace,  that  was  new  to 
her ;  but  she  had  a  restless,  buoyant 
glance  and  movement,  a  little  sparkle, 
that  interested  her  mother.  Even  in 
her  girlhood  Christabel  had  not  appeared 
like  this. 

"  You  look,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  a 
little  smile,  holding  a  strawberry  up  to 
the  light,  as  if  she  fancied  she  could 
look  through  it,  "  as  if  you  had  seen 
your  lover,  Christy." 

Her  daughter  half  smiled,  half  flushed, 
but,  being  on  her  guard,  only  laughed 
lightly  as  she  asked, — 

"Do  I  look  frightened?" 

Glancing  out  of  the  window,  she  saw 
the  doctor  coming  in  at  the  gate.  For 
a  moment  everything  was  dim.  She 
felt  the  blood  in  her  cheeks,  in  her  ears, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Her  mother, 
fortunately,  could  not  see  him,  and  he 
entered  and  rang  the  bell,  while  Chris- 
tabel slowly  came  to  herself,  and  her 
heart-throbs  grew  a  little  less  violent. 

When  Mrs.  Jordan  heard  who  it  was, 
she  seemed  at  first  a  little  surprised. 
She  got  up,  went  to  the  door,  and  then 
turned. 

"  Oh,  it  is  you  he  wants  to  see,"  she 
said. 

"  Me  !"  cried  Christabel.     "  Me  ?" 

Mrs.  Jordan  laughed:  "Yes,  you! 
Is  there  anything  so  surprising  in  that? 
He  said  this  morning  he  would  come 
again  when  you  were  at  home.  Go  in, 
Christabel,  and  when  I  have  finished 
my  cotfee  I  will  come." 

Christabel  looked  at  her  mother 
anxiously.  She  did  not  understand. 
He  Was  to  have  his  chance,  then  !  But 
she  did  not  understand  it. 
.  She  looked  at  her  mother  with  a  be- 
wildered air  as  she  arose. 

"  Do  go,"  said  her  mother,  helping 
herself  to  more  butter.  "  He  will  want 
to  get  home  to  his  supper.  Don't  keep 
him  waiting." 

Christabel  sat  down  again.  "  He  can 
come  again,"  she  said. 

"  How  foolish  you  are  !  Christabel, 
you  are  not  going  to  have  nerves^  I  hope. 
It  is  not  such  an  awful  thing.  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  mind  it." 
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Christabel  thought  that' very  likely. 
Her  fiither  was  a  saint  in  heaven,  but 
she  could  not  imagine  him  as  a  lover. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  cjoing." 

"  I  do  believe  you  arc  afraid  !" 

"Of  what?     Of  Dr.  Lane?" 

"  Of  being  vaccinated,"  replied  her 
mother. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Christabel ;  and  she  at 
once  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Her  cheeks  burned  a  little,  but  she 
thought  she  was  very  calm  ;  and  as  she 
went  through  the  hall  she  pushed  up 
her  sleeve ;  and  when  she  entered  the 
parlor  she  presented  her  arm  as  an  au- 
tomaton might. 

"  It  is  an  important  operation,"  said 
the  doctor,  promptly  taking  out  his  lan- 
cet. "  Your  mother  does  not  believe  in 
the  '  points'  we  use.  She  insists  upon 
her  family  being  gashed,  and  she  wants 
to  see  the  virus." 

Christabel  did  not  answer.  She  was 
perfectly  composed,  but  still  there  was 
a  curious  loss  of  connection  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  she  felt  the 
need  of  time  to  make  it  right  again. 

'-  There  !"  said  the  doctor.  "  Now  I 
wish  you  the  sorest  of  arms." 

Christabel  looked  at  the  quill,  at  the 
lancet,  at  the  glass  of  water. 

"  I  suppose  everybody  in  the  village 
has  been  vaccinated  ?"  she  said. 

"  Has  been,  or  will  be,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "  It  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
operation.  Have  you  seen  Agnew  to- 
day?" 

"  No."  And  again  Christabel's  un- 
reasonable and  unreasoning  heart  gave  a 
little  jump. 

"  He  wants  to  see  you,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, picking  up  a  magazine  and  looking 
at  the  illustrations.  "  There  is  some 
trouble  over  at  Eldridge's,  and  he 
thought  you  would  like  to  go  there." 

"  So  I  should,"  replied  Christabel. 
"  Little  Maggie  has  been  my  scholar  for 
some  time.     Is  she  very  ill  ?" 

"  It  is  a  pretty  bad  lookout,"  the  doc- 
tor said  gravely.  "  She  is  a  delicate 
child  at  the  best,  and  they  let  this  cold 
run  on  until  it  has  taken  a  serious  form. 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  go  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning.     I  have  just 


come  from  there.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  moment  to  say  how  the  case  will 
terminate." 

He  took  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and 
stood  up. 

Christabel  sat  with  her  hands  lightly 
crossed  in  her  lap,  her  sleeve  still  rolled 
up.  She  had  forgotten  the  little  ro- 
mance of  the  afternoon,  and  was  think- 
ing of  what  was  far  more  real  to  her, 
the  danger  of  her  little  scholar.  If 
Christabel  had  been  a  rhizopod,  the 
doctor  would  have  admired  her  sym- 
metrical and  delicate  proportions;  but  as 
he  had  taken  little  notice  of  her  round, 
white  arm,  so  now  he  was  only  dimly 
conscious  of  some  vague,  pleading  change 
in  her  appearance. 

"  If  I  don't  see  Mr.  Agnew  to-night," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  "  I  will  try 
to  get  a  horse  and  go  over  very  early." 

'•  I  would  take  you,"  he  replied,  ''but 
my  only  vehicle,  you  know,  is  a  sulky. 
Then,  I  have  to  go  first  to  the  Linwood 
furnace,  and  you  would  not  like  that 
rough  ride.  Well,  good-by.  I  think 
you  will  see  Agnew ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  delight  your  mother  by  having  as 
bad  an  arm  as  possible." 

Christabel  smiled  and  followed  him  to 
.the  porch,  and  then  watched  him  as  he 
went  down  the  street.  She  was  entirely 
at  ease  about  the  doctor.  Let  it  be 
any  one  else,  it  certainly  was  not  Dr. 
Lane.  And  she  was  not  displeased. 
She  liked  him  too  well  as  a  friend  to 
wish  for  him  as  a  lover.  He  had  a 
hearty,  cordial  way  of  coming  and  go- 
ing. He  never  praised  Christabel,  but 
he  often  laughed  at  her,  and  he  recom- 
mended books  to  her.  He  had  his  own 
place. 

In  the  evening,  as  was  very  usual  in 
this  little  town,  where  social  intercourse 
was  limited,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Agnew  called. 
He  carried  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  the  chimney  for  a  lamp.  He 
smiled  as  he  laid  these  down  on  a  chair 
and  came  forward  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan and  Christabel,  who  were  sitting  On 
the  porch.  He  did  not  look  like  an 
ascetic.  He  was  slight  and  not  tall. 
His  hair  was  a  reddish  brown,  and  he 
was  nervous  and  vijrorous.     He  was  a 
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keen  scholar  and  an  energetic  speaker, 
and  it  was  not  clear  to  the  average  mind 
why  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  building  a  church  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but,  as  he  gave  back  his  salary 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  his  sincerity  was  not 
doubted,  and  the  people  had  patience 
with  his  advanced  ideas. 

He  spoke  at  once  of  the  little  girl. 
"  I  was  over  there  to-day,"  he  said, 
'•  and  she  asked  again  and  again  for  you. 
I  told  her  I  would  bring  you  over  to- 
morrow ;  and  in  the  mean  time — now, 
don't  you  laugh — I  made  a  little  sketch 
of  you  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  pleased 
her." 

"  You  made  a  sketch  of  me  !"  re- 
peated Christabel,  coloring  and  glancing 
at  her  mother. 

''  I  did,"  he  replied,  speaking  slowly. 
"  Of  course  you  would  think  it  very  bad, 
for  it  is  the  crudest  work ;  but  if  you 
knew  how  great  was  the  child's  delight, 
you  would  pardon  me." 

"  It  was  kind  in  you,"  said  Christabel, 
who  found  it  hard  to  say  just  what  she 
meant,  "  but — well,  I  hope  you  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  sketching  people  in  this 
oJQP-hand  manner." 

The  young  priest  glanced  at  her. 
"  Does  it  offend  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said;  "but  it  makes 
one  feel  one's  self  in  another's  power. 
I  did  not  know  you  did  such  things." 

"  I  used  to  do  '  such  things'  very 
seriously.  I  once  expected  to  be  an 
artist ;  but  I  should  not  have  achieved 
all  I  desired.     You  will  go  over?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  there  is  one  obstacle.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  horse.  Every- 
body is  so  busy.  Do  you  think  we 
could  have  your  brother's  ?" 

"  His  horse's  foot  is  sore,"  replied 
Mrs.  Jordan.  "  But  why  cannot  you 
walk  over  ?" 

"  And  go  through  the  tunnel  ?"  said 
Christabel,  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

"  Certainly.  It  shortens  the  walk  very 
much.     The  Eldridges  always  use  it." 

"  I  went  through  it  to-day,  going 
and  coming,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  It 
is  not  hard  walking,  and  we  could  take 
a  lantern." 


Christabel  was  still  undecided.  "  It 
is  a  long  time  since  I  went  through  it," 
she  said.  "  Could  we  not  go  over  the 
hill  ?  The  weather  is  so  lovely  that  the 
walk  would  be  pleasant." 

"  It  would  be  very  hard,"  the  clergy- 
man replied.  "  There  is  a  half-mile,  at 
least,  of  steep  climbing.  You  are  not 
afraid  to  go  through  the  tunnel  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  but  still 
hesitating  ;  "  but  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  ventured." 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Agnew  came  early, 
and  when  Christabel,  in  her  brown  ging- 
ham, but  with  bright  ribbons  at  her 
throat  and  around  her  waist,  came  down, 
ready  to  go,  she  found  him  sitting  in 
the  parlor,  gently  swinging  a  lantern  be- 
tween his  knees. 

"  This  seems  rather  ridiculous,"  he 
said  :  "  the  sunshine  is  so  brilliant  this 
morning  that  it  ought  to  penetrate  the 
darkest  places.     Shall  I  leave  it  here?" 

"  Indeed,  no,"  she  replied.  "  I  wish 
we  had  two.  Suppose  that  one  should 
go  out  ?" 

"  This  lantern,  my  friend,"  he  said, 
"  is  mine.  On  very  dark  nights  it  takes 
me  to  church,  and  sometimes  escorts  our 
worthy  warden  home.  It  does  not  go 
out." 

How  radiant,  how  charming,  was  the 
morning !  There  was  a  breeze  in  the 
fresh  green  leaves.  The  apple-trees 
were  in  blossom,  and  a  soft  haze  shad- 
owed the  dreamy,  far-away  hills,  which 
faded  into  cloud.  The  way  to  the  El- 
dridge  farm  lay  over  the  bridge  that 
spanned  the  little  river,  then  along  the 
railroad  to  a  long  tunnel,  and  up  the 
heavily- wooded  hill  to  a  slope  well  cleared 
and  rich  in  orchards  and  corn-fields. 
The  path  through  the  tunnel  saved  a 
long  and  tedious  climb,  and  was  con- 
stantly used  by  the  country-people  when 
they  came  to  town,  and  the  girls  learned 
to  walk  steadily  on  the  rails,  when  sup- 
ported by  a  steady  masculine  hand. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  !"  cried  Christa- 
bel, as  they  crossed  the  river.  "  Surely 
the  child  must  grow  better.  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  can  die  on  such 
a  day  as  this." 

The   young   man    looked   up    at   the 
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green  hill  toward  which  they  were 
going.  "It  is  a  good  day  on  which  to 
die,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like  to  leave 
the  world  in  just  such  fresh  beauty. 
The  good  old  world !  It  deserves  that 
we  should  remember  it  as  bright  and 
pleasant." 

Christabel  looked  at  him  with  pleasure  : 
"  You  don't  condemn  it  as  given  up  to 
nothing  but  wickedness  and  grief?" 

"  Not  now,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  wait 
until  we  plunge  into  the  tunnel ;  then 
I  will  tell  you  how  much  of  my  delight 
to-day  is  conviction  and  how  much  ex- 
hilaration and  oxygen." 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  the  watchman  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  front  of  his  house.  "  You  are 
in  good  time,"  he  said,  nodding  grimly. 
"  The  morning  train  went  through  an 
Hour  ago,  and  the  gas  and  smoke  are 
about  cleared  out." 

"  There  is  no  other  train  due  ?" 

"  Not  till  eleven-twenty." 

"  No  freight-trains  ?" 

"  Not  a  one.  Going  over  to  the  El- 
dridges'  ?" 

The  clergyman  nodded,  unscrewing 
his  lantern. 

"  One  of  the  boys  has  just  gone 
through.     The  little  girl  is  better." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  said 
Mr.  Agnew,  striking  a  match  and  light- 
ing the  lantern.  "  Shall  we  go  on.  Miss 
Jordan  ?" 

Christabel  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
tunnel,  looking  in.  Her  face  was  a  trifle 
paler,  her  eyes  slightly  dilated.  The 
sun  shone  into  the  opening ;  the  stones 
were  green  and  dripping  with  moisture. 
Beyond  all  was  dark,  impenetrable  to 
light. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Agnew,  advancing 
into  the  entrance,  "  into  these  sad,  mys- 
terious depths  will  we  descend." 

Christabel  shook  her  head. 

"  Are  you  afraid  ?  There  is  also  an 
exit.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk  on, 
and  you  will  come  out  into  the  sun 
again.  Now,  I  might  use  that  as  an 
illustration, — draw  a  moral  from  it!" 

She  paid  no  attention  to  this  gay 
banter.  She  had  preceded  him  into  the 
tunnel,   and   was  walking  with  firm   if 


uneven  steps  over  the  ties,  which  were 
of  varying  widths  and  unevenly  laid. 
Some  were  a  foot  apart,  others  but  a  few 
inches.  The  clergyman  came  behind, 
carrying  his  lantern.  Presently,  how- 
ever, it  became  darker,  and  Christabel 
had  to  walk  with  caution,  fearing  to 
step  between  the  sleepers. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  go   ahead, 
and  I  can  give  you  some  light."     And 
he  stepped  in  front  of  her,  and,  holding 
the  lantern  very  low,   a  small  ring  of 
light  was  shed  on  the  pathway. 

"  I  have  not  been  through  since  I  was 
a  child,"  said  Christabel,  in  an  anxious 
tone,  "  and  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
walk  on  the  ties." 

It  was  now  densely  dark.  Far  ahead 
gleamed  a  small  star  of  light:  far  be- 
hind was  another.  They  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  tunnel.  It  was  perfectly 
still,  and  no  sound  from  the  outer 
world  reached  their  ears.  Only  the 
tramp  of  their  own  feet  was  to  be  heard 
as  they  walked  on,  their  heads  in  the 
deepest  gloom,  the  ring  of  faint  and 
shadowy  light  at  their  feet.  Neither 
spoke.  Suddenly  Mr.  Agnew  became 
conscious  that  he  was  alone. 

He  lifted  his  lantern  and  swung  it  out, 
but  there  was  no  one  near.  "  Christa- 
bel!"  he  cried  sharply,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

He  hastened  back  a  short  distance, 
and  came  upon  her  sittiag  on  the  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  track. 

"  Are  you  sick  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Has 
the  air  affected  you  ?  There  must  al- 
ways be  some  gas  and  smoke.  But  you 
must  not  stay  a  moment  here.  Come." 
And  he  took  her  hand.  "  Come  !  We 
shall  soon  be  out." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  :  "  I  cannot 
go  on  ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible." 

"  But  you  must !  Why,  how  can  you 
stay  here  ?  You  will  only  grow  more 
sick." 

"  I  am  not  sick,"  she  said,  in  a  gasping 
voice,  "  and  I  cannot  go  on." 

"  But  a  train  may  come  1"  As  he 
stooped,  looking  into  her  face,  she  shook 
her  head. 

"  I  cannot ;  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  re- 
plied, in  an  irritated,  nervous  tone. 
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*'  But  you  must."  And  he  stood 
up.  "  If  a  train  comes,  I  can  hold  you 
back  against  the  wall,  but  you  would 
be  suffocated.  You  shall  come,  Christa- 
bel!" 

She  made  no  answer.  "  Well,  then," 
he  said,  putting  the  lantern  on  the  side 
of  the  track,  "  I  will  carry  you." 

As  she  still  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
he  put  his  hands  under  her  arms  and 
lifted  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Come,"  he  repeated  gently,  "  do  not 
so  lose  your  courage !  What  is  there 
here  to  harm  you?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  hoarsely,  and 
then  she  gave  a  nervous  little  laugh ; 
"  but  I  will  go  on." 

He  looked  toward  her  anxiously,  but 
he  could  not  see  her  face,  and  he  picked 
up  his  lantern  and  took  her  hand  in  his 
own. 

"  We  will  keep  together,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  must  not  stumble." 

Then  he  began  to  talk  to  her  in  the 
gentle,  reassuring  tones  he  would  have 
used  to  a  child,  and  so  he  led  her  on  and 
on,  gradually  quickening  his  step,  until 
the  darkness  became  less  dense,  a  dim 
light  shone  dn  the  path,  it  grew  brighter 
and  brighter,  and  they  passed  out  into 
the  sunlight. 

Then  he  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
Her  hat  was  pushed  back,  her  face  was 
pale,  and  her  eyes  had  an  uncertain, 
curious  expression.  He  still  kept  her 
hand,  and  led  her  to  a  shaded  spot 
where  a  log  lay  half  buried  in  dead 
leaves.  She  sat  down,  and  he  stood  in 
front  of  her,  still  holding  his  lantern.  "  I 
had  no  idea  it  would  affect  you  so.  It 
was  cruel  to  take  you  in  there." 

"  It  always  frightened  me,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  now  I  am  older,  and  I  felt  sure  I 
could  compel  myself  to  go  through  with- 
out nervousness.  I  am  so  much  ashamed 
of  myself!" 

He  looked  at  her  with  compassion  and 
in  silence,  arid  then  she  gently  laughed. 
"  Are  you  not  going  to  put  out  your 
light?"  she  said. 

He  smiled  and  blew  it  out,  and  then 
sat  down  at  her  side.  "  We  will  stay 
here  a  few  moments,  until  your  hands 
are  steady,  and  then  we  will  go  on."   And 


he  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket  and 
began  to  read. 

Christabel's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
was  still  nervous,  and  she  had  gained 
but  little  control  over  herself,  and  this 
calm  indifference  hurt  her.  Two  days 
before,  she  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  conquer  herself 
unobserved  and  alone ;  but  to-day  she 
wanted  sympathy,  kind  words,  the  press- 
ure of  a  friendly  hand.  She  drew  her 
hat  down  over  her  face,  and  stood  up. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  she 
tried  to  make  firm,  "  nothing  will  steady 
me  like  walking  on.     Shall  we  go?" 

The  path  was  now  very  pleasant, 
winding  up  over  a  grassy  slope  and 
among  hemlocks  and  pines.  As  they 
walked  on,  sometimes  side  by  side,  some- 
times one  or  the  other  in  advance,  just 
as  the  path  widened  or  narrowed,  Chris- 
tabel  regained  her  nervous  balance,  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  farm  she 
was  almost  calm. 

They  met  the  farmer  himself  at  the 
house  door.  His  face  brightened  when 
he  saw  them  approaching. 

"  She  has  been  very  low  since  you 
saw  her  yesterday,"  he  said  to  the  minis- 
ter, "  but  she  is  stronger.  The  doctor 
is  up-stairs  now,  and  I  take  it  he  don't 
mean  to  give  her  up  yet." 

Christabel  put  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said, — "so  heart- 
ily glad !" 

When  the  doctor  came  down,  he  con- 
firmed what  the  father  had  said.  The 
little  girl  was  still  very  ill,  but  he  had 
more  hope,  and  he  sent  Christabel  up  to 
see  her,  charging  her  to  stay  but  ten 
minutes.  While  she  was  gone,  Mr. 
Agnew  told  the  doctor  of  Christabel's 
panic,  and  the  doctor  laughed.  Chris- 
tabel had  always  seemed  to  him  such 
an  evenly-balanced,  unemotional  sort  of 
woman  that  he  would  have  prophesied 
her  control  over  herself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, crediting  her  with  little  im- 
agination and  less  sensitiveness.  Now, 
when  she  came  down  again  he  looked  at 
her  with  keener  professional  scrutiny. 
Her  eyes  were  soft  and  tender,  and  they 
looked  as  though  she  had  just  wiped 
the  tears  away.     Her  lips  trembled,  and 
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he  was  impressed  by  her  in  rather  a 
novel  manner.  When  he  began  to 
laugh  at  her  for  her  nervousness,  she 
looked  annoyed,  and  glanced  at  the 
clergyman  as  if  he  had  betrayed  her 
confidence. 

"  AVell,"  said  the  doctor,  "  we  shall 
have  to  get  you  home  over  the  moun- 
tain. It  won't  do  to  let  you  go  through 
that  tunnel  again,  or  you  may  have  the 
hysterics,  and  your  mother  will  charge 
it  all  on  the  vaccination." 

"  Oh,"  said  she  promptly,  "  I  do  not 
mean  ever  to  enter  that  tunnel  again ; 
I  am  aoing  over  the  mountain.  It  is 
not  such  a  very  long  walk."  And  she 
again  looked  at  Mr.  Agnew,  but  now 
much  as  if  he  had  said  she  should  not. 

"  But  you  needn't  walk,"  said  the 
farmer ;  "I  am  pretty  well  thronged 
with  work,  but  I  can  send  you  in  the 
spring  wagon,  if  you  will  go  in  it." 

So  Christabel  went  home  in  state,  with 
one  of  the  Eldridge  boys  as  coachman, 
with  Mr.  Agnew  as  companion,  and  the 
doctor  in  his  sulky  as  escort ;  and  she 
noticed — having  also  gained  keener  eyes 
— that  the  two  gentlemen  were  very 
much  more  interested  in  each  other  than 
either  was  in  her. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Christabel  found 
a  small  box  on  the  parlor  table.  It  was 
addressed  to  her,  and  contained  a  lace- 
pin  of  delicate  forget-me-nots.  There 
was  neither  card  nor  name  with  it.  No 
one  knew  who  had  put  the  box  there, 
but  Mrs.  Jordan  was  curious  to  know 
what  it  contained.  Christabel  laughed, 
and  told  her  it  was  of  no  consequence. 

But  Christabel  was  not  exactly  truth- 
ful about  it,  because  she  thought  it  of 
consid6rable  consequence.  It  was  an- 
other development.     "  He"  had  sent  it ! 

And  yet  the  doctor  had  sat  by  this 
table  when  he  vaccinated  her ;  the  min- 
ister was  there  when  she  came  down  to 
meet  him.     No  one  else  had  called. 

"  Before  '  ho'  sees  me  wear  it,"  she 
said,  locking  it  in  her  writing-desk,  " '  he' 
will  have  to  throw  off  his  mask." 

But  was  he  masked  ?  Could  love  so 
veil  itself  under  indifference?  Christa- 
bel felt  sure  it  could  not.  In  spite  of 
her  twenty-seven  years  without  love  or 


lover,  she  knew  she  should  understand 
when  the  time  came.  She  recalled  the 
doctor's  carelessness,  the  minister's  sooth- 
ing, gentle  words.  There  was  no  love 
in  either. 

"It  is  neither  of  them,"  she  said 
lightly,  and  then  she  sat  down  with  her 
hands  clasped  tightly.  It  could  not  be 
Joel  Knight.     It  should  not  be  ! 

"  But  I  do  not  want  any  lover  !"  she 
cried,  jumping  up  and  getting  down  a 
basket  of  stockings  to  mend.  "  Why, 
I  was — I  am  perfectly  happy  now !" 
And  then  she  resolved  to  think  no  more 
about  it. 

But  fate  had  not  yet  done  with  her. 
It  had  yet  to  present  the  other  possible 
suitor  to  her;  and  the  next  day  she  met 
Joel  Knight  as  she  was  about  to  go  out 
at  the  gate. 

He  was  a  small  man,  with  a  high,  bare 
forehead.  His  nose  was  hooked,  and 
he  wore  a  long,  thin  moustache.  He 
took  Christabel's  hand  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  glass  and  therefore  to  be  cared 
for  as  brittle,  and  then,  with  a  second 
thought,  he  pressed  it  like  an  india- 
rubber  ball  that  would  perhaps  collapse. 
Christabel  drew  it  from  his  tenacious 
grasp,  and  then  he  gently  leaned  toward 
her  and  whispered  that  it  was  a  lovely 
day.  Christabel  was  used  to  this  tender, 
confidential  manner.  ^  She  knew  if  she 
walked  with  him  he  would  hold  her 
elbow  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  all 
his  conversation  would  take  the  form  of 
confidences :  so  she  stood  inside  the  gate, 
and  soon  moved  along  so  that  the  fence 
was  between  them.  He  talked  of  Dec- 
oration Day,  and  of  a  strawberry-festival 
to  be  given  to  the  school-children,  and 
said  his  son  Jim  would  soon  be  home, 
and  he  meant  to  take  him  into  the  firm 
as  partner ;  and  he  spoke  of  his  loneli- 
ness, and  his  motherless  little  girls,  all  in 
a  low  undertone,  with  his  face  coming  too 
closely  over  the  fence,  and  his  breath  too 
near.  But  he  would  have  said  all  this 
to  Mrs.  Jordan.  He  would  have  whis- 
pered, have  touched  her  arm,  in  the  same 
way.  He  was  not  insensible  to  youth 
or  to  beauty,  and  when  he  told  Chris- 
tabel how  fresh  and  well  she  looked  he 
was   perfectly   sincere ;    but   he    was   a 
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general,  and  to  all  women  an  equally 
objectionable,  gallant.  He  was  good, — 
no  one  denied  it, — but  his  confidences 
bored  and  his  affectionate  courtesy  dis- 
pleased most  of  them.  Christabel,  who 
had  always  tolerated  him  because  she 
had  always  been  used  to  him,  now  lis- 
tened with  dismay.  It  was  not  impos- 
sible that  these  compliments,  this  defer- 
ential manner,  had  at  last  a  special 
meaning ! 

She  drew  back  in  horror.  Was  this 
the  lover  who  had  said — and  she  ab- 
ruptly turned  and  walked  back  to  the 
house,  leaving  an  astonished  man  look- 
ing over  the  fence. 

After  this  Christabel  conjectured  no 
more,  and  her  visionary  lover  faded  away. 
She  fancied  there  was  a  misapprehension 
in  the  matter,  and  it  became  like  a  dream, 
and  she  went  on  with  her  life  in  what 
she  supposed  was  the  same  spirit.  But 
she  was  mistaken.  She  had  changed 
more  than  she  knew.  Christabel  was 
one  of  the  women  who  but  for  some 
chance  awakening  could  live  their  lives 
with  their  hearts  asleep.  She  could 
have  faded  into  a  colorless  old  maid, 
interested  in  charities,  active  in  good 
work,  and  believing  that  everybody  could 
do  right  and  prosper  if  they  would  only 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  so.  Now 
she  was  awake.  A  mere  touch  of  vital 
life  had  transfigured  her  nature.  She 
came  into  new  experiences,  unaccustomed 
sympathies.  Heroism,  sacrifice,  joy,  had 
been  as  words  to  her.  She  had  heard 
of  such  things,  but  she  had  never 
thought  of  what  they  meant.  Now, 
such  phrases  as  "  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,"  such  books  as  "  Amyas  Leigh," 
had  life  in  them  to  her,  and  she  became 
aware  of  the  difference  between  convic- 
tion and  opinion.  She  was  more  serious, 
but  she  was  also  more  gay.  She  began 
to  have  dreams  of  what  she  should  do. 
There  was  a  change  in  her  bearing,  a 
new  brightness  and  sparkle  in  her  man- 
ner. She  laughed  at  her  friends,  she 
argued  with  them,  and  then  did  the 
newest  thing  of  all, — she  began  to  lead 
them.  It  was  Christabel  who  intro- 
duced lawn-tennis  into  the  village,  and 
who   coaxed  together  a  class  to  study 


the  English  poets.  She  no  longer  wore 
linen  collars  and  staid  hats,  but,  like 
the  burnished  dove,  changed  into  a 
livelier  iris,  and  all  the  currents  of  her 
being  set  toward  a  keener  life. 

It  was  now  October.  The  hill-sides 
had  begun  to  brighten.  The  blackberry- 
vines,  the  sumach,  and  here  and  there 
a  beech,  had  bloomed  into  brilliancy. 
There  had  been  a  frost,  and  Christabel 
had  gone  nutting  with  Dr.  Lane.  He 
had  not  had  such  fun  since  he  was  a 
boy ;  and  as  for  Christabel,  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  lost  twenty  years  of  her  life 
and  was  but  seven.  She  took  rides  up 
the  mountain-roads  with  her  brother's 
children,  and  she  was  all  the  time  calling 
upon  them  to  enjoy  the  charming,  ex- 
hilarating air.  She  might  have  been  a 
dweller  of  the  plains,  so  new  to  her 
seemed  the  bright  atmosphere. 

When  everything  was  so  pleasant  and 
gay,  Jim  Knight  came  home.  He  had 
been  studying  nearly  a  year  in  Europe, 
and  was  considered  the  traveller  of  the 
town.  He  did  not  resemble  his  father  in 
appearance.  He  was  short  and  fat,  and 
his  smooth,  round,  and  rosy  cheeks  made 
him  look  as  if  he  were  twenty  rather 
than  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  had 
rather  a  lisp,  and  wore  eye-glasses ;  and 
when  Christabel  saw  what  he  was  with 
his  "  advantages,"  she  smiled,  wondering 
what  he  would  have  been  without  them. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  there  was 
a  game  of  lawn-tennis  at  young  Mrs. 
Leeds's,  and,  when  it  was  over,  Jim 
walked  home  with  Christabel.  As  they 
wound  down  the  hill-side  to  the  town,  he 
said, — 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  haven't.  Oh,  what 
lovely  ferns !" 

He  stood  still  while  she  gathered  some 
ferns  and  tied  them  loosely  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  be  fit  to  press 
when  I  get  home,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  carelessly.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  very  different  tone,  "  But 
do  you  never  wear  it?" 

As  he  looked  intently  at  her  throat, 
she  put  her  hand  to  it;  then  she  col- 
ored. 
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"  Oh,  Jim  !"  she  cried,  "  did  you  send 
it?" 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  I  never  thought  of  you  !" 

"  You  never  thought  of  me  !"  he  re- 
peated. "  Oh,  Christabel !  and  I  was 
sure  you  would  understand  !" 

"  I  don't  know  what  there  was  to 
understand."  And,  the  path  here  grow- 
ing narrow,  she  went  on  ahead. 

"  You  need  not  run  away,"  he  said, 
in  an  ao:o;rieved  tone.  "You  ought  to 
have  understood.  When  you  gave  me 
that  forget-me-not  card  before  I  went 
away,  you  understood  well  enough." 

She  looked  over  her  shoulder  and 
laughed. 

"  I  gave  it  to  you  because  I  thought 
it  pretty.     Wasn't  it?" 

The  young  man  stood  perfectly  still. 
The  color  faded  out  of  his  cheeks.  He 
took  a  note-book  from  his  pocket  and 
drew  from  it  a  little  gold-and-blue  card. 

"To  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  have 
carried  this  so  long,  and  you  gave  it  to 
me  because  you  '  thought  it  was  pretty' !" 

He  tore  it  into  little  pieces  and  flung 
it  down  the  hill-side. 

Christabel  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"  But  it  was  pretty,"  she  stupidly 
repeated. 

He  looked  beseechingly  at  her. 

"  You  do  not  mean  it?" 

"  Mean  what?"  she  asked. 

"  That  you  have  not  known,  you  have 
not  felt, — and  all  this  time, — oh,  Chris- 
tabel, I  have  thought  of  you, — I  lived 
for  you !  You  are  the  one  woman  of 
the  world  to  me  !" 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Christabel,  and  she 
looked  at  him  as  though  he  had  struck 
her.  Then  she  laughed.  It  was  cruel, 
and  he  started  back,  growing  paler. 

"  But,  Jim, — oh,  I  am  not  laughing 
at  you !  It  is  at  myself.  I  deserve 
that  you  should  laugh  at  me  !  And  it 
was  youV 

"  I  laugh  at  you  !"  he  repeated.  "  I 
adore  you  !  You  love  me?  Christabel, 
you  will  marry  me?" 

"  Indeed  I  will  not,"  she  said,  and 
she  put  the  hand  he  tried  to  take  be- 
hind her  back. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  will !" 


"  But  I  won't.  And  if  you  don't 
take  care,  Jim,  you  will  fall  down  the 
hill-side." 

"  I  cannot  fall  any  deeper  than  I  have 
already,"  he  answered  gloomily.  "  Gott 
in  Himmel,  and  is  this  the  end  ?" 

"  Don't  swear,"  she  said, — "  not  even 
in  German.  Why,  I  couldn't  marry 
you.     You  are  too  young." 

"  I  am  not  much  younger  than  you 
are ! 

"  Three  years.  Why,  you  were  a 
little  boy  when  I  was  a  great  girl." 

"  Christabel,"  he  said,  "  it  is  that 
confounded  college  !  You  think  of  me 
as  a  school-boy.  If  I  had  gone  into 
business  three  years  ago,  you  would  not 
answer  me  thus." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  should  like  my  hus- 
band to  be  a  little  older  than  you  are, 
Jim." 

The  path  was  now  wider,  and  he 
walked  by  her  side. 

"  You  will  give  me  a  little  hope." 
He  spoke  in  a  tender  voice,  with  a  still 
more  tender  glance. 

"  Jim,"  she  replied,  "  please  don't  be 
so  simple !" 

He  gave  her  a  quick  and  most  scorn- 
ful look. 

"  Oh,  heart  of  stone !"  he  cried ; 
"  oh,  insensible,  frivolous  nature  !"  And 
he  turned  and  dashed  down  the  hill. 
He  soon  took  a  speed  beyond  control ; 
but  the  rocky  slope,  the  bushes,  gave 
him  foothold,  and  he  had  not  lost  his 
boyish  mountain-step.  It  was  an  efi*ec- 
tive  and  dramatic  exit,  and  Christabel 
held  her  breath  until  he  disappeared  be- 
hind a  grove  of  young  oaks,  and  then 
she  went  quickly  home. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  The 
young  man  proved  to  be  the  most  open 
and  persevering  of  suitors.  He  pursued 
Christabel  with  his  attentions.  He  went 
to  church  to  look  at  her,  to  parties  to 
dance  with  her.  He  entertained  the  vil- 
lage with  his  devotion.  No  amount  of 
scorn  or  coldness  on  her  part  daunted 
him,  and  he  cared  nothing  for  the  jests 
of  his  friends.  He  wore  his  lady's 
colors,  so  to  speak,  in  the  frankest  man- 
ner, and  he  was  proud  because  he  loved 
so   well.     He   then   went    into   keener 
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forms  of  passion,  and  became  jealous. 
He  could  no  longer  believe  that  Chris- 
tabel  refused  him  because  she  was  indif- 
ferent, but  knew  it  was  because  she 
loved  another.  She  was  prejudiced 
against  him,  he  exclaimed.  He  had  an 
enemy  who  worked  against  him  and 
who  advised  her  to  treat  him  as  she  did. 
When  he  went  to  church  he  would 
turn  his  sad  eyes  away  from  Christabel 
and  fix  them  with  a  withering  glare  upon 
the  pew  where  Dr.  Lane  sat. 

Now.  that  "he"  had  appeared,  "  he" 
certainly  annoyed  Christabel  as  much  as 
possible. 

When  the  doctor  discovered  that  he 
was  the  object  of  all  this  jealous  wrath, 
when  he  heard  of  the  invectives  breathed 
against  him,  he  was  delighted.  It  seemed 
to  him  the  most  absurd  of  jokes,  and  he 
began  to  escort  Christabel  home  from 
church  for  no  reason  but  to  annoy 
young  Knight.  It  became  a  great 
amusement  to  him  to  talk  to  her  at  an 
evening  party,  while  the  young  lover 
stood  moodily  apart  and  looked  unutter- 
able things  at  her.  It  was  not  at  all 
amusing  to  Christabel  herself ;  but  the 
doctor  enjoyed  it  hugely  :  it  was  quite 
a  new  experience  to  him,  and  for  a  time 
diverted  his  attention,  not  from  his  pa- 
tients, but  from  his  rhizopods.  It  was 
a  logical  consequence,  also,  that  he  should 
consider  Christabel  a  little  diflferently, 
and  he  began  to  look  at  her  to  see  what 
it  was  that  so  fascinated  the  young  trav- 
eller. He  discovered  that  she  was  grace- 
ful and  pretty.  Her  voice  had  sweet 
inflections ;  she  was  gentle  and  domestic. 
He  now  rarely  laughed  at  her,  and  he 
never  recommended  books  to  her.  He 
thought  of  her  in  his  long  rides,  and  he 
bought  a  very  handsome  buggy,  which 
would  on  occasion  hold  two.  He  still 
used  the  sulky,  but  he  liked  to  know 
that  he  had  the  other  vehicle. 

One  day  he  met  her  walking  home. 


It  was  a  clear,  cold  day,  and  Christabel 
looked  rosy  and  happy.  He  turned  and 
walked  with  her.  Of  course  they  met 
young  Knight,  who  bowed  coldly  and 
with  bitterness  in  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  doctor, 
"that  there  is  but  one  way  of  making 
that  young  man  accept  his  destiny  and 
be  content?" 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"  Would  you  take  it  ?" 

"  Gladly." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  !"  He  ran 
his  hands  deeper  into  his  overcoat  pock- 
ets ;  then  he  took  them  out  and  began 
to  examine  critically  the  fur  cufifs  of  his 
gloves. 

"Well?"  said  Christabel. 

"It  is — oh,  it  is  very  simple.  It  is 
only — only  to  make  true  all  that  he  sup- 
poses is  so.  I  am  very  fond  of  you, 
Christabel !" 

Her  face  showed  minsrled  sifrns  of 
amazement  and  confusion  ;  but  all  she 
said  was,  "  Oh,  Dr.  Lane !" 

"  I  am  in  earnest.  You  don't  know 
how  happy  you  will  make  me.  Say  you 
will." 

"  But  I  cannot." 

"  But  you  can.  What  is  to  hinder  ? 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  you  will." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't."  Then  she  added, 
reflectively,  "  How  odd  that  you  should 
say  this  to-day  !" 

"'To-day'?"  he  repeated.  "What 
difference  is  there  between  yesterday 
and  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?  Would  it 
make  any  difference  in  your  answer  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered.  "  But,  you 
see,  yesterday  I  was  not  engaged  to  Mr. 
Agnew,  and  to-day — I  am." 

As  the  doctor  walked  away,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  must  look  a  good  deal 
like  Jim  Knight ;  and  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  face,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
his  moustache  was  not  gone. 

Louise  Stockton. 
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THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

I. 

THE  dusky  star-set  blue  of  Southern  night; 
Music  and  song  approaching  and  receding ; 
Sweet,  sudden  laughter-showers  of  masquers  leading 
Across  the  nioon-white  square  a  merry  flight, 
With  breeze-blown  torch  and  tossing  cresset  bright ; 
Gay  Love  and  glad  impetuous  Youth  unheeding, 
That  float  away  to  the  lute's  lovely  pleading 
Down  flowin<2;  hours  smooth-silvered  with  deli2;ht. 

And,  last,  a  figure  of  a  race  despised ; 

Shadow  in  light,  groan  echoing  to  the  laugh ; 

Bent  haggard  Age,  with  uplift  shaken  staff 
At  night's  noon  knocking,  knocking  at  the  door 

Of  a  gray,  silent  house,  of  that  he  prized 
Empty  for  ever  and  for  evermore. 

II. 

Lo,  how  the  lips  that  Portia  pressed  but  late 
Against  the  opened  casket,  blessing  lead 
With  the  gold  beauty  of  her  bended  head, 

In  proud  abandonment  to  that  dear  fate , 

It  gave  her  forth,  the  casket  fortunate, — 
Lo,  how  these  lips  forego  their  wreathed  red 
Above  the  scroll  that  speaks  his  danger  dread 

Who  holds  her  lover  in  sad  heart  and  great ! 

Now  in  her  spacious  soul  doth  Sorrow  meet 

Warm  Joy,  that,  generous,  gives  the  pale  one  place ; 
And  in  the  tremulous  lines  of  her  fair  face 

An  exquisite  and  soft  remorse  appears 

That  Love  of  right  must  take  the  sovereign  seat, 

And  Friendship  lower  pass,  for  all  his  years. 

III. 

"  I  stand  for  law."     It  is  the  hour :  behold 
The  stem  storm-bufl'eted,  a  spear  grown  strong 
For  sternest  deed  in  wanton  winds  of  wronjr. 

See  Shylock  from  his  sombre  garment's  fold 
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The  scales  of  Justice  draw.     No  lavish  gold 

Shall  weigh  with  vengeance  now  ;  he  hears  loud  song 
And  triumphing  of  timbrels  from  the  long 

Dim  lines  of  Israel's  branded  dead  untold. 

Oh,  not  alone  this  crooked  blade  unsheathes, 
Empowered  at  last,  one  wan  and  patient  Jew : 
Just  Judah  stands  for  law. 

A  spirit  new 
Gives  answer  gracious  as  from  heaven  it  rained. 
A  powerful  angel  through  a  woman  breathes : 
"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 

Helen  Gray  Cone. 
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IN    THE    KAURI    FORESTS    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 


AMONG  my  happiest  memories  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  are  dreams 
of  bright  days  on  a  beautiful  estate, 
where  stream  and  lake,  moor  and  forest, 
combined  to  make  all  the  surroundings 
of  a  happy  home  as  delightful  as  such 
could  possibly  be.  Then  came  a  year  of 
evil  tidings.  Heavy  mercantile  failures 
affected  many  interests  far  removed  from 
their  own  apparent  sphere.  Business 
details  acted  and  reacted  on  one  another, 
and  at  length  it  was  found  requisite  that 
the  lovely  home  should  be  abandoned 
and  the  impoverished  family  should  seek 
new  quarters  better  suited  to  their  dimin- 
ished -fortunes. 

Heavy  was  the  sorrow  of  leaving  the 
dear,  familiar  haunts,  and  heavier  still 
the  grief  of  parting  with  old  family 
servants  and  clansmen.  But  the  in- 
evitable had  to  be  faced,  and,  like  all 
such  heart-breaking  scenes,  it  was  sur- 
vived, and  General  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  their  half-grown  family  took  up 
their  abode  in  their  new  home, — a  dull 
house  in  a  dull  street  in  a  great  city, 
where  the  education  of  the  children 
could  be  carried  on  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Ere  many  years  had  passed,  the  eldest 
son,  Kenneth  Gordon,  developed  into  a 
fine,  powerful  young  fellow,  devoted  to 
his  parents,  and  fired  by  an  earnest 
longing  to  work  for  them,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
house,  and  perchance  even  repurchase 
the  dearly-loved  old  home.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
colonies,  where,  in  various  capacities, 
Scotch  lads  from  the  neighborhood  had 
done  well  and  had  pushed  their  own 
way  in  life  to  very  good  purpose.  He 
knew  that  his  father  could  not  raise  any 
capital  with  which  to  start  him  in  any 
profession,  so  he  determined  to  turn  his 
physical  strength  and  good  mother-wit 
to  account ;  and,  with  a  brave  heart  and 
an  earnest  purpose,  he  sailed  for  New 
Zealand,  confident  that  he  would  there 


find  some  work  which  should  give  him 
a  fair  start  in  life. 

He  knew  of  men  who  had  made  for- 
tunes as  lumberers,  and  he  bethought 
him  that  this  was  as  good  a  chance  for 
him  as  any  other.  So  he  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  this  line,  and  took 
his  passage  for  Auckland,  and  thence 
made  his  way  to  the  great  districts 
known  as  "  the  bush." 

Sombre,  solemn,  and  grand  are  the 
kauri  forests  of  Northern  New  Zealand. 
If  you  want  beauty  of  mixed  foliage, 
of  wide-spreading,  branching  trees,  all 
interlaced  with  knotted  vines  and  tufts 
of  rosy  blossom, — forests  where  the  gold- 
en sunlight  steals  in  delicately-divided 
rays  through  the  exquisite  canopy  of 
tall  tree-ferns,  to  fall  in  radiant  gleams 
on  the  carpet  of  all  manner  of  silver- 
backed  and  other  lovely  ground-ferns, — 
you  will  find  these  in  perfection  wher- 
ever the  grievously  "  improving"  hand 
of  the  settler  has  spared  the  primeval 
bush.  Alas  that  we  should  have  to 
say,  such  precious  visions  of  Eden  are 
already  few  and  far  between, — only  to 
be  found  in  the  least  frequented  dis- 
tricts. 

But  the  kauri  forests  are  a  thing 
altogether  apart ;  and  alas !  indeed,  of 
these  also  we  must  say  that  they  are 
rapidly  diminishing  before  the  too  busy 
axe  of  the  lumberer.  The  kauri  is  the 
pine-tree  of  New  Zealand,  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  coniferous  family,  and 
a  very  noble  representative  it  is,  though 
by  no  means  answering  to  our  ordinary 
notions  of  pine-trees,  inasmuch  as  its 
foliage  consists  of  leaves  instead  of 
needles ;  but  it  is  tall  and  straight  as  a 
mast,  and  a  very  majestic  mast,  for  these 
stately  trees  range  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
feet  in  girth,  and  attain  a  height  of  from 
a  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  ere  they 
commence  throwing  out  the  branches 
which  form  their  crown  of  sombre  green. 
The  trees  stand  close  together,  forming 
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endless  groups  and  clusters  and  long 
aisles  of  tall  dark  pillars,  like  marble 
columns  in  some  wondrous  cathedral  of 
giants.  For  the  bark  of  the  kauri  is 
smooth  and  very  dark,  and  the  only  re- 
lief to  the  solemnity  of  these  forests  is 
the  carpet  of  luxuriant  ferns  and  the 
delicate  creeping-ferns  which  twine  lov- 
ingly round  the  stately  stems  of  the  un- 
bending pines  and  lend  them  a  touch  of 
fairy-like  life,  more  especially  when  a 
ray  of  mellow  sunlight,  gilding  their 
dainty  fronds,  seems  to  shine  with  magic 
beauty  through  the  dim  twilight  which 
prevails  even  at  noon  beneath  the  kauri 
shade. 

To  invade  this  solemn  sanctuary,  dis- 
turb its  great  peace,  and  attack  and  fell 
its  noblest  trees,  does  indeed  appear 
ruthless  desecration  ;  yet  this  is  the 
work  of  the  lumberer.  He  must  steel 
his  heart  to  all  influences  of  beauty,  and 
learn  to  look  upon  the  stately  growth  of 
centuries  as  simply  representing  so  many 
square  feet  of  timber  to  be  felled  and 
carried  to  market  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost. 

To  Kenneth  Gordon,  nurtured  in  a 
romantic  devotion  to  the  far  humbler 
fir  woods  of  his  own  Highlands,  the 
lumberer's  work  of  destruction  was  so 
utterly  distasteful  that  for  a  while  he 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  among  the 
gum-diggers.  This  is  a  special  industry 
peculiar  to  Northern  New  Zealand,  and 
the  precious  gum  is  a  semi-fossilized  de- 
posit which  is  found  buried  at  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  on  tracts  of  open  land, 
where  in  bygone  ages  grew  kauri  forests 
which  have  long  since  disappeared.  It 
is  thought  probable  that  these  forests 
have  been  burnt,  and  that  the  exceeding 
heat  liquefied  the  resin  and  caused  it  to 
flow  more  freely,  for  the  digger  is  some- 
times rewarded  by  finding  a  lump  as  big 
as  his  own  body,  though  more  frequently 
it  lies  buried  in  fragments  from  the  size 
of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 

The  value  of  the  gum  varies  with  its 
color,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  rich 
brown,  sometimes  bright  amber,  and 
occasionally  almost  like  pale  crystal. 
Sometimes  it  is  clouded,  sometimes  quite 


clear,  revealing  flies  and  tiny  beetles 
which,  perhaps  for  ages,  have  been  en- 
shrined in  its  transparent  depths.  The 
clearest  and  most  crystalline  pieces  fetch 
the  highest  prices,  and  are  carved  into 
ornaments  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  amber,  but  very  much  more  brittle. 
When  these  extra  fine  pieces  have  been 
selected,  the  rest  is  sold  in  the  Auckland 
market  at  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
a  ton,  and  is  purchased  by  English 
and  American  manufacturers  of  var- 
nish. The  amount  collected  must  be 
enormous,  as  the  value  of  the  annual 
export  from  the  colony  ranges  from 
seventy  thousand  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  None  is  found  in  the 
Southern  Isle,  nor,  indeed,  to  the  south 
of  latitude  37°  30',  which  is  the  south- 
ernmost limit  of  the  growth  of  the 
kauri. 

Whether  the  special  qualities  of  the 
buried  gum  are  due  to  old  age,  or  to 
the  possible  action  of  fire,  is  unknown  ; 
but  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  liv- 
ing tree  is  altogether  worthless  for  the 
market,  being  soft  and  sticky, — in  fact, 
simple  resin.  Large  quantities  in  this 
condition  are  sometimes  found  about 
the  roots  of  growing  trees  in  the  forest ; 
but  of  this  very  little  can  be  turned  to 
account. 

At  one  time  as  many  as  two  thousand 
men  made  their  living  as  professional 
gum-diggers ;  but  in  these  more  settled 
days  other  occupations  are  found  to  be 
more  remunerative,  and  a  comparatively 
small  number  now  adopt  this  as  their 
regular  emploj'^ment, — those  who  do  so 
being  for  the  most  part  the  unsettled, 
roving  members  of  the  community. 
They  are  a  mixed  lot, — of  very  much 
the  same  stamp  as  an  average  colony  of 
gold-diggers.*  Bohemians  of  every  na- 
tion, European,  American,  Australian, 
all  find  their  way  to  the  gum-fields. 
There  men  of  all  classes  rub  shoulders ; 
and  a  white-handed  "  swell,"  lately, 
perhaps,  an  over-extravagant  ofiicer  in 
her  majesty's  service  or  an  unworthy 
member  of  one  of  the  universities,  may 
deem  himself  fortunate  should  he  chance 
to  fall  in  with  some  sturdy  navvy  who 
will  accept  him  as  his  pal  and  do  some- 
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thino;    more    than    his    fair    share    of 
work. 

So  to  the  gum-fields  Kenneth  betook 
himself,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  land 
of  the  kauri.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  small  party  of  steady 
young  fellows  who,  like  himself,  were 
determined  to  seek  for  this  hidden  treas- 
ure in  order  to  obtain  a  small  capital 
wherewith  to  start  fair  in  some  more 
settled  line  of  life ;  and  indeed  there 
are  few  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
Northern  Isle  who  have  not  at  some  time 
had  a  turn  at  gum-digging, — many  hav- 
in2;  had  the  srood  fortune  to  discover  a 
layer  of  gum  buried  beneath  the  scrub 
on  their  own  farms. 

In  glorious  weather,  beneath  an  un- 
clouded, deep-blue  sky,  the  free,  gypsy- 
like existence  of  the  gum-hunters  proved 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise  to  a  party 
of  energetic  young  men  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  not  over-luxurious  in 
their  requirements.  Their  equipment 
was  of  the  simplest.  One  pack-horse 
was  laden  with  necessary  provisions, — 
tea,  sugar,  flour,  and  mutton,  a  "billy" 
in  which  to  boil  the  tea  (the  one  luxury 
of  bush  life),  and  the  blankets,  which 
formed  their  sole  bedding.  To  have 
carried  even  the  simplest  form  of  tent 
would  have  involved  a  second  pack- 
horse,  and  rigid  economy  was  to  rule 
in  every  detail :  so  the  members  of  the 
expedition  voted  that  it  would  be  far 
more  business-like  to  build  themselves 
a  hut  of  such  materials  as  they  might 
find,  on  reaching  a  suitable  spot  for  their 
encampment.  One  of  the  party  owned 
a  gun,  and  was  able  occasionally  to  pro- 
vide a  feast  of  large  green  pigeons, 
which  sometimes  assemble  in  consider- 
able numbers  and  are  so  stupid  as  to 
fall  a  very  easy  prey  to  the  sportsman. 
They  are  so  I'at  that  in  falling  to  the 
ground  they  actually  often  burst  their 
skin  ;  and  they  prove  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  a  bill  of  fare  in  which  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  butter  is  an  un- 
known luxury.  Coarse,  heavy  "  damper," 
baked  by  untutored  hands,  is  the  staff 
of  life  in  the  bush. 

Each  man  carried  a  long,  sharp  hunt- 
ing-knife, by  the  aid  of  which  a  young 


wild  pig  was  occasionally  added  to  the 
banquet.  These  pigs  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  originally  brought  to  the 
islands  by  Captain  Cook,  some  of  which 
escaped  and  have  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly. They  seem  to  have  degenerated 
in  proportion  to  their  multiplication,  for 
a  full-grown  pig  is  such  very  coarse 
food  that  only  very  hungry  men  care  to 
eat  it.  But  so  numerous  have  they  be- 
come as  to  be  a  serious  trouble  to  the 
settlers,  whose  fences  they  break  through 
and  whose  crops  they  destroy,  uprooting 
corn,  grass,  fruit-trees,  or  whatever  else 
they  can  find.  Consequently  great  pig- 
hunts  are  instituted  in  self-defence ;  and 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  these  ag- 
gressors may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  year  upward  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pigs  of  all  sizes  were  slaugh- 
tered in  a  tract  of  country  covering 
about  four  hundred  square  miles.  They 
are  a  peculiarly  ugly  race,  with  a  ridicu- 
lously large  head,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  lean,  lanky  bodies,  and  sharp, 
raised  backs.  Some  grow  to  such  a  size 
as  to  stand  fully  three  feet  in  height. 
They  have  a  thick  coating  of  grizzled 
hair,  and  the  old  boars  carry  most  fero- 
cious-looking tusks.  So  the  capture  of 
a  wild  sucking-pig  was  an  adventure  not 
always  altogether  free  from  danger ;  but 
of  course  that  only  added  zest  to  the 
pursuit. 

Besides  his  hunting-knife  (which  was 
also  useful  for  scraping  the  gum  when 
found)  each  man  carried  a  "  gum-spear" 
and  a  spade.  The  former  is  simply  a 
long  iron  rod,  with  which  to  test  the 
ground  from  time  to  time  in  any  likely 
locality  where  gum  might  perchance  lie 
buried.  Should  a  fortunate  plunge  re- 
veal the  presence  of  hidden  treasure,  the 
spade  comes  into  play  ;  and  then  fol- 
lows a  spell  of  hard  work,  shovelling 
away  the  soil,  perhaps  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  till  the  gum-layer  is  laid  bare, 
and  the  precious  "  find"  is  collected  in 
sacks  and  carried  into  camp,  to  be  cleaned 
at  leisure  and  prepared  for  market.  Of 
course  this  is  very  precarious  work,  as 
the  diggers  may  seek  for  days  together 
without  finding  one  morsel  of  gum, 
while   perhaps  in  the  next  hour  they 
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may  find  so  large  a  quantity  as  to  more 
than  repay  all  their  toil. 

Kenneth  and  his  comrades  met  with 
more  than  average  luck,  and,  moreover, 
delighted  in  the  healthy,  open-air  life. 
They  very  soon  pitched  on  a  good  cen- 
tral position  for  their  camp,  and  built 
their  rough-and-ready  hut  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  cluster  of  tall,  graceful  tree- 
ferns,  on  the  brink  of  a  sparkling  stream. 
There  they  remained  till  they  imagined 
the  neighborhood  to  be  about  worked 
out,  and  then,  having  accumulated  what 
they  considered  a  fair  sum  for  their  sea- 
son's work,  they  resolved  to  sacrifice 
their  love  of  the  beautiful  and  join  the 
lumberers  at  their  more  remunerative 
work  of  destruction. 

So,  leaving  the  gum-plains,  whence 
every  vestige  of  living  forest  has  long 
since  disappeared,  they  returned  to  the 
region  where  the  noble  kauri  still  reigns, 
and  there,  joining  themselves  to  the  army 
of  destroyers,  soon  learned  to  value  these 
lords  of  the  forest  merely  as  "  sticks" 
capable  of  yielding  so  many  feet  of  sawn 
timber,  and  the  larger  the  tree  so  much 
the  greater  its  value.  Thus,  a  log  of 
ten  feet  diameter  at  the  base  and  fifty 
feet  in  length  represents  about  twenty 
thousand  feet  of  timber,  which,  after 
deducting  all  working-expenses,  for  fell- 
ing, transporting,  and  sawing,  will  yield 
a  clear  profit  of  about  sixty  pounds.  The 
monarch s  of  the  forest  represent  much 
larger  profits. 

How  rapidly  the  devastation  of  the 
forests  is  going  on  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  twenty  large 
saw-mills  and  a  good  many  small  ones 
are  now  in  full  work  in  the  compara- 
tively small  region  where  alone  the  kauri 
exists.  The  annual  produce  of  these  saw- 
mills is  estimated  at  sixti/ million  feet  of 
sawn  timber,  valued  at  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  yet  this  scarcely 
suffices  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand, not  only  in  New  Zealand  itself, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  even  Australia, — kauri  being  con- 
sidered infinitely  preferable  to  any  other 
timber,  both  for  house-building  and  ship- 
building, as  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture. 
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Two  mills  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished at  Whangapoua,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty -five  thousand  pounds.  Evi- 
dently the  forests  must  suffer  severely 
to  repay  this  outlay ;  but  the  mills  have 
been  erected  on  the  verge  of  a  forest 
covering  twenty  -  four  thousand  acres, 
and  they  turn  out  timber  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  thousand  feet  per  week. 
As  felling  such  mighty  trees  with  the 
axe  was  too  slow  work,  portable  steam- 
saws  are  now  generally  used,  and,  when 
the  great  tree  has  fallen,  it  is  roughly 
squared  by  hand-labor. 

Then  comes  the  serious  business  of 
conveying  the  huge  logs  to  the  saw-mill, 
probably  distant  some  miles.  Here  the 
natural  formation  of  the  ground  is  turned 
to  good  account,  for,  as  every  hill-side 
is  invariably  seamed  with  deep  ravines, 
down  which  flow  mountain-streams,  the 
lumberer  contrives,  with  the  aid  of  rollers 
and  screw-jacks,  to  heave  his  logs  down 
the  gully.  When  a  large  number  have 
accumulated,  he  makes  a  dam  across  the 
stream,  and  so,  when  the  winter  rains 
have  transformed  each  streamlet  into  a 
raging  torrent,  the  pent-up  flood  becomes 
so  great  that,  bursting  the  dam,  it  floats 
the  whole  quantity  down  to  the  open 
river,  or  to  the  sea,  as  may  be  required. 

Of  course  all  this  business  gives  em- 
ployment to  an  immense  number  of  men, 
who  work  in  gangs,  for  given  wages, 
their  employers  providing  them  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  food, — bread,  pota- 
toes, pork,  beef,  mutton,  and  tea.  No 
stimulants  are  allowed. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  Kenneth  worked 
on  steadfastly,  inspired  by  the  earnest 
determination  to  earn  the  gold  which 
should  enable  him  to  restore  to  his  pa- 
rents the  lost  heritage.  Each  season  in- 
creased his  store,  and  the  day  seemed 
drawing  very  near  when  he  might  hope 
to  return  to  his  dear  native  hills,  to  lay 
at  his  mother's  feet  the  hard-won  treas- 
ure. 

But,  alas  for  the  hopes  of  earth ! 
even  in  the  health-giving  pine  forests 
sickness  finds  its  victims,  and  Kenneth 
had  to  do  battle  with  a  weary  spell  of 
fever,  with  only  such  rough  care  as 
could  be  bestowed  on  a  sick  man  in  a 
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comfortless  camp.  With  strength  but 
partially  restored,  he  started  for  Auck- 
land, the  northern  capital,  there  to  ar- 
range for  the  sale  of  his  season's  timber. 
Accompanied  only  by  one  rough  hench- 
man, known  among  the  lumberers  as 
"  Jovial  Jock,"  he  started  on  his  lonely 
ride  through  the  forests.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  reached  a  rapid  stream  in  a 
deep  gully,  just  beyond  which  lay  the 
station  where  he  purposed  halting  for 
the  night.  But  heavy  rains  had  swollen 
the  stream  so  that  it  was  evident  that  in 
his  weak  condition  he  could  not  cross 
without  further  help. 

He  therefore  despatched  Jovial  Jock 
to  a  sheep-station  at  a  little  distance,  to 
summon  willing  hands  to  his  aid ;  and, 
dismounting,  he  sat  down  between  two 
rock  boulders  in  the  ravine  to  await  the 
return  of  his  messenger.  But,  alas  ! 
after  the  long-enforced  total  abstinence 
of  the  lumberers'  camp,  Jovial  Jock 
found  the  temptation  of  a  proffered 
"  drink"  too  great  to  resist,  and  glass 
followed  glass,  till  the  lowering  sun  re- 
called to  his  half-besotted  intellect  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come. 


Accompanied  by  the  shepherds,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  gully ;  but  only  the 
deeper  roar  of  the  ever-rising  waters 
answered  his  halloo.  With  a  sudden 
qualm,  foreboding  some  evil,  he  hurried 
down  the  steep  descent.  The  waters 
had  risen  to  the  boulders  where  Ken- 
neth had  lain  down  to  rest ;  but  there 
he  still  lay,  motionless.  Either  he  had 
fainted  or  had  been  too  weak  to  move, 
but  over  his  dead  face  the  rushing  waters 
rippled  unheeded  ;  and,  with  bitter  self- 
reproach,  Jock  realized  that  his  ill-timed 
delay  had  cost  the  precious  life  of  his 
friend  and  master. 

Heavy  beyond  all  power  of  consola- 
tion was  the  anguish  of  the  heart-broken 
parents,  thus  suddenly  bereft  of  him 
who  was  their  comfort  and  their  stay. 
Only  a  few  short  months  passed  by  ere 
his  father  laid  down  the  burden  of  a  life 
from  which  all  joy  had  departed ;  but 
the  mother,  whose  sun  has  thus  gone 
down  at  noon,  still  strives  to  fight  life's 
hard  battles  with  a  brave  heart,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dear  ones  who  yet  remain  on 
earth. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
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THE  history  of  human  progress  shows 
that  necessity  has  often  stimulated 
the  faculties  of  self-preservation  to  a  de- 
gree far  exceeding  the  limits  of  their 
original  purpose.  Nimrod  probably 
shaped  his  first  weapons  in  self-defence, 
but  soon  found  that  they  could  be  used 
for  aggressive  enterprises.  The  culture 
of  the  wild  apple-tree  has  developed  pip- 
pins and  j^ommes  de  Fan,  though  the 
first  cultivator  only  meant  to  secure  a 
sufiicient  supply  of  crab-apples.  When 
the  overpopulation  of  the  temperate 
zone  obliged  our  forefathers  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  higher  latitudes,  they  tried 


as  best  they  could,  to  counteract  the 
rigor  of  the  Northern  climate,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  in  midwinter  the 
palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  are  now  in- 
comparably more  comfortable  than  the 
palaces  of  Home.  Similar  causes  have 
led  to  the  result  that  in  midsummer  the 
Russians  have  every  reason  to  envy  the 
comforts  of  their  Southern  neighbors. 
The  Turks  can  teach  all  Christendom  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  counteracting  hot 
weather.  The  dog-star  rages  almost 
perennially  at  Damascus  in  a  way  which 
our  southern  border-States  experience 
only  during  the  three  warmest  months 
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of  the  year;  yet  if  a  wealthy  Syrian 
should  hear  of  a  semi-tropical  country 
with  hundreds  of  opulent  cities  without 
a  single  mabat-hir,  or  "  fountain-room," 
he  would  question  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, as  we  should  refuse  to  credit  the 
existence  of  a  civilized  nation  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  a  three  months' 
winter,  yet  too  shiftless  to  resort  to  the 
simple  expedient  of  a  chimney  fire. 

The  Turks  have  learned  from  the 
Arabs,  whose  arid  climate  obliges  them 
to  compensate  the  absence  of  shade- 
trees  by  artificial  means.  I  studied  their 
system  only  in  the  wretchedly  poor  city 
of  Bucharest,  on  the  borders  of  Islam  ; 
yet  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  San  Diego  County,  California, 
no  portion  of  the  United  States  is  af- 
flicted with  an  amount  of  sun-heat  that 
could  not  be  easily  neutralized  by  the 
followin<r  arranG;ements.  The  summer 
hall,  as  one  might  translate  the  mahat- 
bi}%  should  be  constructed  in  a  way  to 
secure  a  through-draught,  by  letting  the 
windows  face  a  gap  in  a  row  of  opposite 
buildings,  or  a  loop-hole  in  a  garden- 
wall,  etc.  Such  openings  not  only  trans- 
mit but  generate  air-currents,  as  can  be 
seen  at  the  threshold  of  a  half-open 
door  between  two  rooms  of  unequal 
temperature.  At  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
cave,  too,  there  is  often  a  strong  draught 
while  outside  not  a  leaf  is  stirring.  To 
get  the  full  benefit  of  such  air-currents, 
the  windows  should  come  down  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  floor.  Privacy  can  be 
secured  by  a  simple  device, — viz.,  two 
wire  screens,  a  vertical  one  outside  and 
a  slanting  one  on  the  inside  of  the  win- 
dow :  the  incongruous  meshes  of  the 
net-work  will  efl"ectually  baflie  priers, 
without  excluding  the  air.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hall  construct  a  fountain- 
basin,  lined  with  tin  or  encaustic  tiles. 
A  fountain  of  intermittent  functions 
can  be  fed  by  a  moderate-sized  tank  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  connected, 
in  labor  saving  households,  with  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  Atkins's  windmill  pump. 
The  fountain-jet  should  be  broken  into 
spray,  and,  the  object  being  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  evapora- 
tion, this  spray  should  be  diffused  over 


suspended  bundles  of  sea-grass  or  Span- 
ish moss.  Non-9Csthetes  may  substitute 
strands  of  cured  flax.  With  the  aid  ef 
the  slightest  perceptible  air-current,  the 
temperature  of  the  hall  can  thus  be  re- 
duced ten  degrees  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  or  twenty  degrees  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  breeze.  On  a  mountain- 
plateau  acccessible  to  all  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  any  summer  rain  cools  the 
atmosphere  as  if  by  magic.  Before  the 
rain,  and  even  during  its  progress,  the 
very  breath  of  nature  may  seem  to  stag- 
nate with  the  stifling  heat;  but  as  soon  as 
the  first  whisper  of  a  breeze  strikes  the 
arcades  of  the  dripping  foliage,  the  air  be- 
comes not  only  cool  but  chilly.  The  self- 
regulating  organism  of  the  human  body 
adopts  the  same  plan  in  the  process  of 
perspiration,  and  with  the  same  success 
if  we  do  not  defeat  its  purpose  by  air- 
excluding  strata  of  thick  clothing.  In 
the  summer  hall  the  coolest  style  of 
covering  should  prevail, — even  on  the 
floor  and  walls,  which  should  be  lined 
with  glazed  bricks.  Where  ice  is  cheap, 
it  can  be  put  to  good  account  by  pack- 
ing it  into  a  hollow  wall,  between  layers 
of  brick  and  sawdust,  where  a  quantum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  can  be  warranted 
to  last  as  many  hours.  The  drainage 
can  be  used  for  refrigerating  the  basin. 

In  a  warmer  climate  the  fountain-hall 
can  be  used  as  a  vivarium^  or  pet-nur- 
sery :  squirrels,  gophers,  and  marmosets 
may  be  permitted  to  play  about  the  floor 
or  house,  in  the  niches  of  the  wall,  and, 
if  the  drainage-incline  of  the  hall  slopes 
toward  the  basin,  the  stains  of  their  mis- 
deeds can  be  washed  away  with  a  com- 
mon watering-pot.  An  aquarium,  too, 
can  be  made  interesting,  with  or  without 
gold-fish,  and  amateur  engineers  can  use 
the  water-power  of  the  fountain  for  the 
study  of  hydrostatics.  With  such  sur- 
roundings, and  a  tableful  of  refreshing 
literature  and  ice-cream,  the  hottest 
August  afternoon  may  be  passed  as 
pleasantly  as  a  morning  in  May. 

In  emergencies  the  summer  hall  can 
be  used  for  a  collateral  purpose,  which 
is  well  worth  the  additional  expense  of 
an  effluent  pipe  and  a  set  of  weather- 
shutters  with  broad,  overlapping  bars  to 
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keep  out  the  rain,  but  not  the  air,  on  a 
wet  day.  The  infirmaries  of  the  future 
will  be  refrigerating-rooms.  The  germ- 
theory  of  disease,  in  the  present  sense  of 
its  advocates,  may  require  various  modi- 
fications, but  the  progress  of  medical 
physiology  has  left  little  doubt  that  the 
phenomena  of  numerous  disorders  of  the 
human  organism  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  zymotic  process, — a  process  of 
fermentation.  That  process  is  initiated 
by  the  agency  of  moist  and  impure  warm 
air,  and  can  be  arrested  by  the  influence 
of  cold  air.  Cold  is  the  most  powerful 
disinfectant ;  heat  and  moisture,  the  pro- 
genitors of  organic  life,  likewise  develop 
the  life-destroying  germs  of  disease.  The 
Latin  word  fehris  is  a  congener  of  fer- 
vere  and  fervid ;  and  a  common  fever  is, 
indeed,  in  many  ways  a  representative 
disease.  That  fevers  can  be  cured  by 
cold  air  is  proved  every  year  when  the 
November  frosts  stop  the  malarial  dis- 
eases of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  but 
the  pathological  significance  of  that  fact 
is  still  far  from  being  generally  under- 
stood. The  Northern  nations  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  dread  frost,  the 
giant  Hrimyr  of  the  Scandinavian  saga, 
as  the  chief  enemy  of  man,  that  they 
have  almost  forgotten  the  meaning  of 
nature's  protest  against  a  health-en- 
dangering excess  of  warmth.  In  a  tem- 
perature that  tempts  us  to  take  refuge 
in  the  shady  pools  of  the  mountain- 
brooks,  we  not  only  stick  to  the  swelter- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  city,  but  aggra- 
vate our  misery  with  several  layers  of 
superfluous  clothing  and  heat  our  blood 
with  greasy  viands  and  hot  narcotic 
drinks.  After  protesting  again  and 
again,  and  exhausting  her  means  of  self- 
defence,  nature  at  last  succumbs  to  odds, 
the  blood  begins  to  ferment,  to  putrefy, 
and  the  life  of  the  patient  depends  upon 
theefiicacy  of  such  antidotes  as  quinine, 
arsenic,  or  alcoholic  bitters, — the  very 
drugs  that  would  counteract  a  process  of 
putrefaction.  But  after  the  suppression 
of  the  fever-symptoms,  nature  has  to 
struggle  against  the  after-effects  of  the 
remedy ;  and  as  soon  as  that  struggle 
has  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
the  battle  against  the  original  disease  is 


apt  to  recommence.  Cold  air,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  cure  the  evil  by  a 
direct  removal  of  the  cause.  I  predict 
that  a  time  will  come  when  climatic 
fevers  will  be  successfully  treated  by  re- 
frigeration alone ;  even  in  yellow  fever 
the  progress  of  the  catalytic  blood- 
changes  can  be  arrested  by  the  combined 
influence  of  cold  air  and  a  cooling,  fru- 
gal diet.  The  same  holds  good  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  of  brain-fever,  of  scarlet 
fever,  of  cholera,  and  of  pulmonary 
complaints.  The  efficacy  of  cold  air  in 
peptic  disorders  may  be  inferred  from 
the  gastric  vigor  of  Polar  nations.  Cold 
is  a  peptic  stimulant,  and  an  open  bed- 
room window  would  often  secure  im- 
munity from  the  effects  of  that  frequent 
incident  of  fashionable  life,  a  supper  of 
seven  courses, — or  curses,  as  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy  used  to  call  them.  Venetian 
blinds  are  preferable  to  heavy  curtains 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  exclude 
the  light,  as  in  the  treatment  of  brain- 
fever,  neuralgia,  chronic  headache,  and 
various  other  complaints  that  are  aggra- 
vated by  insomnia.  Sick  animals  re- 
treat to  the  tree-shade ;  and  a  mild  twi- 
ligiit,  tempered  with  a  greenish  or  light- 
blue  tinge,  is  the  best  artificial  substitute. 
The  nursery,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  the  sunniest  room  in  the 
house.  Organic  development  requires 
li"ht.  The  biirgest  trees,  the  briii;htest 
flowers,  grow  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains.  House-plants  wither,  and 
in  a  perpetual  shade  even  the  fertile 
soil  of  a  tropical  forest  cannot  develop  a 
vegetable  germ  :  I  have  seen  Adansonia 
groves  where  on  an  area  of  sixteen  acres 
not  so  much  as  a  tuft  of  grass  clothed 
the  nakedness  of  the  ground  between  the 
trees.  The  checkered  shade  of  a  North- 
ern pine  forest  stunts  and  palls  its  herb- 
age ;  and  a  similar  phenomenon  may  be 
observed  in  the  back-alleys  of  our  great 
cities.  The  children  of  the  slum-tene- 
ments have  just  light  enough  to  allow 
them  to  live,  but  they  wax  haggard  and 
hollow-eyed,  and  look  pale,  unless  a  pul- 
monary complaint  mimics  the  glow  of 
health  with  a  hectic  flush.  They  wither 
like  twilight-plants.  A  chronic  want  of 
sunlight  is  an  evil  which  no  physic  can 
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cure  and  abundance  of  food  can  only 
palliate.  Abundant  sunlij^bt,  quite  as 
much  as  exercise  and  dietetic  advan- 
taires,  is  the  secret  of  the  robust  health 
which  peasants  and  savages  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation.  When 
the  good-wife  of  a  Frisian  fisherman  has 
to  leave  her  cottage,  she  lets  her  young- 
sters wallow  in  the  warm  sand  of  the 
dunes,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  trusts  the 
welfare  of  her  brood  to  the  care  of  the 
sun.  In  winter,  especially,  children 
should  occasionally  be  treated  to  a  full 
sun-hath,  in  a  sunlit  room  of  sufficient 
warmth  to  make  clothes  superfluous. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  sum- 
mers when  shade-trees  become  a  price- 
less blessing ;  but  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  dwelling-house  they  ought  to  be 
trees  that  shed  their  leaves  in  winter. 

Next  to  sunlight,  play  room  is  the 
most  essential  condition  of  a  model 
nursery  for  young  bipeds  or  quadru- 
peds. The  best-arranged  menagerie  of 
that  sort  I  ever  saw  was  not  the  in-door 
kindergarten  of  the  original  Herr  Froe- 
bel.  but  a  findelzimmer ,  or  foundling- 
ward,  in  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns, 
whom  necessity  had  made  inventive. 
The  confiscation  of  their  landed  entails 
had  made  them  slaves,  rather  than  sis- 
ters, of  charity,  and  obliged  them  to 
diminish  the  dependence  of  their  little 
proteges  by  making  them  as  comfortable 
as  possible  and  by  making  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  them  to  hurt  themselves. 
With  a  view  to  the  latter  end,  the  floor 
and  the  lower  walls  of  the  ward  were 
thickly  padded,  as  well  as  the  salient 
angles  of  the  furniture,  which  consisted 
only  of  a  large,  low  table  and  a  number 
of  rocking-benches.  The  window-niches 
were  barred  with  a  net-work  of  woven 
wire,  and  the  approaches  to  the  fireplace 
were  defended  by  a  stout  screen  of  the 
same  material.  Along  the  wall  the 
benches  were  ranged  at  equal  intervals, 
and,  on  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be 
strapped  to  little  iron  rings  in  the  wain- 
scoting. The  chimney-screen  was  fast- 
ened in  the  same  way,  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  table  in  the  opposite 
corner  was  secured  by  its  weight.  All 
the  intermediate  space  was  devoted  to 


sporting-purposes.  The  floor  was  strewn 
with  worsted  balls,  rubber  balls,  rubber 
tape-worms  that  could  be  coiled  up  or 
drawn  out  to  a  limitless  length,  a  walze, 
or  barrel-shaped  wooden  cylinder,  muf- 
fled with  old  blankets,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  rag-babies.  But  all  these  lux- 
uries were  characterized  by  the  same  pe- 
culiarity,— their  absolute  innocuousness. 
The  rubber  balls  were  too  large  to  be 
swallowed  ;  the  loalze  might  roll  about, 
but  was  too  hollow  and  too  well  muflled 
to  hurt  anybody  ;  the  iron  rings  of  a 
grapple-swing  dangling  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  were  just  low  enough  to 
be  within  reach  of  a  youngster  standing 
on  tip-toe,  but  too  high  to  be  used  as 
slung-shots ;  the  very  flower-pots  in  the 
windows  were  fastened  in  such  a  way 
that  falling  leaves  could  not  drop  outside 
of  the  screen.  It  was  a  paradise  without 
serpents.  The  inhabitants  of  this  in-door 
Eden  were  as  playful  as  young  squirrels  : 
they  chased  each  other,  chased  their 
rubber  balls,  vied  with  the  walze  in  roll- 
ing about  the  floor,  but  they  never  cried. 
The  causes  of  grief  had  been  removed, 
especially  the  chief  cause,  —  restraint. 
Dr.  Page  is  probably  right  in  stating  that 
most  infants  are  overfed  ;  many  of  them 
are  certainly  underdressed, — too  thinly 
clothed  in  some  respects  to  protect  them 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  a  climate  like 
ours.  But  such  mistakes  are  the  veriest 
trifles  compared  with  the  baneful  de- 
lusions of  the  swaddling  fallacy,  the  in- 
sane idea  that  young  children  must  be 
wrapped  up  like  bags  and  hampered  in 
all  their  movements,  that  they  must  be 
kept  for  hours  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  that  they  must  be  swaddled  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  hardly  stir. 
Young  apes  in  the  same  predicament 
would  scream  from  mornins;  till  nioht ; 
adults  would  tear  their  fetters  with  their 
teeth  or  die  in  a  fit  of  apoplectic  rage. 
Watch  little  kids  at  play,  and  see  how 
every  now  and  then  their  vitality  exuber- 
ates in  veritable  jumping-fits.  Mrs.  Colin 
Mackenzie  ("  Six  Years  in  India,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  88)  describes  a  group  of  nursing 
hanuman  monkeys:  "  Many  of  them 
had  one  or  two  little  ones,  the  most 
amusing,    indefatigable    little    creatures 
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imaginable,  who  were  incessantly  run- 
ning up  small  trees,  jumping  down 
again,  and  performing  all  sorts  of  antics, 
till  one  felt  quite  dizzy  with  watching 
their  restless  activity."  At  an  age  when 
the  whole  system  ferments  with  the  de- 
sire of  exercising  the  sinews  of  every 
limb,  thousands  of  man-children  are 
bandaged  into  mummies  and  dosed  with 
opiates  to  silence  the  protests  of  out- 
rased  nature. 

The  appurtenances  of  a  model  nursery 
should  comprise  a  pet  department.  Al- 
truism, alias  benevolence,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive instinct  of  our  species,  finds  its 
first  normal  expression  in  the  protection 
of  our  dumb  fellow-creatures,  and  only 
in  default  of  a  better  object  seizes  upon 
such  substitutes  as  rag-dolls  and  dime- 
novel  favorites.  I  remember  a  Mexican 
■farmer  whose  orchard  had  been  so  pes- 
tered by  four-handed  foragers  that  he 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  cre- 
ating such  absolutely  unprofitable  brutes 
as  capuchin  monkeys.  But  on  second 
thought  he  admitted  the  rashness  of  his 
indictment.  "  After  all,"  said  he,  "  how 
would  children  get  along  if  it  were  not 
for  the  pet  capuchinos?"  Squirrels, 
the  monkeys  of  our  Northern  woods, 
would  make  ideal  pets,  but  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  sharp  teeth  :  a  hutch  of 
tame  rabbits  in  a  wire  cage,  however, 
are  both  harmless  and  entertaining,  and 
withal  rather  inexpensive,  as  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  diet  of  cabbage- 
stalks,  while  their  fecundity  insures  the 
survival  of  the  species  even  under  the 
disadvantages  of  despotism. 

By  a  curious  psychological  arrange- 
ment of  the  human  constitution,  pleasure 
leaves  a  more  lasting  trace  in  the  mem- 
ory than  grief;  but  many  adults  have 
nevertheless  preserved  the  recollection 
of  one  deeply-impressed  sorrow  of  their 
childhood, — the  misery  of  overheated 
rooms.  Jean  Paul  describes  the  horrors 
of  a  stove-heated  school-room,  where  his 
only  source  of  solace  was  a  knot-hole  in 
the  wall  that  established  a  communica- 
tion with  the  external  world  and  enabled 
him  to  imbibe  an  occasional  draught  of 
life-air,  though  he  had  conceived  a  moral 
scruple  against  a  practice  which  tempted 


him  to  desert  and  share  the  almost  "  in- 
tolerably envied"  happiness  of  the  out- 
door creatures.  "  I  knew  they  would 
charge  me  with  black  ingratitude  if  I 
should  run  away,"  says  he.  "  Good 
Grod  !  how  I  longed  to  prove  my  aiFec- 
tion  by  working  for  them  in  wind  and 
weather,  fetching  in  cord-wood  from  the 
woods  and  splitting  it  into  the  nicest, 
handiest  pieces,  carrying  messages  over 
the  snow-covered  mountains  and  return- 
ing in  half  the  time  any  one  else  could 
make  the  trip,  —  doing  anything  that 
would  save  me,  not  from  my  books,  but 
from  that  glowing  Moloch  of  a  big 
stove,  and  that  stifling,  soul-stifling  smell 
of  our  dungeon  !" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  generally 
overrate  the  caloric  needs  of  our  species. 
Like  tobacco-smokers  who  manage  to 
overcome  their  innate  horror  of  nicotine, 
our  children  learn  first  to  endure  and 
finally  to  crave  a  degree  of  artificial  heat 
which  at  first  afi'ected  them  with  head- 
ache and  nausea.  Sam  Houston,  the 
liberator  of  Texas,  who  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  among  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
was  ever  afterward  unable  to  endure  the 
temperature  of  the  "  comfortable  sitting- 
rooms"  of  civilization,  and  describes  his 
sensation  on  entering  such  an  apartment 
as  one  of"  uneasiness,  increasing  to  posi- 
tive alarm,  such  as  a  mouse  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  under  an  air-pump." 
Shamyl  Ben  Haddin,  the  Circassian  Kos- 
ciusko, even  threatened  to  commit  suicide 
unless  his  captors  would  furnish  him  a 
less  stifling  lodging.  The  Russians  had 
locked  him  up  in  one  of  their  frontier 
forts,  and  treated  him  with  more  kind- 
ness than  they  are  wont  to  show  their 
prisoners ;  but  he  offered  to  renounce 
his  liberal  rations  and  subsist  on  com- 
missary fare,  besides  surrendering  what 
little  money  he  had  left,  if  they  would 
permit  him  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  as 
the  hunger  of  Aul  Himri  (where  they 
had  besieged  him  for  several  months) 
was  nothing,  compared  with  his  present 
misery,  which  would  before  long  compel 
him  "  to  take  refuge  with  Allah." 
Thousands  of  children  undergo  the 
same  martyrdom,  but  submit,  as  to 
many   other    things   of    a   problematic 
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world,  till  Allah  permits  habit  to  be- 
come a  second  nature.  The  pappooses 
of  the  Nicaragua  chinacos,  or  frugivo- 
rous  Indians,  who  rarely  wear  any  clothes 
before  their  fourteenth  year,  pursue 
their  usual  out-door  pastimes  in  a  win- 
ter temperature  of  less  than  40°  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  for  the  children  of  the  higher 
latitudes  an  artificial  temperature  of 
60°  F.  would  be  not  only  endurable,  but 
pleasant  enough  for  the  lightest  kind  of 
dress,  especially  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
play-rooms  where  our  youngsters  should 
pass  the  larger  part  of  their  waking 
hours.  A  low  temperature  makes  ex- 
ercise pleasant,  and  vice  versa,  to  a  de- 
gree which  we  often  underrate  in  our 
thermal  calculations.  Pedestrians  know 
that  in  cold  weather,  if  they  have  once 
walked  themselves  warm,  the  internal 
heat  will  last  them  for  several  hours  ; 
and  before  a  snow-ball  fight  has  lasted 
ten  minutes,  the  plurality  of  the  young 
belligerents  are  pretty  sure  to  pocket 
their  mittens.  Animal  warmth,  evolved 
by  exercise,  is  the  best  winter-fuel ;  and 
exercise,  in  its  turn,  can  have  no  better 
stimulus  than  a  bracing  temperature. 

In  after-years,  when  sedentary  occu- 
pations become  unavoidable,  the  physi- 
ological tendencies  of  that  restraint 
should  be  counteracted  with  gymnastics. 
By  conforming  his  habits  to  the  moni- 
tions of  his  sanitary  instincts,  a  man 
may,  indeed,  come  to  feel  the  need  of 
exercise  as  timely  as  he  would  feel  the 
want  of  food  and  drink ;  and  at  such 
times  it  would  be  a  poor  compromise  to 
refer  the  inner  monitor  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  next  base-ball  match. 
Every  hygienic  home  should  have  an 
in-door  gymnasium.  It  need  not  include 
any  noisy  apparatus,  any  roller-skates  or 
jumping-boards.  Foot-athletics  can  be 
limited  to  out-door  sports ;  the  chief 
grievance  of  our  in-door  modes  of  life 
is  the  want  of  arm-exercise.  Quadru- 
peds exert  their  fore-legs  and  hind-legs 
with  equal  regularity.  Our  next  rela- 
tives, the  quadrumana,  do  the  best  part 
of  their  climbing  and  fighting  with  their 
fore-hands.  But  the  arm-muscles  of 
countless  bipeds  become  almost  atro- 
phied from  long  disuse,  like  the  wings 


of  house-ducks.  In  marching  a  hundred 
yards  forward,  a  man's  motive  organs 
exert  a  power  equal  to  that  expended  in 
the  effort  of  lifting  the  weight  of  his 
body  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet. 
In  marching  a  mile,  which  is  about 
the  minimum  daily  performance  of  the 
average  city-dweller,  the  legs  of  a  full- 
grown  person  thus  exercise  a  power  of 
three  hundred  thousand  foot-pounds,  or 
more  than  two  million  foot-pounds  in  a 
week.  In  the  course  of  the  same  week 
his  arms  (unless  in  pursuit  of  a  mechan- 
ical trade)  have  hardly  exerted  a  total 
effort  of  two  thousand  pounds.  In 
other  words,  the  legs  of  a  non-mechanic 
get  at  least  a  thousand  times  more  exer- 
cise than  his  arms.  To  equalize  this 
discrepancy  should  therefore  be  the  pri- 
mary object  of  gymnastic  contrivances. 
A  pair  of  screw-hooks  fastened  to  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  two  stout  ropes, 
and  a  couple  of  leather-covered  iron 
rings,  comprise  the  component  parts  of 
the  most  essential  apparatus,  the  grapple- 
swing.  The  rings  should  terminate  at  a 
height  of  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  exercise  consists  in 
swinging  to  and  fro,  pendulum-fashion, 
but  raising  the  body  by  a  contraction  of 
the  arm-muscles,  at  either  end  of  the 
air-line,  and  thereby  gradually  extending 
its  range,  till  it  approximates  a  full  semi- 
circle,— I.e.,  till  the  outstretched  feet 
nearly  touch  the  ceiling.  It  expands 
and  eases  the  chest  in  a  way  that  must 
be  experienced  to  be  credited  :  dyspnoea, 
or  the  difficulty  in  "  fetching  a  full 
breath,"  which,  in  various  degrees  of 
afflictiveness,  troubles  almost  every  in- 
door worker,  can  thus  be  overcome  in 
half  a  week  by  a  daily  exercise  of  less 
than  half  an  hour.  To  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  a  fall,  the  floor  below  the  range, 
of  the  swing  may  be  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  old  carpets.  Another  excel- 
lent asthma-specific,  which  can  be  com- 
pounded in  fifteen  minutes,  is  a  halance- 
stick,  consisting  of  a  stout  staff  and  a 
movable  weight.  Take  a  straight  stick, 
— a  broom-stick  will  do, — and  mark  it 
from  end  to  end  with  deep  notches,  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  inches.  Then 
get  a  piece  of  strong  wire  and  fasten  it 
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to  a  ten-pound  stone  in  such  a  way  as 
to  let  one  end  of  the  wire  project  in  the 
form  of  a  hook.  After  seizing  the  staff 
at  one  end,  hook  the  weight  into  one  of 
the  middle  notches  and  try  to  straighten 
your  arm.  If  you  succeed,  move  the 
weight  a  notch  forward  the  next  time. 
If  it  proves  too  heavy,  move  it  back,  to 
ascertain  the  right  medium.  Then 
thrust  out  the  arm  at  full  length,  keep- 
ing the  stick  rigidly  horizontal,  draw  it 
back  till  the  wrist  touches  the  chin, 
thrust  it  out  again,  and  so  on,  till  the 
strain  on  the  wrist-joint  compels  a  pause. 
No  other  exercise  reacts  more  powerfully 
on  the  lungs :  it  seems  to  restore  the 
functional  activity  of  all  the  muscles 
which  the  incubus  of  chronic  asthma 
keeps  under  its  torpid  spell. 

Horizontal  bars  are  rarely  popular  with 
beginners,  but  can  be  utilized  as  peptic 
stimulants:  the  shock  of  the  "swing- 
and-drop"  trick  reacts  on  the  abdomen 
and  the  whole  digestive  apparatus.  Lift- 
ing and  carrying  weights  exercises  every 
muscle  of  the  human  frame,  and  re- 
quires no  precaution  except  great  steadi- 
ness in  rising  from  a  stooping  position  ; 
and  ruptures^  popularly  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  efforts  of  that  kind,  are  gener- 
ally the  consequence  of  a  constitutional 
defect  of  the  abdominal  teguments,  the 
most  frequent  proximate  cause  being  a 
fall  or  a  leap,  rather  than  an  over-lift. 
In  lifting,  the  strain  of  the  effort  is 
diffused,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
on  a  single  set  of  muscles,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  practice  may  here 
achieve  surprising  results.  Thomas 
Topham,  a  Yorkshire  athlete  of  the  last 
century,  is  said  to  have  once  shouldered 
a  sentry-box  containing  a  stove,  a  bench, 
and  a  sleeping  policeman,  and  transported 
his  burden  to  a  suburban  cemetery. 
Even  the  story  of  Milo  is  not  wholly 
impossible,  for  the  Crotonan  bull-carrier 
was  a  bully  of  gigantic  stature ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
a  small,  elderly  gentleman,  managed  by 
dint  of  persistent  practice  to  lift  a  "  dead 
weight"  of  twenty-nine  hundred  pounds. 
The  monopoly  of  the  present  manufac- 
turers makes  "  health-lifts"  outraireously 
expensive ;    but  a  bundle  of  sand-bags 


with  strap-handles  serves  very  nearly  the 
same  purpose.  A  German  professor 
once  told  me  that  when  gymnastics  were 
first  introduced  in  the  pedagogium  of 
Ilfeld  the  progress  of  athletic  profi- 
ciency led  to  an  unexpected  result :  the 
boys — junkers,  mostly, — ^.e.,  pampered 
and  petulant  pages — became  as  steady 
as  the  hard-fisted  pupils  of  a  mechanic's 
training-school,  and  perhaps  for  the  same 
reason  :  their  exuberance  of  vital  energy 
had  found  a  normal  outlet.  The  Spar- 
tan virgins,  who  had  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  various  branches  of  gymnastics 
before  they  were  permitted  to  marry, 
were  probably  not  much  troubled  with 
the  lachrymose  complaints  of  certain 
fair  contemporaries.  "  When  I  reflect 
on  the  robust  strength  of  workingmen, 
and  their  immunity  from  the  effects  of 
wrong-  and  over-feeding,"  says  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  "  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  most  of  our  fashionable  diseases 
could  be  cured  mecJianically  instead  of 
chemically,  by  climbing  a  bitter-wood 
tree,  or  chopping  it  down,  if  you  like, 
rather  than  swallowing  a  decoction  of 
its  disgusting  leaves."  Physical  exer- 
cise begets  self-confidence,  and  an  in-door 
gymnasium  is  an  invaluable  preparatory 
school  for  persons  whom  nervous  dis- 
orders and  conscious  debility  deter  from 
out-door  sports. 

A  bathing-closet  is  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  a  bedroom,  and  need  not  imply 
any  expensive  contrivances  for  winter 
use, — pipe-calefactors,  steam-condensers, 
etc.  For  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  a 
tepid  sponge-bath  is  all-sufficient :  the 
hygienic  value  of  hydropathic  remedies 
depends  upon  their  refrigerating  effects, 
and  the  voice  of  instinct  strongly  en- 
dorses the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that 
those  effects  become  superfluous  in  win- 
ter-time. A  cold  plunge-bath  in  Janu- 
ary is  not  a  whit  less  preposterous  than 
a  sweltering  feather  bed  in  July.  There 
are  spaniels  that  will  swim  through  drift- 
ice  to  retrieve  a  duck,  but  it  is  the 
supreme  test  of  canine  devotion  :  a  wolf 
would  starve,  or  make  a  circuit  of  a 
hundred  miles,  rather  than  swim  a  lake 
in  cold  weather.  Boys  who  will  run  any 
risk  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good,  long 
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swim  in  midsummer  would  rather  take 
the  bitterest  medicine  than  a  cold  bath 
in  winter.  The  Russian  ice-water  cure 
owes  its  repute  chiefly  to  the  unfortunate 
delusion  which  measures  the  efficacy  of 
a  remedy  by  the  degree  of  its  repulsive- 
ness  and  ascribes  miraculous  virtues  to 
the  most  nauseating  drugs. 

That  bath-room  reservoirs  get  out  of 
order  in  every  hard  frost  need  therefore 
cause    no    uneasiness   from    a   hygienic 


point  of  view.  By  draining  and  clean- 
ing the  tank  in  November,  and  refilling 
it  about  the  middle  of  March,  all  trouble 
may  be  avoided,  even  if  in  the  mean  time 
the  basin  is  now  and  then  used  for  a 
warm  foot-bath,  etc.  On  all  but  the 
coldest  days  a  quantum  of  two  or  three 
pailfuls  of  warm  water  will  accomplish 
its  transit  through  the  effluent  pipes. 
Felix  L.  Oswald. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  promise  of  a  paradise  held  forth 
from  afar  by  the  islands  of  the 
tropics  is  never  wholly  redeemed.  Out 
of  the  sea  they  rise  so  gloriously  beau- 
tiful, crowned  with  graceful  palms  and 
dark  slender  cocoanut-trees,  and  girt 
with  the  opalescent  splendor  of  sub- 
merged coral-reefs,  that,  on  seeing  them, 
one  involuntarily  utters  the  words  of  the 
old  hymn, — 

the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile, — 

the  concluding  line  being  added  on   a 
closer  acquaintance. 

At  least  this  was  the  case  with  me  as 
our  ship  approached  Pontville,  the  port 
of  one  of  the  Windward  Islands.  The 
sea  here  makes  a  broad  bend  into  the 
land  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  and 
the  force  of  the  trade-winds  is  felt  only 
in  the  long,  heavy  swell.  Our  captain, 
who  had  made  a  number  of  trips  to  the 
place,  knew  that  he  had  only  to  sail  in 
and  drop  anchor.  As  we  drew  near, 
however,  a  fleet  of  boats  put  out  from 
the  shore  to  meet  us, — cat-boats,  fishing- 
boats,  and  skiffs  of  every  description, 
manned  by  a  crowd  of  screaming  negroes, 
whose  faces  and  stalwart  limbs  seemed 
phenomenally   black   against   the   glare 


gar- 


reflected  from    their  white   cotton 
ments. 

They  surrounded  the  ship,  gesticu- 
lating and  yelling  their  oflers  of  pilotage, 
— starting  at  five  pounds,  and  quickly 
coming  down  to  five  shillings,  and  at  last 
hurling  abusive  epithets  after  the  vessel 
as  it  left  them  vainly  pulling  at  their 
oars  in  the  rear.  Some  of  them  as- 
sumed to  take  charge  at  once,  and  would 
shout  out  derisive  and  contradictory 
orders  : 

"  Luff  her,  cap'n  !  Luff  her,  an'  keep 
her  off!  Off,  cap'n,  I  tell  you !  Port 
yer  helm  to  starboard  !      Yah  !  yah  !" 

To  all  which  the  captain  only  replied, — 

"  I  don't  need  you  !  Keep  out  of  the 
way !" 

One  noisy  fellow,  just  as  the  sailors 
stood  ready  to  let  go  the  anchor,  pulled 
his  old  punt  in  ahead  of  the  vessel, 
shouting, — 

"  Foller  me,  cap'n  !  Dat's  right !  I'll 
show  you  a  good  place  to  anchor  !  Dah, 
now!"  fas  the  anchor  dropped).  "Dah 
you  is  !     Only  ten  shillin',  cap'n  !" 

This  announcement  was  received  with 
a  loud  guffaw  by  his  companions ;  but 
the  captain  had  been  too  busy  to  notice 
his  self-constituted  pilot,  and  the  claim 
did  not  reach  his  ear  throusrh  the  gen- 
oral  uproar  round  the  vessel.  The  barge 
of  the  captain  of  the  port  scattered  the 
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skiffs  for  a  momeDt.  Then,  after  this 
officer  had  made  his  inspection,  our  cap- 
tain was  surprised  to  see  a  brawny,  bare- 
footed negro  mount  the  ganp;way  and 
stand  before  him,  grinning  affably. 

"  Now,  cap'n,  if  you  hab  dat  ten 
shillin'  handy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  cap- 
tain, in  amazement.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"  Dat  ten  shillin'  fur  showin'  you 
whah  to  anchah.     I's  de  pilot." 

"  I  never  saw  you  before  !  Clear  out. 
I  say!" 

"  No  hurry,  cap'n  ;  I'll  see  you  ag'in," 
said  the  native,  smiling  as  pleasantly  as 
ever,  but  disappearing  quickly  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  On  landing, 
the  captain  was  followed  by  the  pilot 
and  a  small  crowd  of  the  latter's  re- 
tainers to  the  office  of  the  consignee  of 
the  vessel ;  and  after  the  captain  had 
transacted  his  business  and  turned  to  go, 
he  was  again  confronted  by  the  negro, 
who  doffed  his  hat  in  mock  respect : 

"  Now,  cap'n,  I  s'pose  you'll  settle  dat 
liitlebill?" 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  consignee's 
clerk,  who  had  put  on  his  hat  to  accom- 
pany the  captain  to  the  office  of  the 
American  consul. 

"  Pilotin'  de  cap'n,  sah." 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  him,"  said  the 
captain.  "I  did  not  employ  him." 
And  the  two  left,  followed  as  before. 

At  the  consul's  office  the  negro  entered 
after  them,  and  stood  waiting,  hat  in 
hand. 

"  Nuffin,"  said  he  to  the  consul,  as  the 
latter  looked  up  at  him.  "  I  has  a  little 
business  to  negoshate  wid  de  cap'n  here. 
Cap'n  is  owin'  me  a  little  money  fur 
pilotin'." 

"  If  you  don't  stop  following  me 
about,  I  will  have  you  arrested,"  said 
the  captain.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
this?" 

"  I  ain't  afraid,  cap'n.  But,  if  you's 
busy  now,  I'll  see  you  by'm-by." 

Later,  when  the  captain,  with  some 
friends,  went  to  the  principal  cafe  for 
dinner,  he  saw  again  that  he  was  shad- 
owed.    As  he  entered,    the   negro   en- 


tered too,  saying  quite  audibly  to  the 
waiter  at  the  door, — 

"  I'll  wait  heah  till  de  cap'n's  froo. 
Cap'n  owes  me  a  little  bill  o'  ten  shillin' 
dat  he's  goin'  to  pay  aftah  dinnah." 

The  captain's  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  he  turned  back  with  eyes  blazing. 
"  I  wish  you  were  a  white  man  for  a 
minute,"  said  he,  "  and  I'd  whale  you  !'* 

The  negro  dropped  his  bland  smile 
for  an  insolent  grin  :  "You  jes'  try  it, 
cap'n  !  Cap'n,  jes'  you  lif '  your  han* 
ag'in'  me,  an'  I'll  bus'  your  head  into  a 
thousan'  pieces  !  You  isn't  in  de  States, 
cap'n.  Niggah's  good  as  a  white  man 
heah,  an'  a  little  bettah." 

"  It's  of  no  use,  captain,"  said  one  of 
his  friends,  interposing:  "you  will  have 
to  pay  him  what  he  asks  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  him.  With  his  friends  outside  to 
back  what  he  says,  you  would  not  have 
an  even  chance  before  a  magistrate.  On 
account  of  the  inability  of  many  of  the 
natives  to  read  and  write,  they  have 
been  protected  by  a  law  making  an  oral 
agreement  with  one  of  them  as  binding 
as  a  written  contract ;  and  they  some- 
times take  advantage  of  strangers  in 
this  way." 

And  the  captain  submitted  and  paid. 

Nor  was  the  above  an  only  instance 
of  the  assurance  of  the  natives  at  Pont- 
ville.  While  the  captain  was  listening 
to  the  first  demand  of  his  pilot,  several 
negroes  had  climbed  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  were  endeavoring  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  crew.  One 
of  the  negroes,  perceiving  a  passenger 
standing  apart,  hailed  him  familiarly : 

"  How  d'y'do,  Mr.  Alexander?" 

The  passenger  was  taken  aback,  but 
laughed  good-naturedly,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  talk  :  "  Very  well,  thank  you. 
But  my  name  is  Caesar,  not  Alexan- 
der." 

The  negro  strode  up  to  him  immedi- 
ately, with  an  expression  of  joyful  good- 
fellowship  lighting  up  his  ebony  face ; 
and,  before  the  passenger  was  aware  of 
what  was  coming,  his  hand  was  clutched 
and  shaken  heartily.  "  Glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Caesar  !  You's  de  pusson  I's  been 
waitin'  to  fin'.  I  has  a  'count  to  render 
to  you,  sah."     And  he  pulled  out  the 
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book  of  a  savings-bank  and  exhibited 
it.  Two  or  three  other  negroes  quickly 
clustered  around  him,  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  showing  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  a 
bank-book  was  something  of  a  novelty 
among  them,  and  broke  in, — 

"  Le's  see,  Jim !  Show  us  yer  balance, 
Jim!" 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you," 
said  the  passenger. 

"  Why,  Lor' !  don't  de  Bible  say  to 
render  'count,  or  sumfin',  unto  Caesar? 
An'  I's  never  been  able  to  fin'  him 
afore."  And  he  put  on  a  childish  ex- 
pression, while  his  comrades  burst  out 
with  a  rollicking  "  Yah  !  yah  !" 

In  the  mean  time  1  overheard  a  char- 
acteristic conversation  between  our  mate 
and  the  crew  of  the  port-officer's  barge. 
They  rowed  indeed  in  good  form,  and 
with  a  vigor  of  action  unusual  to  dwell- 
ers in  torrid  climes  ;  and  he  was  compli- 
menting the  coxswain  upon  it. 

"You's  right,  Mr.  Mate,"  interrupted 
one  of  the  black  oarsmen.  "  Cou'se  we 
rows  well.  We  sent  a  chal'nge  to  de 
Oxfo'd  Vahsity  crew  las'  summer,  to 
row  a  eight- oah  race  wid  us ;  an'  dey 
dassent  'cept :  leas' ways,  dey  didn't  sen' 
no  answer.     Dey  was  Traid  to  try  us." 

Aside  from  a  rather  picturesque  self- 
conceit,  however,  the  island  negroes 
showed,  to  a  superficial  observer,  no 
striking  points  of  difi'erence  from  their 
colored  brethren  in  the  United  States. 
They  took  pride  in  calling  themselves 
Englishmen,  and  seemed  to  fancy  that 
foreigners  of  any  nationality  or  color 
would  be  likely  to  think  twice  before 
raising  a  hand,  even  in  just  resentment, 
against  one  of  the  least  of  these  the 
queen's  sable  children.  The  union  jack 
was  gifted  with  the  powers  of  a  charm 
for  their  protection  ;  and  the  regiment 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Indian  service, 
garrisoned  in  the  fort  near  the  town, 
was  placed  there  solely  for  their  de- 
fence. 

We  had  time  for  impressions  only,  as 
our  vessel  was  soon  ordered  elsewhere. 
A  half-dozen  negroes  had  asked  the 
privilege  of  earning  a  shilling  or  two 
by  raising  a  song  and  helping  the  crew 
heave  anchor.     They  were  led  by  "  So- 


prano Jim,"  who  improvised  his  solo 
parts  in  a  falsetto  of  fearful  power, 
while  the  rest  joined  in  the  long-drawn 
refrains.  With  a  slight  misplacement 
of  adjectives,  which  a  leer  of  his  eye 
showed  to  be  intentional,  he  began, — 

A  gallant  ship 
An'  a  jolly  crew, 
We're  homeward  boun',  we're  homeward  boun'. 

A  saucy  mate 
An'  capting  too, 
We're  homeward  boun',  we're  homeward  boun'. 

Good-by,  Sally, 

Good-by,  Jane, 

We're  goin'  to  leave  you  now. 

As  we  sailed  away,  the  glory  of  a 
tropical  sunset  was  falling  upon  island 
and  sea.  Over  the  liquid  emerald  and 
gold  a  train  of  flat-bottomed  lighters 
were  returning  to  the  town  ;  the  boat- 
men propelled  them  lazily,  standing,  and 
throwing  themselves  upon  their  long 
sweeps,  in  the  manner  of  Venetian  gon- 
doliers. Now  and  then  a  returning 
barge  or  fishing-skiff  would  tie  itself  to 
the  head  of  the  procession,  its  occupants 
adding  the  power  of  their  oars  to  those 
of  the  others,  and  the  strength  of  their 
lungs  to  the  swelling  boat-song  that 
broke  the  rapt  hush  of  the  evening.  A 
thud  from  the  fort  saluted  the  sun's 
last  ray ;  and  on  the  faintly-outlined 
flag-staff  the  world-encircling  bit  of 
bunting  trembled  a  moment,  then  flut- 
tered and  fell,  resigning  its  watch  to  the 
next  in  line. 

Our  vessel  was  bound  for  Great  Salt 
Cay,  in  the  Bahamas.  As  I  turned 
from  gazing  at  the  lonely  light-house  on 
Castle  Island,  now  looming  up  ahead,  to 
look  over  the  captain's  shoulder  at  a 
chart  of  the  Bahamas,  I  joined  in  his 
muttered  exclamation, — 

"  What  was  a  good  ship  ever  sent  here 
for?" 

To  a  sailor's  eye  it  was  indeed  an 
unpleasant  outlook,  especially  in  the 
season  of  hurricanes.  The  course  ahead 
was  dotted  with  reefs  and  banks  too 
numerous  to  be  designated  except  as 
"  dangerous  ledge,"  "  rocky  heads," 
'^ mira  por  vos,"  "rocks  awash;"    and 
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the  lookout  at  the  mast-head  soon  began 
to  sing  out  his  "  Breakers  ahead  !"  We 
had  daylight  and  fine  weather,  however, 
and  there  was  a  pleasurable  excitement 
in  now  and  then  catching  the  gleam  of 
the  combing  breakers  on  some  far-off 
sunken  reef,  where  they  fawned  and 
kissed  and  showed  their  shark-like  teeth 
at  us  as  we  passed.  Soon  after  sighting 
Great  Salt  Cay, — a  barren  isle  with  a 
lonelv  flag-staff  as  its  sole  beacon, — we 
ran  suddenly  out  of  the  unfathomable 
blue  into  the  pale-green  water  that 
covers  the  Great  Bahama  bank,  and 
anchored  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
pilot-boat. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  white 
man  on  the  island,"  said  the  captain,  as 
with  the  glass  we  took  turns  at  scanning 
the  cay  and  the  approaching  boat. 

The  pilot-boat  contained  three,  how- 
ever ;  and,  as  they  came  aboard,  they 
greeted  us  in  hearty  American  fashion. 

"  Well,  captain,"  said  one,  "  your  ves- 
sel is  the  largest  that  has  ventured  here 
for  some  time,  and  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation of  the  place  has  come  out  to  meet 
you." 

"  Then  I  suppose  that  you  are  pilot, 
health-officer,  and  customs-officer,  all  in 
one?" 

"  Oh,  no.  The  officials  here  are  all 
negroes.  We  have  to  take  a  back  seat. 
But  your  vessel  comes  to  me  for  cargo. 
My  name  is  W ." 

After  the  vessel  was  safely  anchored 
as  near  the  island  as  she  could  go,  the 
boat  of  the  port-officer  appeared.  What 
we  took  at  a  distance  to  be  the  English 
flag,  on  closer  view  turned  out  to  be  a 
red  bandanna  handkerchief  flying  from 
the  single  topmast  of  a  fishing-boat ;  and 
the  men,  apparently,  who  manned  the 
craft  dwindled  down  until  they  became 
a  half  dozen  negro  children,  whose  eyes 
and  mouths  seemed  to  dilate  as  their 
bodies  shrank  in  size. 

The  collector,  port-warden,  and  health- 
officer,  three  in  one,  sat  in  the  stern, 
serenely  tending  sails  and  tiller ;  though 
the  tall  black  hat  which  he  wore  com- 
plicated matters  very  much  for  him 
when  the  boom  of  his  mainsail  had  to  be 
shifted  over. 


As  he  came  aboard  he  extended  his 
right  hand  to  the  captain  and  his  left  to 
me,  asking  after  our  health  and  about 
that  of  the  crew.  When  asked  whether 
he  were  the  collector  of  the  port,  he 
replied,  with  great  dignity,  "  I  am  her 
majesty's  representative." 

The  largest  one  of  the  children  had 
started  to  climb  up  after  him,  but  at 
sight  of  our  great  Newfoundland  dog, 
whose  head,  with  tongue  lolling,  was 
craned  over  the  rail,  the  youngster 
dropped  back  into  the  boat  in  speech- 
less, wide  mouthed  fright.  Even  the 
collector  seemed  to  regard  the  dog  with 
suspicion,  and  went  on  with  his  exami- 
nation of  the  ship  almost  on  tiptoe,  with 
one  hand  ready  to  shield  the  skirts  of 
his  black  coat  and  with  one  wary  eye 
rolled  toward  the  beast,  while  the  other 
tried  to  smile  unconcernedly  at  us.  We 
soon  learned  that  he  sometimes  officiated 
as  a  clergyman,  as,  indeed,  his  dress  indi- 
cated ;  but  his  bread-winning  profession 
was  that  of  a  tailor. 

I  shall  long  remember  the  more  than 
Jeffersonian  simplicity  revealed  during 
a  call  afterward  made  at  his  office  for 
the  payment  of  customs-dues.  His  office 
and  shop  were  in  the  cottage  where  he 
lived.  This,  like  the  other  dwellings  of 
the  place,  consisted  of  thick,  white- 
washed walls  of  stones  and  mortar, 
lightly  roofed  with  a  thatch  of  palmetto- 
leaves.  We  found  the  collector,  goose 
in  hand,  engaged  at  his  sartorial  voca- 
tion. The  middle  of  the  room  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  clothes-horse,  filled  with 
neatly -laundried  shirts:  the  islanders 
were  evidently  fastidious  in  the  matter 
of  their  linen. 

He  laid  down  his  goose  as  we  entered, 
resumed  his  official  dignity  of  manner 
(but  not  his  coat),  and  emptied  two 
chairs  of  their  basted  garments,  that  we 
might  sit  down.  He  handed  to  the 
captain,  with  a  slight  show  of  pride,  a 
well-engrossed  bill  of  health,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  had  lettered,  with  flourishes 
and  colored  inks,  the  English  motto, 
Dieu  et  mon  Droit ;  but  the  lion  and 
unicorn  of  the  national  seal  he  had  not 
attempted  to  portray. 

During  the   conversation  which   fol- 
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lowed,  relating  mostly  to  the  quiet  life 
that  he  had  led  in  "  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice," he  suddenly  informed  us  that  he 
had  seen  a  "host  the  nisht  before. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  captain, 
that  it  was  a  spiritual  visitor,"  said  he. 
"  I  suspected  it  when  I  observed  that  its 
footsteps  were  inaudible ;  and  when  I 
distinctly  saw  a  tamarind-tree  through 
its  form,  I  was  sure  of  it." 

"  Were  you  frightened  ?" 

"  No,  gentlemen.  It  may  seem  in- 
credible to  you, — I  was  surprised  at  my- 
self,— but,  aside  from  a  momentary  thrill, 
I  was  quite  calm.  I  assure  you,  I  was 
quite  calm." 

He  was  in  earnest,  and  evidently  be- 
lieved his  story  ;  but  a  pompous  delivery 
had  become  so  habitual  to  him  that, 
even  here,  he  did  not  lose  command  of 
his  ton2;ue. 

The  negroes  were  a  fine-looking  race. 
Especially  the  women  and  children  had 
a  noticeably  erect  bearing, — due,  per- 
haps, to  their  practice  of  aiding  in  the 
salt- harvest  and  carrying  large  baskets 
of  salt  on  their  heads.  The  women  ap- 
peared to  engage  in  the  out-of-door  labor 
from  choice  and  for  amusement,  and  did 
not  on  that  account  neglect  many  house- 
wifely refinements. 

When  we  were  once  caught  in  one  of 
the  short,  sudden  showers  that  come  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  a  woman  came 
out  of  a  house  which  we  were  passing, 
with,  "  Won't  you  come  in  till  the 
shower  is  over  ?  Or  sit  out  here  on  the 
piazza,  if  you  like  it  better. — Nannie," 
to  a  tidy  damsel  within,  sewing,  "  bring 
out  some  chairs  for  the  gentlemen." 
The  unstudied  and  kindly  grace  of 
the  invitation  revealed  a  world  of  good 
breeding  possible  even  upon  desert 
islands. 

The  houses  were  scrupulously  clean, 
inside  and  out,  often  well  furnished 
within,  and  the  barren  surroundings 
relieved  by  gay  oleanders  and  cacti.  I 
saw  a  night-blooming  cereus  carelessly 
draping  a  stone  wall  and  torn  by  cattle, 
which,  I  was  assured,  sometimes  lavished 
upon  the  night-air  the  perfume  of  more 
thar  a  hundred  blossoms  at  once. 

The    islanders   were    great    beggars, 


withal ;  but  their  requests  for  bits  of 
rope  and  sail-cloth  were  not  so  remarkable 
as  their  thirst  for  reading-matter.  One 
of  the  first  questions  of  the  collector  was 
about  books  with  which  we  might  be 
willing  to  part: 

"  I  prefer  tracts  and  religious  works, 
if  you  have  them,  captain  ;  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  anything, — even  an  old 
newspaper." 

Our  supply  was  soon  exhausted  ;  and, 
one  day,  when  an  old  negro  applied  to 
me  for  books,  I  inadvertently  answered, 
"  I  have  none  left,  except  a  few  printed 
in  French  and  in  Spanish." 

"I  don't  mind,  sir.  I  should  like  a 
few  of  those,  if  you  can  spare  them, 
sir." 

"  But  of  what  use  can  they  be  to 
you  ?  You  surely  cannot  read  them  ?" 
I  returned. 

"I  speak  Spanish,  sir;  I  learned  it 
in  Cuba.  I  don't  know  how  to  talk 
French,  but  I  can  read  it,  sir." 

I  ascertained  that,  some  years  before, 
a  ship- captain  had  given  him  a  French 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  in  the  long 
seasons  of  enforced  idleness  the  neo;ro 
had  actually  taught  himself  to  read  the 
language.  The  remarkable  intelligence 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  those  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nunciation usually  heard  among  negroes, 
may  have  been  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  efforts  of  a  reserved  and  solitary 
white  man,  who  taught  the  island  school, 
and  of  whom  little  could  be  learned  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  good  mathematician 
and  navigator  and  had  come  from  the 
Southern  States  during  the  war. 

They  seemed  to  be  fond  of  high- 
sounding  family  names,  and  the  posses- 
sor of  a  good  one  allowed  no  trifling 
with  it.  A  little  salt-sloop,  with  its 
crew,  as  usual,  all  screaming  together  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  came  alongside 
one  day,  and  a  line  was  thrown  up  to 
the  ship  to  be  made  fast.  A  handsome 
young  fellow,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Stanley  Middleton,  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  vessel  as  help  in  the  extra 
work  of  lading,  was  the  only  one  then 
disengaged. 

"  Here,  nigger,"  shouted  his  brethren 
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from  the  boat,  "  stop  loafin',  an'  catch 
this  line." 

Mr.  Middleton  grinned  affably,  but 
made  no  movement  to  obey. 

"  You  hear,  eh,  you  nigger  ?" 

The  grin  broadened,  while  the  line 
fell  a  second  time  into  the  water,  and 
the  boat  began  to  roll  and  drift  helplessly 
in  the  sea. 

"  Hey,  you  dark?/!  Why  don't  you 
make  us  fast?" 

"  Darky  got  a  name,"  said  Stanley, 
with  dignity.  And  not  a  move  would 
the  fellow  make  until  that  fact  was 
recognized. 

Their  desire  for  individual  property 
and  an  independent  standing  was  even 
more  marked  than  that  for  knowledge. 
Our  lading  had  been  hindered  by  the 
habit  which  some  of  the  natives  had  of 
stopping  work  for  a  day  whenever  they 
liked.  One  day  the  captain  was  re- 
proaching the  owner  of  one  of  the  larger 
salt -boats,  —  a  stout,  bearded  negro, 
known  as  "  the  constable  :" 

"  Well,  constable,  why  didn't  you  do 
anything  Saturday?  Don't  you  know 
that  the  delay  of  a  ship  means  loss  of 
money  ?" 

"  Couldn't  help  it,  noway,  cap'n.  I 
had  to  work  on  my  farm." 

"  What !  have  you  a  farm  ?" 

"  Yes,  cap'n." 

"  How  large  a  farm  ?  I  don't  believe 
that  you  have  an  acre." 

"  Law,  cap'n !  why,  I've  got  mos' 
three  acres  !" 

We  afterward  found  him  at  work 
upon  his  farm,  which  was  hardly  as  large 
as  he  had  claimed.  The  stones  had 
been  picked  up  and  built  into  a  wall  all 
around  it;  and  those  which  could  not 
be  so  uGed  were  piled  in  great  heaps  here 
and  there  within  the  enclosure.  The 
scanty  soil  had  settled  in  the  holes  and 
hollows  of  the  bed-rock,  and  what  plants 
had  rooted  in  these  places  drooped  and 
wilted  under  the  blazing  sun. 

W ,  who  was  with  us,  said  that 

the  cay  depended  upon  neighboring 
islands  and  Nassau  for  its  food- supply. 
"  If,  as  often  happens,  the  provisions 
run  out,  we  live  on  fish  ;  if  the  fish  can- 
not be  caught,  then  we  must  try  conch- 


meat  soup,"  said  he.  "  But  the  drouths, 
which  make  the  island  a  desert,  make 
our  salt,"  he  added.  And  he  pointed 
to  the  glittering  pyramids  of  the  pecu- 
liar harvest,  and  the  meadows  of  pink- 
ish water,  in  which  men,  women,  and 
children  were  raking  up  the  crystals,  and 
from  which  ascended  a  strong  smell  of 
chlorides,  instead  of  the  odor  of  new- 
mown  hay. 

W 's  grandfather  had  been  sole 

owner  of  the  isle  and  its  neighboring 
keys;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  negroes 
among  whom  his  grandson  now  lived 
were  descendants  of  the  former  slaves. 
The  latter  admitted  that  he  was  being 
slowly  driven  from  his  patrimony.  "  I 
can't  help  myself,"  he  said.  "  When  I 
am  forced  to  employ  labor,  they  will  re- 
fuse to  work  except  for  some  bit  of  land 
or  other  property  which  they  covet ;  and 
I  may  ask  more  than  it  is  worth,  yet  they 
will  accept  nothing  else,  and,  in  the  end, 
get  what  they  want." 

"  But  you  own  the  salt-ponds,  and 
that  is  about  all  of  the  island  worth 
having." 

"  That  is  where  you  make  a  mistake," 

said  W .     "  A  pond  of  his  own  is 

the  first  thing  which  a  native  strives  for, 
after  getting  possession  of  a  house  and  a 
bit  of  ground.  I  have  had  to  surrender 
section  after  section  of  the  ponds,  or 
else  lose  my  harvest  for  lack  of  labor. 
More  than  half  of  the  salt^•«ow  made 
here  belongs  to  negroes;  and  when  a 
vessel  like  yours  is  sent  to  me  to  be 
filled,  I  have  to  buy  salt  of  them,  and 
at  a  figure  perilously  near  that  which  I 
receive  from  my  New  York  factor.  If 
I  could  only  sell  out  at  once !"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  but  they  would  not  pay  money, 
even  if  they  had  it,  for  what  they  are 
sure  to  get  without." 

He  told  us  how  at  one  time  he  had 
brought  all  the  supplies  from  Nassau, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  take  his  pay- 
ment for  them  largely  in  labor.  Lately, 
with  the  idea  that  he  might  have  unduly 
profited  by  this  arrangement,  the  negroes 
had  made  one  of  their  own  number 
their  agent,  and  bought  and  distributed 
their  supplies  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

The  best  of  feeling,  however,  appeared 
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to  exist  between  W and  his  negro 

neighbors.  To  him  they  were  always 
respectful,  almost  deferential ;  and  to 
them  his  own  courtesy  of  address  left 
nothinsr  for  the  most  exactin<>;  natures 
to  desire.     But  the  inexorable  law  of 


the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  fittest 
obtained  here  as  elsewhere  ;  and  the  little 
cay,  if  left  to  itself,  was  evidently  soon 
destined  to  behold  the  banishment  of  the 
last  of  its  white  owners. 

Arthur  F.  J.  Crandall. 


AT    LAST. 


THREE  PARTS.— I. 


A  WIDE,  gray  lake,  bordered  by 
sweeping,  monotonous  lines  of 
forest,  a  quiet  evening  sky,  from  which 
the  sunset  lights  had  suddenly  vanished 
with  the  swift,  semi-tropical  oncoming 
of  night,  which  yet  was  not  quite  come, 
and  in  the  foreground  of  the  scene  two 
young  men  on  horseback, — all  this  was 
visible  to  an  observant  but  mistrustful 
yellow  dog  who  was  sitting  on  his  tail 
not  far  off,  gazing  with  all  his  eyes,  and 
quite  unable  to  decide  as  yet  on  a  course 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  scene  it- 
self was  familiar  enough  to  his  sagacity, 
but  the  men  were  strangers,  and,  their 
status  not  being  at  once  perceptible  to 
an  intelligence  somewhat  dulled  by  long 
seclusion,  his  doubts  were  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable. They  were  soon  solved,  how- 
ever. "  A  la  bonne  hcure^  Johnson  !" 
cried  the  foremost  of  the  horsemen,  and 
instantly  the  dog's  expression  relaxed. 
"  Upon  my  soul,  here  is  a  genuine  native, 
and  a  cabin  cannot  be  far  off." 

Before  his  voice  had  ceased  to  vibrate 
through  the  silent  surrounding  aisles  of 
oak  and  cypress,  the  dog  (whose  name — 
whicli,  unfortunately,  they  did  not  know 
— was  Le  Beau)  had  given  two  rapid 
bounds  to  his  side,  and  was  wagging  his 
tail  and  curving  his  body  in  an  excess  of 
rapture.  It  was  a  real  tribute  of  admi- 
ration to  a  total  stranger,  and  Martinez, 
who  was  not  unused  to  producing  such 
effects  by  speech  and  othcrwi.se,  did  not 
the  less  appreciate  honest  esteem  even 
in  1  yellow  dog  in  the  swamp-forests  of 
Louisiana.      He   patted    the   delighted 


creature  on  the  head  as  he  dismounted  ; 
and,  while  his  companion  sat  quietly 
looking  at  the  little  rippling  waves  which 
washed  slowly  in  before  them,  he  peered 
about  in  every  direction,  and  finally 
announced  that  he  could  smell  smoke, 
even  if  he  could  not  see  it,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  house  ("  and  a  supper," 
he  added,  with  accents  of  real  tender- 
ness) within  a  hundred  yards. 

"  Find  it,  then,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
turned Johnson,  walking  his  horse  into 
the  water,  and  lighting  a  cigar  while  the 
thirsty  animal  drank.  "Give  me  your 
bridle,  and  then  exert  yourself  in  any 
direction  you  like.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented, myself." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  contented  ; 
but  I  rather  think  you  will  change  your 
mind  by  the  time  the  sun  has  entirely 
disappeared,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
finding  a  house  of  some  description  be- 
tween now  and  then.  The  best  plan,  of 
course,  must  be  to  follow  the  dog ;  but 
how  shall  I  ever  induce  him  to  go  home?" 

He  gave  the  order,  but  Le  Beau  only 
wagged  his  tail.  Martinez  again,  in  a 
loud  voice,  ordered  him  to  go  home  ;  but 
this  time  Le  Beau  thought  he  was 
angry  with  him,  and  lay  down  at  his 
feet,  whining  dismally.  After  various 
efforts  in  numerous  languages,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  the  young  man  to  try 
French  Creole,  or  Gumbo,  and  to  his 
first  "  Pacliez  lahane!  pachez,  int<ni6  !^^ 
Le  Beau  responded  by  springing  up 
and  making  off  at  a  great  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  sunset. 
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"  Great  Jove,  the  god  of  thunder, 
Martinez  !"  exclaimed  Johnson,  "  what 
a  melodramatic  effect !  Where  are  the 
blue-lights  and  sky-rockets,  etc.  ?  Talk 
of  an  '  open  sesame' !  you  seem  to  be  as 
gifted  as  the  famous  Ali  Baba." 

"  It  was  very  stupid  in  me  not  to 
think  of  Creole  French  before,"  replied 
Martinez  ;  "  but,  somehow,  I  always  feel 
as  if  a  dog  were  too  sensible  not  to 
understand  all  languages,  especially  my 
own." 

They  had  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
dog,  of  course,  and  were  having  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  him  ;  for  he 
Dot  only  went  rapidly,  but  the  road  was 
impeded  by  the  hanging  boughs  and 
undergrowth,  which  made  it  difl&cult  to 
lead  the  horses  and  keep  their  own  foot- 
ing over  the  slippery  shells  of  the  lake- 
shore,  especially  as  these  lay  not  in  a 
level  beach,  but  in  ridges  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height,  falling  with  a  steep 
slope  to  the  water  which  had  cast  them 
up.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  only  the 
pale  reflection  of  the  water  and  the 
wonderful  glowing  Southern  stars  to 
light  them.  Johnson  led  the  way,  as 
his  horse  was  compelled  to  keep  in  front 
of  the  other,  who  would  not  "lead," 
but  "followed"  very  well ;  and,  as  the 
young  man  stumbled  blindly  along,  he 
could  not  help  reflecting  that  each  time 
he  put  his  foot  down  it  might  be  on  top 
of  a  rattlesnake  or  a  moccasin,  to  say 
nothing  of  alligators,  which,  however, 
he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  he  was 
more  likely  to  stumble  over  than  to  tread 
upon. 

Johnson  was  an  active,  well-made 
American,  of  part  German  descent,  with 
vigorous  muscles  and  in  strong  health ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  so  tall  or  so 
powerful  as  his  companion,  who,  a  per- 
fect cosmopolitan  in  breeding  and  feel- 
ing, was  in  appearance  a  stately,  sternly 
beautiful  Castilian  of  the  Gothic  type, 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
broad  shoulders,  and  towering  height  of 
some  Amal  from  the  Baltic  shores,  but 
nevertheless  a  pure  Spaniard  in  every 
line  and  feature  and  movement.  The 
latter  strode  on  without  other  effort 
than  merely   to  avoid  collision  with  a 


tree,  while  Johnson  found  it  very  hard 
work.  The  way  was  longer  than  they 
expected,  and  toward  the  end  the  leader 
became  so  absorbed  in  watching  the  dim, 
flitting  outline  of  the  dog,  which  was 
only  visible  as  a  moving  black  speck  in 
the  white  path,  that  he  finally  almost 
knocked  his  head  against  the  door  of 
a  cabin  before  which  they  paused.  It 
was  pitch-dark,  with  no  lights  inside ; 
and  after  they  had  taken  their  bearings, 
and  made  out  a  sort  of  door  which 
seemed  to  be  in  two  parts,  one  top,  the 
other  bottom,  but  both  now  closed,  be- 
sides a  window,  also  fastened  with  a 
wooden  shutter,  they  knocked  long 
and  loudly,  but  with  no  answer  except 
the  soft,  mysterious  noises  of  the  forest 
and  the  m2;ht  and  the  lake.  It  seemed 
cruel  to  bruise  that  murmuring  heart 
of  silence  with  their  harsh  sounds,  and 
Johnson  struck  a  light  while  Martinez 
felt  and  looked  about  for  a  lock  or  bolt, 
trusting  to  luck  for  a  way  of  unfastening 
either.  He  soon  found  that  the  little 
house  had  no  dread  of  thieves.  A  wood- 
en button  on  the  upper  half  of  the  door 
was  the  only  fastening  it  had,  and  when 
that  had  been  pushed  aside  it  was  easy 
to  lean  over  and  unfasten  a  bolt  below. 
The  upper  part  of  the  door  was  evi- 
dently seldom  closed,  and  a  curtain  of 
hide  fell  across  the  space,  as  though  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  but  Martinez  fastened 
it  back,  so  as  to  give  all  the  air  possible 
on  this  hot  night.  Johnson  lighted  a 
wax  match,  and  the  two  looked  around 
them.  It  was  a  negro-cabin,  unmistak- 
ably, of  the  rudest  description,  with  bare 
earthen  floor,  loose  boarded  walls,  a  roof 
through  which  more  than  one  constella- 
tion peeped,  and  a  wide  brick  chimney, 
already  half  in  ruins,  bulging  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  On  the  hearth, 
carefully  raked  together  and  covered 
with  ashes  so  as  to  retain  its  heat,  was 
a  large  fire,  arranged  with  the  utmost 
skill  to  smoulder  for  hours  before  going 
out.  An  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  hook  in 
the  corner ;  some  brightly-scoured  pots 
and  pans  stood  on  a  rude  dresser,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  little  table  containing 
two  white  plates,  and  a  large,  gilt-edged 
cup  and  saucer,  such  as  country-people 
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used  to  present  to  each  other  suitably 
inscribed  "  To  my  Motlier,"  "  Friend- 
ship's Gift,"  "Affection's  Offerin-" 
This  one  was  gorgeously  painted,  and 
bore  the  legend,  "  Love's  Token,  llest 
Unbroken,"  on  a  sort  of  scroll  around 
it.  A  huLTC  battered  tin  coffee-pot,  scru- 
pulously clean,  hung  from  a  nail  on  the 
wall,  and  a  small  number  of  knives  and 
forks  of  the  roughest  description  lay  in 
a  small  basket  on  top  of  the  dresser.  A 
narrow  pallet-bed  lay  on  the  floor,  pro- 
tected from  the  damp  by  a  layer  of  soft, 
delicious,  fresh  hay,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  broken 
rocking-chair,  two  stools,  and  a  regular 
sailor's  chest. of  larcie  size.  Johnson 
placed  his  lantern  on  the  mantel  piece, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  broken  clasp- 
knife,  a  good  old-fashioned  pistol,  a 
couple  of  pipes,  and  a  nicely-shaped 
drinking-gourd,  and  then,  by  a  common 
impulse,  the  two  men  went  to  work  at 
the  fire.  Johnson  groped  about  for 
scattered  chips,  while  Martinez  blew, 
punched,  and  blew  again.  Their  efforts 
soon  produced  a  cheering  glow,  which 
: promised,  when  the  green  wood  they 
threw  on  should  dry,  to  be  a  noble  fife. 
Then  ensued  a  search  for  horse-proven- 
der, of  which,  to  their  great  surprise, 
they  found  a  good  supply  in  the  "lean- 
to"  at  the  back  of  the  house  or  cabin, 
and  with  which  they  fed  the  tired  ani- 
mals, who  had  already,  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  Southern  horses,  helped  them- 
selves to  as  much  water  as  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  out  of  the  lake.  They 
were  both  part  mustang,  and  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  such  luxuries  as  beds; 
yet  when  Johnson  shook  down  two  or 
three  armfuls  of  the  same  sweet  smell- 
ing, soft  hay  as  that  under  the  bed,  they 
tossed  it  about  and  whinnied  over  it, 
and,  finally,  lay  down  on  it  with  as  much 
apparent  enjoyment  as  though  they  had 
been  born  in  clover.  By  this  time  both 
the  young  men  were  suffering  all  the 
pangs  of  Imnger;  for  the  house  they 
should  liave  reached  in  time  for  dinner 
was  to  have  been  discovered  by  half-past 
three  at  the  latest,  and  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  la.st  night's  halting- 
place  only  the  breakfast  which  they  ate 
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before  the  sun  was  an  hour  high.  They 
had  lost  the  road  at  first  without  think- 
ing much  about  it,  confident  of  soon 
coming  upon  a  dwelling  of  some  kind ; 
and  by  the  time  they  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation  they  were  locked 
in  such  a  maze  of  small  bayous,  swamps, 
wood-paths,  prairie-patches,  and  forest, 
as  to  make  it  seem  quite  hopeless  to  turn 
back,  and  dangerous  to  go  on.  After  so 
many  hours  spent  alternately  in  sketch- 
ing, riding,  and,  toward  the  afternoon, 
in  fording  small  streams,  finding  a  way 
around  large  ones,  toiling  over  all  vari- 
eties of  boggy,  marshy  soil,  and  such 
hard  work,  they  were  both  ready  for  a 
good  square  meal ;  but,  as  had  often 
happened  to  men  in  those  solitudes  be- 
fore, tobacco  was  their  only  resource, 
and  a  great  comfort  they  found  it,  as 
they  threw  their  scrapes  on  the  hard 
floor  and  stretched  themselves  out  in 
front  of  the  fire. 

Martinez  was  the  son  of  a  rich  banker 
living  in  Paris,  but  Spanish  by  birth, 
whose  business  was  principally  with  the 
Central  -  American  States  and  Mexico, 
which  had  been  his  mother's  native  place, 
and  where  he  owned  large  estates.  He 
was  also  interested  in  some  of  the  South- 
American  States,  and  had  branch  houses 
at  Ixio,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Montevideo, 
and  was  ihinkinu:  now  of  establishing* 
others  on  the  Pacific  slope,  beginning 
in  California.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
some  time  before  decided  to  send  his  son 
out  on  a  voyage  of  inspection,  observation, 
and  education,  and  the  scheme  had  ma- 
tured, as  favorite  plans  are  apt  to  do, 
into  an  arrangement  by  which  Lodovic 
Martinez  was  to  sec  all  that  was  worth 
seeing  in  North  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  in  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a 
young  artist  from  the  United  States 
whom  he  had  known  for  some  years  in 
Paris,  and  who  was  engaged  by  Seiior 
JMartincz  to  make  for  his  already  famous 
collection  of  water-color  landscapes  a 
series  of  sketches  in  each  country,  the 
original  design  of  having  only  scenes 
from  Mexico  suggesting  the  others. 

Johnson  was  an  artist  of  great  promise 
and  a  man  somewhat  conspicuous  even 
in  this  sober  generation  for  his  upright, 
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simple  mode  of  life,  his  temperate,  self- 
contained  habits  of  speech  and  thought, 
and  his  noble,  loyal  soul,  which  seemed 
to  give  forth  truth  and  charity,  hon- 
esty and  steadfiistness,  as  his  lungs  gave 
forth  the  breath  which  was  his  life. 
Such  was  his  atmosphere,  and  in  no 
other  could  he  have  lived.  Martin.ez 
used  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  lucky 
provision  of  nature  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  spiritual  sheath,  as  the 
earth  is  by  her  aerial  one,  as  he  could 
have  endured  no  other.  The  friendship 
between  the  two  young  men  was  ce- 
mented not  only  by  the  attraction  which 
the  open-hearted,  single-minded  Ameri- 
can possessed  for  the  reserved,  deeply- 
thoughtful  Spaniard,  subtle,  keen,  power- 
ful in  passion  and  in  self-control  alike, 
but  also  by  the  gratitude  of  Johnson 
to  his  friend  for  having  first  saved  his 
life  during  an  Alpine  ascent  and  after- 
ward nursed  him  through  the  dangerous 
illness  which  the  exposure  had  caused. 
This  had  all  happened  some  five  or  six 
years  before,  when  Johnson  was  an  un- 
fledged student  and  Martinez  a  wan- 
dering collegian  in  the  long  vacation. 
Seiior  Martinez  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  art,  and  had  devoted  a  large  sum  of 
money  every  3'ear  to  the  formation  of 
what  he  intended  to  make  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  water-color  landscapes 
in  Europe.  His  attention  was  accident- 
ally attracted  by  a  small  picture  of  John- 
son's, who  was  then  constantly  with 
Lodovic,  but  who  had  never  thought  of 
bringing  to  his  friend's  notice  either  his 
paintings  or  his  earnest  struggle  first 
for  enough  to  live  on,  then  for  a  little 
recognition  from  the  great  world  of  his 
really  admirable  work.  Of  course  Mar- 
tinez knew  that  his  friend  was  a  painter 
by  profession,  that  he  worked  very  hard, 
lived  very  plainly,  and  was  intensely 
ambitious  ;  but  he  was  himself  at  the 
time  much  absorbed  in  learning  the  de- 
tails of  his  father's  business,  in  which  it 
was  his  own  as  well  as  his  parent's  wish 
that  he,  being  an  only  son,  should  suc- 
ceed ;  and  when  the  two  met,  it  was 
either  for  a  long  tramp  outside  the 
barriers,  or  to  dine  together  at  some 
cheap  restaurant,  Johnson  always  insist- 


ing on  paying  his  own  score,  after  which 
they  would  sit  and  smoke,  discussing 
everything;  under  heaven  except  the 
private  affairs  of  either  of  them.  As 
soon  as  Senor  Martinez  had  convinced 
himself  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
young  American's  talent,  he  took  pleas- 
ure and  interest  in  helping  him,  which 
he  easily  did  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  connoisseurs  to  his  work,  and  giving 
him  the  slight,  almost  invisible,  but  very 
potent  impulse  which  sends  a  man's  for- 
tune's out  on  that ''tide  in  his  aff'air?'' 
whose  flood  shall  make  him.  The  hard- 
working, highly-gifted  young  man  whose 
ways  were  so  quiet  and  habits  so  simple 
was  not  Ions:  in  making  friends  and  ere- 
ating  admirers.  Picture  after  picture 
of  his  was  seen  in  the  Salon  and  dis- 
criminatingly praised  by  the  best  critics 
until  his  fame  was  established  ;  and  by 
the  time  "  Martinez  pere  et  Jils^  were 
one  of  the  greatest  banking-houses  in 
the  world,  Johnson  was  a  painter  with 
a  well-established  reputation,  which 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  a 
good  income,  and  a  host  of  devoted, 
ardent,  sincere  friends,  whom  he  had 
fished  out  of  half  the  gutters  in  Europe 
and  started  again  in  life  while  others 
were  looking  on.  He  had  accepted 
Seiior  Martinez's  commissions  after 
these  years  of  steady  work  when  much 
in  need  of  change,  and  all  the  more 
readily  because  in  doing  so  he  enabled 
the  father  of  his  friend  to  confer  upon 
his  son  exactly  the  companion  he  most 
desired  for  the  year's  travel  in  America 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  which 
was  the  result  of  a  long  consultation 
between  Senor  Martinez  and  the  family 
physician.  Lodovic  Martinez  had  been 
betrothed  almost  from  infancy  to  a  dis- 
tant cousin  who  was  also  an  orphan  and 
a  ward  of  his  father's.  She  had  accord- 
ingly grown  up  in  her  guardian's  house, 
under  the  care  of  her  intended  hus- 
band's mother,  whom  she  always  called 
by  that  name,  and  who  was  indeed  the 
only  mother  she  had  ever  known.  She 
was  some  years  younger  than  Lodovic, — 
a  slight,  pale,  tender  little  creature,  with 
a  lovely  childish  face  and  liquid  brown 
eyes,  her  slim  young  figure  half  hidden 
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by  her  heavy,  fair  hair,  which  hung 
about  her  shoulders  and  made  her  a 
constant  study  for  an  artist  with  the 
shitting  lights  upon  it.  Her  tall,  grave 
cousin  loved  her  with  an  intensity  of 
afiection  which  she  repaid  by  the  most 
touching  submission  and  sweetness  ;  and 
when  she  was  killed  in  a  carria2;e-acci- 
dent  during  a  trip  to  Switzerland,  Lodo- 
vic,  who  saw  the  whole  thing  from  an 
adjacent  hill,  and,  in  spite  of  the  distance, 
was  the  one  who  raised  the  little  dead 
form  from  the  ground  and  prevented 
the  horses'  hoofs  from  mutilating  the 
face,  could  not  be  consoled.  He  grieved 
so  persistently  and  became  so  entirely 
indifferent  to  all  his  former  interests  that 
his  father  devised  the  journey  to  America 
by  the  advice  of  the  old  physician,  who 
had  no  dread  of  disease  attacking  the 
magnificent  young  physique,  but  who, 
being  a  sage  like  most  of  his  brethren, 
thought  that  change  of  scene  and  occu- 
pation would  prevent  the  reaction  which 
was  certain  to  follow  from  bein"'  dan2;er- 
ous  or  injurious  in  its  after-effects. 

For  some  weeks  now  they  had  been 
wandering  about  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
and,  thouiih  somewhat  late  in  the  season, 
they  had  spent  day  after  day  skimming 
in  small  canoes  over  wide,  solitary,  cy- 
press-girdled lakes,  winding  through  one 
long,  dark  bayou  after  another,  stopping 
at  old-time  lonely  plantation -houses, 
where  they  were  always  warmly  wel- 
comed, and,  having  worked  their  way 
into  the  region  of  the  Atchafalaya,  had 
become  completely  fascinated  by  the 
quaint,  dreamy,  Acadian-peopled  land, 
with  its  misty,  golden  mornings  and 
purple,  peaceful  evenings,  and  the  won- 
derful nights  when  the  skies  were  alive 
with  throbbing  points  of  light  and  no 
one  could  tell  the  stars  and  fire-flies 
apart,  except  the  mocking-birds  who 
sang  all  night  long.  They  lay  now  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  a  glance  now  and 
then  out  into  the  night,  and  talked  over 
all  these  things,  wondering  how  they 
could  have  lost  their  route  so  complete- 
ly, while  every  now  and  then  one  or  the 
other  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette.  At  last 
Johnson  exclaimed, — 

"  By    Jove !    this   is   poor   comfort, 


Martinez !  I  don't  think  I  was  ever 
quite  so  hungry  in  my  life!  Corn- 
bread  and  buttermilk  would  be  a  long 
way  better  than  nothing,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  nectar,  in  my  present  condition." 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  threw  two  or 
three  pieces  of  light  dry  wood  on  the 
fire,  which  was  burning  steadily  but  not 
brightly.  It  now  flared  up,  however, 
making  the  whole  interior  for  the  first 
time  as  bright  as  day ;  and  Johnson, 
who  was  standing  on  the  inside  of  the 
deep -projecting  chimney  facing  the 
species  of  alcove  which  it  made,  uttered 
a  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Look,  Martinez  !"  he  said,  snatching 
up  one  of  the  flaming  brands  and  hold- 
ing it  like  a  torch  in  front  of  the  inner 
wall ;  "  look  at  this,  and  tell  me  if  I  am 
dreaming !" 

No  wonder  both  the  young  men 
stood  entranced  before  the  object  which 
had  excited  Johnson's  surprise.  Their 
admiration  would  have  been  the  same 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  to  dis- 
cover such  a  treasure  amid  such  sur- 
roundings was  wonderful  enough  to  ban- 
ish  all  memory  of  fatigue  and  hunger, 
for  a  time  at  least.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  cabinet  half- 
length  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  which, 
having  been  wholly  concealed  from  them 
at  first  by  the  deep  shadow  in  which  it 
hung,  now  burst  forth  in  the  vivid, 
flickering  light  like  a  living,  breathing 
creature.  She  was  about  sixteen  years 
old,  and  dressed  like  a  Mexican  of  the 
upper  class,  her  wonderful  glowing  eyes, 
exquisite  lips,  and  rich,  flower-like  color- 
ing illuminated  by  a  smile  of  such  pure, 
radiant  happiness  as  mitiht  have  been 
painted  with  sunshine  itself  for  pigment. 
A  black  lace  veil  lying  lightly  on  the 
soft,  heavy,  dusky  hair  was  crossed  in 
front  over  the  snowy  chemisette  and 
fastened  low  on  the  bosom  with  dark-red 
roses.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  loose 
cluster  of  the  same  flowers,  and  her  left 
was  pressed  to  her  heart,  while  she  bent 
slightly  forward  as  though  in  the  act 
of  listening  or  leaning  to  look  from  a 
window.  The  delicate  arms  and  slight 
round  throat  gleamed  like  pearl  through 
the  black  lace,  and  nothing  could  have 
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exceeded  the  subtile  charm  of  the  girl's 
dazzliDg  yet  childlike  loveliness  and 
grace.  The  painting  had  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  best  school  of  French  art 
of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  be- 
fore, the  touches  exquisitely  fine  and 
miniature-like,  but  the  whole  effect  bold, 
life-like,  and  harmonious.  For  some 
time  the  two  men  stood  before  the  pic- 
ture, and  then  broke  the  silence,  not  by 
commenting  on  the  painting  itself,  but 
by  exclaiming,  Johnson  to  begin  with, 
"  What  a  capacity  for  both  sorrow  and 
enjoyment  that  young  creature  must 
have !"  and  Martinez,  with  even  more 
earnestness,  half  whispering,  "  It  is  the 
same  look  in  the  eyes  !  You  have  seen 
my  little  Monica,  Johnson:  do  you  see 
how  much  the  eyes  resemble  hers?" 

Johnson  gazed  at  the  face  and  was 
struck  by  the  likeness  of  expression, 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  this  face 
was  so  different  in  form  and  color.  "  I 
see  what  you  mean,"  he  replied.  "  There 
is  a  strong  likeness  in  the  expression, 
but  everything  else  is  extremely  unlike. 
Whoever  this  may  be,  she  is — " 

"  You  speak,"  Martinez  interrupted, 
with  a  petulance  of  manner  very  rare  in- 
deed in  him,  "as  though  she  were  a 
living  woman,  and  subject  to  your  in- 
vestigation, like  her  picture." 

Johnson  glanced  at  his  companion  in 
surprise,  and,  almost  at  the  moment,  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  collect  his  ideas  and 
speak,  the  other  continued  in  his  usual 
gentle,  pleasant  voice,  and  with  his  man- 
ner oP  every  day, — 

"  Do  not  your  professional  eyes  ob- 
serve what  my  untaught  optics  discover 
in  every  line  and  tint  of  the  work, — that 
this  is  not  recently  painted,  but  at  least 
as  old  as  you  or  I?" 

Johnson  laughed  as  he  looked  more 
closely  at  the  picture,  in  front  of  which 
he  now  held  the  oil  lamp  he  had  found 
on  the  chimney. 

"  For  once,"  he  said,  "  I  forgot  the 
picture,  as  such,  entirely ;  but  I  think 
you  must  be  right:  you  always  are  in 
such  matters  ;  and,  indeed,  I  see  now 
that  it  is  so.  Tliis  was  painted  about 
thiity  years  ago," — he  held  the  lamp 
higher  and  threw  out  the  background, 


which  was  composed  of  the  rich  foliage 
of  an  orange-tree,  whose  buds  and  blos- 
soms were  tanirled  and  intertwined  with 
clustering  sprays  of  scarlet  honeysuckle 
or  woodbine,  shot  through  with  flecks 
of  golden  sunlight  and  glimpses  of  blue 
sky, — "and  is  a  good  deal  injured  by 
the  frightful  way  in  which  it  has  been 
treated.  But  what  a  gem  it  is  !  I  feel 
as  though  it  were  a  downright  crime  to 
see  it  in  such  a  position." 

"  I  wonder  what  my  father  would 
say,"  Martinez  said,  lighting  another 
piece  of  pine  as  a  torch  ;  "  and,  above 
all,  I  wonder  how  it  came  here,  and  who 
committed  the  barbarity  of  nailing  it  to 
the  wall  in  that  way." 

The  picture  was  secured  to  the  wooden 
wall — innocent  of  paint  or  whitewash — 
by  four  long,  rusty  nails,  driven  through 
the  canvas  itself,  and  each  nail-head  was 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  rust,  produced 
by  years  of  dampness. 

"  I  suppose  whoever  lives  here  thinks 
he  did  a  good  thing  in  wasting  even  four 
nails  upon  a  worthless  rag  like  that." 
Johnson  looked  at  it  very  attentively 
with  a  ma2;nifyin2;-2;lass  he  had  drawn 
from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  "  Mar- 
tinez," he  continued,  "  this  picture  was 
painted  by  Delaval,  and  by  no  one  else. 
I  know  his  touch,  his  manner,  the  way 
he  manages  drapery, — his  whole  tech- 
nique, in  short, — as  well  as  I  know  my 
own  father's  signature." 

"Impossible!"  returned  the  other. 
"  Delaval  never  was  in  America,  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  the  picture  was  done  in 
Europe." 

Johnson  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
lighted  another  cigarette.  "  I  don't 
know  that  he  was  never  in  this  coun- 
try, and  neither  do  you.  He  was  a 
great  w^anderer  for  years  ;  and,  though 
he  has  never  mentioned  America  to  us, 
neither  did  he  ever  speak  of  Russia, 
when  we  afterward  discovered  he  had 
lived  there  for  many  years.  At  least 
of  one  thing  I  am  positive, — this  picture 
was  the  work  of  Delaval  in  his  prime, 
and  of  no  other — " 

He  was  interrupted  in  what  he  would 
have  said  further  by  a  sudden  bark  from 
Le  Beau,  followed  by  a  prolonged  and 
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very  knowing  wliine  of  delight.  He 
wauired  his  tail  vi2;orouslv,  looked  first 
at  one  man,  then  at  the  other,  and 
finally  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  just  at  that  spot  reflected  their 
brilliant  fire,  but  stretched  out  far  be- 
yond, black  and  lonely,  into  the  night. 
So  placid  was  the  lake  that  every  great 
white  star  shone  as  clear  below  as  above  ; 
but  not  all  the  midnight  hosts  of  heaven 
could  brighten  those  wide,  black  waves 
or  that  long,  mysterious  borderland  of 
cypress-covered  swamp. 

It  was  not  so  utterly  lonely  as  it 
looked,  however ;  for  now,  when  Le 
Beau's  whines  had  subsided,  they  heard, 
Dot  far  off,  rapidly-moving  oars,  and 
could  even  make  out  the  "  swish"  of 
a  pirogue  strongly  driven  through  the 
water,  apparently  in  their  direction. 

Le  Beau's  excitement  solved  all  doubt, 
— his  master  was  returning  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  large,  well-made  pirogue 
was  grounded  on  the  shelving  beach  of 
white  mussel -shells  common  to  most 
Louisiana  shore  -  lines,  and  a  man, 
springing  out,  tied  his  little  bark  to  a 
post,  drew  out  some,  packages,  and, 
without  the  least  apparent  surprise, 
turned  to  examine  the  large  fire  shining 
from  his  cabin  door  and  the  two  stran- 
gers near  him.  The  bright  light  cov- 
ered the  whole  group,  and  the  examina- 
tion was  mutual,  of  course.  What  the 
new-comer  saw  before  him  was  a  couple 
of  well-made  young  men,  Martinez 
taller,  darker,  and  handsomer  than  his 
friend,  but  both  thoroughly  active,  grace- 
ful with  the  unconscious  poise  of  perfect 
health  and  strength,  and  with  the  direct 
kindly  gaze  and  manly  openness  of  ex- 
pression natural  to  young  lives  which 
had  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to 
fear,  but  were  in  complete  accord  with 
the  best  of  everything.  What  the  two 
young  men  saw  was  an  old  negro,  very 
black,  below  the  middle  height,  with 
enormously  broad  shoulders,  unnaturally 
long  arms,  and  an  appearance  of  being 
hump-backed,  which,  however,  was  con- 
tradicted by  his  strong,  flat  back,  and  arose 
from  his  head  being  set  low  down  between 
bis  shoulders  on  an  uncommonly  short, 
thick  neck.     He  was  neatly  dressed  in 


the  home-made  material  universally  made 
and  worn  through  that  part  of  the  State 
under  the  name  of  Attakapas  cottonade, 
and  his  head  was  carefully  tied  up  with 
a  bandanna  handkerchief,  as  is  often  the 
habit  with  old  negro  men.  This  descrip- 
tion, however,  can  convey  no  real  im- 
pression of  his  quaint,  odd,  old-fashioned 
figure,  and  his  wide,  shining,  plastic  face, 
twisting  into  a  thousand  grimaces  and 
contortions  in  a  minute,  yet  beaming 
with  honesty,  good  nature,  and  kindly 
humor,  while  an  indescribably  shrewd 
and  knowing  gleam  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"  Good-evening,  young  marstors,"  he 
now  said  to  the  young  men,  with  a 
scrape  of  the  foot,  and  turning  as  he 
spoke  toward  the  cabin. 

"  Good -evening,  uncle,"  responded 
they  ;  while  Johnson  added,  "  You  see, 
uncle,  we  have  made  free  with  your 
things,  we  were  so  tired  by  our  ride  and 
so  glad  to  get  a  fire.  But  we  are  so 
hungry  we  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  so 
do  tell  us  at  once  if  you  can  give  us  a 
bite  of  anything  to  eat." 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  shook  with 
delight  as  he  waddled  up  the  bank. 
"Don't  you  hab  no  bodder,  marsters: 
I  is  pompered  up  to  hab  sech  company, 
/  tell  yer.  No,  sars,  don't  you  go  ter 
frettin'  an'  troublin'  on  dat  subjek,  sars." 
He  preceded  them  to  the  cabin,  chuck- 
ling, grinning,  and  talking  to  himself, 
and  ushered  them  in,  when  they  reached 
the  door,  with  a  duck  of  the  head  and  a 
scrape  of  the  foot  purely  African  in  char- 
acter. "  Now,  my  young  marsters,"  he 
continued,  "  you  jes'  set  right  down  dar 
by  dat  fire  what  you  done  cunjer  up  out- 
en  dem  embers,  an'  mek  you'selves  com- 
f'able,  while  ole  man  Stippus  he  cook 
some  supper  fur  de  hull  on  us." 

Nothing  loath,  the  two  young  men 
seated  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, leaving  the  greater  part  free  for 
culinary  operations,  and  proceeded  to 
watch  with  great  interest  their  host's 
movements.  He  first  drew  forward  a 
low,  wide  bench,  which  was  evidently 
his  kitchen  table,  and  put  on  it  in  a  row 
the  various  misshapen  parcels  he  had 
brought  with  him.  From  one,  which 
was  a  sort  of  canvas  bag,  he  drew  out  a 
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tin  bucket,  which,  on  being  also  opened, 
disphiycd  about  a  quart  of  corn-meal,  very 
rou2;hly  ground,  and  a  small  lump  of  lard, 
while  embedded  in  the  meal  lay  seven 
or  eight  speckled  turkey  eggs.  These 
treasures  were  displayed  without  a  word, 
but  with  just  enough  ostentation  to  show 
that  they  were  not  every-day  matters  in 
that  establishment.  Another  package 
yielded  a  small  quantity  of  very  damp 
sugar,  so  dark  and  dingy -looking  that 
it  was  some  time  before  Martinez  could 
convince  himself  that  it  was  sugar,  and 
not  some  of  the  red-clay  soil  they  had 
left  in  Mississippi.  A  small  tin  bucket- 
ful of  molasses  as  black  as  ink,  and  a 
quart  of  sweet  potatoes,  tied  up  in  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief,  completed  the 
list  of  viands  on  the  bench  ;  and,  while  the 
two  young  men  exchanged  glances  indica- 
tive of  their  dismay  at  the  total  absence  of 
meat,  the  old  negro  suddenly  stepped  to 
the  door  and  drew  in  a  wooden  box,  from 
which,  with  a  look  of  delighted  pride, 
the  sort  of  look  which  seems  to  say, 
"  Of  what  use  are  words  ?"  he  extracted 
an  enormous  raccoon.  He  held  the 
furry  body  up  for  a  minute  in  triumph, 
and  then  said  calmly,  but  with  a  satis- 
fied and  serene  expression  which  they 
would  not  have  lessened  for  any  consid- 
eration, "  Dar,  genelmen,  dar,  my  young 
marsters ;  you  ain't  see  sich  a  anim'el  as 
dat,  now  bars  about,  I  reckon,  fur  one 
long  time.  Golly  !  I'se  jes'  gwine  stuff 
dis  here  corpsis  wid  some  mint  an'  sage 
an'  injin,  an'  ef  you  alls'  mouf  don't 
water,  den  my  name  am  Jack  Fool,  sho' 
'nuff." 

He  then  proceeded,  watching  all  the 
while  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  to 
see  if  they  were  admiring  his  skill,  to 
skin  and  clean  the  coon  with  the  most 
wonderful  dexterity  and,  what  they 
valued  still  more,  cleanliness,  —  really 
doing  his  work  with  a  degree  of  deft 
and  delicate  swiftness  which  was  mar- 
vellous. From  some  corner- nook  he 
produced  a  clean  cloth,  a  china  bowl, 
which  he  filled  with  clear  water,  and  an 
old  iron  kettle,  which  he  filled  also  and 
put  on  to  boil. 

And,  hungry  and  tired  as  the  men 
were,  it  did  not  seem  long  before  Stip- 


pus  pulled  out  his  table,  and,  opening  a 
small  trunk  they  had  observed  in  one 
corner,  produced  a  table-cloth  of  snowy 
damask,  and  not  only  that,  but,  as  Mar- 
tinez, who  was  a  connoisseur  of  such 
things,  soon  discovered,  most  exquisitely 
fine  and  of  a  very  old  and  rare  pattern. 
This  the  old  man  placed  on  the  table, 
and  then  set  before  each  guest  a  clean 
tin  plate,  an  iron  spoon,  and  a  buck-horn 
knife,  while  the  centre  of  the  table  was 
garnished  with  the  corn-bread,  in  the 
pan  it  was  baked  in,  a  tin  bucket  of  mo- 
lasses, a  large  earthenware  pitcher  full 
of  hot,  black  coffee,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
steaming,  savory  coon,  done  to  a  turn, 
and  spreading  far  and  near  on  the  soft 
night-air  a  fragrance  closely  resembling 
the  delicious  perfume  of  a  balmy  young 
roast  pig. 

To  say  that  our  two  friends  needed  no 
second  invitation  to  partake  would  be  to 
say  little  indeed.  They  insisted  on  the 
old  man's  sitting  down  with  them,  and, 
when  he  refused,  they  swore  they  would 
touch  nothing :  so,  more  to  please  them 
than  to  gratify  his  own  appetite,  he  drew 
his  old  box-seat  up  and  began  to  carve. 
It  was  a  curious  sight,  had  there  been 
any  one  there  to  see  it  except  Le  Beau, 
— the  interior  of  the  little  cabin,  red 
with  firelight,  which  threw  out  in  strong 
relief  the  little  white  table,  the  two 
strongly  individud  and  contrasting  types 
of  white  men,  one  all  dark,  noble,  manly 
beauty,  a  Spaniard  of  the  highest  class 
in  looks,  cosmopolitan  in  all  else,  the 
other  keen,  shrewd,  honest  Anglo-Saxon, 
blue-eyed,  chestnut-bearded,  alert,  intel- 
ligent, and  true,  and  between  the  two 
the  black,  wide,  grotesque  face  of  the 
old  negro,  who  sat  leaning  forward,  his 
huge  hands  supporting  his  high  cheek- 
bones, his  great  eyes  rolling,  his  white 
teeth  gleaming,  and  his  enormous  head 
shaking,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  own 
words  or  assent  to  those  of  the  others. 
Outside  was  the  thick,  soft.  Southern 
darkness,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the 
lake  as  it  rolled  lazily  up  on  the  bank, 
whose  white  shells  glimmered  like  a  belt 
of  moonlight  along  the  shore. 

After  supper,  when  the  coon  had  al- 
most disappeared  and  little  was  left  of 
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anything  else,  when  the  old  man  had 
cleared  away  the  table  and  the  little 
cabin  was  set  to  rights  again,  the  two 
young  men  drew  up  on  either  side  of  the 
fire  and  called  Stippus  to  sit  between 
them,  filling  his  old  corn-cob  pipe  full 
of  Latakia,  and  smoking  tliemselves  in 
the  calm  enjoyment  of  well-earned  repose 
and  satisfied  hunger. 

For  a  few  moments  they  sat  thus  in 
silence,  each  of  the  young  men  thinking 
of  how  to  introduce  most  cleverly  and 
searchingly  his  inquiries  about  the  pic- 
ture whose  lovely  face  smiled  down  upon 
them  in  the  midst  of  such  incongruities, 
as  Martinez  called  the  surroundings  in 
his  thoughts,  when  suddenly,  and  as 
very  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
very  topic  they  were  striving  after  fell — 
to  be  really  Oriental  in  our  metaphors — 
with  a  splash  into  the  pool  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"  You  see  dat  picture,  marster  ?"  old 
Stippus  asked,  pointing  toward  it  with 
his  pipe  and  drawing  himself  up  into  a 
more  ungainly  knot  than  ever,  as  he 
thrust  forward  his  enormous  head,  cov- 
ered with  grizzled  wool,  to  look  at  the 
young  man  he  addressed,  who  happened 
to  be  Johnson. 

"  Yes,"  answered  he  eagerly  ;  "  of 
course  I  see  it,  uncle,  and  admire  it, 
too.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture;  and  I 
was  just  going  to  ask  you  who  the  lady 
is." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  very  hard, 
nodding  his  head  slowly  up  and  down, 
without  speaking,  for  at  least  two  min- 
utes, while  every  now  and  then  taking  a 
whiff  at  his  pipe. 

Johnson  motioned  to  Martinez  to  take 
no  notice  of  him. 

At  last  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Mars- 
ter, I  ain't  a-gwine  ter  fool  you,  nohow ; 
what  I  tells  you  is  de  troof,  an'  you  kin 
b'leeve  it.  I  ain't  hed  no  call  ter  be 
namin'  my  young  mistis  ter  dem  fool 
niggers  an'  po'  white  trash  what  mos' 
gin'ally  comes  'long  dis  here  way  ;  but 
I  ain't  got-no  subjecshuns  ter  tell  you 
dat  'ar  am  de  picter  of  my  young  mistis, 
what  was  named  Miss  Toinette  Chilling- 
ham." 

It  was  wonderful  to  hear  the  tone  in 


which  the  naturally  musical  and  pathetic 
African  voice  uttered  that  name.  All 
the  tenderness  and  pride  which  one  hu- 
man heart  could  I'eel  for  another  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  syllables  as  this  old  man 
pronounced  them. 

"  Won't  you  tell  us  about  her,  uncle  ?" 
asked  Martinez,  after  a  short  pause. 

Old  Stippus  rubbed  his  head,  blew  on 
his  pipe,  and  seemed  uncertain.  After 
a  minute,  however,  he  went  on :  "  Hit's 
a  long  time  ago,  genelmen,  an'  her  pa 
— dat  was  my  ole  marster,  what  come 
from  up  on  de  Cyalina  coast,  whar  de 
sea-island  cotton  grows — he  done  come 
down  ter  see  his  kin-folks  in  dis  here 
country,  an'  he  fotch  me  wid  him." 
Here  he  paused,  took  a  whiff,  looked 
out  for  a  minute,  and  went  on,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  fire.  "  An',  arter  he  done 
bin  in  Noo  OUeens  a  good  while,  he  say 
to  me  one  day,  he  say.  '  Stippus,  ole 
man,' — kaze  him  an'  me  we  wuz  raised 
togedder,"  glancing  at  Johnson,  "  an' 
he  tink  a  heep  o'  me,  —  'you  put  on 
dem  fine  new  cloze  I  gib  you,  an'  come 
along  arter  me  dis  marnin'  :  I  got  sump- 
fin'  fur  to  show  you.'  So  den  I  knowed 
what  I  done  'spected  dat  long  time  ;  an' 
when  we  walk  along  troo  dem  'treet  tell 
we  come  ter  one  fine  big  gyarden,  wid  all 
de  flowers  a-shinin'  an'  a-smellin',  I  tink 
ter  myself,  tinks  I,  '  My  young  marster, 
you  ain't  gwine  ter  tell  me  nuffin'  I 
doesn't  know  dis  time.'  "  Here  the  old 
man,  who  was  gradually  growing  excit- 
ed, like  all  his  race,  over  the  telling  of  a 
story,  waved  his  pipe  to  and  fro,  turning 
from  one  listener  to  the  other  as  he  went 
on.  "So  den  we  goes  in  at  de  gate, 
an',  sho'  'nuff,  de  gyarden  wuz  jes'  run- 
nin'  ober  wid  all  de  flowers,  an'  de  sun 
a-shinin',  an'  de  fountin  a-playin',  an'  dar 
bi^j  dark-sreen  tree  dat 


wuz  one 


great 


Stan'  up  black  an'  shady  in  de  sunlight, 
an'  not  one  little  ray  git  under  it.  An' 
right  dar  under  dat  same  tree  wuz  de 
fust  angel  eber  I  see."  Here  he  stopped 
again,  and  sat  gazing  into  the  bright  flame 
before  him,  as  though  he  could  see  her 
yet,  till  a  movement  from  the  dog,  who 
seemed  very  restless,  roused  him.  "  An' 
so,  genelmen,"  he  continued,  "  dat  wuz 
de  way  I  fust  seed  my  young  marster's 
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bride.  She  called  me  up  ter  whar  she 
wuz  a-standia'  in  her  bootiful  white 
dress,  an'  de  gold  jewels  a-sparklin'  on 
her  ;  an'  when  I  jest  looked  at  her  eyes 
an'  her  hyar,  dat  was  brighter  dan  de 
gold,  an'  hear  her  sayin',  '  Howdy,  Stip- 
pus?  I  very  glad  to  see  you,  Stippus,' 
den  I  jes'  say  to  my  own  self  dat  dis 
wuz  do  mistis  for  me  an'  my  young 
marster,  sho'  'nuff ;  an'  I  boun'  an'  brent 
ter  lub  her  an'  wuk  fur  her  while  I  got 
breaf.  She  wuz  one  French  lady,  an' 
her  name  wuz  Miss  Eudoxy  Dennyboor, 
an'  her  pa  wuz  one  o'  de  richest  ob  'em 
all." 

"  Did  they  marry,  then  ?  And  how 
was  it  they  lived  in  this  country  instead 
of  going  back  to  his  home  ?"  asked 
Johnson. 

"  Dey  wuz  married  dat  bery  week  dat 
I  fust  seed  her,"  replied  the  old  negro, 
"  an'  dey  did  go  back  ter  Cyalina  fur 
one  little  spell ;  but  Miss  Doxy  she  jes' 
couldn't  stay  dar,  'way  off  fum  all  her 
kin,  an'  she  begged  Mars'  Stephen  so 
pitiful,  an'  he  jes'  lubbed  her  so  much, 
dat  he  says  to  me,  '  Well,  Stippus,  dis 
here  won't  do,  nohow.  We  alls  must 
jes'  git  out  o'  here  an'  go  back.'  An'  I 
says,  '  Now,  Mars'  Steve,  'tain't  no  use 
talkin' ;  Miss  Doxy  done  sot  her  mind 
fur  ter  go,  an'  what  de  'omnn  want,  de 
man  want  'fore  long.'  So  den  we  alls 
jes'  come  home ;  an'  Mars'  Steve  fetch 
all  his  niggers  down  here,  an'  Miss 
Doxy's  pa  done  gib  her  one  fine  planta- 
tion,— '  Bella  Donna'  hit  was  named, — 
an'  us  wuz  all  jes'  as  happy  as  de  day 
wuz  long.  Mars'  Steve  he  tuk  an'  build 
me  one  good  cabin  close  ter  de  house, 
an'  me  an'  my  ole  'oman — what  Miss 
Doxy  gib  me  fur  ter  lib  wid — wuz  jes' 
as  sprunctual  as  so  many  'possums  in  a 
tater-patch.  Den,  arter  a  while,  Miss 
Doxy  hab  fust  one  baby,  den  anodcr, 
an'  den  anoder,  all  on  'em  boys,  till 
bimeby  Miss  Toinette  she  come  along  ; 
an'  fum  de  day  dat  pooty  baby  could 
walk  she  jes'  lub  ole  Stippus  more'n  her 
Duss,  her  little  brudders,  or  ennybody, 
I  don't  kyar  who  'twas  ;  an'  she  couldn't 
more'n  jes'  ketch  hole  o'  my  finger,  when 
Stippus  mus'  take  her  to  walk,  or  Stip- 
pus  mus'    tote    her   on    him   back,    or 


Stippus  mus'  ketch  cray-fish  fur  her. 
I  tell  yer,  marsters,  dar  warn't  no  pom- 
pouser  nigger  in  all  dis  here  country  dan 
dis  one  when  dat  de-Lord-bless-her  baby 
would  put  her  little  white  ban's  on  dis 
ole  black  face  an'  pat  it  an'  smoof  it  an' 
call  me  her  '  dood  ole  Sippus.'  My 
young  marsters,  I  had  chillun  ob  my 
own,  an'  I  lubbed  'em,  but,  Lord 
Jesus  !  I  lubbed  dat  baby's  little  finger 
more  dan  all  de  nis^iier  babies  dat  was 
ebber  hatched  on  dis  yearth."  The  old 
man  pulled  out  his  bandanna  and  wiped 
his  eyes  and  blew  his  nose.  "  Well, 
genelmen,"  he  continued,  after  a  min- 
ute's pause,  "  I  wuz  jes'  gwinc  ter  tell 
you  how  hit  all  come  out ;  an'  by  de 
time  my  young  mistis  done  growed  ter 
be  fo'teen  year  ole,  ef  she  warn't  de 
pootiest  little  critter!"  He  stopped  and 
waved  his  hand  majestically  toward  the 
picture.  "  You  see  dar,  marsters,  jes' 
Miss  Toinette  like  she  wuz  when  she 
jes'  done  growed  up." 

"  So  that  is  her  picture?"  exclaimed 
Johnson,  starting  up  to  re-examine  it 
with  fresh  interest. 

"  Dat  wuz  her  picter,  sas,  tooken  to 
send  ter  her  sweetheart  'fo'  dey  wuz 
married." 

"  Do  tell  us  about  it,  uncle,"  implored 
the  young  men,  as  the  old  negro  seemed 
about  to  bring  his  harangue  to  a  close. 

"  Dar  ain't  much  ter  tell,"  continued 
the  old  man  reluctantly,  "  'ceptin'  troub- 
lous bodderations.  When  Miss  Toinette 
done  growed  up  ter  be  fo'teen  fifteen 
year  ole,  one  young  genelman  come 
'long, — mighty  fine  young  man,  mighty 
high  an'  harnsome,  too, — and  Mars' 
Steve  say  ter  me,  '  Well,  ole  man,  what 
you  tink  o'  Miss  Toinette's  sweetheart?' 
an'  den  he  tell  me  hit  wuz  all  fixed  up 
'twixt  de  famblies  dis  long  time,  an' 
Miss  Toinette  she  wuz  dat  happy,  an' 
she  come  a-darncin'  an'  a-larfin'  out  ter 
me  an'  say,  '  Uncle,  I  so  happy,  kaze 
when  I  gits  married  an'  goes  away 
Mons'  Lucas  say  he  gwine  bring  you 
an'  Suzanne  (dat  my  ole  'oman)  an' 
all  de  chilluns,  ef  you  all  wants  ter  come. 
You  mus'  come,  anyhow,'  she  say,  clap- 
pin'  her  little  ban's  togeddcr.  Well,  hit 
wuz  'way  off  in  Mexico  dat  Mars'  Lucas 
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lib,  an'  Mexico,  dey  tell  me,  am  mighty 
fur  off;  but  I  was  brent  an'  boun'  fur 
ter  go.  Den  Mars'  Lucas  he  'bleeged 
ter  go  home  ter  Mexico  'fo'  de  weddin', 
an'  while  he  gone  de  Mexican  war  bruk 
out,  an'  so  he  'bleeged  ter  go  wid  de 
sojers,  an'  couldn't  come  back  nohow ; 
but  Miss  Toinette  she  had  her  picter 
painted  like  dat  fur  ter  sen'  him,  an' 
hit  wuz  all  pack  up  fur  ter  go,  an'  dar 
warn't  no  way  ter  git  it  ter  him  nohow, 
an'  so  de  picter  wait,  an'  Miss  Toinette 
she  wait  too,  an'  de  war  done  eended, 
an'  no  news  fum  Mars'  Lucas,  an'  my 
pooty  baby  she  git  so  pale  an'  tin,  an' 
she  look  so  bad,  so  bad  !"  He  took  a 
long  pull  at  his  pipe,  and  then  went  on : 
"  So  den  heep  oder  genelmen  come  'long 
an'  ax  her  ter  marry 'em,  but  shejes' 
shake  her  head  an'  say  no  ;  an'  so  hit  go 
on.  tell  Mars'  Steve  he  tuk  sick,  like  ter 
die,  an'  he  sarnt  fur  Miss  Toinette  an' 
say  hit  was  seven  long  years  sence  her 
sweetheart  gone,  an'  he  tink  she  mout 
git  married  jes'  ter  'bleege  him.  So  she 
say  she  would  rader  be  'sensed,  but  ef 
her  pa  beg  like  dat,  den  insartainly  she 
mus'  marry  ter  'bleege  him  las'  wishes. 
So  she  marry  Mars'  Gabe  de  Yalcoureme, 
what  wuz  a  miahty  jSne  Creole  genel- 
man,  and  eberybody  tink  well  of  him 
'cept'n'  po'  ole  Stippus ;  but  I  done 
watch  out  fur  my  baby ;  an'  all  dem  fine 
young  gcnelraans  what  make  lub  ter  her, 
/kin  tell  you  what,  I  hnowecl  'em  from 
blood  ter  bone,  all  troo  an'  troo ;  and  he 
turn  out  jes'  like  I  'spected.  Den  de 
war  come,  an'  he  lef  Miss  Toinette  wid 
her  two  little  babies  'way  down  dar  on 
de  big  ole  plantation  ;  but  me  an'  my 
old  'oman  stays  dar  an'  takes  keer  ob 
her,  tell  one  day  dar  cum  news  dat  he 
wuz  wounded  an'  sick  in  de  camp,  an' 
Miss  Toinette  start  off  ter  nuss  him. 
Shejes'  tuk  me  an'  de  baby ;  an'  de  times 
dat  chile  went  troo  a-nussin'  dat  bad 
man  an'  dat  frettin'  baby  !  Well,  young 
marstcrs,  I  fetch  back  my  young  mistis 
an'  her  baby,  but  dey  wuz  shut  up  in 
one  coffin,  an'  we  buried  'em  in  de  gyar- 
den  whar  she  like  ter  set  when  she  wuz 
fust  married.  Den  I  stay  wid  de  baby 
wl  at  wuz  lef,  tell  Mars'  Gabe  come  home. 
De  baby  wuz  a  little  gal,  'mos'  like  Miss 


Toinette  when  she  wuz  leetle,  an'  I  lub 
her  too,  an'  me  an'  Suzanne  tuk  keer 
ob  her,  when  Mars'  Gabe  he  come 
back,  an'  he  say,  '  Now,  Stippus,  de  war 
is  'most  ober,  an'  I  is  gwine  ter  take 
my  little  gal  ter  her  grandma'  (fur  Miss 
Doxy  wuz  dar)  '  in  Noo  Ollecns  ter  be 
tuk  keer  ob ;  an'  jes'  as  soon  as  de 
war  eended  I  gwine  ter  sen'  a'ter  you 
an'  ole  'oman  Suzanne.'  So  den  he 
tek  away  de  chile  an'  leeb  me  an'  Su- 
zanne alone  on  dat  plantation.  De  oder 
niggers  wuz  'mos'  all  gone,  an'  hit  wuz 
hard  times,  sho'  'nuff ;  but  I  jes'  tink  I 
mus'  stay  right  dar  an'  tek  keer  ob 
tings.  Den  de  Yankees  dey  come  a- 
ridin'  in,  kaze  our  place  wuz  back  frum 
de  ribber,  and  dey  tuk  possession  ob 
eberyting.  Well,  my  young  marsters, 
jes'  as  soon  ez  I  could  raise  money 
'nuff  I  jes'  make  tracks  fur  Noo  Ollcens 
an'  go  straight  ter  Mars'  Steve's  house ; 
— an'  de  house  an'  de  gyarden  wuz  dar, 
but  dar  wuz  Merrikin  sojers  in  it,  an' 
de  folks  tell  me  dat  Miss  Doxy  wuz 
been  long  time  died  an'  buried  :  an'  I 
ain't  nebber  fin'  Mars'  Gabe,  nor  any 
track  nor  trace  on  him,  sence.  IMy  ole 
'oman  an'  me  knowed  whar  some  of  Miss 
Toinette's  tings  wuz  hid,  an'  we  got  'em 
out  by  night  an'  come  away  ;  an'  when 
we  goes  back  ter  de  plantation  dar  wuz  a 
new  owner,  an'  he  dribe  us  away,  an'  we 
jes'  make  fur  de  swamp,  an'  dar  we  has 
libbed  ebcr  sence,  till  my  ole  'oman  she 
fell  sick  an'  died, — an'  sence  den  I  been 
libbin'  alone  eber  sence." 

At  the  close  of  this  narrative,  Le 
Beau,  who  had  been  disturbed  all  the 
evening,  barked  loudly  and  made  a  rush 
at  the  front  door,  which  was  of  course 
open,  being  in  fact  only  a  wicket  below 
and  a  curtain  of  hide  above.  At  the 
same  moment  a  voice  was  heard  in  angry 
expostulation,  and  the  old  negro  rose 
from  his  box  just  in  time  to  confront 
on  the  threshold  a  tall,  dirty  "  Indian- 
nigger,"  as  the  race  is  called,  who  was 
evidently  as  worthless  and  perhaps  as 
dangerous  as  these  half-breeds  almost  in- 
variably are.  He  was  dressed  with  an 
attempt  at  finery,  in  blue  trousers  and 
lonfz;  leather  le<ijiin<2;s,  embroidered  moc- 
casins,  and  a  coat  made  out  of  an  old 
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red  blanket,  and  was  evidently  in  the 
quarrelsome  stage  of  intoxication.  His 
heavy,  animal  face  looked  even  more  dull 
and  senseless  than  usual ;  and,  as  he  tried 
to  make  his  way  into  the  cabin  in  spite 
of  its  owner,  he  reeled  and  staggered, 
clutching  at  the  door-posts,  and  unable 
to  speak.  For  some  moments  the  old 
black  tried  to  put  him  out  without  using 
downright  force,  but  this  only  made  him 
more  and  more  determined,  and  at  last, 
provoked  by  his  savage  gestures,  Stip- 
pus  thrust  him  out  with  a  tremendous 
push  which  would  have  been  successful 
except  that  the  half-breed  made  a  clutch 
at  his  opponent's  collar  at  the  same  mo- 
ment and  dragged  him  out  with  him, 
when,  roused  into  fiercer  anger  on  both 
sides  by  the  personal  conflict,  they  strug- 
gled desperately  for  a  moment  and  then 
fell,  the  old  man  underneath.  As  they 
touched  the  ground,  Martinez  saw  the 
gleam  of  steel,  and,  without  pausing  to 
snatch  up  a  weapon,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  combatants,  tore  the  dagger 
from  the  half-breed's  drunken  grasp,  and, 
with  a  sudden  exertion  of  streno:th  al- 
most  unconscious,  knocked  the  savage 
down,  as  he  afterward  said,  just  hard 
enough  to  sober  him.  Old  Stippus 
picked  himself  up  without  waiting  for 
help,  and  was  soon  employed  in  washing 
away  all  traces  of  the  conflict,  while 
Martinez  and  Johnson,  after  ascertain- 
ing that  the  half-breed  was  only  par- 
tially stunned  and  was  lying  still  to  re- 
cover his  breath  and  senses,  turned  back 
to  the  fireside  and  resumed  their  smok- 
ing. For  some  time  they  sat  thus,  while 
old  Stippus  busied  himself  about  the 
room,  putting  down  fresh  hay  and  dried 
moss  mixed  for  his  guests'  beds,  when, 
looking  up  for  a  moment,  Martinez  saw 
the  "  Indian-nigger"  peering  in  at  them 
through  the  half-door.  He  was  leaning 
forward,  and  for  a  minute  his  black,  evil 
eyes  roamed  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  men,  then  settled  with  a  gaze  like 
a  rattlesnake's  upon  Martinez  himself. 
Brave  as  the  young  man  was,  he  shivered 
as  he  met  that  deadly,  venomous  look. 
The  half-breed  was  sober  enough  now, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  house, 
but  stood  leaning  on  a  long,  old-fashioned 


musket  he  carried,  as  though  made  of 
stone.  Johnson,  whose  glance  had  fol- 
lowed his  friend's,  looked  at  him  with 
the  greatest  dislike,  and  called  to  him 
angrily  to  "  get  out."  But  the  man 
took  no  notice  till  Stippus  came  forward, 
when  he  shifted  his  gaze  for  the  first 
time  and  turned  to  the  old  man.  The 
latter,  without  any  show  of  distrust, 
spoke  to  him  in  some  sort  of  patois, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper  contain- 
ing fragments  of  meat  and  bread.  Then 
he  motioned  toward  the  woods,  and  the 
half-breed  turned  to  go,  as  docile  appar- 
ently as  he  had  been  quarrelsome  before. 
But  just  as  they  thought  he  had  gone, 
he  wheeled  round  like  lightning,  strode 
up  to  the  cabin  door,  and.  fixing  the 
same  fearful  look  of  hatred  on  Martinez, 
hissed  out, — 

"  You  mark  me  dis  time.  I  mark  you 
next  time." 

He  was  out  of  sight  in  the  dark 
and  the  forest  before  they  could  collect 
the  meaning  of  his  threat.  When  they 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the 
young  men  laughed  ;  but  Stippus  was 
very  uneasy.  He  said  "  Indian  Joe" 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  characters  in 
the  country,  had  been  "  mixed  up"  in 
more  shooting  and  stabbing  frays  than 
any  other  man  in  the  State,  and  was 
as  vindictive  as  his  race  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  having  been  known  to 
come  back  and  shoot  a  Mexican  oyster- 
man  at  the  end  of  three  years,  just  for 
some  "  piece  of  spite,"  as  the  old  negro 
called  it.  He  expressed  the  warmest 
gratitude  to  Martinez  for  his  prompt 
interference  in  his  behalf,  saying,  "  It 
would  ha'  been  all  ober  wid  me  mighty 
quick,  young  marsters,  I  tell  you.  When 
'  Indian  Joe'  draws  his  little  toothpick 
it  ain't  no  joke,  I  tell  you  again." 

The  three  men  soon  lay  down,  Stip- 
pus muttering  that  he  would  keep  watch, 
so  they  could  sleep  in  peace  ;  and,  though 
they  assured  him  that  they  were  under 
no  apprehension  whatever,  they  could 
not  induce  him  to  lie  down,  and  the  last 
sight  they  saw  before  dropping  into  the 
dreamless  sleep  of  health  and  youth  was 
the  old  man's  figure  crouched  before  the 
open  fire. 
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When  Martinez  woke  in  the  morning, 
the  soft,  purple  flush  of  sunrise  was  over 
everything-,  and  his  first  glance  fell  on 
Johnson  taking  a  plunge  into  the  clear, 
cool-looking  lake-water,  where  he  speed- 
ily followed  him, 

Stippus  had  made  some  strong,  clear 
coffee  and  fried  some  fish  which  came 
out  of  his  "  net" — a  machine  always 
"  set  and  baited" — for  breakfi\st,  and 
gave  them  for  bread  some  corn -meal 
baked  in  very  thin  sheets  on  a  piece  of 
wrought  iron,  which  he  heated  nearly 
red  hot  and  manipulated  in  some  curious 
fashion  of  his  own. 

The  young  men  were  very  anxious  to 
repay  him  in  some  way,  but  he  would 
take  only  tobacco,  of  which  they,  for- 
tunately, had  a  good  supply.  As  to 
the  picture,  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
him  to  sell  it ;  but  they  inquired  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  it  after  his 
death. 

He  sat  and  looked  at  the  ground  for 
some  time  after  the  inquiry,  and  then 
said,  "  Young  marsters,  I  ain't  dead  yet. 
Time  enough  to  talk  about  puttin'  de 
ole  man  in  de  groun'  when  he  ready  for 
his  shroud.  I  knows  well  enough  dat 
you  alls  would  be  willin'  and  glad  to  buy 
dat  picter  an'  take  good  keer  of  it.  But 
I  done  save  it  out  of  de  house  an'  fotch 
it  here  to  dese  swamps  troo  one  heap  of 
trouble  an'  misery.  My  ole  'oman  she 
nailed  it  up  dar  her  own  self,  an'  'twas 
de  las'  ting  she  look  at  'fo'  she  died. 
It  am  de  onliest  ting  I  got  to  'member 
my  little  mistis  by  ;  an'  when  I  looks  at 
it  I  kin  forsrit  all  de  time  she  was  sick 
an'  sorry,  an'  de  long,  drearysome  time 
she  was  in  her  coffin  an'  not  in  her 
grave.  I  couldn^t  let  dat  picter  go  'way, 
young  marsters." 

They  both  assured  him  again  and 
again  that  he  was  perfectly  right  and 
that  they  would  never  ask  of  him  such 
a  sacrifice. 


He  then  opened  his  box,  and,  among 
a  few  relits  of  his  mistress's  past,  such 
as  an  embroidered  scarf,  a  silver  cup, 
saucer,  and  spoon,  a  small,  broken  clock 
in  an  exquisite  blue  Sevres  frame,  and  a 
little  red  purse,  containing  a  couple  of 
silver  coins,  showed  them  his  crowning 
treasures,  —  a  small  package,  tied  up 
carefully  in  tissue-paper  with  blue  rib- 
bon, containing  letters  and  a  lock  of  her 
hair.  The  letters,  he  said,  were  those 
written  by  her  to  Mexico  and  returned 
from  there  by  the  post-office  author- 
ities, having  never  been  claimed  by  her 
lover. 

"  And  was  his  absence  never  ex- 
plained ?"  asked  Johnson,  as  they  lin- 
gered another  moment  for  a  last  look  at 
the  picture. 

"  No,  sir,  never." 

With  that  the  young  men  turned 
away,  and,  after  a  most  kindly  and  cor- 
dial farewell  from  both  old  Stippus  and 
Le  Beau,  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
off"  up  the  bank.  At  some  distance  they 
turned  to  look  back.  There  was  the 
little  cabin,  with  the  smoke  curling 
above  it,  the  snow-white,  shining  beach 
of  shells  lying  in  long  curves  against  the 
dead,  black  forest  in  ridges  and  slopes, 
like  wind-drifted  sand,  just  where  the 
water  had  cast  the  mussels  in  heaps 
upon  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  long-rooted 
water-oaks  and  cypresses.  The  lake 
rippled  lazily  in  the  soft  south  breeze, 
and  the  wonderful,  clear,  gladdening 
sunrise  bathed  everything  in  its  glory, 
sending  long  shafts  of  light  like  run- 
ning streams  into  the  depths  of  the 
sombre,  black-hearted  forest.  Old  Stip- 
pus and  Le  Beau  stood  looking  after 
them.  The  travellers  waved  their  hats, 
turned  the  corner  of  the  winding  shore, 
and  were  gone.     Stippus  and  the  dog 


were  alone  again. 


Annie  Porter. 


[to  be  continued.] 
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A  GERMAN  scholar's  chief  delight 
is  the  discovery  and  registration  of 
a  fact.  Not  content  with  the  well-tested 
resources  of  his  Fatherland,  he  invades 
the  British  Museum,  edits  old  English 
texts,  and  in  philology  beats  the  English 
on  their  own  ground.  He  is  everywhere 
looking  for  facts  in  history,  comparative 
grammar,  science  :  most  of  our  scholars, 
when  they  want  data,  draw  from  German 
storehouses.  But  what  Matthew  Arnold, 
with  the  happy  insight  so  often  evident 
in  his  writings,  calls  "  perception"  in  the 
application  of  facts  to  life  and  works,  the 
German  in  some  degree  lacks.  It  was 
George  Henry  Lewes  who  said,  in  a 
figure  meant  to  be  typical,  that  a  Ger- 
man would  "  construct  the  idea  of  a 
camel  from  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
moral  consciousness"  rather  than  study 
the  camel  on  his  native  soil ;  and  the 
"  Life  of  Goethe,"  in  which  this  occurs, 
is  still  the  most  popular  work  on  Goethe 
even  in  Germany.  If  Mr.  Lewes  did 
not  refer  to  the  same  quality  as  Mr. 
Arnold, — and  I  suspect  he  did  not, — 
we  have  here  a.  conflict  of  authorities. 
But  a  little  allowance  mijst  be  made  for 
Mr.  Lewes  when  defending  his  hero 
against  pedantic  criticism,  and  we  must 
concede  that  your  German  scholar  is 
more  patient  and  loyal  in  digging  out 
facts  than  he  is  urgent  and  active  in 
realizing  their  lessons.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  power  to  blend  poetry  and 
imagination  with  his  facts?  At  first 
thought  we  should  little  expect  to  find 
these  qualities  in  our  ideal  savant,  scan- 
ning manuscripts,  sarcophagi,  and  obe- 
lisks, and  studying  life  mainly  in  libra- 
ries and  lecture-rooms.  And  this  brings 
us  to  our  point.  We  should  say,  draw- 
ing upon  our  moral  consciousness,  that 
he  could  not  have  imagination  and  poetry 
and  a  "sense  for  beauty,"  and,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  not.  But  recent  literary 
phenomena,  to  use  a  scientific  term,  are 
gradually  nullifying  this  theory.  We 
have  been  so  well  nourished  by  English- 


writing  novelists  that  we  have  not  been 
compelled  to  look  to  the  Continent  for 
good  fiction ;  and,  in  the  main,  it  is  true 
that  few  novels  of  a  high  order  have 
come  from  Germany.  When  a  bold 
publisher  has  ventured  to  offer  us  a 
story  translated  from  the  German,  our 
presentiment  that  it  was  vaguely  senti- 
mental and  abstract  has  generally  pre- 
vented us  from  reading  it.  This  fore- 
boding has  too  often  been  well  founded. 
But  within  a  decade  there  has  risen  a 
tendency  in  German  novel-writing  which 
is  culminating  in  what  we  may  now  fairly 
call  a  school, — the  historical  school.  Its 
founder  and  most  famous  representative 
is  Ebers,  whose  works  have  all  been 
translated  into  English,  and,  what  is 
more,  have  been  read.  Many  other 
gifted  romancers  of  this  class,  however, 
have  appeared  since  Ebers  published 
his  first  novel,  "  Eine  Egyptische  Ko- 
nigstochter,"  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
These  writers  are  scholars  of  the  first 
order,  and  several  have  at  home  won 
fame  in  fiction  which  has  not  yet  spread 
to  other  countries.  Ebers  has  deserved 
his  meed  of  reputation,  but  we  must  not 
let  the  charm  of  his  poetry  and  sympathy 
with  life  and  beauty  so  surprise  us  that 
we  shall  grant  him  no  compeers.  A 
New  York  house  has  been  quick  to 
discover  one  or  two  very  good  imitators 
of  Ebers,  and  all  readers  have  had  ac- 
cess to  them  in  excellent  English  ver- 
sions. But  the  best  novel  that  has 
appeared  in  Germany  for  several  years, 
a  novel  which  in  all  respects  equals  the 
finest  work  of  Ebers,  and  in  some  re- 
spects surpasses  it,  has  not  been  trans- 
lated in  America.  This  is  "  Klytia," 
published  a  few  months  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Hausrath,  of  Heidelberg,  whose 
pseudonyme  is  George  Taylor.  His  first 
tale,  "  Antinous,"  was  short  and  unpre- 
tentious, but  his  critics  then  augured 
great  things  of  him,  and  the  longer  and 
profounder  "  Klytia"  has  realized  their 
expectations.     At  home  he  already  en- 
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joys  the  peculiar  reward  of  a  true  and 
stirring  novelist,  —  popularity  ;  which 
means  that  he  is  read  and  appreciated 
by  the  cultivated  middle  class  and  ap- 
proved of  in  hundreds  of  journals  and 
magazines.  Though  cheap  editions  of 
the  great  classics — at  one  mark — have 
lately  come  out,  cheap  novels,  in  one 
sense,  are  unknown.  I  hold  that  when 
a  man  has  set  before  us  in  fiction  crea- 
tions of  genuine  life  and  interest,  lias 
conceived  characters  and  scenes  which, 
typically  or  historically  true,  touch  the 
heart  and  intellect,  he  has  done  a  great 
work,  a  work  which  should  have  full 
recognition.  And  I  would  give  the 
reader  some  account  of  this  charmino: 
story,  leaving  him  to  settle  the  question 
how  a  German  professor,  a  theologian 
and  a  New-Testament  critic,  a  double- 
dyed  scholar,  could  so  well  combine  facts 
and  fancy. 

We  open  the  neat  German  edition  of 
four  hundred  pages,  and  at  once  we  are 
led  to  the  audience-room  of  the  grand 
Heidelberg  Castle,  to-day  the  most  beau- 
tiful ruin  in  Germany,  from  whoso  shat- 
tered turrets  the  traveller  looks  down 
upon  the  Ncckar  flowing  through  a 
storied  city,  between  green  and  noble 
hills.  It  is  the  year  1570,  and  the 
palace  is  now  the  seat  of  Frederick  III., 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  at  a  time  when 
the  conflicts  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
are  watched  with  alert  satisfaction  by 
papal  emissaries,  and  when  the  Palati- 
nate sides  with  Calvin.  Among  those 
who  seek  the  presence  of  the  P^lector  are 
Felix  Laurenzano  and  Professor  Piga- 
vetta,  the  former  a  young  Italian  archi- 
tect, sculptor,  and  painter  who  has  been 
appointed  by  Frederick  to  make  repairs 
and  additions  to  the  castle,  the  latter  a 
scheming  Jesuit,  zealous  for  Rome,  but 
still  more  eager  for  the  downfall  of 
Erastus,  the  Elector's  physician,  friend, 
and  counsellor.  The  frank  young  artist 
receives  his  instructions  from  the  blunt 
and  kind-hearted  Elector,  but  not  until 
there  has  been  a  very  humorous  dia- 
logue. Felix  is  brou'jht  into  contact 
with  Erastus,  and  we  learn  in  a  bright 
chapter  tliat  he  is  an  orphan  of  noble 
lineage,  educated  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 


at  Venice.  Then  we  come  upon  the 
more  sombre  elements  of  the  tale.  Paul 
Laurenzano,  the  brother  of  Felix,  and 
the  hero  of  the  story,  is  also  in  Heidel- 
berg. He  has  been  trained  from  child- 
hood in  a  Jesuit  college,  and  now,  full 
of  the  conscientious  zeal  of  a  sensitive 
and  overstrung  nature,  he  hopes  to  force 
the  heretical  world  back  to  Home  and  to 
win  glory  from  his  order.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  his  superior,  im- 
plicitly, as  a  "  stick  in  the  hand,"  he  has 
consented  to  take  the  ofiice  and  di,^:guise 
of  a  Protestant  preacher,  the  more  in- 
sidiously to  spread  the  leaven  of  Catholi- 
cism. His  native  honesty  rebels  at  this  ; 
the  "  heretical  preacher's  gown  chokes 
his  throat,"  and  he  asks  Pigavetta  to 
give  him  other  work.  The  Jesuit  pro- 
poses that  he  become  private  tutor  to 
the  Electress,  hinting  that  his  beauty,  fer- 
vent eyes,  and  fine  figure  would  become 
a  source  of  influence  at  the  court,  and 
one  more  potent  than  his  knowledge  of 
books.  Paul  will  not  accept  this,  and  is  at 
last  appointed  teacher  and  preacher  to  a 
neighboring  convent-school,  nominally  in 
the  Protestant  fold.  Before  his  depart- 
ure, he  is  induced,  "  in  a  merry  sport," 
like  Antonio  by  Shylock,  to  forge  a  letter 
of  safe-conduct  in  the  hand  of  Erastus. 
In  the  guise  of  a  Calvinist  he  then  begins 
his  work  at  the  convent,  whose  abbess  is 
at  heart  in  sympathy  with  Catholicism 
and  is  ready  to  help  Paul  to  instil  the 
delicious  elixir  of  the  Church  into  the 
fancies  of  the  maidens  to  whom  he  is 
preceptor.  Felix,  who  has  not  seen  his 
brother  for  two  years,  in  his  usual  sunny 
mood — he  is  always  happy — one  day 
walks  out  to  the  convent  to  visit  him. 
On  the  way  he  has  several  adventures. 
He  meets  the  Baptist  miller,  Werner,  an 
important  and  delightful  personage,  who 
"  discusses  religion"  with  him  and  shows 
him  the  way  to  the  convent.  He  chances 
upon  a  pretty  group  of  girls  crowning 
one  of  their  number  with  heliotrope  and 
teasing  her  about  a  lover.  These  are 
pupils  of  the  convent;  the  distressed 
maid  is  the  beauteous  Lydia,  daughter 
of  Erastus.  Felix  tells  her,  d  propos 
of  the  heliotrope,  the  pretty,  ancient 
story  of  Clytie  (we  retain   the  German 
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"  Klytia")  and  the  sun-god.  Felix,  and 
at  times  the  author,  thereafter  call  her 
Klytia,  the  name  of  the  flower  in  his 
fair  Italy.  Before  he  leaves  her  he 
learns  that  her  heart  is  touched  by  the 
ardent  and  gloomy  young  preceptor 
who  to  her  is  a  Protestant  preacher. 
He  visits  his  brother,  but,  alluding  to 
this,  he  rasps  a  sore  spot,  and  is  treated 
so  coldly  that  he  ends  his  visit  with 
wounded  feelings.  But  Paul,  brooding- 
over  his  love-longing,  feels  urged  to  for- 
get it  by  pushing  faster  his  mission, — 
the  conquest  of  the  heretical  world.  He 
gains  the  permission  of  the  abbess  to 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  by 
the  more  concrete  a<:;encies  of  the  Exer- 
citia  Spiritualia  of  St.  Ignatius,  which 
are  among  the  striking  examples  of  the 
profound  ingenuity  of  the  Holy  Church 
in  stirring  the  emotions  and  imasfination 
of  men.  He  carries  out  his  plan :  in 
the  darkened  church,  by  prayer,  relics, 
music,  he  fascinates  the  religious  sense 
of  the  girls,  but  suddenly  finds  himself, 
an  ascetic  priest  of  Loyola,  clasping  his 
beloved  to  his  heart.  The  prudent  lady 
abbess  appears  at  this  crisis,  and  the 
priest  is  scourged  by  a  bitter  conscience. 
Klytia  goes  back  to  her  father's  house. 
Paul,  still  full  of  selfish  ambition, 
preaches  in,  the  city,  and  again  comes 
into  contact  with  Klytia,  whose  loving 
heart  has  forgiven  the  priest.  Imagi- 
ning, in  his  passion,  that  it  is  her  wish, 
he  asks  her  to  meet  him  at  sundown  at  a 
lonely  spot  on  the  Holtermann,  saying 
he  has  news  of  importance  touching  her 
father's  safety.  Meanwhile,  in  his  zeal 
and  hate,  Paul  has  secretly  had  three 
preachers  arrested  on  the  deadly  charge 
of  forming  an  Arian  conspiracy,  and 
vague  whisperings  are  beginning  to  con- 
nect Erastus  with  these  false  beliefs. 
Klytia,  moved  by  fears  for  her  father, 
climbs  the  dark  mountain  to  the  rendez- 
vous, meets  only  a  malignant  witch,  is 
hunted  by  three  young  ruffians,  and 
barely  escapes  by  falling  into  the  pit  of 
a  ruin.  A  mysterious  note  has  pre- 
vented Paul  from  going  to  the  moun- 
tain. She  is  rescued  the  next  day  by 
the  miller  and  his  red-headed  son,  and 
brought  back  to  her  father,  who  is  kept 


in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  her  broken 
ankle.  This,  Paul's  greatest  sin  and 
fall,  has  made  him  desperate.  He  re- 
solves to  be  a  tool  of  the  order  no  longer, 
and  retires  to  penance.  He  gives  up 
the  office  of  preacher  and  lives  in  the 
mental  torment  of  remorse.  Klytia  is 
no  longer  iiznorant  of  Paul's  true  voca- 
tion  ;  and  Felix,  working  at  the  palace 
walls,  chats  with  her  through  the  win- 
dows of  her  sick-room,  loves  her,  and 
is  accepted, — because,  as  he  afterward 
learns,  he  looks  like  Paul,  whom  she 
"  loves  in  effigy."  The  brothers  again 
meet  in  Heidelberg,  and  Felix  tells  Paul 
of  his  betrothal  to  Klytia.  He  sees  his 
brother's  pain,  and  ofiers  to  give  her  up 
if  Paul  will  renounce  his  order.  Paul 
declines.  Soon  Heidelberg  and  the 
neighboring  villages  are  visited  by  a 
deadly  plague.  After  a  time,  Erastus 
and  the  commissioners  are  sent  to  the 
succor  of  the  hamlets  near  the  city. 
One  is  found  desolated  by  the  horrors 
of  the  pest ;  but  in  another  they  hear  of 
the  wonders  of  beneficence  done  by  a 
certain  "  Heidelberg  preacher."  This 
turns  out  to  be  Paul,  who  has  begun  his 
expiation  by  self-sacrifice.  Before  the 
plague  is  fairly  subdued,  the  cause  of  it 
is  sought,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  Opinion  and  evidence 
point  to  the  old  witch  of  the  mountain 
as  the  malign  bringer  of  the  plague;  and 
the  Elector's  magistrate,  accompanied  by 
Erastus  and  guided  by  the  zealous  Paul, 
seeks  her  at  the  house  of  the  miller  Wer- 
ner, who,  with  ideas  in  advance  of  his 
age,  has  tried  to  conceal  her.  The  troop 
appears  before  the  house  of  Werner  while 
he  is  bus}'  at  his  mill.  The  witch  is  caught 
in  the  act  of  running  away,  and  Paul 
fiercely  orders  her  arrest. 

I  translate  the  passage  that  follows : 

"  Shame  upon  you,  to  abuse  an  old 
woman  !"  cried  the  miller.  "  You  a 
priest,  too!" 

"  Witches  and  heretics  house  together ; 
that  is  the  old  way,"  angrily  answered 
Paul,  while  the  sergeant,  with  the 
trooper,  bound  the  old  woman  and 
threw  her  to  the  earth. 

"  You  have  granted  refuge  to  the 
witch,"    said     Hartmann     Hartmanni. 
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"  With  our  own  ears  we  have  heard 
on  your  premises  the  neighing  of  the 
devilish  crew,  as  with  horns,  tails,  and 
claws  it  dashed  past  the  sergeant  l}'ing 
on  the  ground." 

"  Secst  thou,  George,  the  mischief 
thou  hast  done?"  interrupted  the  miller, 
again  seizing  his  boy  by  the  arm  and 
shaking  him. — "  He  is  the  one  that  imi- 
tated the  hellish  voices,  to  make  sport 
of  your  fears  ;  no  other  devils  are  to  be 
found  in  my  house.  You  will  be  ridicu- 
lous when  it  comes  out  that  you  were 
fooled  by  a  child." 

Hartmann  Hartmanni  turned  with 
dignity  to  the  red-headed  George,  who, 
with  a  silly  look,  stood  by  the  fence, 
not  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  : 
"  In  that  case  he,  too,  goes  to  Heidel- 
berg;  and,  if  he  is  not  found  guilty  of 
devilish  arts,  he  will  receive  for  con- 
tempt of  the  district  court  quantum  satis 
with  the  hazel  rod." 

"  You  would  not  put  a  child  in  the 
witch-tower  on  account  of  a  boyish  trick 
for  which  he  has  already  been  pun- 
ished?" exclaimed  the  miller.  "What 
would  become  of  the  boy  in  the  horrible 
dungeon  ?  He  would  be  frightened  to 
death." 

"  You  will  keep  him  company,"  broke 
in  the  Jesuit. — '*  Sir  magistrate,  I  ac- 
cuse this  Anabaptist  of  intriguing  for 
his  sect,  contrary  to  the  Electoral  man- 
date. Of  late  he  has  made  use  of  the 
panic  about  the  pestilence ;  and  in 
Schonau,  too,  he  has  given  various 
families  in  the  Steinach  the  second 
baptism.  Besides,  you  yourself  are 
witness  that  he  holds  commerce  with 
the  witch  who  is  to  be  met  on  all  cross- 
roads." 

The  miller  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  "  And  thou,  priest  of  Baal,  darest 
speak  of  cross  roads  1"  cried  the  old  man, 
in  flan)ing  wrath.  "  Who  invites  inno- 
cent virgins  at  sunset  to  cross-roads, — 
ay,  the  most  notorious  of  all  the  region, 
where  evil  spirits,  or  evil  lusts,  abound  ?" 
And  once  more  the  miller  thrust  his  son 
forward,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here,  look 
closer  at  the  boy  to  whom  thou  gavest 
thine  unclean  messages  !" 

Paul,  growing  pale,  retreated  a  step. 


If  all  his  clothes  had  dropped  from  him 
in  good  society  he  would  hardly  have 
experienced  such  terror  as  at  the  feel- 
ing of  moral  nakedness  that  now  over- 
powered him. 

A  painful  pause  ensued,  the  more 
crushing  for  the  young  priest  as  the 
circle  of  listeners  had  long  been  widen- 
ing :  the  Heidelberg  physicians,  with  the 
laborers  and  numerous  peasant  women 
attracted  by  the  noise,  had  crowded 
thither.  All  waited  with  suspense  for 
Paul's  words,  to  know  what  he  would 
have  to  answer  to  such  a  heavy  accusa- 
tion. But  he  was  .silent.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  suddenly  become  trans- 
parent and  that  mocking  eyes  looked 
from  all  sides  into  his  unsavory  secrets. 

Here  the  witch  on  the  ground 
chuckled :  "  He  it  was  who  enticed 
blaster  Erastus's  blonde  daughter  to 
the  Holtermann  in  the  dark  night." 

"  What  sayest  thou  of  my  daughter  ?" 
shouted  Erastus,  stepping,  horrified,  to- 
ward the  old  woman. 

"  Well,  the  counsellor  will  know  best 
where  his  daughter  broke  her  dainty 
foot.  Master  Preacher  wished  to  wed 
her  on  the  cross-road,  there  where  the 
Black  One  visits  his  love  every  night. 
But  others  got  ahead  of  the  gentleman, 
and  the  bride  sprung  into  the  pagan 
hole  ;  and  that  was  too  wet  a  bridal 
chamber  for  Master  Preacher." 

"  Do  keep  still,  old  dragon  !"  whis- 
pered the  miller,  touching  with  his  foot 
the  prostrate  witch  ;  but  with  redoubled 
vigor  the  prisoner  screamed  out  to  the 
people  her  strange  tale. 

Erastus's  face  became  distorted  ;  he 
laughed  in  his  excitement.  Now,  with 
his  maddening  pain,  he  really  looked,  as 
his  enemies  had  said,  like  a  devil, — his 
light  hair  dishevelled,  his  fiice  swarthy, 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  wildly  gleam- 
ing out  from  his  dark  features. 

The  craven  magistrate  stepped  back, 
terrified.  Among  what  kind  of  people 
was  he  ?  That  Erastus  was  a  heretic  he 
had  long  known  ;  but  now  his  dauiihter 
was  a  witch,  and  Erastus  himself  per- 
haps a  sorcerer.  The  uncanny  man 
entirely  looked  the  character  at  tliis  mo- 
ment.    Then,  too,  the  foreign  preacher, 
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whom  the  magistrate  had  never  trusted, 
and  who,  as  the  court  had  just  discov- 
ered, also  dealt  in  witches'  wares,  held 
converse  with  the  Evil  One  on  the 
cross-road,  and  lured  young  girls  to  him 
for  the  nightly  dance,  —  and,  besides 
these,  the  Anabaptist,  with  his  demo- 
niac boy,  and  the  bound  witch  herself, 
who  glared  at  him  with  wicked  eyes, 
— all  who  stood  here  must  go  to  the 
witch-tower  by  the  Zwinger;  but  for 
this  he  needed  a  warrant  from  the 
Elector.  He  must  also  advance  into 
the  valley  with  at  least  half  a  company 
of  arquebusiers  to  root  out  the  heresy 
and  witchcraft.  So,  without  saying  a 
word,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  be- 
yond range  of  his  unpleasant  neighbors. 

His  men  brine;  in  the  witch  for  tor- 
ture.  The  miller  escapes  to  the  frontier, 
and  Paul  steals  away.  The  cup  of  the 
good  Erastus  runs  over.  On  his  return 
from  the  stricken  villages,  he  finds  him- 
self under  ban,  charged  by  the  Calvinist 
council  with  being  the  head  of  the  Arian 
conspiracy.  The  charges  seem  confirmed. 
There  is  even  a  safe-conduct  in  his  own 
handwriting.  After  a  pathetic  confer- 
ence with  the  perplexed  Elector,  he  is 
lodged  in  the  great  tower,  and  with  him 
Lydia,  for  collusion  with  witches.  The 
fiery  Felix,  after  an  amusing  interview 
with  Frau  Belier,  tries  by  force  to  rescue 
Klytia  and  her  father,  and  finds  that 
Pigavetta  has  but  made  him  a  tool  to  set 
free  an  imprisoned  preacher  whom  he 
wishes  out  of  the  way.  Paul  gets  no 
peace.  He  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  many  into  trouble,  and  he  im- 
agines that  all  men  know  he  has  fallen. 
He  meets  Werner,  who  denounces  him 
for  his  sins,  which  seem  to  Paul  crimes, 
and  for  failinir  to  cro  before  the  tribunal 
and  confess  his  wrong  regarding  Klytia. 
He  appears  at  the  dungeon  to  give  him- 
self up,  learns  that  the  witch  has  just 
been  tortured  to  death,  and,  refusing 
Pigavetta's  demand  that  he  swear  falsely 
at  the  trial,  is  bound — though  not  yet 
tortured — upon  the  rack,  and  left  alone 
in  the  torture-chamber  with  the  sup- 
posed corpse  of  the  witch.  But  her  life 
flares  up  once  more,  long  enough  for  her 


to  retract  her  extorted  confessions,  and 
she  dies.  This  is  a  tragical  scene.  Later, 
Paul  is  tortured,  but  accuses  Pigavetta, 
and  heroically  persists  in  his  statement 
that  the  witch  took  back  all  her  charges 
implicating  Lydia.  The  Elector  gets  out 
of  patience,  the  magistrate  is  dismissed, 
the  evil  spirit  Pigavetta  escapes,  Erastus 
is  fully  restored  to  confidence,  and  Paul, 
grievously  maimed,  is  taken  to  Frau 
Belier's  house  to  recover.  Felix  models 
Lydia  in  clay  as  the  Klytia  looking  up 
to  her  sun-god,  Paul,  and,  true  to  his 
honest  good  nature,  thus  gives  her  up 
without  a  spoken  word.  Paul,  nursed 
by  Klytia,  recovers,  and,  cleansed  as  by 
fire,  becomes  a  new  man  and  a  Protest- 
ant. There  are  hints  of  a  marriage, 
which  we  are  sure  takes  place.  Felix, 
the  artist  of  the  South,  cannot  leave  the 
splendors  of  Catholicism,  and  returns  to 
Italy. 

Here  we  have  the  German  historical 
novel,  and,  indeed,  the  historical  novel 
of  any  country,  at  its  best.  There  is 
but  one  historical  personage,  the  Elector ; 
and,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  his- 
tory ?  This  is  so  skilfully  wrought  into 
the  life  and  human  interest  of  the  story 
that  the  reader  scarcely  suspects  that  he 
is  getting  a  vivid  portrayal  of  actual 
scenes  and  a  most  painstaking  repro- 
duction of  points  of  view  and  habits  of 
thought  at  a,  time  much  farther  removed 
from  the  present  by  opinions  than  by  cen- 
turies. And  these  types  are  created  by 
a  master  whose  studies  and  learning  en- 
able him  to  put  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  His  exceptional  talent,  dra- 
matic sense,  and  imagination  appear  in 
the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  per- 
sonal sympathies  and  interests.  The 
chapter  describing  Paul's  training,  and 
incidentally  depicting  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  is  perhaps  disproportionately  long, 
but  it  is  never  dull  or  pedantic,  as  are 
many  German  attempts  of  this  sort. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  charac- 
ter is  Felix,  whose  cheery  presence  per- 
vades the  book,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
morbid  Paul.  This  is  now  especially 
noteworthy,  when  it  is  the  fashion  in 
fiction  to  make  artists  cynical,  gentle- 
manly young  men  in  search  of  types. 
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Humor  in  Teutonic  novels  is  rare ;  in- 
deed, humor  in  the  American  sense 
does  not  exist  in  Germany.  But  the 
scenes  in  which  Frau  Belier,  the  miller 
Werner  and  his  son,  the  quixotic  magis- 
trate, and  the  convent  life  are  depicted 
are  very  humorous.  The  wooing  of 
Felix,  as  well  as  his  renunciation  of 
Klytia,  is  touched  with  the  steady  charm 
of  light  poetical  humor.  We  are  accus- 
tomed in  the  older  German  novels  to 
much  vague  sentiment :  here  the  charac- 
ters live  and  move,  and  much  is  left  to 
the  reader's  intuition.  If  Paul  is  af- 
flicted by  a  certain  Daniel-Deronda-like 
habit  of  introspection,  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  powerful  incitements  of  Jesuit- 
ism acting  upon  a  sensitive  mind.  The 
personages  live  in  an  age  of  witchcraft 
and  dogma,  of  persecution,  absolutism, 
and  violence ;  yet  they  are  concrete  and 
clearly  defined.  With  Auerbach  and 
Freytag,  and  a  dozen  others,  we  know 
that  the  idea,  the  purpose,  the  lesson, 
are  uppermost.  They  can  be  kept  down 
neither  by  force  nor  by  imitation  of 
English  models.  Here  we  have  simply 
a  group  of  diverse  men  and  women  in 
surroundings  which  only  the  historian  of 
religion  can  venture  to  set  before  us. 
The  purpose  is  to  form  real  human 
beings,  and  to  make  costume,  scene,  and 
sentiment  correct.  This  constitutes,  in 
the  first  place,  what  any  novel  should  be ; 
combined  with  the  second  quality,  what, 
an  historical  novel  should  be.  The  sce- 
nery of  nature  is  so  well  blended  that  we 
could  wish  for  more, — a  rare  effect.  As 
our  outline  shows,  the  story  has  symme- 
try, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

Such  is  one  of  the  romances  that  ap- 
peal to  the  taste  of  the  chief  book- 
loving,  book-producing  nation.  In  1882 
the  number  of  books  published  in  Ger- 
many was  fourteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four.  Of  these,  novels 
and  tales  comprised  their  full  share ;  and 
this  was  doubtless  true  of  the  past  year. 
No  greater  novel  than  "  Klytia"  appeared 
in  that  year,  though  it  saw  the  issue 
of  Ebers's  "  Ein  Wort,"  Felix  Dahn's 
"Felicitas,"  Alfred  Meissner's  "  Prin- 
cessin  von  Portugal,"  Spielhagen's 
"  Xjhlenhans,"    and   another  volume   of 
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tales  by  Heyse.  Ebers  and  Dahn  and 
Hausrath  enjoy  a  prestige  as  scholars 
and  archasologists,  and  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  standards  of  a  German  profes- 
sor would  doubt  that  these  men  regard 
their  novel-writing  as  secondary,  nay, 
frivolous,  compared  with  their  graver 
work.  It  is  as  if  Freeman  or  Stubbs 
or  Bancroft  should,  in  their  spare  mo- 
ments, produce  a  novel  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  work  of  specialists 
in  fiction.  The  appearance  of  this  his- 
torical school  will  have  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  future  historian  of  litera- 
ture. It  shows  a  clearly-defined  tendency 
in  German  belles-lettres,  which  as  yet 
has  been  scarcely  recognized.  But  it  be- 
comes almost  startlingly  distinct  when  we 
compare  these  novels  with  those  fore- 
most fifty  years  ago,  when  the  roman- 
tic school  produced  its  literary  monstrosi- 
ties. If  we  look  back  to  the  grotesque 
"  Fortunatus"  of  Tieck,  to  the  licen- 
tious, spasmodic  "  Lucinde"  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  the  mystical  "  Heinrich  von 
Osterdingen"  of  Novalis,  the  cynical, 
powerful  "  Epigonen"  of  Immermann, 
the  fantastic,  almost  savage  "  Kronen- 
wachter"  of  Ludwig  von  Arnim,  we 
appreciate  the  gap  that  separates  them 
from  the  bright  and  dignified  novels  of 
our  day.  There  is  morbidness  still,  but 
it  is  mild  beside  the  ghastly  revels  of 
the  romanticists.  The  venerable  Frey- 
tag, whose  life  spans  this  entire  period, 
is  scarcely  touched  by  the  new  influ- 
ence ;  he  has  his  theories  of  life,  of 
the  relations  of  classes,  of  letters ;  and 
in  his  books  the  theory  crops  out,  in 
spite  of  him,  as  the  thing  of  first  im- 
portance. Gottschall,  also  an  old  man, 
— critic,  poet,  dramatist,  and  literary  his- 
torian,— does  not  write  for  the  taste  of 
his  youth.  Gutzkow — when  he  died, 
four  years  ago — had  seen  an  activity  of 
fifty  years.  His  novels  voice  the  vigor- 
ous thought  of  a  man  of  ideas ;  but  the 
subjective  notions  of  the  man  pervade 
his  books,  not  the  creative  power  of  the 
artist  invisible,  as  in  the  greatest  novels. 
All  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the 
present  of  German  fiction,  and  easily 
blend  with  the  historical  school. 

Horace  M.  Kennedy. 
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BEPPI  STEFANO  was  eighteen 
years  old,  but  his  doting  old  father 
and  mother  still  called  him  a  baby,  and 
treated  him  as  such.  As  lads  went, 
among  the  peasants  of  Brozzi,  where  he 
lived,  he  was  bright  and  intelligent. 
Then,  his  father  owned  the  little  farm 
on  which  they  lived,  and,  as  Beppi  was 
the  only  child,  it  would  of  course  be  his. 
This  prospect  of  wealth  added  not  a  little 
to  the  boy's  popularity,  and  tended  to 
convince  himself,  as  well  as  others,  that 
whatever  he  said  or  did  was  of  especial 
importance.  His  wit  was  so  frequently 
remarked  upon  that  it  is  no  wonder  he 
at  last  thought  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  catching  Beppi  Stefano  asleep. 
No  doubt  of  his  own  shrewdness  ever 
crossed  his  mind,  except  during  his  rare 
visits  to  Florence  with  his  father  on 
market-days. 

There  was  something  in  the  air  and 
manner  of  city  -  bred  youth  that  dis- 
posed him  to  silence.  He  was  of  an  in- 
dolent temperament.  While  his  father 
was  haggling  in  the  market-place,  he 
would  lounge  about  the  squares.  If  he 
were  going  to  stand  any  number  of  min- 
utes to  talk  or  to  look  in  a  shop-window, 
he  always  found  it  convenient  to  back 
up  against  a  lamp-post  or  building  for 
support ;  for  one  might  just  as  well  be 
comfortable.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  love 
of  physical  ease,  there  rankled  in  his 
bosom  a  certain  grudge  against  these 
city  people,  none  of  whom  had  ever 
acknowledged  his  superiority. 

"  Babo^''  he  would  say  to  his  father, 
while  jogging  home  on  the  road  from 
Florence  to  Brozzi,  "  if  one  of  these 
city  fellows  ever  meddles  with  me,  he 
will  find  that  a  live  ass  is  better  than  a 
dead  doctor.     Eh?" 

"  True,  true,  my  boy  ;  the  blessed 
saints  protect  him!  —  he  wouldn't  be 
worth  a  fig  when  you  finished  with 
him."  Then  old  farmer  Stefano  would 
chuckle  and  approvingly  pat  his  son's 
back. 


Beppi  could  not  conquer  his  longing 
to  match  his  wit  with  that  of  some  city 
youth,  and  his  opportunity  at  last  came. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  April. 

In  Italy,  when  one  has  been  duped 
by  any  of  those  facetious  snares  to  en- 
tangle the  unwary  which  are  set  on  this 
inauspicious  day,  he  is  termed  an  "  April 
Fish,"  probably  because  the  fish  is  con- 
sidered the  most  gullible  of  animals. 
Now,  Beppi  felt  quite  sure  that  if  he 
could  spend  this  day  in  Florence  he 
should  angle  in  pleasant  waters  and 
catch  a  quantity  of  this  sort  of  fish,  and 
also  allay  that  grudge  which  itched  in 
his  gentle  breast.  Consent  was  gained. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  de- 
parted for  the  city  alone.  He  was  going 
to  walk  the  four  miles  of  good  road  that 
led  to  the  Porta  al  Prato.  His  parents 
followed  him  to  the  door  with  many 
parting  injunctions. 

"  The  good  saints  guard  you  !"  said 
his  mother.  "  Take  care  of  your  pocket- 
book.  Greetings  to  your  aunt  and 
cousin." 

"  Yes,  show  your  mettle  to  your  cousin 
Aquila,"  added  the  farmer;  "  for,  you 
know,  she  is  to  be  our  daughter." 

Now,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
disheartening  to  Beppi  than  that  allusion 
to  his  cousin  Aquila,  who  was  about  the 
only  person  in  the  world  whom  he  really 
disliked.  She  and  her  dowry  of  three 
thousand  francs  had  been  dinofed  into  his 
ears  ever  since  he  could  remember,  until 
he  hated  the  very  mention  of  either. 

On  arriving  in  Florence,  he  proceeded 
directly  to  his  aunt's  house,  in  Via  Lam- 
bertesca.  In  paying  his  respects  to  his 
aunt,  whom  he  neither  liked  nor  dis- 
liked, he  would  be  obliged  to  salute  his 
cousin  Aquila  ;  but  then,  in  compensa- 
tion, there  was  Bina,  a  niece  of  his  aunt's, 
for  whom,  though  in  no  way  related  to 
him,  he  felt  a  more  than  cousinly  regard, 
though  he  dared  not  manifest  it. 

He  passed  through  the  city  gate  and 
along  the  Arno,  which,  swollen  with  the 
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spring  floods  and  surging  and  glancing 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  reanimated  his 
hope  of  a  fine  day's  sport. 

When  he  gained  his  aunt's  house,  the 
little  family  of  three  had  one  after  an- 
other finished  their  breakfast, — if  break- 
fast it  could  be  called,  that  hasty  swal- 
lowing of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  choking 
down  a  piece  of  bread.  His  aunt,  as 
ever,  was  lavish  in  her  greeting.  His 
cousin  Aquila,  decked  out  with  an  un- 
usual display  of  beads,  ribbons,  and  puifs 
for  the  occasion,  wore  her  accustomed 
air  of  conscious  merit,  and  her  salutation 
was  of  that  off-hand  sort  which  denotes 
undisputed  proprietorship. 

Beppi  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
more  detestable  than  now.  He  had 
often  said  to  himself  that  she  was  right- 
ly named  Aquila,  for  she  resembled  an 
eagle,  a  bird  of  prey,  with  her  long, 
hooked  nose,  narrow  face,  and  round 
eyes ;  but,  then,  who  ever  saw  a  cross- 
eyed bird  ?  When  she  talked  to  him, 
he  was  never  sure  that  she  was  looking 
at  him, — this  was  something  of  a  com- 
fort; but  then,  again,  at  other  times  he 
was  never  sure  that  she  was  not  looking 
at  him.  So,  this  cross  of  her  eyes  was  a 
serious  cross  to  him.  Rina,  however, 
was  present,  and  already  bent  over  her 
sewing  for  the  day ;  for  she  was  a 
seamstress  in  white  work.  It  was  her 
custom  to  stitch  from  morning  till  night, 
while  her  cousin  Aquila  amused  her- 
self doing  nothing  ;  for,  as  her  aunt  fre- 
quently told  her,  she  was  a  poor  girl, 
who  had  not  a  soldo  to  her  name,  while 
her  cousin,  with  a  dowry  of  three  thou- 
sand francs,  was  a  lady. 

Beppi  would  have  given  worlds  to 
address  the  poor  girl  cordially,  but  she 
scarcely  raised  her  eyes  on  his  entrance ; 
and,  then,  it  was  not  expected  that  he 
should  notice  Rina.     Rina  was  nobody. 

He  had,  however,  gained  sly  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her  unknown  to  her 
two  keepers ;  for  Rina,  being  nobody, 
was  not  subject  to  the  same  vigilance 
as  her  cousin.  She  was  permitted  to  go 
into  the  streets  alone.  This  was  a  fine 
thing  for  her  on  certain  market-days 
\irhen  she  would  be  sure  to  meet  Beppi 
in  the  square,  and  he  would  be  sure  to 


tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  her  only, 
and  that  he  wished  that  cross  -  eyed 
Aquila  in  the  shades,  with  her  three 
thousand  francs.  But  this  going  out 
alon6  had  also  its  disadvantages.  Many 
a  time  after  dark  Rina  was  obliged  to 
carry  home  her  work  to  the  shop  in 
Vigna  Nuova,  and  the  dashing  young 
officers  and  the  Florentine  signori,  see- 
ing that  she  was  only  a  poor  girl  of  the 
people,  would  whisper  in  her  ear,  clasp 
her  hand  in  passing,  or  frighten  her  with 
a  familiar  embrace,  at  which  she  dared 
not  cry  out,  as  it  would  have  been  the 
worse  for  her,  but  could  only  struggle 
to  free  herself,  while  hot  tears  of  shame 
and  indignation  blinded  her  eyes.  Bep- 
pi, however,  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
or  his  grudge  against  the  city  signori 
would  have  stung  him  on  to  some  fierce 
revenge.  He  only  saw  her  in  the  bright 
hours  of  the  day,  and  his  heart  was  then 
so  li2;ht  that  he  did  not  feel  the  weis;ht 
of  the  parcel  which  he  carried  for  her  to 
the  shop-door. 

The  pile  of  unfinished  work  in  her 
basket  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  would 
not  go  forth  to-day.  Perhaps  he  could 
give  her  a  hint  to  make  some  errand  for 
the  evening.  He  would  hope :  he  was 
coming  back  to  dine  at  six. 

He  swallowed  so  hastily  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  served  by  Aquila  that  the  tears 
were  still  in  his  eyes  when  he  uttered, 
"  A  rivederci^''  and  sallied  forth  into  the 
street,  ready  for  his  day's  sport. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day,  and  many  people 
were  abroad.  He  felt  cheerful  and  com- 
placent. He  caught  his  reflection  in  a 
shop-window.  He  did  not  look  amiss. 
He  was  in  holiday  attire,  radiant  in  pur- 
ple and  yellow  stripes  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  yellow  necktie,  the  broad  ends 
flapping  as  he  walked,  a  scarlet  sash 
around  his  waist,  and  a  short,  stiff 
feather  standing  erect  in  his  purple  felt 
hat.  He  saw  no  one  dressed  as  hand- 
somely as  himself.  These  city  people 
had  better  call  upon  the  good  saints,  for 
it  was  the  first  day  of  April,  and  Beppi 
Stefano  was  abroad.  It  would  go  hard 
with  him  if  he  did  not  catch  more  fish 
than  were  ever  before  netted  in  Floren- 
tine waters. 
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He  looked  about  him  for  victims. 
Everybody  seemed  minding  bis  own 
business.  How  should  he  begin  ?  He 
had  provided  himself  with  pins  and 
strips  of  paper  and  muslin  to  fasten  on 
some  luckless  passer-by,  for  this  was  the 
only  species  of  fraud  that  he  had  any 
idea  of.  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and 
produced  some  of  these  angler  -  imple- 
ments. 

A  priest  was  passing :  he  should  be 
the  first  bite.  He  nimbly  stepped  up 
behind  the  long  black  gown  ;  but  its 
owner  turned  and  looked  him  in  the 
face.  He  retired  ingloriously,  with  a 
feeling  of  painful  shyness.  He  would 
not  begin  just  yet :  sport,  like  wine, 
would  always  keep,  and  be  the  better 
for  it. 

As  he  stood  leaning  against  the  door- 
post of  the  omnibus-office,  making  idle 
observations,  he  observed  that  all  the 
omnibusses  of  a  certain  line  became  filled 
the  instant  they  stopped  in  the  square. 
He  would  see  what  was  the  excitement. 

On  inquiry,  he  learned  that  there  was 
on  exhibition  outside  the  Porta  San 
Frediano  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in 
the  shape  of  a  baby  with  three  legs, 
four  arms,  and  several  other  advantages 
over  its  species.  Truly  this  was  worth 
seeing.  He  would  go  at  once.  He 
pushed  his  way  through  the  ranks,  and, 
though  not  in  time  to  get  a  place  among 
the  inside  passengers,  whose  number  was 
limited  to  ten,  he  fortunately  found  a 
seat  on  top,  and  the  vehicle  rattled 
away. 

He  arrived  at  the  show-building, — a 
little  enclosure  like  a  sentry-box,  with  a 
curtain  before  the  entrance.  He  fell 
into  the  line  of  eager  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, paid  his  ten  centimes,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  mysterious  enclosure. 

There  was  literally  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  four  walls  of  the  little  box-like 
shelter,  which  was  open  at  the  back  for 
egress.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pass  out  with  the  others.  It  was  the 
1st  of  April.  No  one  thought  of  mur- 
muring. They  all  felt  that  they  had  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves.  They 
quietly  re-entered  the  omnibus,  and  for 
the  most  part  returned  to  the  square. 


Their  demeanor  revealed  nothing  of  the 
fraud  that  had  been  played  upon  them, 
and  the  vehicle  continued  for  hours  to 
profit  by  an  unusual  patronage. 

Beppi  was  not  alone  in  his  mortifica- 
tion, and  that  was  some  comfort.  It 
was  the  last  time  these  city  swindlers 
would  be  able  to  gull  him  ;  besides,  such 
a  trick  as  that  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded within  the  city  limits.  He  was 
heartily  glad  to  find  himself  once  more 
in  the  old  square;  but  somehow  his 
hilarity  of  an  hour  ago  had  died  out. 
This  would  not  do.  The  streets  were 
becoming  more  lively  every  minute: 
venders  were  lustily  crying  their  wares ; 
the  poor  little  mouse-colored  donkeys, 
mostly  head  and  ears,  were  tugging 
along  their  mammoth  loads ;  the  good 
dames  were  making  their  way  home 
from  market  with  their  bright  handker- 
chief-burdens of  material  for  a  good 
dinner ;  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the 
least  design  on  Beppi  Stefano.  He 
almost  wished  they  had,  for  this  isola- 
tion was  not  cheering. 

He  slowly  sauntered  along  until  he 
reached  Santa  Croce  Square.  A  boy 
was  drinking  at  the  fountain. 

"  Signore, "  called  out  the  child, 
"have  you  seen  the  shrimp  in  the  foun- 
tain?" 

Signore  was  a  soothing  title.  He  was 
not  always  addressed  in  this  respectful 
manner.  The  child  was  really  an  at- 
tractive little  boy,  and  Beppi  approached 
the  running  water. 

"  If  the  good  signer  will  fix  his  eye 
on  that," — indicating  a  long  stream  the 
size  of  his  forefinger, — "  he  will  soon  see 
the  shrimp,  for  they  have  been  coming 
now  and  then  all  day." 

Beppi  was  curious.  He  bent  forward 
to  make  an  observation,  when  suddenly, 
by  some  strange  diversion  of  the  stream, 
he  felt  himself  blinded  with  the  water 
spattered  in  his  face,  while  the  attractive 
little  boy  forthwith  disappeared  behind 
the  colossal  statue  of  Dante.  As  blinded 
as  he  was,  however,  he  saw  the  fish. 

This  was  too  much.  He  wiped  his 
face  and  wrung  out  the  ends  of  his 
yellow  tie,  and  walked  away,  uncom- 
fortably wet  down  his  back. 
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By  the  body  of  Bacchus !  he  would 
show  these  dogs  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
go  too  far. 

The  various  appetizing  odors  of  a 
restaurant  were  at  length  wafted  to  his 
nose.  He  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
was  hungry.  He  made  his  way  in 
among  the  little  round  tables,  now  for 
the  most  part  appropriated,  for  it  was 
about  noon.  Taking  a  seat,  he  ques- 
tioned a  waiter  regarding  several  deli- 
cacies, but  somehow  nothing  except 
spring  chicken  seemed  exactly  ready  to 
serve.  After  some  demur,  he  ordered 
this  dish,  although  he  considered  it  al- 
most too  extravagant  for  his  purse. 

It  came  before  him  roasted  to  a  nice 
tempting  brown,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  in  the  dark  corner  to  which  he 
had  been  ushered.  As  he  cut  off  a 
piece  of  the  breast,  however,  it  seemed 
strangely  tough  ;  but  perhaps  the  knife 
was  dull.  With  the  eagerness  of  a 
sharpened  appetite,  he  took  the  first 
mouthful. 

Santissimi  "Santi!  What  a  fright- 
ful sensation!  He  had  heard  of  the 
lockjaw :  was  this  terrible  malady  sud- 
denly come  upon  him  ?  His  teeth  were 
closed  upon  the  chicken ;  he  could  not 
move  them.  He  looked  about  him  in 
helpless  c'onsternation.  A  smile  was 
visible  on  every  countenance.  With  a 
violent  effort,  his  jaw  became  unlocked. 
The  piece  of  wax  was  ejected  upon  his 
plate. 

The  waiter  stepped  forward  and 
gravely  apologized  for  his  mistake.  He 
begged  the  signore  to  have  patience  ; 
but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  good- 
natured  laughter  on  every  side. 

Beppi  now  understood  that  fish  in- 
stead of  fowl  had  been  served. 

'■It  is  the  first  day  of  April ;  what 
would  you  have?"  was  remarked  for 
his  comfort. 

Should  he  fly  out  of  the  door  and  leave 
the  unsympathetic  company  ?  No  ;  he 
could  not  do  that ;  he  had  already  eaten 
some  of  the  bread  and  drunk  some  of 
the  wine.  He  would  brave  it  out.  He 
looked  about  him  and  smiled,  but  it  was 
not  a  cheerful  smile.  The  waiter,  how- 
ever, made  ample  amends  for  his  mistake 


by  serving  the  best  meal  that  Beppi  had 
eaten  in  many  a  day. 

When  he  had  finished  he  sallied  forth 
again  into  the  street,  smoothing  out  the 
ends  of  his  necktie  with  almost  the  com- 
placency of  the  morning.  After  all,  it 
was  not  so  bad,  this  first  day  of  April. 

The  first  person  he  chanced  to  meet 
was  a  respectable-looking  woman  with  a 
parcel  in  her  hand.  Why  not  try  some 
fraud  on  her  ?  He,  like  a  silly  fish,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught ;  it  was 
now  high  time  that  he  put  forth  his  net 
to  catch  others. 

"  Good-wife,"  he  said,  "  did  you  know 
that  your  handkerchief  was  falling  off?" 

"  Thanks,  signer  mio,"  she  replied, 
but  giving  no  attention  to  the  article 
alluded  to.  "It  is  a  pity  that  such  a 
handsome  gentleman  should  be  going 
about  with  no  crown  to  his  hat." 

The  hat  was  off  in  an  instant  and 
undergoing  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  Beppi' s 
eyes. 

That  was  all  she  wanted  :  she  chuckled 
to  herself  and  passed  on. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  Beppi's 
dinner  was  passing  off.  His  spirits  re- 
quired excitement.  He  hurried  back  to 
the  old  centre  of  the  city  to  begin  work 
in  earnest.  In  Por  San  Maria  he  saw 
on  a  gay-colored  curtain  hung  before  a 
door-way  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  for  this  day  only  might  for  the 
small  sum  of  five  centimes  behold  a 
wonderful  aquatic  mollusk. 

Now,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  either  mollusk  or  aquatic,  but  he  re- 
solved to  go  in  with  the  others  and  see 
for  himself.  He  was  conducted  the 
length  of  a  long  room,  in  which,  at  a 
sharp  turn,  he  found  himself  facing  a  full- 
length  figure  in  purple  and  gold  stripes. 

"  By  the  body  of  an  anchovy !  it  is 
Beppi  Stefano,"  he  said  to  himself,  with 
some  pride.  But  when  he  saw  in  large 
letters  over  the  mirror  the  words  "  April 
Fish,"  his  elevated  crest  suddenly  fell ; 
and  as  he  walked  on  in  the  departing 
train  out  of  another  door-way  that  led 
into  a  back  street,  his  shoulders  took  the 
same  droop  and  his  countenance  the 
same  dejected  expression  as  those  of  his 
companion  dupes. 
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His  patience  was  now  about  exhausted ; 
he  felt  angry, — an  uncommon  state  of 
mind  for  him. 

A  little  boy  was  passing  with  a  flask 
of  wine  in  his  arms.  Beppi  bethought 
him  of  the  boy  at  the  Santa  Croce 
fountain,  and  did  not  find  this  child  at- 
tractive. 

"  Hi !  you  rascal !"  he  cried  out, 
"  don't  you  see  that  your  wine  is  running 
out  of  the  bottom  of  your  flask  ?" 

The  child  stopped,  and  in  his  fright 
almost  dropped  his  burden.  He  trem- 
bled all  over  and  began  to  cry. 

Beppi  stepped  forward  and  told  him 
to  dry  his  eyes,  for  it  was  only  a  joke, 
and  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  day,  relating  various 
frauds  practised  upon  the  innocent,  but 
withholding  the  intelligence  that  he  had 
gained  his  wisdom  by  experience.  He 
succeeded  in  calling  a  smile  into  the 
child's  face,  and  sent  him  on  his  way  the 
richer  by  half  a  franc,  for  this  poor 
foolish  Beppi  had  the  best  heart  in  the 
world. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
he  did  not  feel  that  it  had  been  a  great 
success.  He  was  tired  of  the  streets 
and  of  the  people.  Dejectedly  he  made 
his  way  to  Via  Lambertesca.  His  aunt 
was  effusive;  Aquila,  more  hateful  in 
his  eyes  than  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness, 
was  affectionate ;  and  Rina  would  not 
look  up  from  her  work  until  they  went 
to  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  not  an  every-day 
affair.  No  pains  had  been  spared  in  its 
preparation.  They  did  not  always  dine 
sumptuously,  for,  as  Aquila's  mother 
pointedly  remarked,  one  cannot  save  a 
dowry  of  three  thousand  francs  and 
seem  as  rich  as  a  monastejry,  and  dine 
like  a  priest  every  day. 

Indeed,  Aquila's  mother  prided  her- 
self as  much  on  her  economy  in  the 
saving  of  the  dowry  as  on  the  dowry 
itself.  She  had  not  only  saved,  but  she 
had  materially  aided  her  departed  hus- 
band in  gaining  that  little  fortune.  She 
had  been  able  to  teach  him  in  his  busi- 
ness of  vending  wood  and  charcoal  many 
a  little  trick,  and  had  herself  even 
packed  the  wood   in  certain  cross-yvise 


positions  for  retailing,  whereby  one 
hundred  baskets  bought  yielded  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  sold. 

Every  dish  that  made  its  appearance 
upon  the  table  was  urged  upon  Beppi. 
He  thought  of  his  mid-day  meal,  and 
was  almost  inclined  to  be  cautious  what 
he  ate.  He  really  found  the  potatoes 
quite  waxy,  but  that  was  nothing  un- 
usual, and  only  resulted  from  their  hav- 
ing been  left  in  the  water  to  keep  warm 
a  half-hour  after  they  were  cooked. 

Aquila  and  her  mother  questioned  our 
hero  regarding  his  day's  exploits.  He 
was  not  prolific  of  answers.  Somehow, 
nearly  all  he  seemed  to  remember  was 
that  he  had  fooled  a  young  fellow  about 
a  flask  of  wine. 

The  two  women  laughed  immoderately, 
but  Rina  raised  her  soft  dark  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  curiously  without  a  smile. 

How  could  he  gain  a  word  with  her 
to  induce  her  to  venture  forth  to  meet 
him  ?  His  opportunity  seemed  at  hand. 
His  aunt  suddenly  left  the  table,  ex- 
claiming that  she  had  told  that  vagabond 
of  a  girl  never  to  put  the  fritters  on  a 
green  plate  ;  and  from  the  cries  and  blows 
that  followed  in  the  kitchen  it  was  clear 
that  the  poor  maid-of-all-work  was  having 
her  ears  boxed  soundly.  His  aunt  would 
not  immediately  relinquish  this  congenial 
occupation.     Now  was  his  chance. 

He  made  a  movement  that  attracted 
Rina's  attention.  Aquila's  head  was 
bent  over  her  plate,  and  she  was  rapidly 
making  way  with  her  favorite  dish, — 
fritters  of  calves'  brain  and  of  pumpkin- 
blossoms. 

"  I  shall  start  home  in  about  an  hour," 
said  Beppi  to  Rina  in  a  low  voice,  "  and 
shall  stop  on  the  old  bridge  to  have 
a  smoke." 

Aquila  suddenly  became  aware  that 
Beppi  was  talking,  and  not  to  her.  She 
planted  an  elbow  on  the  table,  and,  with 
the  steam  from  a  fritter  upon  her  up- 
raised fork  wreathing  among  the  pile 
of  puffs  on  the  top  of  her  head,  became 
all  ears.  She  might  also  have  been 
looking  at  him  ;  he  was  not  sure ;  but 
that  Rina's  eyes  twinkled  with  mischief 
he  was  quite  certain. 

His  aunt  at  that  moment  returned; 
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no  more  could  be  said.  His  spirits  sank, 
and  did  not  revive  during  the  meal,  al- 
though his  aunt  descanted  at  length 
upon  the  advantages  of  a  wife  with  a 
good  dowry. 

After  dinner  he  made  bold  to  step  up 
beside  Rina  as  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Meet  me  on  the  old  bridge !"  he 
whispered  entreatingly. 

Rina  had  just  time  to  answer,  "  Yes," 
when  her  aunt  stepped  forward  to  know 
if  anybody  spoke. 

Beppi  was  elate.  The  trials  of  the 
day  faded  from  his  mind.  He  could  not 
too  soon  be  on  his  way  and  rid  himself 
of  that  hateful  Aquila. 

The  moon  had  risen  when  he  gained 
the  Arno.  The  enchanting  view  from 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  on  either  side, 
illumined  with  a  mild  radiance,  could 
not  but  soothe  even  this  impatient  lover. 
He  leaned  against  the  parapet  and  gave 
himself  up  to  delightful  anticipations. 
To-night  as  never  before  he  would  press 
his  suit.  He  would  urge  Rina  to  let 
their  attachment  become  known.  He 
was  now  willing  to  brave  everything  for 
a  chance  of  gaining  her.  He  knew  that 
she  loved  him,  although  she  now  and 
then  tormented  him  with  a  spice  of 
coquetry.  He  longed  for  the  sweet 
interview.  The  minutes  were  becoming 
tedious.  He  walked  to  and  fro  to  re- 
lieve his  ardent  impatience.  As  he  was 
returning  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
he  saw  a  figure  standing  near  the  wall. 
It  was  Rina ;  he  recognized  her  dark 
striped  shawl.     He  hastened  to  the  spot. 

"  Dearest !  my  soul !  my  life  !"  he 
said,  clasping  her  hands. 

Her  face  was  covered  with  a  thick 
veil.     She  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

He  was  entranced  with  this  new  shy- 
ness. He  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  a 
close  embrace.  The  veiled  face  rested 
against  his  own.  "  Rina,  soul  of  my 
soul !"  he  murmured. 

In  his  ecstasy  he  pulled  aside  the 
veil.  "  Dio  santo .'"  He  fell  back 
against  the  parapet  and  groaned.  It 
was  Aquila's  face  he  beheld  in  the 
laoonlight!  It  was  Aquila's  form  he 
had  been  embracing; ! 


A  ringing  laugh  fell  upon  his  ears. 
Another  figure  stepped  forth  from  the 
shadow.  "  Patience,  good  Beppi,"  cried 
out  a  silvery  voice :  "  it  is  the  first  day 
of  April." 

For  a  moment  he  was  petrified.  He 
was  speechless.  He  glanced  from  Rina's 
bright  face  to  the  rage-distorted  hideous- 
ness  of  Aquila's  ever-hateful  counte- 
nance. The  blood  surged  to  his  brain. 
He  was  going  mad.  With  one  leap  he 
was  over  the  parapet  and  down  in  the 
rushinsr  waters  of  the  swollen  Arno. 

The  two  girls  rent  the  air  with  screams. 
They  went  flying  off  the  bridge  down 
along  the  river,  crying  for  aid. 

A  guardia  made  his  appearance,  then 
a  soldier,  then  a  boatman,  then  a  crowd 
of  people  from  every  direction. 

The  conscience-stricken  Rina  tried  to 
spring  into  the  river,  but  a  woman  held 
her  back.  Was  no  one  going  to  his 
rescue  ? 

The  guardia  assured  her  that  the  lad 
was  all  right  and  swimming  along  bravely. 
His  head  was  now  visible  moving  on 
with  the  rapid  flow  of  the  river.  He 
approached  the  bridge  of  Santa  Trinita ; 
he  passed  under  one  of  its  arches.  The 
crowd  on  the  bank  kept  pace  with  him. 
He  gained  the  long  flight  of  steps  be- 
yond the  bridge.  He  rose  out  of  the 
water  and  threw  himself  exhausted  upon 
the  stones. 

The  crowd  cheered  him  lustily  ;  their 
hravi  rang  loud  upon  the  night-air. 

Rina  fainted  and  was  carried  into  a 
shop.  Aquila  headed  the  little  band 
that  bore  the  April  Fish  from  the 
water  to  Via  Lambertesca. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
pict the  rage  of  the  richly-dowered 
Aquila  and  her  mother  at  the  revela- 
tions of  this  first  day  of  April.  As 
for  Beppi,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever. 
Rina  was  forbidden  his  chamber,  for 
it  had  been  discovered  that  she  was 
somebody,  even  without  a  dowry  of  three 
thousand  francs. 

When  farmer  Stefano  a1ld  his  good 
wife  arrived  the  next  morning  they  were 
as  amazed  at  the  turn  of  affairs  as 
grieved  at  their  son's  illness.  They 
expostulated  with  him,  but  in  vain.     He 
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threatened  never  to  rise  again  from  his 
bed  if  Rina  could  not  be  his.  In- 
deed, as  the  days  passed  on,  his  wan  face 
seemed  to  verify  his  determination ;  and 
the  affectionate  parents,  in  their  idolatry 
of  him,  at  last  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
sent, though  they  did  not  promise  not  to 
torment  Rina  every  day   with   various 


changes  rung  upon  the  loss  of  the  three 
thousand  francs  dowry. 

Rina,  however,  was  sufficiently  sub- 
dued to  promise  anything  Beppi  de- 
manded of  her,  even  that  she  would 
never  ask  him  to  bring  her  into  Florence 
on  the  first  day  of  April. 

M.  J.  Barnett. 


THE    PROPHECY. 

THOSE  who  have  looked  upon  the  dead  have  seen 
A  faint  prophetic  glory  in  the  face, 
As  if  a  light  were  breaking,  warm,  serene, 
Upon  their  vision  in  some  unknown  place. 

So  now  upon  the  ashen  clouds  there  came 

A  delicate  suffusion,  deepening  slow. 
Till  through  a  silver  rift  a  tender  flame 

Poured  a  pale  radiance  on  the  crusted  snow. 

And  far  o'er  many  a  bleak  and  haggard  mile 
Of  drifted  glen  and  desolate  white  plain 

The  splendor  hovered,  like  a  tranquil  smile 
On  wan  lips  rigid  with  their  last  cold  pain. 

It  was  a  revelation  :  the  keen  air 

Seemed  misted  with  a  rain  of  luminous  gold. 
And  in  the  hazel  copse  and  hedge-rows  bare 

I  looked  to  see  the  first  green  buds  unfold. 


&* 


And  suddenly  the  mute  midwinter  gloom 

Seemed  musical  with  insect-murmuring, 
And  phantom  odors  of  the  cherry-bloom 

Woke  in  my  heart  the  ecstasy  of  spring. 

The  glory  passed  ;  again  on  field  and  hill 

Relentless  winter  frowned  in  darkest  mood, 
And  through  the  ice-bound  valleys,  rising  shrill. 

The  wind  wrung  bitter  moanings  from  the  wood. 

But  I  had  caught  the  gracious  prophecy 

Of  April  hasting  from  her  southern  bowers, 

And  felt  beneath  the  melancholy  sky 
The  tender  benediction  of  the  flowers. 

Charles  L.  Hildreth. 
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A  GERMAN  named  Alexandre 
Weill  has  recently  published  in 
Paris  a  volume  of  "  Souvenirs  intimes" 
of  Heine,  in  which  he  aspires  to  fill,  in 
some  measure,  a  position  like  that  of 
Johnson's  biographer.  A  Boswell  must 
write  about  Johnson,  and  not  about  Bos- 
well, if  he  would  get  the  world  to  listen. 
Faithful,  minute  records  of  the  great 
man  may  suffice  to  keep  alive  the  little 
man's  memory.  Had  M.  Alexander 
Weill  understood  this,  his  name  might 
live  as  long  as  Heinrich  Heine's,  for  he 
claims  to  have  been  during  more  than 
fifteen  years  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
Heine.  After  reading  what  M.  Weill 
has  to  say,  we  can  but  lament  that  a  bet- 
ter Boswell  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  Heine's  confidences,  because 
it  seems  wholly  improbable  that  during 
the  fifteen  best  years  of  his  life  the 
author  of  "  Atta  Troll"  and  of  the 
"  Romancero"  should  not  have  said  many 
witty  and  characteristic  things  which  M. 
Weill  has  not  recorded.  In  place  of 
these,  M.  Weill  has  given  us  his  own 
views  concerning  politics,  virtue,  reli- 
gion, and  immortality.  These  are  very 
profound,  while  the  facts  which  he  con- 
descendingly scatters  through  his  pages 
are  mostly  of  a  kind  that  would  have 
been  noted  only  by  a  superficial  ob- 
server. It  may  be  admitted  by  way 
of  excuse  that  Heine  was  not  a  man 
whose  private  life  will  bear  close  in- 
spection without  subtracting  from  what- 
ever personal  esteem  his  works  may 
have  gained  for  him.  He  carried  his 
bitterness  and  his  Satanic  mockery  into 
all  his  relations.  He  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  devoid  of  genuine  sin- 
cerity. Keenly  observant,  he  uttered 
many  brilliant  truths ;  he  ridiculed 
many  follies ;  but  he  knew  not  where  to 
stop.  His  writings  in  the  long  run  are 
as  unwholesome  as  a  diet  of  pickles 
would  be. 

A  brilliant  but  undisciplined  life  was 
that  of  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Louis 


Philippe.  George  Sand,  De  Musset, 
Heine,  Balzac,  Merimee,  and  other  wri- 
ters of  the  Romantic  school  showed 
scarcely  more  regard  for  the  laws  of 
morality  than  for  literary  traditions  and 
conventionalities.  To  this  society  Alex- 
andre Weill  went  in  1837,  carrying  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  -Heine  from 
Gutzkow.  He  found  the  poet's  lodg- 
ing very  simply  furnished,  without 
carpet,  upholstery,  or  mirrors.  A  table 
and  some  chairs  and  a  curtainless  bed 
made  up  the  furniture  of  the  bed- 
room, with  some  statuettes,  an  old  sofa, 
a  writing-desk,  and  a  heap  of  papers. 
A  portrait  of  Mathilde — whom  Heine 
had  not  then  married  —  hung  in  the 
parlor.  Mathilde,  who  disliked  Ger- 
mans, received  Weill  coldly.  Heine  was 
more  cordial. 

"  You  have  no  need  of  introduction," 
said  he.  "  You  have  been  taken  for  me, 
and  you  must  have  a  devilish  lot  of 
brains, — for  I  haven't  read  any  of  your 
letters." 

Before  they  parted,  Heine  said, — 

"  You  may  come  to  see  me  every  day ; 
you  may  ask  me  to  breakfast  when  you 
wish  ;  but  never  ask  me  for  money.  In 
the  first  place,  like  the  peasants  whom 
Henry  IV.  asked  for  cannon,  I  shall  tell 
you  that  I  haven't  any, — that  I  have 
noisy  debts  and  silent  relatives ;  and, 
then,  I  don't  want  to  lose  you  as  a 
friend." 

The  friendship  thus  rooted  grew  for 
fifteen  years.  Weill  states  that  during 
most  of  this  time  he  was  as  familiar  with 
Mathilde  as  with  Heine,  although  she 
was  the  cause  of  the  final  separation  of 
the  two  friends.  This  woman,  who  had 
captivated  the  foremost  German  poet  of 
the  day,  was  physically  beautiful,  but 
intellectually  empty.  Her  charms  were 
entirely  of  the  flesh.  For  twenty  years 
she  lived  with  him,  first  as  mistress, 
then  as  wife,  without  understanding  his 
genius  or  even  trying  to  do  so.  She 
was  a  child  in  temper, — obtuse,  fiery, 
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and  selfish.  Her  feverish  ways  amused 
Heine,  who  often  ridiculed  them,  al- 
though he  allowed  no  one  else  to  dis- 
parage her.  They  lived  an  insincere, 
unwholesome,  loveless  life.  What  re- 
spect, for  instance,  can  we  feel  for  a  man 
who  betrays  such  meanness  as  Heine 
disclosed  in  killing  Mathilde's  pet  bird  ? 
She  was  more  attached  to  her  paroquet 
than  even  to  him.  He  was  jealous.  "  I 
am  going  to  poison  it,"  he  said  to  Weill ; 
"  but  for  heaven's  sake  say  nothing  to 
her,  or  I  should  be  lost  in  her  mind 
forever."  Weill  bought  the  deadly 
parsley,  which  Heine  gave  to  the  bird. 
Then  the  two  men  waited  for  Mathilde 
to  come  in.  Finding  her  paroquet 
dead,  "  she  uttered  a  terrible  cry, — a 
real  cry  from  the  heart ;"  then  swoon- 
ing, as  if  she  were  alone,  "  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  and  me,  she  rolled  on 
the  floor,  sobbing  and  crying,  '  Here  I 
am  alone  in  the  world  !' 

"  We  burst  out  laughing. 

"  '  What !'  exclaimed  Heine,  '  am  I 
then  nothing  to  you  ?' 

"  Then  she  got  up  abruptly,  and,  as- 
suming the  air  of  Alice  before  Bertram, 
she  said  to  him,  '  Nothing  !  nothing  ! 
nothing !'  " 

She  never  knew  who  killed  the  bird, 
and  Heine  soon  bought  her  another, 
which  did  not,  however,  take  the  place 
of  her  lost  pet. 

On  her  side,  Mathilde  was  extravagant 
and  dishonest.  Her  vanity  led  her  to 
practise  deceit,  which  Heine  perceived, 
although  he  pretended  to  be  blind  to  it. 
The  money  he  gave  her  for  the  house- 
hold she  would  spend  upon  bonnets  and 
other  articles  of  dress.  Toward  his 
friends  she  frequently  showed  gross 
rudeness.  Meyerbeer,  having  been  in- 
sulted by  her,  never  again  visited  the 
house.  On  one  occasion,  a  certain  Dr. 
Wertheimer  jokingly  told  Heine  that  he 
was  not  properly  cared  for.  Mathilde 
took  the  matter  seriously,  and  quickly 
sent  the  doctor  down-stairs  with  a  black 
eye.  Weill  himself  narrowly  escaped  a 
broken  head  from  a  platter  which  she 
threw  at  him  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  a  din- 
ner-party. Yet,  although  she  was  thrice 
as  strong  as  her  husband,  she  let  him 


beat  her,  which  he  did  like  a  coal- 
heaver.  Both  seemed  to  look  upon  the 
punishment  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  My 
wife  needs  another  beating,"  Heine  used 
to  say  to  Weill,  who  thus  describes  the 
process : 

"  Beating-day  was  generally  Monday. 
On  that  day  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  me.  He  pulled  down  the  little 
shades  of  the  windows,  and  with  his 
two  poor  fists  he  struck  Mathilde's 
two  beautiful  shoulders,  exclaiming, 
'  This  is  what  I  do  to  you  for  such  and 
such  a  misdeed,  for  this  or  that  speech.' 
She,  three  or  four  times  as  strong  as  he, 
— she,  who  could  have  pounded  him 
and  reduced  him  to  a  powder  (for  she 
was  proud  of  her  strength), — did  not 
budge,  but  allowed  herself  to  be  beaten, 
sniffling  and  crying,  '  To  think  of  a  man 
beating  his  wife !'  All  this  without 
raising  a  finger  against  him.  .  .  .  Heine 
kept  on  striking  harder  and  harder,  al- 
most shouting  with  laughter.  Suddenly 
she  would  fall  on  the  floor,  uttering  a 
howl  like  a  tigress,  and,  dragging  her 
husband  by  the  feet, — which  were  his 
weak  spot, — she  threw  him  down  and 
rolled  with  him  over  the  mat,  still  sob- 
bing and  shrieking.  After  rolling  and 
rolling,  covered  with  dust,  they  became 
reconciled,  and  the  price  of  peace  was 
always  a  bonnet  or  a  shawl  or  a  man- 
tilla." 

Conduct  like  this  was  undignified ; 
but  it  did  not  reveal  the  complete  lack 
of  self-respect  which  this  couple  must 
be  charged  with.  Mathilde  was  faithful 
to  Heine,  but  he  ceased  to  be  a  libertine 
only  when  premature  paralysis  put  an 
end  to  his  excesses.  Yet  she,  although 
quite  cognizant  of  his  infidelity,  calmly 
allowed  him  to  bring  her  rivals  to  her 
dinner-table.  Sometimes,  when  Heine 
was  passing  the  evening  with  one  of  his 
conquests,  his  wife  and  Weill  would  fol- 
low and  surprise  him  either  at  the  opera 
or  at  a  cafe.  Even  then  Mathilde  was 
not  incensed,  nor  was  Heine  ashamed. 

The  poet  spent  about  twenty -five 
thousand  francs  a  year, — a  sum  which 
largely  exceeded  his  income.  Money  he 
must  have  to  satisfy  his  extravagant 
habits,  and  the  means  he  took  to  raise 
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it  were  not  always  above  suspicion.  He 
sold  his  pen  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
for  many  years  was  Louis  Philippe. 

"  I  must  attack  M.  Guizot  in  the 
Augsburg  '  Gazette'  to-morrow,"  Heine 
remarked  to  Weill  in  1846,  "  otherwise 
he  would  think  that  I  had  sold  my- 
self." 

"  What !  sold  ?"  asked  Weill,  till  then 
ignorant  of  the  bai'gain.  "  He  pays  you, 
then,  to  be  attacked  ?" 

"  Not  precisely,"  answered  Heine. 
"  I  have  a  pension  from  Louis  Philippe. 
The  king  knows  German,  and  reads  my 
writings.  But  neither  Guizot  nor  Mole 
nor  Thiers  knows  a  word  of  German, 
and  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  the  king  to 
see  me  make  his  eulogy  whilst  clawing 
his  ministers.  I  get  six  thousand  francs. 
It  is  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  have  not  sold 
— I  have  surrendered — myself.  I  do 
not  write  a  line  contrary  to  my  feeling 
and  opinion.  I  am  constitutional.  I 
am  not  precisely  either  republican  or 
monarchist.  I  am  for  liberty.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nothing  durable,  as  govern- 
ment, but  a  republic  governed  by  mon- 
archists, or  a  monarchy  governed  by 
republicans.  .  .  .  Before  getting  the 
six  thousand  francs,  I  praised  all  the 
statesmen  in  Paris.  Since  I  have  been 
pensioned  I  am  afraid  to  say  a  word  in 
their  favor,  for  fear  it  should  be  scented 
that  I  am  sold." 

Heine  had  extremely  rich  relations, 
who  might  easily  have  allowed  him  a 
suflScient  sum  to  keep  him  from  prosti- 
tuting his  talents,  although  a  large  for- 
tune would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to 
gratify  his  and  Mathilde's  spendthrift 
tastes.  His  uncle  Solomon  died  leaving 
thirty  million  francs  to  his  son  Charles, 
who,  dying  without  children,  left  sixty- 
seven  millions.  Heine  had  expected 
much  from  this  relation.  "I  shall  get 
at  least  a  million,"  he  gayly  remarked 
one  day,  as  he  sipped  his  Sauterne,  while 
Mathilde  was  drinking  champagne  and 
Weill  was  singing.  But,  when  the 
Hamburg  banker's  will  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  to 
Heine  only  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
H^ine,  upon  hearing  this  news,  fell  rigid- 
ly on  the  floor  and  burst  into  tears  of 


despair.  From  that  hour  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  his  terrible  disease. 

Without  doubt,  old  Solomon  might 
have  been  more  generous.  Perhaps  he 
knew  that  Heine  was  too  insincere  and 
too  ungrateful  to  make  it  pleasant  to 
give  to  him.  No  obligation  was  deep 
enough  to  stop  the  poet's  tongue.  He 
would  cut  his  best  friend  with  his  in- 
imitably keen  satire,  rather  than  miss 
a  brilliant  thrust.  Meyerbeer  once  gave 
him  a  thousand  francs  when  he  was  in 
sore  straits ;  but  this  did  not  hinder 
Heine,  within  less  than  a  year,  from 
writing  a  bitter  and  unnecessary  attack 
upon  the  composer  because  he  had 
failed  to  send  Mathilde  two  passes  for 
front  seats  at  an  operatic  performance. 

Heine  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  bereft 
of  moral  sense.  So  flippantly  does  he 
jest  upon  the  gravest  subjects  which 
concern  mankind  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  he  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  infinite  pathos  and  depth  of  life. 
Weill  reports  several  conversations  upon 
religion.  They  are  keen,  epigrammatic, 
and  brilliant,  never  wise  or  profound. 
His  sallies  of  wit  sparkle  on  the  surface 
of  the  solemnest  themes,  as  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice  stretching  over  an  unfathomable 
chasm  might  glitter  in  the  sunshine. 

Although  Heine,  born  a  Jew,  was 
baptized  a  Christian,  his  Christianity 
was  only  skin-deep.  Self-interest  dic- 
tated his  apostasy.  He  admired  the 
character  of  Moses  more  than  any  other 
in  the  Bible.  ''  The  Christians,"  he  re- 
marked to  Weill,  "  have  only  become 
humane  since  the  Benaissance  and  Befor- 
mation.  A  Protestant  is  a  Catholic  who 
quits  trinitarian  idolatry  to  go  toward 
Jewish  monotheism.  The  Jew,  in  his 
turn,  must  go  the  other  half  of  the  way. 
So  I  became  a  Protestant.  I  have  en- 
tered the  fortress  to  be  the  better  able 
to  demolish  it.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  destroy  the  Jewish  bastions,  so  that 
both  may  reunite  on  the  common  field 
of  liberty." 

"  Let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,"  he 
said  at  another  time,  when  the  conversa- 
tion concerned  Moses  and  the  Israelitish 
captivity,  "  that  the  Pharaohs  were  very 
kindly.     They  only  required  the  Jews 
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to  make  their  bricks  for  them ;  the 
Christians  have  always  required  them  to 
make  their  gold." 

The  best  chapter  in  Weill's  book  is 
that  in  which  he  describes  a  breakfast 
given  by  him  to  Balzac,  Sue,  and  Heine. 
This  strange  party  met  on  a  certain  day 
in  the  year  1847  at  Weill's  quarters, 
No.  14  Rue  du  Cadran, — now  No.  50 
Rue  St.-Sauveur.  Sue  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  and  the  strongest 
literary  advocate  of  socialism  ;  Balzac, 
also,  had  risen  so  high  that  his  country- 
men could  give  him  no  fresh  token  of 
admiration ;  while  Heine,  ever  since 
Goethe's  death,  had  been  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  German  literature. 
Weill  enjoyed  a  small  reputation  as  a 
forcible  newspaper  correspondent  and  as 
a  friend  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Parisian  celebrities.  During  the  break- 
fast the  conversation  touched  neither 
literature,  nor  poetry,  nor  journalism, 
Dor  the  Academy  ;  but  for  three  hours 
it  circled  about  politics.  Republican- 
ism, monarchism,  socialism,  Fourierism, 
and  communism  were  alternately  dis- 
cussed. Balzac  maintained  that  "  the 
so-called  new  is  false, — quite  chimer- 
ical ;"  while  Sue  asserted  that  "  it  is  the 
republic  which  is  old,  and  monarchy 
which  is  new." 

"  I  would  accept  the  republic,"  re- 
plied Balzac  ;  "  but  what  I  do  not  accept 
are  the  social,  inevitable,  and  forced 
consequences.  It  is  my  turn  to  say  to 
you  that  socialism,  which  believes  itself 
new,  is  an  old  parricide.  It  has  always 
killed  the  republic,  its  mother,  and  lib- 
erty, its  sister.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle 
between  grace  and  liberty,  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  between  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Thomas,  between  Abelard  and  St. 
Bernard,  between  Luther  and  Mlinzer." 

"  You  are  treading  on  my  domain," 
here  Heine  broke  in.  "  You  have  no 
need  to  say  between  Luther  and  Mlin- 
zer :  you  might  say  between  Luther 
and  Luther,  between  Miinzer  and  Mtin- 
zer.  Every  German,  even  Hahnemann, 
contains  in  himself  all  the  opposite  sys- 
tems. There  has  never  been,  there  will 
never  be,  a  united  German.  National 
unity,  if  it  ever  establish  itself  in  Ger- 


many, will  only  last  by  force  and  vio- 
lence,— never  in  the  name  of  reason ; 
for  at  noon  the  Germans  refute,  in  gen- 
eral, the  philosophy  they  invented  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

Balzac  and  Sue,  however,  continued 
their  discussion  in  all  seriousness.  The 
author  of  "  Eugenie  Grandet"  tried  to 
convince  the  author  of  "  The  Wandering 
Jew"  of  the  fallacy  of  socialism. 

Every  now  and  then  Heine  interrupt- 
ed them  with  a  remark  in  which  wit  so 
nearly  bordered  on  sarcasm  that  the  nov- 
elists might  have  been  excused  for  sus- 
pecting him  of  ridicule.  Thus,  Balzac 
cited  historical  instances  to  prove  that 
common  ownership  of  land  has  been 
known  in  all  ages  ;  and  Heine  thrust  in 
his  word,  more  pungent  than  pertinent. 
"  Permit  one  observation,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  noticed  that  Lycurgus  and  Solon, 
after  having  established  a  republic  at 
home,  made  off  to  foreign  parts.  Moses 
did  better :  he  gave  a  republic  to  a  land 
in  which  he  never  set  foot." 

"  I  am  aware  that  my  friend  Sue," 
Balzac  continued,  unperturbed,  "  to  es- 
cape being  a  Communist,  has  clutched 
Fourierism.  But  the  people,  logical  to 
a  terrible  degree,  do  not  understand 
shades  and  formulas.  Since  power  is 
elective,  they  demand  that  property  be 
equally  elective." 

"  And  America  ?"  exclaimed  Sue. 

"  America,"  replied  Balzac,  "  has  four 
million  slaves,  working  and  not  voting. 
If  ever  these  slaves  control  the  majority 
of  votes,  they  will  choose  a  man  who 
will  give  them  the  partition  of  land,  or 
at  least  the  profit  which  the  middle-men 
make  on  their  labor."  Balzac  then 
went  on  to  point  out  how  Fourierism 
must  lead  to  polygamy,  and  this  to 
slavery.  "It  is  impossible  to  admit," 
he  said,  with  emphasis,  "  that  a  sensible 
man  can  be  sincerely  a  communist.  If 
ever  the  republic  comes  back  in  France, 
I  prophesy  not  a  single  Robespierre 
against  the  Babeufs,  but  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  for  a  true  republican  ought  to  be 
a  thousand  times  more  severe  than  a 
monarchist  against  communism,  which 
is  the  most  direct  and  violent  enemy  of 
democracy." 
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As  the  debate  waxed  warm,  Heine 
poured  out  a  glass  of  champagne  and 
handed  it  to  Sue,  who  had  grown  elo- 
quent, although  usually  apathetic. 

"  You  have  given  us  some  of  your  best 
vintage,"  said  Heine  ;  "  now  taste  mine." 

Balzac  caught  the  simile  and  elabor- 
ated it :  "  Sue  has  poured  out  for  us 
only  foam.  It  frisks  and  sparkles  and 
glistens,  but  it  evaporates  and  grows 
volatile  in  the  air  of  criticism.  ...  I 
no  longer  remember,"  he  added,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  argument,  "  what  philoso- 
pher it  is  that  compares  truths  revealed 
by  history  to  onion-peelings  :  each  layer 
of  onion  which  disappears  discloses  a 
skin  all  fresh  and  young  ;  but  it  is  still 
onion." 

"  And  it  draws  our  tears  all  the 
same,"  Heine  playfully  interposed. 

'*  The  real  truth  is,"  Balzac  went  on 
to  say,  "  that  a  large  majority  of  man- 
kind is  not  happy,  and  does  not  know 
how  fo  be  so,  except  when  forced  and 
compelled  by  the  strong, — the  potent 
in  intellect  and  will.  Absolute  liberty 
never  was  and  never  will  be  other  than 
absolute  anarchy." 

Sue,  who  was  about  to  rise,  it  being 
already  late,  exclaimed,  "  But  what  is 
the  opinion  of  our  friend  Heine?" 

"  In  my  quality  of  German,"  the 
latter  replied,  "  I  have  several.  But,  to 
sum  them  up,  here  is  my  opinion.  I 
warn  you,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  Deluge. 
Shall  I?" 

"Go  back!"  said  Balzac;  "it  will 
be  easy  for  you :  you  need  only  leap  on 
Pegasus." 

"  I  have  remarked,"  Heine  then  pro- 
ceeded, "  that  the  day  of  twenty-four 
hours  is  composed  of  day  and  night. 
The  day  alone,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
it  might  be,  would  have  great  incon- 
veniences. Likewise  night  without  day. 
I  have  also  remarked  that — here  I  am 
at  the  Deluge — to  have  a  child  there 
must  be  a  man  and  a  woman,  above  all 
a  woman.  Still  two  contrasts,  which 
are  united  sometimes  with  a  certain  har- 
mony. I  have  remarked,  besides,  that 
to  conduct  a  matter  of  business  well 
needs  a  fool  and  a  clever  man.  Some 
one  has  told  me — I  think  it  was  Berlioz, 


for  Meyerbeer  is  angry  at  me — that  two 
discords  always  produce  a  harmony,  and 
that  perfect  accord  is  composed  of  a 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth, — a  mystery 
which  cabalists  applied  to  love.  I  have 
even  been  assured  that  there  exists  a 
gamut  of  colors.  In  short,  whatever 
endures,  whatever  gives  pleasure,  is  a 
combination  of  contrasts.  I  think, 
therefore,  my  friends,  that  it  is  the  same 
with  a  republic  and  monarchy.  We 
must  have  not  one  or  the  other,  but  one 
and  the  other  at  the  same  time,  both 
united.  As  much  as  they  are  discord- 
ant, so  much  they  together  produce  a 
perfect  accord.  We  must  have,  there- 
fore, either  a  republic  governed  by  mon- 
archists, or  a  monarchy  governed  by 
republicans.  I  have  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  irrefutable  arguments 
to  submit  to  you  in  support  of  my  thesis, 
which^  has  but  one  fault, — it  looks  like 
eclecticism.  I  stop.  I  have  a  wife,  or, 
rather,  it  is  my  wife  who  has  me.  She 
will  never  believe  that  I  am  out  break- 
fasting with  geniuses.  I  must  go  home, 
and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  there.  We  will  proclaim  the 
republic.  Balzac  shall  be  president  of 
it.  Sue  secretary-general.  I — I  will  sing 
your  glory  in  German  verses,  for  the 
French  would  never  allow  a  romancer  to 
have  political  genius.  Meyerbeer  shall 
set  them  to  music,  and  little  Weill,  with 
his  tenor  voice,  shall  sing  them," 

The  party  broke  up,  and  the  three 
illustrious  men  never  met  again.  Soon 
afterward  Heine  was  attacked  by  that 
terrible  spinal  disease  which  for  seven 
years  kept  him  imprisoned  in  his  cham- 
ber, all  dead  except  his  brain  and  his 
power  of  sufiering.  At  the  outset  he 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  could  see 
out  of  the  other  only  by  raising  the  lid 
with  his  hand.  A  few  of  his  friends 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  his  affliction  : 
among  them  were  Berlioz  the  composer, 
and  Buloz,  the  editor  of  the  "  Ilevue  des 
Deux  Mondes."  Weill  quarrelled  with 
Mathilde,  and  never  returned  to  the 
house  of  torment  in  the  Rue  d'Amster- 
dam.  Heine's  life  dragged  on  until 
February,  1856. 

William  R.  Thayer. 
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Customs  and  Traditions  of  Easter. 


THE  celebration  of  Easter  in  the 
United  States  is  now  an  established 
practice.  New  England  was  the  last 
section  to  adopt  a  festival  upon  which 
the  settlers  of  Puritan  Massachusetts 
looked  with  particular  abhorrence.  All 
this  is  changed,  and  in  a  general  way  the 
cities  are  setting  the  fashion  to  the  coun- 
try with  such  heartiness  as  to  indicate 
that  before  long  the  festivities  of  Easter 
will  invade  every  village  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the 
States,  like  Virginia  and  Louisiana, 
have  always  kept  Easter  after  a  fashion, 
and  so  have  certain  denominations,  like 
the  Catholics,  the  Anglicans,  and  the 
Lutherans.  But  fifty  years  ago  these 
denominations  were  neither  strong  nor 
popular  in  this  country,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Virginia  and  Louisiana  upon  the 
manners  of  the  American  people  was 
not  as  great  as  it,  perhaps,  deserved  to 
be.  Nobody  knows  why  Easter  has  of 
late  become  popular ;  but  nobody  re- 
grets the  fact,  except  possibly  a  small 
group  of  Puritans,  to  whom  the  found- 
ers of  New  England  are  a  model  of 
conduct  and  belief. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  the  exact 
time  when  Easter  began  to  commend 
itself  to  many  people  and  many  Churches 
that  had  looked  upon  the  Christian 
festival  as  a  Catholic  or  quasi- Catholic 
error.  It  appears  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  Presbyterians  began  to 
preach  Easter  sermons  and  to  adorn 
their  churches  with  Easter  flowers.  These 
churches  seem  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  to  them  by  their  sister  societies. 
It  had  been  customary  to  embellish  the 
sanctuary  with  flowers,  and  the  war- 
period  made  it  natural  for  many  people 
to  remember  with  special  fervor  the 
Christian  lesson  of  the  resurrection. 
The  movement  thus  begun  was  aided  by 
the  season  in  which  the  older  Churches 
celebrated  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
while  all  nature  proclaimed  the  revival 


of  spring,  its  flowers  and  its  hopes. 
Even  now,  however,  it  is  in  the  cities 
rather  than  in  the  country  that  Easter 
is  most  generally  celebrated. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  polite  so- 
ciety and  the  Churches  have  entered 
upon  a  quiet  agreement  to  make  Easter 
a  marked  day.  When  Lent  begins, 
society  gives  up  dancing-parties,  and  all 
ladies,  who  choose,  may  rest  from  their 
social  labors.  This  period  of  compara- 
tive quiet  ends  on  Easter-day.  On  that 
day  the  spring  season  of  society  begins, 
and  young  women  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  their  spring  bonnets.  Milliners, 
caterers,  dress-makers,  and  flower-dealers 
understand  this  law  of  the  social  world, 
and  latterly  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  Easter  cards  have  developed 
a  taste  both  novel  and  popular.  Indeed, 
American  Easter  cards  have  fairly  out- 
stripped the  English  article ;  and  the 
American  consumption  of  these  pretty 
commodities  exceeds  that  of  England. 

In  our  churches  Easter  is  marked  by 
a  special  abundance  of  pretty  flowers,  a 
certain  preference  being  apparently  given 
to  red  and  white.  On  no  Sunday  is  the 
attendance  in  our  American  churches 
quite  as  general  as  on  Easter.  The 
French  have  a  phrase — /aire  ses  Pdques, 
— do  one's  Easter  duty — which  might 
almost  apply  to  our  young  people,  very 
few  of  whom  fail  to  attend  some  church 
at  Easter,  if  only  to  admire  the  flower- 
displays,  or  to  hear  the  music  which  is 
discoursed  in  all  well  -  appointed  city 
churches.  And  where  Easter  is  at  all 
recognized  in  the  pulpit,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  timely  allusions  to  the 
dead  of  the  year.  This  remembrance 
is  natural,  and  may  possibly  give  our 
American  Easter  a  certain  memorial 
character  which  it  lacks  in  Europe. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  in  America,  its  society 
and  its  churches,  is  somewhat  tentative. 
The  day  is  honored ;  the  mode  of  honor- 
ing it  difi"ers  with  the  circumstances. 
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Students  of  contemporary  folk-lore 
would  do  well  to  collect  specific  infor- 
mation on  the  manner  in  which  Easter 
is  celebrated  throughout  this  country. 
It  would  appear  that  our  American 
Easter  festivities  and  customs  differ  de- 
cidedly from  those  found  in  Europe 
and  noticed  by  the  foreign  students  of 
folk-lore.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
not  be  difl&cult  to  show  that  our  simple 
ways  are  a  direct  continuation  of  man- 
ners and  customs  many  of  which  can 
be  traced  to  countries  and  periods  far 
remote.  Some  of  them  originated, 
perhaps,  in  Jewish  or  pagan  countries, 
but  have  been  spiritualized  by  the  Chris- 
tian reliiiion, — itself  of  Oriental  origin. 

Where  people  now  give  Easter  cards, 
it  was  once  customary  to  give  Easter 
eggs.  These  latter  are  used  in  this 
country,  but  far  more  in  England. 
Easter  eggs  are  still  the  fashion  in  Paris, 
where  it  is  customary  to  imitate  them  in 
expensive  materials  carefully  wrought, 
while  the  Germans  frequently  combine 
the  Easter  eggs  and  the  hare.  Ameri- 
can taste  shrinks  from  costly  presents, 
save  among  people  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  a  present  does  not  impose  a 
financial  obligation.  A  similar  feeling 
prevails  in  England.  In  France  it  is 
not  unusual  to  give  away  Easter  eggs 
made  of  silver.  French  Easter  eggs 
are  chiefly  red  and  gilt ;  in  Germany 
yellow  is  preferred ;  and 
tions  of  rural  England  it 
to  ornament  Easter  eggs  quite  elabor- 
ately. There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
ornaments  and  convenience  led  to  the 
adoption  of  cards,  though  many  of  these 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  eggs 
save  ornamentation. 

But  where  did  the  Easter  eggs  come 
from  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  prescribed 
for  Lent  a  very  rigid  fast,  which  led 
people  to  indemnify  themselves  on 
Easter  by  eating  eggs  and  other  good 
things.  This  explanation  is  not  suffi- 
cient, because,  as  a  rule,  eggs  are  al- 
lowed in  Lent  by  the  most  rigid  bishops, 
and  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  Easter 
egg  consists  in  the  ornamentation. 
Moreover,  the  Easter  egg,  or  something 


in  some  por- 
is  customary 
quite 


like  it,  can  be  traced  to  countries  in 
which  the  Christian  religion  has  no  in- 
fluence over  popular  customs.  In  Persia, 
for  instance,  eggs  are  used  very  much  as 
the  people  of  rural  England  use  Easter 
eggs,  and  in  the  reliu;ion  of  ancient 
Persia  eggs  seem  to  be  a  symbol  of 
many  things.  For  the  present,  then, 
our  Easter  cards  may  be  traced  gene- 
alogically to  Easter  eggs,  and  these  to 
the  sacred  records  of  ancient  Persia. 

Easter-flowers  have  no  such  antiquity. 
The  love  of  flowers  is  modern,  and  the 
popular  custom  of  placing  bouquets  in 
our  churches  is  very  recent.  The  Eng- 
lish language,  however,  used  the  word 
Easter-flowers  long  before  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  any  in  the  churches  on 
the  day  of  the  resurrection.  The  term 
Easter-flowers,  or  pass-flowers, — the  lat- 
ter a  corruption  of  pasque-flowers, — was 
applied  to  the  anemone  and  other  flowers 
found  about  Easter -time.  This  term 
has  not  become  popular  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  word  Easter-flowers  is 
applied  chiefly  to  those  sold  at  Easter- 
time  for  use  in  churches.  In  this  sense 
the  word  Easter-flowers  has  been  made 
to  cover  a  great  variety  of  plants  specially 
grown  in  hot-houses  for  use  at  Easter. 
The  trade  in  these  flowers  has  assumed 
vast  proportions  in  nearly  all  our  cities. 

A  few  of  our  immigrants  still  cling 
to  certain  Easter  superstitions.  But 
these  have  no  general  interest,  and  are 
likely  to  die  out.  It  is  far  more  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  American  name 
for  Easter  is  Saxon,  although  our  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Scandinavian  citizens 
cling  to  the  Semitic  word,  derived  from 
the  Aramaic  pesach^  which  means  "  to 
pass  by,"  and  has  been  translated  into 
passover.  In  England  the  Semitic 
term,  amply  explained  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  appears  in  words  like  pass- 
flower,  pass-lamb,  and  pace-,  past-,  or 
paste-eggs.  Wycliff'e  called  the  pass- 
over  "fase,"  and  a  diary  of  the  sixteenth 
century  speaks  of  Peace  and  !2uill, 
where  Easter  and  Yule,  or  Christmas, 
are  meant.  The  Saxon  word  Easter  is 
usually  derived  from  Ostara,  the  name 
of  a  goddess  of  spring,  mentioned  by  the 
Venerable  Bede.    But  this  seems  doubt- 
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ful,  especially  when  an  eminent  student 
of  language  is  disposed  to  consider  Ostara 
identical  with  the  Latin  word  auster. 
All  nations,  except  the  German  and 
English,  call  Easter  by  its  Semitic  name, 
and  so  does  Bishop  Ulfilas,  who  trans- 
lated the  Bible  for  the  Goths  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  English 
New  Testament  has  retained  the  pagan 
word  Easter  in  Acts  xii.  4. 

The  time  for  celebrating  Easter  is  the 
same  for  all  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  was  adopted  in  opposition  to  the 
Jews.  The  records  of  the  Nicaean 
Council  of  A.D.  325  show  that  this 
opposition  was  most  acute.  The  very 
call  for  the  council  breathed  hostility 
against  the  Jews  and  those  Christians 
who  celebrated  Easter  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  kept  passover.  These 
Christians  were  called  Quartodecima- 
nians,  because  they  celebrated  Easter  on 
the  14th  day  of  Nisan,  the  first  month 
of  the  Jewish  year.  But  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Quartodecimanians  of  Asia 
was  more  zealous  than  intelligent ;  for 
the  artificial  day  chosen  for  Easter  fell 
occasionally,  as  in  1825,  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  Jewish  Nisan,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  while  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Jews,  adopted,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  time 
by  lunations.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  these  lunations  do  not  tally  with 
the  facts  of  astronomy.  The  result  is 
that  Easter  calculations  are  so  extra- 
ordinarily difl&cult  as  to  lead  to  occa- 
sional mistakes,  like  that  of  1818,  when 
Easter  was  kept  on  the  wrong  day. 
Easter  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
ecclesiastical  full  moon,  not  the  real 
moon,  which  is  to  appear  after  an  eccle- 
siastical—  not  the  real  —  equinox  of 
spring.  The  calculation  involves  also 
an  artificial  solar  cycle,  and  other  quaint 
computations,  usually  found  at  the  be- 
ginning of  church  almanacs.  When 
the  right  day  for  Easter  is  finally  found, 
it  determines  a  long  series  of  ecclesiastical 
days,  beginning  this  year  with  February 
10  and  ending  with  Trinity  Sunday  on 
June  8.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
here  the  golden  number,  the  epact,  the 
solar   cycle,  the    Boman   indiction,  the 


Dominical  letter,  and  the  Julian  period. 
As  a  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
for  the  years  1801  to  1899  the  following 
calculation  will  determine  Easter.  Di- 
vide the  year  by  19,  and  call  the  re- 
mainder a;  divide  the  year  by  4,  and 
call  the  remainder  b;  divide  the  year 
,by  7,  and  call  the  remainder  c;  divide 
19  a  plus  23  by  30,  and  call  the  re- 
mainder d ;  finally,  divide  2  b  plus  4  c 
plus  6  d  plus  4  by  7,  and  call  the  re- 
mainder e.  Easter  will  fall  on  March 
22  plus  d  plus  e,  except  when  d  plus  e 
exceeds  9,  in  which  case  Easter  will  fall 
on  April  d  plus  e  minus  9.  This  is  a 
simplification  of  the  Easter  calculations. 

America  is,  fortunately,  free  from  the 
cruelty  and  persecution  to  which  the 
European  Jews  used  to  be  subjected  at 
Easter-time.  These  cruelties  still  exist 
in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe, 
and  in  the  folk-lore  records  of  England. 
But  America  has  not  been  saved  from 
the  effects  of  the  Easter  controversies 
which  have  divided  modern  theology  into 
two  hostile  camps.  The  Tiibingen 
school  of  destructive  critics,  latterly 
represented  by  Strauss,  Renan,  and 
Kuenen,  found  that  the  story  of  the 
resurrection,  as  told  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  called  the  synoptics,  did  not 
tally  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  It  was 
largely  on  this  ground  that  the  incisive 
critics  rejected  John's  Gospel  as  unhis- 
torical  and  spurious.  This  controversy 
is  still  pending,  and  may  possibly  im- 
press later  ages  as  fair-minded  people  of 
the  present  time  are  impressed  by  the 
Easter  controversies  which  raged  in  the 
second  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era 
and  led  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Western 
Church  over  the  Asiatic  Christians.  It 
is  probably  due  to  the  Church  of  Gaul 
and  the  Bishop  of  Borne  that  we  celebrate 
Easter  on  a  Sunday ;  that  we  celebrate 
it  on  a  variable  day  is  due  to  the  cal- 
endar of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  indirectly 
to  the  laws  of  Moses. 

Thus,  our  name  for  Easter  reminds  us 
of  the  pagan  Saxons,  who  used  to  live 
in  Northern  Germany  and  who  invaded 
England  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Our  time  for  Easter  takes 
us  back  to  the  childhood  of  astronomy. 
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and  to  remote  controversies.  Our  Eas- 
ter cards  remind  us  of  a  symbolism 
which  originated  in  Persia  long  befoi'e 
it  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  The  Easter  customs  of  Europe 
have  a  similar  origin,  and  are  more 
numerous  than  ours,  though  traces  of 
some  are  still  extant  among  our  immi- 
grants. Some  of  these  customs  fully 
justify  the  violent  prejudice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans  and  other  Protestants 
airainst  the  celebration  of  Easter.  The 
early  Clmrcli  made  Easter  the  model 
for  all  Sunday  observances,  and  in  that 
way  there  arose  many  Sunday  usages 
to  which  the  Puritans,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Calvinists,  and  the  Meth- 
odists objected  quite  properly.  In  the 
early  Church  Sunday  was  a  day  of  joy, 
worship,  leisure,  and  social  pleasure. 
The  abuses  of  Sunday  arose  during  the 
Middle  Age,  and  it  was  to  these  that 
the  reformed  Churches  objected. 

The  Easter  joys  of  the  Middle  Age 
were  often  grotesque,  and  helped  to 
brino:  on  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It 
was  customary  at  one  time  to  eat  the 
Easter  lamb  in  a  Roman  basilica,  and 
during  the  Dark  Ages  it  was  common 
for  the  clergy  to  relate  absurd  Easter 
tales  in  the  pulpit  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  risus  Paschalis,  or  Easter 
smiles  of  the  broadest  kind.  The  Rus- 
sians still  retain  the  Easter  kiss.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  some  monks 
and  clerics  used  to  have  regular  games 
of  ball  in  the  church,  and  purely  pagan 
traditions  were  appropriated,  if  not  sanc- 
tified, by  tlie  Church,  to  make  the  day 
impressive.  The  Easter  dance  of  the 
sun,  an  optical  illusion,  was  explained 
in  a  German  pulpit  as  a  miracle ;  water 
or  dew  gathered  on  Easter  morning  was 
pronounced  a  cosmetic ;  and  both  super- 
stitions still  survive  in  England,  where 
the  story  of  the  Easter  dance  has  led  to 
the  "  three  lifts."  In  imitation  of  the 
Bun,  supposed  to  rise  on  Easter  morning 
in  three  leaps,  the  men  in  some  English 
villages  used  to  lift  or  heave  the  women 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  the  women  re- 
turned the  compliment  on  Easter  Tues- 
day, the  victim  being  lifted  three  times, 
and  then  let  oflf  for  a  consideration. 
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The  United  States  and  Scotland  are 
probably  the  only  countries  in  which  the 
celebration  of  Easter  is  confined  to  one 
day.  In  England  and  Ireland,  Easter 
Monday  is  a  holiday,  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  following  day  is 
usually  a  popular  holiday.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  century  the  Eas- 
ter festivities  lasted  until  Wednesday; 
in  the  year  1094  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance limited  the  Easter  observances  to 
three  days.  These  prolonged  celebra- 
tions again  point  to  a  Jewish  precedent, 
and  so  do  the  tansy  cakes  mentioned  by 
Pepys  and  later  writers.  Even  the 
Easter  tapers  have  been  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  Jewish  precedent.  But  they 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  gospel 
story  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  fact 
that  the  latter  was  celebrated  before 
daybreak.  In  luxurious  Constantinople 
these  tapers  were  enlarged  into  pillars  of 
wax.  The  German  Easter  fires,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  clearly  pagan,  as  they 
are  always  lighted  on  mountains  or  hill- 
tops, and  tally  well  with  the  outlook 
which  the  Northern  barbarians,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  used  to  send  out  for 
discovering  the  first  traces  of  the  rising 
sun  after  the  darkness  of  winter.  The 
Easter  hare  of  German  folk-lore  may 
be  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  have  passover-lambs,  or,  indeed, 
anything  typically  Jewish. 

These  relics  of  pagan  antiquity  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  while  the  central 
fact  of  the  Christian  Easter-day  seems 
to  remain  and  exercise  a  never-failing 
power  over  the  heart  and  imagination  of 
mankind.  Many  nations  and  many  re- 
ligions have  some  belief  in  immortality ; 
the  Gospels  are  unique  in  recording  the 
resurrection  of  Him  after  whom  all 
Christendom  is  named.  No  wonder  the 
early  Christians  made  Easter  the  princi- 
pal holiday  of  the  year ;  no  wonder  a 
modern  woman,  to  whom  folk-lore  was 
probably  unknown,  could  sing, — 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  morn, 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wings 

To  nations  yet  unborn, 

C.  W.  E. 
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Need  of  a  Telephonic  Vocabulary. 
There  has  already  been  felt  in  cer- 
tain quarters  a  want  which  will  be  more 
widely  appreciated  with  the  progress  of 
modern  science.  This  is  the  need  of 
an  increased  vocabulary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  telephone.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  telegraph  had 
familiarized  us  with  the  idea  of  imme- 
diate communication  at  long  distances, 
the  telephone  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  a  world  not  quite  prepared  to  receive 
it.  After  all,  the  telegraph  was  not 
available  for  conversation.  Its  use  was 
confined  to  business  matters  or  to  com- 
munications of  a  more  than  social  im- 
portance. We  were  accustomed  to  learn 
of  illness  or  accident  by  telegraph. 
Even  now  there  are  people  who  find  it 
impossible  to  disassociate  the  idea  of 
calamity  from  a  uniformed  boy  with  a 
buff  envelope,  and  who  sign  their  name 
with  a  careful  trepidation  which  seems 
to  imply,  in  some  vague  way,  that  this 
signature  may  be  their  last.  Besides,  a 
telegram  passes  through  so  many  hands, 
and  is  ticked  out  in  such  an  impersonal 
manner,  that  one  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  the  utterance  of  a  friend.  There  is 
no  need  of  anything  but,  at  most,  an 
impersonal  reply.  But  a  telephone  en- 
ables one  to  talk  freely,  as  in  a  friend's 
very  presence,  but,  unfortunately,  with- 
out the  free-masonry  of  face  answering 
unto  face.  How  serious  a  difference 
this  makes,  is  felt  only  by  one  who  uses 
the  instrument  but  occasionally.  We 
say  only  by  such,  because  with  those 
who  make  constant  use  of  a  telephone 
the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  be- 
comes  blunted ;  they  insensibly  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  differences  and 
forget  the  difficulties.  But  by  one 
whose  traditions  are  still  undisturbed, 
who  would  fain  appear  well  through  a 
telephone,  keep  up,  perhaps,  his  little 
reputation  for  being  entertaining  and 
appreciative,  the  want  of  suitable  tele- 
phonic symbols  and  code  of  convention- 
alities is  painfully  felt.  There  is,  for 
such  a  conscientious  mind,  a  constant 
struggle  to  adjust  relations  between  those 
who  overhear  the  conversation  at  his 
end,    and    the   person  listening   at   the 


other.  The  necessity  for  strained  at- 
tention renders  this  impossible.  He  is 
conscious  that  his  own  one-sided  conver- 
sation has  the  air  of  an  absurdity,  and 
the  result  is  a  feeling  of  great  discom- 
fort. To  begin  with,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  conveying  a  smile  through  a 
telephone.  For  "  the  '  little  language'  of 
a  look,  a  tone,  a  tune,  a  touch,"  as  Miss 
Phelps  has  it,  there  are  no  telephonic 
terms.  Even  after  one  has  passed  the 
first  stage  of  a  novice,  who  feels  that  if 
one  is  to  talk  through  a  telephone  one 
must  say  something  clever,  one  is  ap- 
palled by  the  baldness  of  communication, 
the  lack  of  anything  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gestion. The  telegraph  has  a  language 
of  its  own,  and  we  employ  interpreters. 
We  have  dashed  into  the  use  of  the 
telephone  with  our  mother-tongue,  and 
it  refuses  to  become  part  of  a  mechan- 
ism, however  ingenious.  But,  to  leave 
the  general  for  the  particular,  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate  that  there  have  not 
been  supplied  technicalities  for  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  of  communi- 
cation. None  are  provided,  and  peo- 
ple have  drifted  into — what?  "Hal- 
loo!" and  "Good-by!"  The  first  is 
sometimes  elevated  into  "  Who  is  it?"  or 
Yankeeized  into  "  Well?"  or  even  soft- 
ened into  "  How  do  you  do?"  But  the 
word  of  the  masses  is  still  "  Halloo !" 
Whether  a  grocer,  a  statesman,  or  a 
lover  be  addressed,  still  this  graceful 
formula. 

But  far  worse  is  the  use  of  "  good- 
by."  Are  the  sacred  associations  of  that 
word  to  be  as  nothing  in  our  ears  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  the  march  of 
modern  improvement?  Is  this  word — 
which  trembling  lips  and  sobbing  breaths 
have  found  so  hard  to  utter  from  time 
immemorial — to  be  employed  to  let  the 
baker  know  that  one  loaf  of  bread  is 
enough,  and  that  we  are  to  give  no 
order  for  cake  ?  What  pictures  of  bro- 
ken -  hearted  partings !  of  long,  sad 
good-bys !  of  Burns  and  his  Nancy ! 
of  countless  others  with  their  "  Good- 
by,  sweetheart,  good-by  !"  Or,  even  if 
it  be  said  in  a  lighter  mood,  as  a  mere 
wish  for  a  pleasant  hour,  or  a  simple 
"  Good  luck  to  you  !"  or  a  mere  conven- 
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tionality,  it  is  fiir  above  the'  "  Go,  now, 
about  your  business,  I  am  going  about 
mine  !"  which  is  what  is,  after  all,  its 
meaning  through  the  telephone. 

Rob  it  of  all  sentiment  we  never 
could,  however  lightly  we  murmured  it, 
till  we  closed  our  negotiations  for  canned 
tomatoes  with  "  Good-by  !"  Why  not 
use  a  word  from  another  language, 
whose  cabalistic  sound  should  catch  the 
popular  fancy  ?  Or  let  us  cry  "  Hold  !" 
or  '•  Enough  !"  Or  let  us  invent  a  word 
that  shall  have  no  other  meaning.  But 
it  is  too  late,  I  fear,  for  concerted  action 
on  this  point.  Perhaps  the  desecration 
of  our  "  Good-by !"  has  become  too 
firmly  a  part  of  public  life.  It  is  some- 
thing; that,  must  be  left  to  sensibilities 
not  yet  callous,  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
individual  effort.  A.  E. 

Child   Fetich-Worship. 

The  paper  upon  "  Children's  Fan- 
cies," in  a  recent  number  of  Lippin- 
COTt's,  reminds  me  of  an  experience 
of  my  own  childhood,  and  of  a  sort 
of  fetich-worship  which  was  a  regu-' 
lar  institution  in  our  nursery,  though 
known  only  to  my  elder  brother,  my 
next  younger  sister,  and  myself.  How 
the  thing  grew  up  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  explain.  My  memory  runs  not  back 
to  the  time  when  Pete,  Joe,  and  their 
two  bears  were  not  the  object  of  a  very 
real  though  fitful  cultus  amonii;  us. 
Though  very  merry,  we  were  extremely 
thoughtful  children,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  in  our  religious  and  ortho- 
dox homes,  where  we  drew  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism almost  with  our  mother's  milk, 
not  only  thoughts  of  God,  of  heaven 
and  hell,  of  conscience  and  duty,  but 
speculations  on  such  high  topics  as  free 
will  and  foreordination, — topics  which 
puzzled  Adam  and  the  archangel,  but 
by  some  process  of  childish  logic  were 
perfectly  simple  to  us, — were  a  part 
of  our  mental  furniture  from  our  very 
babyhood.  That  this  should  be  the 
case  was  not,  in  that  day  and  among 
people  of  our  creed,  at  all  surprising ; 
bit  that  children  at  once  so  bright 
and    so    well    taught   should    be    such 


thorough  little  fetich  -  worshippers  as 
we  certainly  were,  is,  it  appears  to  me, 
rather  an  anomalous  circumstance.  Pete 
and  Joe  were  two  wholly  imaginary 
negroes,  who  lived  up  in  the  sky, — by 
no  means  in  heaven,  for  they  were  any- 
thing but  fit  company  for  angels,  but 
somewhere  among  the  clouds,  the  mo- 
tions of  which  they  superintended. 
Thunder  was  the  growling  of  their 
familiars,  two  brown  bears,  whom  we 
saw  so  vividly  by  the  eye  of  faith  that  I 
can  recall  them  quite  distinctly  at  this 
moment.  I  don't  remember  that  we 
pretended  to  account  for  the  lightning: 
that  by  itself  seemed  a  very  beautiful 
and  perfectly  innocuous  manifestation ; 
but  the  thunder  was  something  very 
terrible,  and  only  occurred  when  some 
one  or  other  of  us  had  told  a  lie.  I 
suppose  that  every  peal  which  resounded 
through  our  nursery  in  those  eight  or 
ten  years  when  we  lived  there  was  an 
occasion  of  such  terrified  searchings  of 
heart  and  such  abject  repentance  as  few 
grown  people  can  conceive  of.  For  our 
consciences  were  altogether  too  well 
trained  for  us  not  to  have  a  general  feel- 
ing of  heinous  guilt  even  when  no  par- 
ticular instance  of  offending  could  be 
recalled.  We  knew — or  supposed  we 
knew — that  thunder  could  kill,  and  we 
believed  that  it  ought  to  kill  us,  and 
might  indeed  do  so  at  any  moment. 
And  therefore  a  thunder-storm  was  al- 
ways a  time  of  wild  and  ungovernable 
terror,  attributed  by  our  elders  to  ex- 
cessive nervousness  of  temperament,  but 
in  reality  due  entirely  to  sensitive  con- 
sciences acted  upon  by  our  peculiar  and 
quite  original  system  of  belief. 

No  words  can  describe  the  utter 
hatred  and  loathing  which  mingled  with 
the  abject  fear  with  which  we  regarded 
these  mysterious  beings  who  had  come 
unbidden  into  our  pantheon.  Our  great 
deliirht  was  in  wreakiniz;  our  venireance 
upon  them  in  the  early  winter  evenings, 
when  by  the  nursery  fircliiiht  our  shad- 
ows danced  upon  the  wall  and  were  by 
us  personified  as  Pete  and  Joe.  Though 
we  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were 
our  own  shadows,  yet  to  us  they  became 
entirely  that  which  we  chose  to  fancy 
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them ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrills  of  almost  fiendish  joy  which  used 
to  sweep  over  me  as  I  belabored  my  own 
shadow  with  my  little  clinched  fists, 
kicking  it,  spitting  upon  it,  and  generally 
maltreating  it.  At  times  I  would  for- 
sake it  to  join  in  a  general  onslaught 
upon  some  other  shadow, — my  sister's 
or  my  brother's,-^and  then  the  whole 
party  would  rush  again  upon  mine,  with 
an  outburst  of  wrath  and  vengeance 
which  would  have  annihilated  anything 
but  a  shadow.  Though  we  were  so 
horribly  in  earnest  through  it  all,  I  re- 
member that  there  was  a  grim  sense  of 
humor  pervading  the  whole  performance. 
We  perceived,  and  were  in  a  sense 
amused  by,  the  utter  folly  and  futility 
of  it  all.  At  times  we  would  seem  to 
be  only  half  in  earnest,  running  round 
and  round  the  room  in  a  pretended 
chase  after  a  shadow,  overtaking  it  at 
last  when  nearly  exhausted,  and  calling 
to  one  another,  "  Here,  I've  caught  him  ! 
Come  hold  him  while  I  get  a  rope  to  tie 


him  with  !"  And  then,  when,  of  course, 
the  shadow  moved  away,  the  frantic 
cries  of  "  He's  running  away  !  Come 
help  me  hold  him !"  would  recall  us, 
and  a  general  rush  of  the  whole  nursery, 
down  to  the  very  baby,  would  ensue, 
until  Pete  or  Joe  was  overtaken  and 
soundly  pummelled. 

Looking  back  on  this  time  over  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  remembering  that 
during  all  this  period  of  our  history  we 
were  extremely  and,  I  believe,  thor- 
oughly conscientious,  thoughtful,  duty- 
loving,  and  God-fearing  children,  I  try 
in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  lines  of 
experience  and  make  them  in  any  de- 
gree harmonize  or  fit  into  one  another. 
Certainly,  no  two  sets  of  children  who 
ever  lived  were  more  utterly  unlike  and 
incompatible  with  one  another  than  we 
were  with  ourselves  in  our  attitude  to- 
ward God  and  the  Christian  faith,  and 
in  our  worship  and  hatred  of  those  ut- 
terly ridiculous  and  preposterous  fetiches, 
Pete  and  Joe.  L.  s.  H. 
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"  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton."  By  his  Son. 
Vol.  I.     New  York :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  whose  biography 
should  have  been  judiciously  written, 
with  an  accurate  sense  of  the  true  pro- 
portions of  the  various  incidents  in  his 
career  and  an  effort  to  concentrate  the 
interest  upon  those  special  epochs  in 
which  his  powers  found  their  fitting  op- 
portunity and  made  their  mark  upon  the 
age.  Thus  it  seems  a  little  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  given  the  task  of 
supplementing  his  autobiography  to  his 
son,  who  has  carried  out  his  father's 
injunctions  to  the  letter,  and  withheld 
nothing  which  might  be  supposed  to 
illustrate  his  "  works  by  his  life  and  his 
life  by  his  works."  By  performing  the 
pleasing  and  pious  duty  of  telling  every- 
thing   that    could    be  told,  the  present 


Lord  Lytton  apparently  believes  that  the 
reader  will  know  everything  concerning 
his  subject  that  can  be  known.  The  actual 
result  is  that,  although  an  acre  of  canvas 
is  to  be  carefully  painted  over,  the  figure 
of  the  great  romancer  himself  is  almost 
utterly  submerged  in  the  vague,  diffused, 
and  unimportant  details  of  the  picture. 
The  autobiography  is  so  naive  that  we 
are  ready  to  humor  the  writer  when  we 
perceive  that  he  is  carried  away  by  his' 
own  emotions  and  fails  to  distinguish  the 
ideality  of  his  youthful  recollections  from 
the  actual  every-day  facts  which  encom- 
passed him.  But  the  autobiography  was 
sufficient :  one  is  willing  to  take  for  grant- 
ed the  fact  that  genius  must  soar,  but  the 
first  inefi*ectual  flappings  of  the  half- 
fledged  wings  are  unedifying.  Thus  the 
''illustrative"  chapters  are  altogether  su- 
perfluous, adding  nothing  to  our  idea  of 
their  subject,  and  diluting  in  a  sea  of 
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endless  twaddle  any  clear  impression 
Bulwer's  own  reminiscences  may  have 
given  us. 

Difficult  although  it  is  to  separate 
what  seems  definite  and  real  about 
Bulwer  as  a  child  from  his  pleasing  and 
inspiring  ilhisions  concerning  himself,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  sensitive,  preco- 
cious, and  imaginative  lad,  with  a  strong 
bent  toward  whatever  roused  his  emo- 
tions of  awe,  wonder,  and  admiration. 
An  irresistible  self-consciousness  made 
him  long  to  invest  his  own  career  with  a 
romantic  and  ideal  character,  and  unim- 
portant events,  which,  no  matter  how 
touching  and  momentous  they  may  seem 
at  the  time,  soon  become  with  most  of  us 
merged  in  the  wider  import  and  deeper 
meanings  of  real  life,  never  lost  their 
hold  upon  his  imagination.  Whether 
Bulwer  would  have  taken  himself  so 
seriously  if  he  had  had  the  usual  public- 
school  education  of  an  English  boy  re- 
mains a  matter  for  speculation.  All  his 
home-training  and  much  of  his  school- 
life  served  to  foster  his  somewhat  morbid 
characteristics  and  to  hinder  him  from 
gaining  a  clear  vision  of  the  world  about 
him.  We  should  ourselves  venture  to  sur- 
mise that  with  a  sensible  and  every-day 
sort  of  bringing  up  he  would  not  have 
spelled  Sublime,  Beautiful,  and  True  with 
capitals.  He  published  a  book  of  poems 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Avas  regarded  as 
a  "  youthful  prodigy."  "  I  was  tall  and 
manly  for  my  age,"  he  writes,  "prodigal 
of  talk,  full  of  high  spirits,  gay  to  over- 
flowing, ready  alike  in  verse  and  compli- 
ment. Women  smiled  on  the  young 
poet.  Invitations  showered  upon  me. 
My  mother  yielded  to  the  flattery  so 
sweet  to  a  mother's  heart;  and,  whilst 
little  more  than  a  child  in  years,  I  was 
introduced  into  the  Avorld  as  a  young 
man.  Dinners,  routs,  and  balls  diverted 
me  from  serious  study.  I  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  and  amongst  the 
last  to  leave  the  ball-room  by  the  light  of 
dawn.  The  middle-aged  ladies  took  me 
home  in  their  carriages,  for  I  was  but  a 
boy.  The  young  ones  did  not  disdain  me 
as  a  partner,  for  I  was  almost  a  man." 
Here  was  the  preparation  for  "  Pel  ham," 
which  was  in  a  few  years  to  delight  the 
world  ;  while  a  year  later  came  an  equal- 
ly precocious  love-episode,  which  also  had 
its  imperishable  effect  upon  him.  "  When 
that  tragedy  was  over,"  he  declares,  "  I 
felt  myhelf  changed  for  life.  Henceforth 
melancholy  became  an  essential  part  of 
my  being  ;  henceforth  I  contracted  the 
disposition  to  be  be  alone  and  to  brood." 


Out  of  this  youthful  romantic  folly  he 
was  roused  by  the  worthier  interests  and 
competitions  of  university  life  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  belonged  to  the  "  Union" 
and  gained  considerable  success  as  a 
speaker.  Twice  Macaulay  came  down 
from  London  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
"I  remember  well  walking  with  him, 
Praed,  Ord,  and  some  others  of  the  set, 
along  the  College  Gardens,  listening  with 
wonder  to  that  full  and  opulent  converse, 
startled  by  knowledge  so  various,  mem- 
ory so  prodigious.  That  walk  left  me  in 
a  fever  of  emulation.  I  shut  myself  up 
for  many  days  in  intense  study,  striving 
to  grasp  at  an  equal  knowledge :  the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  me 
to  sleep."  Many  points  of  similarity  to 
the  career  of  Byron  are  naturally  suggest- 
ed by  Bulwer's,  and  there  may  liave  been 
something  more  than  coincidence  in  his 
pointing  the  resemblance  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 
This  adventure  with  a  gr ancle  dame  of 
many  caprices,  and  a  brief  chronicle  of 
his  social  successes  in  the  Faubourg  St.- 
Germain,  close  his  autobiography.  He 
could  hardly  have  gone  on  without  en- 
countering embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties ;  for  it  was  upon  his  return  from 
Paris  that  he  met  Miss  Rosina  Wheeler, 
who  afterward  became  his  wife,  and  Avith 
Avhom  were  connected  disappointments, 
humiliations,  and  embitterments  Avhich 
must  have  made  the  ideal  world  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  real  to  the  ro- 
mancer. Bulwer  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Wheeler,  but,  as  his  mother  withheld  her 
consent  for  the  marriage,  his  passion 
Avould  probably  have  yielded  to  time  and 
untoAvard  circumstance  but  for  the  in- 
domitable resolution  of  the  young  lady. 
The  ideaof  her  suffering  ill  health  on  his 
account,  of  her  possible  death  from  love 
of  him,  finally  overrode  all  other  consid- 
erations, and  the  two  Avere  finally  mar- 
ried, in  defiance  of  Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton's 
prohibition,  in  the  year  1827,  Avhcn  Bul- 
wer was  twenty-four  years  old.  Tiie  first 
volume  closes  four  years  later,  Avhen, 
after  along  estrangement  from  his  mother, 
the  two  have  been  finally  reconciled, 
when  "  Pelham"  has  given  the  youthful 
author  a  brilliant  reputation  and  been 
followed  by  "The  Disowned,"  "  Dev- 
ereux,"  and  "Paul  Clifford,"  and  when, 
at  the  height  of  the  Reform  agitation, 
Bulwer  has  entered  Parliament.  It  has 
been  already  made  clear  that  his  mar- 
riage is  turning  out  unhappily,  and  that 
incompatibility  of  interests  and  tastes  is 
likely  to  lead  to  disastrous  estrangement. 
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The  son's  task  is  a  delicate  one  ;  but  he 
is  likely  to  carry  it  out  in  the  remaining 
volumes  with  the  ftood  feelinu;  with  which 
he  has  begun.  It  seems  a  distinct  pity 
that  he  has  encumbered  the  volumes  of 
the  biography  with  those  unpublished 
youthful  romances  which  ought  never  to 
have  seen  the  light.  One  of  the  final 
chapters  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  gives  a  very 
characteristic  correspondence  between 
him  and  Bulwer,  also  an  occult  and 
mystical  divination  by  the  latter  of  Dis- 
raeli's future  successes.  It  is  called  a 
"  Geomantic  Figure,"  dated  1860,  and 
forecasts  in  a  striking  way  the  remain- 
ing glories  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  career. 

''  Treasure  Island."  By  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

The  episode  of  the  buccaneer  in  Wash- 
ington Irving's  story  of  "  Wolfert  Web- 
ber"— Avho  rises  out  of  the  stormy  deep 
in  his  great  sea-chest,  takes  possession  of 
the  old  Dutch  inn,  lords  it  over  the  in- 
mates and  visitors,  and  is  always  looking 
out  to  sea  through  a  telescope  for  a  jolly- 
boat  in  the  offing — has  too  many  striking 
points  in  common  with  Mr.  Stevenson's 
old  sea-dog  at  the  "Admiral  Benbow"  to 
be  overlooked  in  any  notice  of  the  fatally- 
absorbing  story  of  "  Treasure  Island." 
But  Mr,  Stevenson  can  easily  afford  to 
owe  some  obligations  both  to  AVashington 
Irving  and  to  Edgar  Poe,  in  his  "Gold- 
Bug,"  since  out  of  the  fragments  that 
they  left  he  has  constructed  a  story  so 
clever,  so  audacious,  and  so  captivating 
that  it  seems  as  fresh  as  the  first  story 
told  on  the  first  day.  It  is  not  a  story 
for  a  critic  to  pull  apart,  look  at  from 
different  points  of  view,  and  hold  in  dif- 
ferent lights.  It  is  a  story  to  be  read  at 
one  sitting  with  a  horror  at  once  delicious 
and  abominal)le,  deepening  at  every 
movement.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
atrocious  murder  in  it;  and,  besides  the 
crimes  one  encounters,  there  loom  up 
behind  "deeds  without  a  name.'"  The 
very  refrain  which  all  the  pirates  take 
up,  —  from  Billy  Bones  to  old  Flint's 
ghost,— 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest, — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum, — 

has  in  it  something  reckless,  desperate, 
and  suggestive  of  wickedness  untold. 

The  interest  begins  when  the  old  cap- 
tain tells  Jim  Hawkins  to  keep  his 
"  weather-eye  open  for  a  seafaring  man 


with  one  leg;"  and  from  that  moment  not 
only  Jim  but  the  reader  is  on  the  alert 
for  the  one-legged  man, — watches  for 
him,  Avaits  for  him,  and  dreads  him, — 
then,  when  he  encounters  him,  half  likes 
him. 

The  story  tells  of  an  expedition  after 
the  treasure  of  the  old  pirate  Flint,  Avho 
buried  it  in  a  far-away  island,  and  gave 
the  chart  of  the  place  to  his  mate  Billy 
Bones.  The  latter  lives  in  terror  of  the 
one-legged  man,  and  finally  dies  just  in 
time  to  escape  a  worse  fate.  He  leaves 
the  chart  to  fall  into  the  possession  of 
Jim  Hawkins,  Dr.  Livesey,  and  Squire 
Trelawney,  who  fit  out  a  vessel,  make  up 
a  crew,  and  set  out  at  once,  and  even- 
tually bring  back  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  coined  in  every  mint  of 
the  world.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
by  which  the  one  man  Avhom  Bones  has 
feared,  and  Avhom  those  who  inherit  the 
map  need  to  avoid,  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  party,  gives  it  much  grim 
humor,  and  heightens  the  sense  of  ex- 
pectation. There  is  much  capital  char- 
acterization in  the  book;  but  the  one- 
legged  sailor  is  the  masterpiece. 

All  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  written 
possesses  that  individuality  of  flavor 
which  is  a  trait  belonging  to  genius. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  in 
many  respects  he  has  done  nothing  bet- 
ter than  "  Treasure  Island,"  which,  al- 
though a  book  for  boys,  is  likely  to  ap- 
peal quite  as  much  to  older  readers. 

Recent    Novels. 

"  Newport."  By  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Vestigia."  By  George  Fleming.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

"  Beatrix  Randolph."  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Boston  :    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

"  Hope=s  Ileart-Bells."  By  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ober- 
holtzer.     Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

"  Old  Lady  Mary.  A  Story  of  the  Seen  and 
the  Unseen."     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

There  is  much  careful  study  of  indi- 
vidualities and  much  felicity  of  descrip- 
tion in  Mr.  Lathrop's  "  Newport,"  which 
shows  to  far  better  advantage  in  book 
form  than  read  in  parts  as  a  serial.  For 
it  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a  picture,  in 
which  all  the  component  parts  must  be 
seen  at  once  in  order  to  blend  Avith, 
modify,  set  off,  and  subdue  each  other. 
The  author  has  a  very  good  command  of 
his  subject,  and  sees  Newport  and  makes 
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his  readers  see  it  in  its  different  aspects 
and  phaises,  -with  its  pageants,  its  amuse- 
ments, its  faults,  follies,  and  crimes, — set 
about  by  its  "  dark  purple  spheres  of 
sea,"  and  arched  over  by  its  lovely  skies. 
The  glamour  -with  ^vllich  he  invests  the 
place  itself,  drawing,  compelling,  and  at 
last  almost  transforming  those  who  yield 
to  its  charm,  is  of  course  a  pretty  fiction  ; 
but  it  has  its  uses  in  the  story,  since  the 
hero,  Eugene  Oliphant,  who  begins  by 
disliking  Newport,  asking,  ''Isn't  the 
spirit  of  the  place  to  be  idly  busy  and  to 
till  up  the  time  with  expensive  nonsense?" 
is  finally  quite  enthralled  by  it  and  be- 
comes its  chief  victim.  The  real  fact  is 
that  all  mankind  love  amusement  and 
interest,  and  that  the  more  well  dressed, 
well  fed,  and  well  appointed  people  are, 
the  more  easy-going  they  become  in 
making  the  best  of  what  is  offered  for 
their  diversion  and  accepting  it  as  their 
unquestioned  routine.  It  is  the  outsiders, 
the  lookers-on,  the  listeners,  who  are 
astonished  at  the  tameness  and  frivolity 
of  the  talk  and  the  pursuits  of  those  who 
set  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Mr.  La- 
throp  has  succeeded  in  producing  char- 
acters who,  Avithout  fjiults  of  art  or  taste, 
go  through  their  roles ^  informing  them 
with  a  spirit  at  once  graceful  and  frivo- 
lous, petty  and  generous.  He  has  avoid- 
ed both  the  grotesque  and  the  heroic,  and 
has  kept  even  his  strongest  characters 
well  within  bounds,  too  careful  about  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  to  give  too 
much  prominence  to  such  well-drawn 
minor  characters  as  Mrs.  Farley  Blazer 
or  Kaish  Porter.  The  other  groups  thus 
subordinated,  Octavia  Gifford,  the  leading 
character,  is  very  clearly  set  before  us. 
She  is  a  widow  Avhose  married  life  has 
been  so  absolutely  happy  that  not  even 
her  husl)and's  death  can  deprive  her  of 
the  radiant  outlook  into  life  his  love  has 
given  her.  Thus,  to  come  upon  the  dis- 
heartening secret  that  before  he  had  ever 
loved  her  he  had  passionately  wooed 
another  woman  (the  dead  wife  of  Eugene 
Oliphant)  rouses  both  rebellion  and  re- 
sentment. She  holds  Oliphant  guilty  of 
having  disclosed  this  cruel  truth,  and, 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  has  already 
attracted  hi  in,  resolves  to  punish  him. 
This  impulse  is  both  human  and  femi- 
nine, but  its  slow  calculated  working-out 
into  premeditated  action  is  neither.  In 
her  first  enlightenment,  while  everything 
tottered,  she  might  in  blind  rage  have 
lonired  to  punish  somebody.  But,  one 
ideal  lost,  tlie  necessity  of  worship  would 
have   led   her  to  reinstate  another,  and, 


cordially  liking  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  Oliphant  as  she  did,  she  could  not 
have  remained  permanently  insensible  to 
the  signs  of  his  passion,  nor,  when  he 
disclosed  it,  have  carried  out  her  self-ap- 
pointed rule  to  the  end.  A  woman's  logic 
is  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head,  and  the 
real  Octavia  would  soon  have  forgiven 
Oliphant  for  a  fault  Avhich  she  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  see  he  had  never  actu- 
ally committed.  Thus  the  catastrophe 
of  the  story,  instead  of  being  natural 
and  effective,  seems  to  us  both  faulty  and 
false.  It  does  not  impress  us  as  a  decree 
of  fate,  but  of  mistaken  results  of  clearly- 
understood  springs  of  action,  which  give 
us  pain  to  realize.  The  terrible  catas- 
trophe of  the  loss  of  the  Newport  boat 
on  the  Sound,  and  the  death  of  little 
Effie,  with  all  their  realistic  touches, 
leave  an  impression  on  the  juind  which 
must  give  tone  and  color  to  one's  remi- 
niscences of  the  book.  From  Mr.  La- 
throp's  skill  in  seeing  and  reporting  truly, 
and  from  certain  very  delicate  strokes  in 
his  sketches  of  old  Thorburn  the  tutor, 
Roger  Deering,  and  Mrs.  Blazer,  we  are 
inclined  to  predict  for  him  higher  suc- 
cesses than  he  has  yet  achieved.  His 
young  women  we  do  not  at  all  like,  ex- 
cept, in  a  way,  Vivian  Ware  :  and  the 
sooner  he  substitutes  a  healthier  and  less 
forced  conception  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
place  of  his  present  rather  Frenchy  ideal, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  lasting  power 
of  his  writings. 

It  is  rather  a  novel  motive  for  a  story 
w^hich  George  Fleming  has  chosen  in 
"  Vestigia,"  and,  well  treated,  might  have 
been  very  eflective.  It  is  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  a  young  man  Avho,  having  in- 
herited communistic  ideas  without  real- 
izing their  meaning  to  himself,  and  having 
thoughtlessly  drifted  into  a  club  of  Ked 
Kepublicans  who  make  a  catspaw  of  him, 
is  appointed  to  be  the  assassin  of  King- 
Humbert  at  the  next  review  to  be  held 
in  Rome.  The  emotions  of  a  life-loving 
young  fellow  who  acknowledges  the  fatal 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  decision  of 
his  leader,  and  at  the  same  time  feels 
a  horror  of  the  crime  he  is  to  be  forced  to 
commit,  and  an  obstinate  and  growing 
disbelief  not  only  in  its  righteousnes:;  but 
its  practical  efficacy,  give  room  for  both 
feeling  and  imagination.  But,  ingeni- 
ously contrived  although  the  plot  and  in- 
cidents of  ''  Vestigia"  may  be,  they  do  not 
carry  sufficient  reality  along  with  them 
to  impress  the  reader.  Dino  de  Hossi 
will  not,  we  feel  sure,  be  com|)elle(l  to 
work  out   his   doom    to    the   bitter  cud. 
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Well  as  so  pretty  a  young  fellow  may 
suit  pathetic  situations,  he  does  not  seem 
born  for  tragic  ones.  George  Fleming 
invariably  writes  with  delicacy  and  taste, 
with  many  piquant  bits  of  description 
thrown  in  ;  but  this  last  book,  in  general 
execution  and  pleasingness  of  detail,  ill 
bears  comparison  with  its  predecessors. 

"Beatrix  Randolph"  is  a  lively  story, 
and,  if  the  reader  dismisses  the  facts, 
probabilities,  and  possibilities  which  the 
least  acquaintance  with  a  daily  news- 
paper forces  upon  him,  it  may  be  called 
in  many  respects  a  very  pretty  one. 
With  an  ocean-cable  Avhich  is  useful  for 
nothing  if  not  to  chronicle  the  move- 
ments and  engagements  of  theatrical  and 
operatic  artists,  it  is  hardly  likely  that, 
even  if  New  York  could  be  hoodwinked 
as  to  the  identity  of  one  of  the  greatest 
divas  in  the  Avorld,  London  and  Paris 
would  allow  us  to  remain  in  the  dark. 
But  the  fair  Beatrix  is  so  bewitching  a 
figure  that  she  is  entitled  to  a  fairy-land 
of  her  own  outside  the  domain  of  the 
prosaic  and  every-day  world.  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Hawthorne  has  done  nothing  better 
than  his  presentation  of  this  heroine, 
together  with  her  father,  who  seems  a 
very  fair  portrait  of  a  Virginian  of  the 
old  school.  Why  into  this  pretty  and 
picturesque  little  world  of  ideas  he  had 
evoked  he  should  have  introduced  so 
unnecessary  and  so  repulsive  a  character 
as  Jocclyn,  we  ask  with  disappointment 
and  even  annoyance.  This  false  note 
mars  the  whole  book,  and  shows  us,  as, 
alas  !  so  much  of  the  author's  work  does, 
a  fair  opportunity  missed. 

"Hope's  Heart-Bells,"  in  spite  of  its 
romantic  title,  is  a  very  pretty  and  sensi- 
ble story  of  a  rural  Quaker  family,  and, 
besides  the  pleasant  diction  of  the  Friends, 
preserves  their  just  and  kindly  spirit  and 
their  quiet  ways.  Now  that  the  Puritan 
girl  has  had  her  turn  in  literature  and 
almost  vanished,  no  heroine  quite  so  well 
fulfils  the  novelist's  ideal  of  an  ingenue 
as  the  Quaker  maiden,  for  her  very  limi- 
tations are  an  added  charm,  making  her 
remain  forever  in  great  part  an  unso- 
phisticated child,  seeing  with  the  pure, 
clear  eyes  of  wonder,  reverence,  and  faith. 
Hope  herself  is  a  very  attractive  creation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  her  retain  the 
pretty  "thee"  and  "thy"  in  her  speech 
to  the  end  of  her  history. 

Just  as  English  papers  were  lamenting 
the  departure  of  the  good  old  family 
ghost,  Mrs.  Oliphant  (for of  course  "Old 
Lady  Mary"  is  by  Mrs.  Oliphant),  whose 
prodigal  powers  always  answer  the  full 


meed  of  British  requirement,  has  brought 
back  the  truant  spirit  and  compelled  it  to 
perform  a  double  duty, — to  delight  the 
lovers  of  the  shadowy  and  the  mysterious, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  a  practical 
lesson  to  every-day  people, — to  make  their 
wills  in  season,  not  to  reward  a  long 
life-service  with  unfaithfulness  and  in- 
gratitude, but  to  repay  it  Avith  substan- 
tial houses,  money,  and  lands.  A  ghost 
like  this,  who,  unlike  the  "  fat  boy," 
wanting  "  to  make  your  flesh  creep,"  is  a 
very  pretty  and  attractive  ghost  with  a 
beautiful  white  shawl  and  a  long  sweep- 
ing dress,  and  lace  on  its  head,  and  who 
goes  about  trying  in  the  most  painstaking 
Avay  to  undo  the  wrongs  committed  in  its 
earthly  life,  is  a  very  useful  ghost  indeed. 
And  it  can  hardly  happen  that  a  pleasing 
and  pretty  fable  of  this  kind,  which 
brings  home  to  every  reader  the  blind- 
ness and  self-indulgence  of  mortals  and  a 
possible  after-realization  of  the  meaning 
of  such  blindness  and  self-indulgence, 
will  fail  to  effect  some  practical  results. 
There  are  not  enough  such  ghosts  in  this 
world  of  flesh  and  blood. 
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THE    HILL-SUBUKBS    OF    CINCINNATI. 


NE\VPORT    BRIDGE    AND    MOUNT    ADAMS. 
(from  KENTUCKY  SIDE.) 


ARGE  towns,  like 
great  men,  are  apt 
to  develop  in  unexpected 
places  ;  yet  now  and  then  the  destiny 
of  a  city  seems  to  have  been  preordained 
by  the  advantages  of  its  site.  There 
are  irrepressible  towns.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  instance,  would 
be  followed  by  an  immediate  reconstruc- 
tion. Damascus  was  a  large  city  before  Abraham's  father  pitched  his  tent  at 
Haran,  and  has  remained  a  large  city  in  spite  of  earthquakes  and  crusades  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  combination  of  mishaps  could  have  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  Cincinnati  after  the  peculiarities  of  its  site  had  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  house-building  race.  In  the  summer  of  1788  a  party  of  New- 
Jersey  and  Kentucky  pioneers  explored  the  border-land  of  the  "  Great  West," 
and  decided  to  make  their  homes  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  There  were  several 
populous  settlements  at  the  head  of  the  river,  —  towns  with  colleges  and  facto- 
ries,— and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  prospering  under  the  auspices  of  a  protecting 
garrison ;  but  the  explorers  preferred  to  renounce  all  artificial  advantages  and 
settle  in  the  wilderness  of    the  Shawanee  Indians,  in  a  valley  where  not  less 
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than  four  navigable  streams  mingled 
their  waters  with  those  of  the  Ohio, — 
the  Licking  River,  the  Little  Miami, 
and  the  Great  Miami,  with  its  broad 
tributary  the  Whitewater  River. 

In  this  Punjab  of  the  West,  Judge 
Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  obtained  a  grant 
of  one  million  acres  of  land,  and  erected 
a  provisionary  fort  at  North  Bend,  a  few 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami ;  but  the  Kentuckians,  who  had 
explored  the  ground  more  thoroughly, 
encamped  just  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  River,  and  at  once  went  to 
house-building,  confident  in  the  self- 
recommending  advantages  of  their  loca- 
tion. Those  advantages  were,  indeed, 
not  easy  to  surpass.  On  both  sides  of 
the  river  were  long  stretches  of  deep 
water,  where  large  vessels  could  approach 
the  landing.  There  was  a  strait,  where 
a  battery  of  moderate  calibre  could  com- 
mand the  river  from  shore  to  shore. 
On  either  side  successive  mountain- 
ranges  were  broken  by  a  series  of  river- 
gates,  formed  in  the  south  by  the  valley 
of  the  Licking  and  in  the  north  by  the 
Little  Miami  and  the  '•  Mill  Creek." 
Along  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream  a 
broad  plain  extends  northward  and  up- 
ward, forming  an  estuary  of  rich  bot- 
tom-lands, while  the  upper  levels  were 
entirely  safe  against  all  dangers  of  inun- 
dation. But  the  chief  charm  of  the 
incomparable  city  site  is  the  number  of 
its  natural  suburbs.  Athens,  Edin- 
burgh, Prague,  Cape  Town,  and  Gibral- 
tar vaunt  their  acropolis  hills,  crowned 
with  castles  or  ancient  forts ;  but  Cin- 
cinnati has  not  less  than  fourteen  de- 
tached table-mountains,  varying  in  height 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet, 
— some  mere  isolated  hills,  others  large 
enough  to  have  water-works  and  tram- 
ways of  their  own,  and  all  distinguished 
by  a  variety  of  topographical  character- 
istics. Natural  topographical  divisions 
have  made  the  fortune  of  Greece,  of 
Rome,  and  partly  of  Great  Britain. 
Division  begets  emulation,  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  Cincinnati  merchants  planted 
their  villas  on  the  heights  they  began 
to  vie  in  beautifying  their  "  ridge-ways" 
and  rival  "  lookout -points."      The  de- 


fects of  the  primitive  hill-roads  at  first 
limited  such  improvements  to  the  lower 
plateaus,  but  want  of  superfluities  soon 
ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  to  higher  devel- 
opments. Fifteen  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  settlers  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation had  already  made  it  evident  that 
Cincinnati  was  destined  to  become  the 
leading  city  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

At  first  the  settlement  at  North  Bend 
had  the  advantage  of  a  fortified  barrack ; 
but  one  by  one  the  settlers  seceded  to 
the  "  hill-camp,"  some  in  quest  of  better 
landings,  others  on  account  of  the  scenic 
attractions.  Judge  Symmes  somehow 
managed  to  make  himself  unpopular, 
and,  as  mishaps  rarely  come  alone,  the 
fate  of  his  colony  was  soon  after  sealed 
by  the  transmigration  of  the  entire  gar- 
rison. Tradition  says  that  Ensign  Luce, 
the  post  commander,  devoted  his  leisure 
to  the  composition  of  canzonets  on  the 
black  eyes  of  a  North-Bend  lady,  till  the 
lady's  husband,  alarmed  at  the  progres- 
sive pathos  of  these  effusions,  sold  his 
lot  and  shipped  his  household  goods  to 
Cincinnati.  Ensign  Luce  soon  after  be- 
came topographical.  He  discovered  that 
the  river  at  North  Bend  was  rather  too 
wide  for  the  range  of  his  swivel-gun .  He 
noticed  that  the  camp  was  domineered 
by  the  heights  of  the  Miami  bluffs;  he 
quoted  Vauban  on  the  advantages  of  iso- 
lated plateaus,  and  at  last  horrified  Mr. 
Symmes  by  the  announcement  that  his 
sense  of  duty  obliged  him  to  remove  his 
garrison  to  the  "  upper  camp."  The 
Kentuckians  had  as  yet  not  agreed  on  the 
name  of  their  new  settlement.  There 
were  two  parties  :  Professor  Filson 
proved  that  the  only  appropriate  name 
should  be  "  Losantiville," — from  os,  a 
"mouth,"  and  anti,  "opposite,"  while 
the  first  L  could  stand  for  a  French  ar- 
ticle, as  well  as  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  Licking ;  Governor  St.  Clair,  an  ad- 
mirer of  antique  simplicity  in  manners 
and  nomenclature,  proposed  the  name  of 
Cincinnata.  Superior  fitness  prevailed, 
and  the  governor's  idea  was  adopted, 
with  a  slight  modification.  North  Bend 
collapsed  ;  "  Venice,"  on  the  swampy 
south  shore  of  the  river,  failed  to  be- 
come a  Queen  of  the  Lagoons  ;  Newport 
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and  Covington  just  managed  to  take 
root.  But  the  city  of  twice  seven  hills 
flourished.  Street  after  street  expanded 
the  circle  of  her  circumference,  and  the 
first  acropolis  developed  on  the  plateau 
of  Mount  Adams. 

The  hill  rises  almost  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  which  surrounds  its  base  on 
all  but  the  east  sides,  where  a  narrow 
ravine  divides  it  from  the  uplands  of 
Eden  Park.  On  the  brow  of  the 
western  declivity,  where  the  old 
colonists  used  to  celebrate  their 
picnics  and  May-days  under  the 
shade  of  the  forest  -  trees,  a 
famous  hill  -  top  resort  now  at- 
tracts the  pleasure -seeker,  —  the 
"  Highland  House,"  a  combina- 
tion of  turrets,  pavilions,  dancing- 
halls,  restaurants,  and  glass-cov- 
ered    esplanades.       It    can    be 


reached  by  an  inclined-plane  railway ; 
but  the  magnificent  view  from  all  parts 
of  the  house  and  grounds  would  more 
than  repay  the  trouble  of  a  mountain- 
tour.  The  Ohio  River,  with  its  great 
bridges  and  picturesque  shores,  is  visible 
for  a  stretch  of  eleven  miles ;  in  the 
south  the  blue  hills  of  the  Kentucky 
highlands  ;  west,  north,  and  northeast  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  almost  the  whole  low- 


It  as 
tered 


VIEW    FROM    BfOUNT    ADAMS. 

land  part  of  the  city.  Mount  Adams 
rises  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  or  three  hundred 
above  the  base  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Yet  one  of  the  church-steeples  attains 
almost  the  same  altitude, — the  spire  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  near  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
which  towers  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five   feet    above   its   foundations,  —  con- 


siderably exceeding  the  height 
i)f  Grace  Church,  New  York. 
This  Calvinistic  minster  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  meeting-house 
which  for  years  had  nothing  but 
a  rude  belfry  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  cabins  of  the  first 
settlers.  James  Kemperj  the 
first  regular  minister,  describes 
a  building  neither  lathed,  plas- 
or  ceiled,  but  enclosed  with  sub- 
stantial clapboards  y 

The  eastern  gate  of  the  Highland 
House  opens  upon  a  broad  gravel  road, 
which  leads  across  a  viaduct  into  the 
uplands  of  Eden  Park,  with  its  marvel- 
lous panorama  of  the  river- valley,  which 
is  here  visible  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami  to  the  steep  cliifs  of  Se- 
dansville  and  the  summit  of  Price's 
Hill,  the  Montmartre  of  the  "  American 
Paris."  The  fortified  peninsula  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  glacis  of  the  He  de  la 
Cite,  but  there  analogies  end  :  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  is  broader  and  flatter,  and 
the  wooded  highlands  of  the  Kentucky 
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shore  recall  rather  the  glories  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  near  Heidelberg,  or  the 
Val  de  Sambre,  above  Namur.  South 
of  the  Alps  all  but  the  highest  moun- 
tain-lands are  sadly  destitute  of  forests ; 
and  where  the  vegetable  mould  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  rains  of  eighteen 
centuries,  arboriculture  is  a  problem 
very  different  from  the  replanting  of 
recently- felled  forest -trees,  as  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Eden  highlands,  where 
the  primeval  woods  had  entirely  disap- 
peared before  the  district  was  turned 
into  a  park.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
all  replanted  trees  and  shrubs  took  root, 
and  in  less  than  twelve  years  a  naked 
table-land  has  been  almost  restored  to 
its  original  shadiness  and  verdure.  On 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  park  a 
natural  ravine,  surrounded  by  immense 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  forms  the  chief 
reservoir  of  the  city  water-works.  The 
stone-work  of  the  two  enormous  tanks 
has  cost  the  city  nearly  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  arti- 
ficial mountain-lakes  are  fed  through 
subterranean  pipes  by  the  "  Shields 
Pump,"  said  to  be  the  largest  steam- 
engine  in  the  world.  It  has  a  cylinder 
of  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
pumping-capacity  of  twenty  million  gal- 
lons per  day.  Yet  the  city  has  not  only 
four  other  reservoirs,  but  several  hun- 
dred "  municipal  cisterns  ;"  and  to  this 
abundance  of  water-supply  it  is  perhaps 
owing  that  Cincinnati  has  thus  far 
escaped  the  danger  of  a  general  confla- 
gration. The  half-finished  building  on 
the  summit-hill  of  the  park  promises  to 
rival  the  "  Music-Hall"  as  the  chief  at- 
traction of  the  city.  The  original  plan 
was  to  make  the  "  Park  Museum"  an 
art-gallery,  but  the  trustees  have  decided 
to  make  it,  besides,  a  depository  of  mis- 
cellaneous curiosities  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  like  the  Museo  Borbo- 
nico  in  Naples, — perhaps  the  only  build- 
ing of  that  kind  which  can  be  said  to 
equal  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  site. 

Walnut  Hills,  east  of  Eden  Park,  is 
more  than  an  aggregation  of  suburban 
residences.  It  is  a  highland  city,  with 
churches,  markets,  and  even  factories  of 
its  own,  combined  with  hill-parks  in  a 


way  which  embodies  the  prototype  of 
the  coming  manufacturing  town.  The 
business-centres  of  the  future  will  be 
plateau  -  cities.  With  our  modern  ap- 
pliances of  hydrostatics  and  steam- 
power,  the  difficulty  of  hoisting  the 
raw  material  of  life  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  advantages  which  high- 
land dwellings  enjoy  over  lowland  abodes. 
The  facilities  of  drainage,  purer  and 
cooler  air,  scenic  charms,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  malaria  fully  justify  the  Ori- 
ental's predilection  for  hill-cities  ;  and 
the  expenses  of  a  system  of  public 
freight-elevators  would  be  a  trifle,  com- 
pared with  the  direct  gain  in  the  health 
and  comfort  and  indirectly  in  the  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  mid- 
summer an  elevation  of  four  hundred 
feet  more  or  less  makes  often  all  the 
difference  between  comfort  and  swelter- 
ing misery  ;  and  on  the  slopes  of  Look- 
out Mountain  and  other  foot-hills  of 
the  Southern  Alleghanies  the  mosquito- 
and-fever-line  is  as  well  known  as  the 
timber-line  in  the  Upper  Alps.  From 
the  window  of  a  street-car,  Macmillan 
Street,  on  the  very  ridge  of  Walnut 
Hills,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  commer- 
cial thoroughfare  in  the  most  prosaic  dis- 
trict of  the  Chicago  business-quarters, 
and,  after  that  impression,  no  contrast 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  view  from 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  same  street, 
on  the  steep  ridge  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  and  the  terraced  gardens 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

The  channel  of  the  river  here  hugs 
the  north  shore,  without  much  danger 
from  tumbling  rocks,  since  the  railroads 
have  escarped  the  cliffs  ;  but  a  hundred 
years  ago  such  points  afforded  fatal  fa- 
cilities for  Indian  ambuscades.  "  Yes- 
terday, one  of  our  men  was  killed  and 
four  badly  wounded,"  Judge  Symmes 
writes  from  North  Bend,  "  by  a  party  of 
about  fifteen  Indians,  who  fired  on  the 
ensign  as  he  was  escorting  several  citi- 
zens in  his  boat  about  seven  miles  up 
the  Ohio  from  this  place,  who  were  go- 
ing to  work  on  their  houses  in  a  new 
town  erecting  there.  Mr.  John  Mills, 
your  neighbor,  and  William  Montgom- 
ery, of  Kentucky,  were  the  only  citizens 
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wounded.  Mr.  Mills  received  a  shot 
that  entered  under  his  right  shoulder- 
blade  and  came  out  through  his  ribs." 

Like  William  Penn,  the  judge  at  first 
tried  a  conciliatory  policy,  though  not 
with  the  success  of  the  persuasive  Quaker, 
for  soon  after  we  find  him  a  convert  to 
the  logic  of  gunpowder  and  importuning 
the  authorities  for  more  troops.  "  Be- 
yond all  doubt,"  he  writes  to  Captain 
Dayton,  "  we  are  the  most  advanced 
settlement  on  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  all  our  guard  is  an  ensign 
and  twelve  men  to  defend  the  most  peril- 
ous post  in  the  Western  country.     I  be 


O' 


sir,  to  repeat  that  we  are  really  distressed 
here  for  the  want  of  troops..  If,  there- 
fore, you  have  influence  with  General 
Knox,  do  prevail  with  him  to  order  us 
some  further  protection." 

Soon  afterward,  things  came,  indeed, 
to  a  crisis,  in  spite  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Black  Beard,  the  Shawanese 
sachem,  who  had  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  negotiate,  though  without  con- 
cealing his  mistrust  in  the  pacific  over- 
tures of  the  settlers.  "  The  chief," 
reports  the  representative  of  the  colony, 
"  wished  to  be  informed  how  far  I  was 
supported   by  the    United    States,   and 


"wr-hm^^s^'J 


ENTRANCE    TO    EDEN     PARK 


whether  the  '  Thirteen  Fires'  had  sent 
us  hither.  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  spread  before  him  the  thirteen 
stripes  which  I  had  in  a  flag  then  in  my 
camp.  I  pointed  to  the  troops  in  their 
uniform,  then  on  parade,  and  informed 
the  chief  that  those  were  the  warriors 
which  the  Thirteen  Fires  kept  in  con- 
stant pay  to  avenge  their  quarrels.  I 
also  showed  him  the  seal  of  my  commis- 
sion, on  which  the  American  arms  are  im- 
pressed, observing  that  while  the  eagle 
had  a  branch  of  a  tree  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  in  one  claw,  she  had  strong  and 
sharp  arrows  in  the  other,  which  denoted 
her  power  to  vanquish  her  enemies. 
The  chief,  who  observed  the  device  with 
great  attention,  replied,  by  the  inter- 
preter, that  he  could  not  perceive  any 


intimation  of  peace  from  the  attitude  of 
an  eagle  bearing  a  whip  in  one  claw  and 
such  a  number  of  arrows  in  the  other, 
and,  with  her  spread  wings,  seeming  to 
be  wholly  bent  on  war  and  mischief." 

Farther  east  the  table-land  still  rises, 
till  it  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Mount 
Lookout  and  Mount  Washington,  both 
exceeding  an  elevation  of  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio.  These 
ridges  and  the  intermediate  highlands  of 
East  Walnut  Hills  are  dotted  with  charm- 
ing villas,  many  of  them  sequestered  in 
sylvan  dells  where  the  neighborhood  of 
a  large  city  might  be  forgotten,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  signal-shrieks  of  the 
numerous  railroads  which  converge  in 
the  narrow  valley  between  the  base  of 
the  mountains  and  the  river-shore.     The 
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Little  Miami  Railroad,  which  here  en- 
ters the  Ohio  Valley,  was  the  first  West- 
ern road  that  adopted  the  system  of 
special  passenger-trains,  and  its  night- 
express  now  carries  travellers  to  the 
Pennsylvania  terminus  in  less  time  than 
the  first  settlers  could  reach  the  next 
county  seat.  Only  eighty  years  ago. 
Major  Swan  congratulates  himself  on 
the  rapid  transit  of  an  expedition  which 
passed  more  than  a  month  on  the  road 
from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg.  "  We 
arrived  here  after  a  passage  of  only 
forty-four  days^''  he  writes  ;  "  but  we 
exhausted  our  provisions  and  groceries, 
and  had  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  at  Mari- 
etta, at  which  place  I  purchased  thirteen 
pairs  of  shoes  for  my  men." 

Four  times  within  the  last  ten  years 
the  table-land  suburbs  have  received  a 
large  access  of  population  by  the  con- 
course of  sight-seers  and  of  refugees  from 
the  devastations  of  the  river-floods.  The 
average  depth  of  the  channel  varies  here 
from  two  to  three  fathoms  ;  yet  in  the 
winter  of  1876  the  river  rose  forty-eight 
feet  within  as  many  hours ;  in  1882  it 
rose  nearly  fifty  feet,  in  1883  sixty-eight 
feet,  and  in  1884  more  than  seventy 
feet.  Whole  streets  of  the  littoral  sub- 
urbs were  not  only  flooded,  but  sub- 
merged and  obliterated.  The  rise  of 
the  "  backwater"  turned  creeks  into 
rivers,  valleys  into  bays,  plains  into  vast, 
surging  lakes  covered  with  the  spoils  of 
a  thousand  ruined  homesteads.  Rocks 
or  stanch  trees  that  managed  to  stand 
their  ground  became  natural  flood-gauges, 
constantly  watched  by  anxious  observers, 
who  knew  that  every  foot  of  vertical  rise 
meant  additional  square  miles  of  sub- 
merged lowlands,  —  "rich  farms  swept 
into  the  maddened  current  and  gone ; 
a  thousand  homes,  with  all  their  pe- 
nates,  their  sweet  associations  that  no 
relief-committee  can  restore,  all  scattered 
upon  the  waves  and  on  their  way  to  the 
Gulf." 

Yet  to  some  observers  the  yearly-in- 
creasing magnitude  of  the  visitation  had 
still  another  meaning, — a  dire  prognostic 
significance.  That  winter  floods  are 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  forests  in 
mountain-countries  is  as  well  established 


as  any  fact  in  the  physical  geography 
of  our  planet.  European  rivers,  which 
once  preserved  their  average  level  as 
steadily  as  the  great  lakes  of  our  north- 
ern frontier,  shrink  now  to  humble 
brooks  in  summer  and  deluge  their  val- 
leys in  winter.  "  Qualis  sestate,  talis 
solet  esse  liyeme!''  ("  It  is  the  same  in 
winter  as  in  summer,")  says  the  emperor 
Julian  of  the  Seine,  a  river  which  now 
varies  more  than  forty  feet  in  the  levels 
of  its  water-marks.  The  Mella,  an  Ital- 
ian river  once  famous  for  its  "  melliflu- 
ous current"  and  the  Arcadian  beauty  of 
its  shores,  has  caused  more  damage  by  its 
last  inundation  than  its  shore-dwellers 
can  hope  to  repair  in  the  course  of  a 
century.  The  Po  now  runs  at  a  level 
of  forty  feet  above  its  ancient  bed,  and 
still  rises  by  flooding  its  valley  with  a 
yearly  deluge  of  gravel  and  detritus. 
Spain,  Dalmatia,  and  Southern  France 
have  witnessed  similar  changes.  The 
Loire  has  repeatedly  caused  emigration 
en  masse  by  totally  ruining  the  bottom- 
land settlements  of  its  upper  valley. 
The  Rhone  has  reduced  hundreds  of 
fertile  plains  to  a  state  of  desolation 
which  Blanqui  compares  to  the  havoc 
of  the  Vandal  invasion.  But  the  Rhone 
drains  only  eighteen  thousand  square 
miles  of  mountain-lands,  while  the  Upper 
Ohio,  with  its  mountain-tributaries,  em- 
braces a  surface  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand square  miles ;  and,  as  the  work  of 
forest  -  destruction  is  still  progressing 
year  after  year,  the  floods  of  the  last 
decade  may  be  only  a  playful  allusion  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  next  fifty  years. 
The  Ohio  does  not  drain  an  alpine 
country,  but  the  Alleghanies  are  quite 
as  high  and  steep  as  the  Cevennes, 
which  have  repeatedly  flooded  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  with  "torrents  that  turned 
whole  villages  into  ruins  and  a  fertile 
plain  into  a  chaos  of  debris  and  dilu- 
vium." 

The  farmers  of  the  Mill  Creek  Valley 
have  already  become  familiar  with  simi- 
lar scenes.  From  the  Chester  Park  hip- 
podrome, seven  miles  north  of  Cincin- 
nati, through  Cummingsville,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Ohio,  a  long  stretch  of 
demolished  buildings   marks  the   track 
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of  the  terrible  "  backwater"  that  poured 
through  the  mountain-gates  of  the  estu- 
ary as  if  the  drainage  of  the  valley  had 
been  inverted.  The  grassy  slopes  of  the 
foot-hills    are    smeared    with    sediment, 


the  tops  of  tall  trees  are  festooned 
with  hay  and  reeds,  as  if  a  whirlwind 
had  thus  scattered  its  spoils. 

But  extremes  meet,  and,  by  a  strange 
contrast,  this  valley  of  desolation  borders 


BBLLEVUE  HOUSE,  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

upon  the  finest  highland  park  on  the 
North- American  continent, — the  incom- 
parable mountain-suburb  of  Clifton.  I 
have  seen  Vaucluse,  and  the  Val  d'Arno, 
and  the  Hellenen-Thal,  near  Vienna,  but 
I  believe  that,  even  in  Europe,  Clifton 
has  only  one  rival, — the  mountain -para- 
dise of  Wilhelmshiihe,  which  the  Elector 
of  Hesse  adorned  at  the  expense  of  a 


hundred   ill-gotten   millions. 


Imagine 


the  palaces  and  gardens 
of  Fifth  Avenue  trans- 
_  ferred  to  the  heart  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  surrounded  by  state- 
ly forests,  alternating  with  lakes,  lawns, 
statues,  garden  -  temples,  and  botanical 
parks,  with  a  rivulet  in  every  dell  and  a 
boundless  prospect  from  all  the  heights, 
and  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  results 
which  wealth  and  the  art  of  landscape- 
gardening  can  effect  in  the  course  of  a 
single  generation,  even  in  the  bleak 
latitudes  of  Upper  North  America,  and 
perhaps  a  dim  idea  of  what  nature 
and  the  art  of  a  hundred  garden  loving 
generations  combined  may  have  once 
produced  in  the  Eden  of  the   Mediter- 
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ranean  coast  -  lands.  He  who  would 
materialize  the  spirit  of  the  Orhis  Ro- 
manus,  of  "  the  land  still  breathing  the 
fragrance  of  a  long-withered  paradise, 
still  gilded  by  the  memory  of  a  sun 
that  set  two  thousand  years  ago,"  should 
visit  Hesse-Cassel,  in  Europe,  and  the 
highlands  of  Clifton,  in  North  America. 
Clifton  contains  about  twelve  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Ninety  years  ago.  Cap- 
tain Dayton,  the  New- Jersey  land-specu- 
lator, admonished  his  Western  agent  not 
to  sell  any  good  Ohio  farms  at  less  than 
forty  cents  per  acre.  "  You  have  been 
selling  your  lands,  I  am  told,  for  two 
shillings  specie,"  he  writes  from  Eliza- 
bethtown.  "  The  price  at  this  moment 
seems  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a  good 
one ;  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  it 
when  you  find  hereafter  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  certificates,  another 
acre  in  another  payment  may  cost  you 
in  specie  two  shillings  and  sixpence." 
Hill-farms,  however,  still  went  at  the 
old  price  ;  and  sixty  years  ago  all  Clif- 
ton could  probably  have  been  bought 
for  three  hundred  dollars.  The  present 
aggregate  value  of  its  real  estate  has 
been  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  its  palatial  residences 
would  compare  favorably  with  the 
princely  castles  of  Continental  Europe. 
The  mountain -seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Pro- 
basco  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  blue 
limestone,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style. 
The  residences  of  Mr.  William  Resor, 
Mr.  George  Schoenberger,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  tower  high  above  the 
trees  of  the  summit- forests,  and  some  of 
the  viaducts  and  artificial  cascades  emu- 
late the  splendor  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  highland  road  from  Clifton  to 
the  city  is  lined  with  country-seats, 
and  terminates  on  the  esplanade  of  the 
"  Bellevue  House,"  where  visitors  may 
take  the  cars  of  the  Inclined  Plane,  or 
linger  to  enjoy  the  view, — a  bird's-eye 
panorama  of  the  northern  or  upper  part 
of  the  city  and  the  terraced  hill-sides 
from  Cummingsville  to  Mount  Adams. 
The  conspicuous  fabric  on  the  slope  of 
the  next  foot-hill  is  the  "  University  of 
Cincinnati," — a  structure  combining  all 
the  ugliest  features  which  so  often  dis- 


tinguish corporation-buildings  from  pri- 
vate edifices.  An  ungainly,  top-heavy 
mass  of  masonry,  it  rises  from  the  de- 
clivity of  a  naked  mound,  like  an  obe- 
lisk stuck  into  the  flank  of  a  sand-hill. 
In  a  solitude  it  would  be  nothing  but 
a  monument  of  bad  taste ;  but  in  situ 
quo  it  serves  at  least  as  an  effective 
foil  to  the  charm  of  the  pretty  villas 
around. 

The  "  Key's  House,"  at  the  corner  of 
University  Lane  and  the  Hamilton  Pike, 
was  erected  in  1825,  having  been  begun 
by  Martin  Baum  and  completed  by  Nich- 
olas Longworth,  who  passed  here  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life.  Another 
old  landmark  is  the  "  Home  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,"  in  the  square  on  Bank 
Street.  It  was  once  the  residence  of 
Major  Dan  Gano.  On  Third  Street,  be- 
tween Elm  and  Plum,  there  stands  a 
sample  of  a  style  of  architecture  which 
once  prevailed  in  all  the  fashionable  city 
quarters  of  North  America, — a  massive, 
one-story  building,  with  a  broad  portico 
and  Grecian  temple-fag ades. 

Between  Clifton  Heights  and  the  Mill 
Creek  Valley  a  long  series  of  hill-side 
gardens  extends  along  the  line  of  the 
Miami  Canal,  which  is  crossed  by  nu- 
merous viaducts  connecting  with  avenues 
that  lead  up  to  the  Clifton  table-land 
and  the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn.  In 
summer-time  the  canal,  neni.  con.,  serves 
as  a  free  public  bath  for  all  the  gamins 
of  the  western  suburbs,  the  German 
truck-farmers  of  the  Mill  Creek  Valley 
being  the  reverse  of  prejudiced,  and  the 
police  instructed  or  permitted  to  connive. 
Shoals  of  splashing  youngsters  almost 
obstruct  the  boat-channel,  and  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  aquatic  sports  is  often  heard 
on  the  hill-tops  of  the  opposite  high- 
lands. 

Burnet  Woods  and  Mount  Auburn 
are  so  blended  by  shady  avenues  that 
picnickers  sometimes  stray  into  the 
private  grounds  of  the  splendid  moun- 
tain-suburb, like  the  wood-birds  that 
visit  their  cousins  in  the  martin-boxes. 
The  Cincinnati  parks  are  veritable  avi- 
aries ;  every  song-bird  is  sacred,  and 
even  the  sparrows  follow  their  naughty 
pursuits  with  local  impunity ;  and  in  the 
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tops  of  the  tail  park-trees  nest-birds  cau  dispenbe 
with  protective  legislation.  The  English  star- 
ling and  the  German  yellow-hammer  {Emheriza 
citrinella)  have  been  successfully  acclimatized ; 
but  the  strains  of  the  European  nightingale  do 
not  yet  lead  the  melodies  of  the  wood-choir, 
and  her  next  relative,  the  New-England  garden- 
warbler,  is  here  but  a  silent  winter  guest.  A 
few  rabbits,  and  a  fox  or  two,  still  maintain 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  thickets  of  the 
old  park, — the  last  survivors  of  a  host  of  game- 
animals  whose  numbers  seemed  once  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  Not  only  bears,  panthers,  and  elk  abounded  in  the 
Miami  swamps,  but  even  buffaloes  grazed  here  in  countless  herds,  and 
wolves  prowled  around  the  night-camps  of  the  first  explorers.  "  Last  week,  in 
attempting  to  go  from  North  Bend  to  Ludlow's  Station,"  writes  Judge  Symmes, 
**  I  got  lost,  and  was  two  days  in  the  woods  alone,  and  at  last  found  myself 
near  Dunlap,  on  the  Big  Miami.  The  weather  was  very  dark  and  rainy 
all    the  while.       I    escaped  the    Indians,  but   the  wolves    had    nearly  devoured 
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me  in  the  night,  as  I  could  make  no 
fire." 

On  the  same  hills  where  once  the 
wolves  serenaded  the  camp-fires  of  the 
Miami  settlers,  the  suburb  of  Corryville 
forms  now  the  centre  of  a  net-work  of 
railroads  which  connect  the  Ohio  Valley 
with  all  portions  of  the  United  States, 
and  make  Cincinnati  what  Washington 
was  seventy  years  ago  and  St.  Louis 
hopes  to  become  a  hundred  years  hence, 
— the  true  central  city  of  the  Union. 
The  "  centre  of  population"  is,  indeed, 
only  a  few  miles  southwest  from  here, 
and  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Louisville, — that  is,  Kentucky-ward, 
rather  than  toward  Missouri.  If  au- 
gurs could  deal  in  certainties,  a  student 
of  North-American  statistics  might 
achieve  a  prophet's  fame  by  the  predic- 
tion that  the  star  of  our  empire  is 
going  to  change  its  westward  course  and 
turn  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the 
treeless  prairies  into  the  strangely-neg- 
lected garden-lands  of  the  South.  The 
aboriginal  population,  however,  seems  to 
recede  on  centrifugal  lines.  There  are 
Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  in 
Maine  they  have  whole  settlements,  and 
they  have  stood  their  ground  in  Florida 
and  Oregon  ;  but  from  their  old  strong- 
holds in  the  Central  States  they  are 
gone  forever, — swept  away  by  the  stream 
of  through-travellers ;  and  Cincinnati  is 
probably  farther  from  the  next  wigwam 
or  bear-den  than  any  other  part  of  the 
North-American  continent. 

But,  by  that  curious  law  of  human 
nature  which  one  might  call  the  attrac- 
tion of  contrasts,  this  very  scarcity  of 
the  freeyeras  naturse  makes  the  captives 
of  the  zoological  garden  intensely  pop- 
ular. Cockneys  delight  in  Leather- 
Stocking  Tales,  and  North  -  Americans 
in  Oscar  Wilde's  moonshine  lyrics.  An 
African  sultan  who  would  not  give  a  fig 
for  all  the  marvels  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  sells  his  best,  sultana  for  a  red 
waistcoat;  and  the  family  of  a  Cincin- 
nati back-alley  tailor  emulate  the  self- 
denial  of  Dr.  Tanner  to  save  the  means 
of  enjoying  their  Sunday  at  the  Zoo. 
The  Zoo  has  weaned  thousands  from 
their  beer-cellars.     It  is  something  more 


than  a  lazaretto  of  dying  animals.  Col- 
onel Thompson,  the  managing  super- 
intendent, who  has  visited  all  the  princi- 
pal hunting-grounds  of  the  tropics,  has 
contrived  to  reduce  the  mortality  of  his 
boarders  to  a  minimum,  and  this  with- 
out importing  Java  figs  for  his  monkeys 
or  Oregon  salmon  for  his  seals.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is  diversion  :  he 
has  found  that  by  providing  pastimes 
for  his  proteges  they  can  be  induced  to 
pass  twice  as  much  time  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  With  rare  exceptions,  soli- 
tary confinement  has  been  abolished ; 
the  pets  are  cheered  by  home -influ- 
ences ;  they  live  with  their  families  or 
their  next  available  relatives,  and  in 
roomy,  comfortable  quarters  well  stocked 
with  such  playthings  as  the  lodgers  are 
apt  to  appreciate.  The  elephant  in- 
creases the  emoluments  of  his  position 
by  making  himself  useful  on  the  pony- 
track  and  perambulating  the  avenues 
with  a  cargo  of  school-picnickers,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  worshipped  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  his  sacred  Si- 
amese cousin.  The  liberality  of  his 
country  visitors  encourages  his  predilec- 
tion for  prize-pumpkins ;  but  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  peptic  embarrass- 
ments. An  Alleghany  mountaineer 
once  instructed  his  hired  man  about 
calculating  the  material  of  a  "  rock 
chimney:"  "Make  a  fair  estimate  of 
how  many  rocks  it  will  take,  and  then 
get  at  least  ten  times  as  many,  and  you 
will  be  just  about  right."  The  same 
rule  holds  good  in  computing  the  break- 
fast-capacity of  a  full-grown  elephant. 

There  is  a  large  aviary  of  Guinea 
paroquets,  where  the  pretty  little  epit- 
omes of  their  species  have  not  only 
perching-  and  climbing-trees,  but  hollow 
logs  for  nest-building  and  an  abundance 
of  the  wherewithal  in  the  shape  of  lint 
and  chopped  hay.  They  are  at  it  all 
day  long,  selecting  and  assorting  the 
material  and  dragging  it  home,  or  steal- 
ing from  each  other.  A  detected  thief 
at  once  takes  refuge  in  the  crowd  of 
the  general  assembly  and  tries  to  divert 
attention  by  joining  in  the  outcry  and 
pitching  into  some  weaker  comrade,  who 
frequently  thus  becomes  the  scapegoat 
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of  public  indignation.  There  are  ex- 
ecutive committees  and  revolts  against 
the  abuse  of  their  power  ;  partisan  wars 
and  intrigues,  accompanied  by  incessant 
flute-concerts  ;  a  musical  drama  of  Mexi- 
can politics  on  the  wing.  In  the  narrow 
cage  of  a  bird-fancier's  shop  these  same 
paroquets  sit  together  pair-wise,  so  mute 
and  immovable  that  they  might  be  mis- 


taken for  the  dullest  representatives  of 
the  feathered  tribe. 

The  carnivora  house  has  a  series  of 
double  family-rooms, — i.e.,  each  set  of 
quarters  has  an  outside  antechamber, 
and  a  snug  interior  parlor  with  a  pen- 
dulum door  that  permits  the  lodgers  to 
pass  to  and  fro,  according  to  their  in- 
dividual preference  for  a  higher  or  lower 


THE    ZOOLOGICAL   GARDENS. 

temperature.  In  his  essay  on  the 
'  habits  of  the  Felidse,  in  captivity, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Conklin  mentions  the  curious 
fact  that  in  travelling  menageries  lions 
seem  not  only  to  thrive  but  often  breed 
and  multiply.  ''This,"  he  adds,  "may 
be  attributed  to  the  changes  of  air  and 
scenes  in  the  circus  life."  But  in  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo  such  opportunities  are 
combined  with  the  advantages  of  domes- 
tic comfort.  After  dinner  even  the  rest- 
less tijTers  indulge  in  a  few  hours'  siesta  in 
the  quietest  corner  of  their  in-door  cage  ; 


but  before  sunset  their  prowling 
propensity  reawakens  ;  they  step 
out  and  march  around  the  circle 
of  their  barred  veranda,  muster- 
ing the  crowd  in  the  garden,  or 
interchanging  significant  glances, 
—probably  gastronomical  remarks 
on  the  appearance  of  the  passers- 
by. 

The  monkey  -  house  is  ar- 
ranged on  a  similar  plan,  but 
the  inmates  have  too  many 
domestic  imbroglios,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  out- 
door world.  Their  sleek  appearance 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  artificial 
summer  of  their  hotel  agrees  with 
their  constitution  in  spite  of  their 
low  diet  (farinaceous,  chiefly)  and 
still  lower  morals,  for  there  are  few 
moments  in  the  day  when  they  are 
not  either  stealing  or  fighting.  They 
steal  on  principle.  Every  other  propen- 
sity yields  to  the  ruling  passion  :  a  four- 
hander  seems  to  think  it  his  duty  to 
keep  his  twenty  fingers  busy,  and  would 
rather  lose  his  best  friend  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  peculation.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son's mo/io.s,  or  macaque  monkeys,  breed 
as  freely  as  cats :  the  warm  corner- 
cages  are  full  of  nursing  macaques  with 
babies  or  half-grown  bantlings ;  and  every 
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visitor  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  practical 
experiment  that  monkey-mothers  have 
no  scruples  about  robbing  their  own 
children.  They  hug  them,  they  clean 
them,  they  protect  them  against  every 
danger,  but  at  the  sight  of  a  tidbit  the 
grand  passion  prevails  :  if  the  youngster 
has  not  ratified  his  prior  claim  by  instant 
deglutition,  the  parent  snatches  the  prize 
not  only  out  of  his  hands,  but  out  of 
his  teeth,  picks  the  crumbs  out  of  his 
cheek-pouches,  and  is  apt  to  silence  pro- 
tests by  boxing  the  ears  of  the  victim. 
In  their  native  tropics,  where  the  forest 
teems  with  spontaneous  fruits,  that  sort 
of  egotism  may  react  on  the  child  as  a 
useful  incentive  to  self-help;  but  in 
captivity  young  monkeys,  with  all  their 
quick-wittedness,  are  apt,  like  French 
sceptics,  to  get  as  lean  as  death  and 
sin  combined,  unless  the  keeper  feeds 
them  "  on  the  sly,"  by  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  ruthless  parent. 

But  no  amount  of  human  ingenuity 
can  devise  means  to  preserve  the  peace 
in  a  cageful  of  miscellaneous  four- 
handers;  and  during  a  general  scrim- 
mage it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  faute 
de  mieux,  single  representatives  of  a 
variety  take  the  part  of  their  next  rela- 
tives, even  against  dangerous  odds.  In 
the  main  hall,  the  "  Boss,"  a  strapping 
big  mandril,  had  been  caged  with  a 
number  of  minor  monkeys,  and  bullied 
them  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  does  the  smaller 
German  princes.  They  were  all  against 
him,  but  the  autocrat  asserted  his  claims 
by  four  canine  fangs  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  and  as  sharp  as  Prussian  bayonet- 
points.  The  opposition,  however,  was 
led  by  four  veteran  macaques,  about  the 
most  headstrong  and  certainly  the  most 
handstron^  creatures  of  their  size ;  and 
one  morning,  before  the  mandril  had 
emerged  from  his  sleeping-corner,  these 
sachems  convoked  a  mass-meeting.  Mon- 
keys of  all  sizes  and  ages  put  their  heads 
together,  grunting  and  chattering,  with 
occasional  vicious  leers  at  the  "  Boss." 
They  held,  evidently,  a  council  of  war. 
When  his  majesty  at  last  appeared  upon 
his  usual  perch,  the  grunts  of  the  as- 
sembly rose  to  loud  groans,  and  soon  to 
defiant  screams,  which  announced  that 


the  council  had  come  to  a  resolution. 
One  dare-devil  of  a  volunteer  mounted 
the  centre-pole,  and,  with  a  sudden  jump, 
landed  upon  the  kaiser's  back,  gave 
him  a  sharp  bite,  and  sprang  aside,  in 
time  to  save  his  neck.  The  Boss  faced 
about,  speechless  with  rage  ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  macaques,  with  all  their 
cousins  and  congeners,  fell  upon  him 
like  a  swarm  of  pirates ;  and  the  records 
.  of  the  superintendent  attest  the  fact 
that  by  the  sudden  energy  of  their  co- 
operative assault  they  actually  managed 
to  overthrow  an  adversary  who  could 
have  massacred  them  singly  at  the  rate 
of  a  dozen  a  minute.  They  bit  his 
face  till  the  blood  blinded  his  eyes ;  they 
tore  his  hands,  his  neck,  and  his  ab- 
dominal integuments ;  and  when  the 
keepers  finally  rescued  him  he  was  so 
distracted  with  fear  that  he  cowered 
and  whimpered  at  the  mere  screams  of 
his  triumphant  opponents.  He  was  for 
a  week  on  the  sick-list,  though,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  scrimmage  that  would 
disable  any  other  animal  only  sharpens 
the  appetite  of  a  baboon. 

In  the  fish-hall  of  Amsterdam  I  once 
saw  sea-lions  kept  in  tubs  where  the 
period  of  their  survival  was  generally 
measured  by  weeks ;  but  the  specimens 
in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  thrive  and  multiply ; 
their  tank  is  ten  feet  deep  and  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  have 
an  aquatic  race-course  of  a  circular  con- 
struction which  enables  them  to  keep 
up  the  illusion  of  swimming  ahead  for 
hours  together.  The  camelopards  have 
a  most  comfortable  little  cottage  of  their 
own,  warmed  by  steam  and  lined  with 
fine  hay,  so  that  in  the  intervals  of 
meals  the  lodgers  can  take  free  lunches 
out  of  their  vegetable  tapestry.  All 
creatures  that  can  stand  the  climate  are 
permitted  to  camp  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  a  miniature  deer-park,  a  prairie- 
dog  town,  and  an  open  fish-otter  pond. 
There  seems  somehow  to  be  a  popular 
misconception  about  the  caloric  needs  of 
the  camel.  Instead  of  being  an  exclu- 
sively tropical  creature,  he  is,  in  fact,  a 
native  of  the  northern  temperate  zone ; 
and  in  Bactria,  the  only  country  where 
he  has  ever  been  found  in  a  wild  state, 
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the  winters  are  about  as  severe  as  in 
Northern  Ohio.  There  is  a  large  camel- 
stud  near  Leghorn,  in  Italy,  where  they 
live  the  year  round  in  the  open  air. 
In  Cincinnati  they  content  themselves 
with  a  mere  board  shed,  and  often  vol- 
unteer to  visit  the  out-door  world  in  mid- 
winter. 

Behind  the  camel -stable  there  are 
race-tracks,  swings,  and  artificial  lakes, 
with  boats,  besides  limitless  facilities  for 
picnic-camps ;  and,  though  the  restau- 
rant dispenses  only  the  milder  kinds  of 
beverages,  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  popular  pleasure-resort 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing suburb  of  Avondale,  the  inhabitants 
of  several  hill -top  settlements  behind 
the  garden  enjoy  a  gratuitous  view  of  the 
out  -  door  part  of  the  show,  and  rents 
have  in  consequence  advanced.  A  con- 
venient mode  of  access  is  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad,  with  a  depot  on  Main 
Street  and  four  trains  per  hour. 

Another  narrow-gauge  leads  due  north 
to  Mount  Pleasant,  a  pretty  little  orchard 
village,  and  College  Hill,  the  seat  of 
Farmer's  College,  long  the  most  popular 
educational  institute  in  the  West.  Both 
suburbs  nestle  among  the  hills  that  rise 
west  of  the  Mill  Creek  Valley.  Where 
those  hills  terminate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  an  inclined-plane  road,  with  a  large 
freight-elevator,  leads  up  to  the  summit 
of  Price's  Hill,  a  fashionable  suburb, 
with    a   highland   hotel    that   affords   a 


grand  view  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mill 
Creek  heights.  From  the  esplanade  of 
Price's  Hill  the  highlands  across  the  river 
look  sylvan  and  rustic,  compared  with  the 
hills  on  the  north  shore.  Southwest  of 
Price's  Hill,  where  the  suburbs  end,  the 
shores  are  for  miles  covered  with  vine- 
yards that  make  Cincinnati  the  only 
North- American  rival  of  Annaheim,  in 
Southern  California. 

The  turreted  building  that  towers 
above  the  tree-tops  of  a  round  hill  in 
the  north  is  the  "  Schiitzen-Platz,"  or 
"  Fairmount"  Park,  once  a  Baptist  semi- 
nary, and  now  a  popular  pleasure-resort, 
where  Hans  Breitmann  hobnobs  with 
the  Kentucky  Bourbons  or  waltzes  on 
the  floor  of  the  old  Musik-Haus.  The 
haus  is  but  a  humble  structure  compared 
with  the  dancing-hall  of  the  Highland 
Hotel,  and  the  music  is  not  always 
classical.  But  Fairmount  has  one  ad- 
vantage which  makes  many  visitors  pre- 
fer it  to  all  the  hill-top  resorts  of  the 
city, — its  wealth  of  magnificent  shade- 
trees.  Between  the  park  and  the 
heights  of  English  Woods  the  plateau 
is  still  covered  with  the  old  oaks  and 
hickories  of  the  great  Western  sylvan  ia, 
the  veritable  primeval  forest  of  the 
North  -  American  continent  ;  and  on 
quiet  summer  days  the  solitude  of  the 
leafy  arcades  recalls  the  times  when 
Judge  Symmes  lost  his  way  in  the 
woods  and  the  song-thrushes  were  the 
leading  musicians  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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THE    PERFECT    TREASURE. 

FOUR  PARTS.— III. 


COUSIN  JOB  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  Before  the  girls  were  down 
next  morning  he  went  out  for  a  walk  on 
the  Promenade,  and  came  home  to  find 
his  aunt  enjoying  the  fashionable  intel- 
ligence in  the  "  Looker-On,"  in  which, 
among  the  arrivals,  figured  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Ketchum,  United  States." 
"  Call  that  a  newspaper !"  said  he  indig- 
nantly when  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  interesting  fact.  He  took  it  in 
his  hand,  flipped  it  scornfully  with  his 
thumb  and  middle  finger,  and,  after 
careful  examination,  protested  that  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  for  one  moment 
to  the  "  Tecumseh  Clarion."  He  was 
still  talking  about  it  when  Kate  came  in 
and  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
"  Well,  you  are  all  a  lazy  set  here  !"  said 
he  in  greeting.  "  I  have  been  up  for 
two  hours,  and  been  pretty  much  all  over 
the  place,  and  I  stopped  at  that  store 
you  told  me  about,  and  told  the  man  to 
make  me  the  finest  suit  he  knew  how 
to  turn  out,  and  to  be  quick  about  it. 
There  was  a  chap  there  that  smiled  me 
in  and  smiled  me  out,  and  wanted  me  to 
buy  everything  on  the  shelves  had.  He 
soft-sawdered  me  for  half  an  hour,  and 
ofiered  to  make  me  an  overcoat  like  the 
one  they  had  just  sent  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  '  at  living  rates.'  But  I  laid  my 
fingers  on  my  nose  and  told  them  I 
sabed  all  that,  and  that  if  he  thought 
we  weren't  up  to  snufi"  in  America  he 
was  mistaken,  only  it  was  General 
Grant's  coat  over  there,  and  that  I  was 
used  to  making  up  my  own  mind  ;  if  I 
wanted  anything  I  would  get  it,  and  if  I 
didn't  he  would  have  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  sell  it  to  me. 
And  he  begged  my  pardon  when  he  saw 
he  had  waked  up  the  wrong  passenger, 
and  said  that  he  hadn't  meant  to  try  any 
tricks  of  trade ;  theirs  was  a  most  re- 
spectable house ;  only  if  I  had  any 
'  borders'  they  would  be  glad  to  execute 
them." 


"What  did  you  say  to  that,  Job?" 
asked  Kate. 

"  I  told  him  if  he  would  stick  to  that 
programme  he  might  make  something 
out  of  me  yet ;  but  that  as  the  prince 
and  I  weren't  running  in  the  same  fire- 
brigade,  it  didn't  matter  about  our  being 
dressed  exactly  alike." 

Great  was  the  amusement  of  the 
ladies  as  they  thought  of  the  interview, 
and  they  exchanged  eloquent  glances 
across  the  table,  while  Mr.  Ketchum  de- 
voted himself  alternately  to  his  break- 
fast and  a  map  of  the  town  which  was 
spread  out  beside  him. 

"  Cards  to  the  Benedicts'  ball  on  the 
21st,  girls,  and  a  very  kind  note  from 
Sir  Robert,  to  say  that  he  means  to  get 
a  ticket  for  Cousin  Job,"  said  Kate. 
"  Isn't  it  nice  of  him?  It  is  the  ball 
of  the  season,  you  know,  and  if  there 
were  pasteboard  admittance  to  heaven  it 
could  hardly  be  more  coveted  than  cards 
to  the  Benedicts'." 

"  I  am  delighted !"  cried  Jenny  and 
Lucy  in  a  breath,  both  girls  having 
known  for  some  time  of  the  coming 
event,  and  having  dresses  from  Paris 
ordered  for  the  occasion  and  worthy  of 
it. 

"  But,  Kate,  I  do  so  wish  we  could 
get  a  ticket  for  Mabel  Vane  and  take 
her  with  us.  Only  think  of  it !  she  is 
eighteen,  and  as  pretty  as  a  pink,  and  has 
never  been  to  a  ball  in  her  life  !  Such 
a  frightful  case  of  destitution  in  the 
upper  classes  has  never  come  under  my 
notice,"  said  Jenny.  "  This  is  the  way 
I  came  to  know  it.  She  was  here  yes- 
terday, and  was  saying  that  she  supposed 
we  were  very  gay,  and  I  asked  if  she 
was  going  to  this  ball,  and  she  said, 
'  Oh,  no  !  I  can't  afford  it,  even  if  there 
was  a  chance  of  my  getting  a  ticket, 
which  there  isn't.  Papa,  you  know, 
was  a  poor  clergyman,  and  since  his 
death  mamma  and  I  have  always  lived 
in  lodgings,  and  we  have  no  great  friends. 
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thing,  and  such  a 


and  can't  entertain,  and  so  we  are  quite 
out  of  the  current.  I  often  wonder 
how  it  would  seem  to  be  like  other 
girls.  Mamma  says  that  there  are  five 
hundred  girls  here,  and  only  one  hun- 
dred men,  and  that  if  I  could  go  out  it 
wouldn't  be  the  least  use, — that  it  would 
only  be  a  great  expense  for  nothing,  I 
should  never  get  an  offer,  and  I  am 
better  as  I  am.  But  I  don't  care  for 
that,  and  I  do  so  long  to  go  to  one  dance, 
even  if  I  had  to  sit  against  the  wall  all 
the  evening.'  Poor  child !  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  her, 
and  yet  her  English  way  of  putting  it 
was  so  comical  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  countenance." 

"  It  is  a  shame  !  It's  perfectly  abomi- 
nable !"  put  in  Lucy.  "  Why,  if  I  have 
been  to  one  party  I've  been  to  five  hun- 
dred of  various  kinds;  and  Mabel  says 
that  she  thinks  herself  awfully  lucky  to 
be  asked  in  after  dinner  at  a  few  houses, 
or  occasionally  to  luncheon.  And  she 
is  such  a  sweet  little 
thorough  lady." 

"  I  wonder  at  it,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher 
senior  pensively.  "  I  have  heard  that 
her  father  was  a  third-cousin  of  the 
Earl  of  Carsford, — or  is  it  the  Marquis 
of  Wolhampton?" 

But  this  nice  genealogical  point  was 
never  settled  ;  for  Cousin  Job,  who  had 
been  breaking  three  e^rgs  into  a  tumbler 
and  stirring  them  with  the  most  un- 
necessary display  of  energy,  while  Wal- 
ton, unable  to  bear  the  sight,  had  re- 
tired precipitately  to  the  butler's  pantry 
to  avoid  losing  any  portion  of  his  spe- 
cific gravity,  now  looked  up  and  said, 
"  I  can't  understand  how  girls  can  get 
so  far  below  par  in  England.  Buyers 
seem  to  be  backward  in  bidding,  and 
holders  anxious  to  realize.  The  old 
lady  in  Threadneedle  Street  is  carrying 
more  petticoats  than  her  trade  will  war- 
rant. Now,  about  that  young  friend  of 
yours,  Kate.  If  money  will  do  it,  just 
get  her  a  ticket,  and  we  will  take  her 
along  with  us  and  see  that  she  has  a 
splendid  time !  Why,  out  West  she'd 
have  eight  or  ten  fellows  haunting  the 
house  every  night,  and  sending  her 
bouquets,     and     serenading     her,    and 


ready  to  jump  over  the  moon  to  please 
her." 

"  Money  can't  do  it,  but  influence  can, 
Cousin  Job,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done,"  replied  Kate.  "  She  shall  go  if 
we  can  possibly  manage  it.'' 

By  what  arts  and  machinations  it  was 
managed  will  never  be  known,  but, 
although  a  member  of  tlie  Benedicts' 
Club  had  offered  twenty  pounds  for 
a  ticket  that  very  morning,  and  failed 
to  get  it,  Jenny,  on  the  next  after- 
noon, received  from  her  friend  the 
barrister,  with  Mr.  Lindsay's  compli- 
ments, a  large  square  envelope  con- 
taining an  enclosure  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  Miss  Vane's  company  on 
Wednesday  the  l^lst  at  the  Assembly 
Booms.  Putting  on  her  bonnet,  she 
rushed  round  to  38  Portarlington  Gar- 
dens and  demanded  Miss  Vane  so  im- 
periously that  the  small  "slavey"  who 
opened  the  door  asked  "  what  ever  was 
hup,"  lingering  on  the  landing  after 
ushering  Jenny  up-stairs  to  catch  if  pos- 
sible some  hint  of  the  news  she  scented. 
The  whole  house  was  "  hup"  when  her 
errand  became  known.  Mabel  could 
hardly  believe  her  senses,  and  was  ra- 
diant with  delight,  Mrs.  Vane  equally 
fluttered  and  profuse  in  thanks.  The 
question  of  raiment  for  this  lily  of  the 
field  coming  up,  Mrs.  Botts,  the  land- 
lady, who  had  once  been  maid  to  a 
countess,  was  called  in,  and  gave  her 
opinion  at  great  length  :  the  dress  must 
be  white  tarlatan,  she  should  say,  over 
a  silk  slip,  with  a  "  top"  cut  low  in  the 
neck,  a  white  satin  sash  and  slippers 
to  match,  which  was  what  her  ladyship 
had  worn  on  an  even  greater  occasion, 
and  it  would  set  off  Miss  Mabel  "  won- 
derful." 

Miss  Marsh,  an  old  lady  on  the  second 
floor,  who  walked  nine  times  round  the 
square  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  start- 
ing out  for  this  cheerful  tramp,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  voices  and  looked 
in,  heard  what  was  going  on,  and,  trot- 
ting back  to  her  room,  brought  down  a 
box  of  Roman  pearls,  which  she  said 
had  belonged  to  a  dead  sister,  and  would 
Mabel  do  her  the  favor  to  wear  them  ? 
Mabel  would  not,  but  thanked  her  as 
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prettily  as  possible,  and,  it  being  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  ''  stuff  for  the 
gown"  must  be  bought  at  once,  the  two 
girls  started  off  in  high  glee,  and  shopped 
so  briskly  and  sensibly  that  in  half  an 
hour  the  foundation-stone  of  Mabel's 
palace  of  delights  was  safely  laid :  the 
dress,  the  gloves,  the  slippers,  the  satin, 
were  being  borne  home  in  parcels  that 
bulged  delightfully  and  foretold  to  one 
pair  of  blue  eyes  at  least  a  world  of 
bliss  ! 

The  intervening  days  dragged  their 
slow  length  along  for  the  girls,  and  were 
improved  by  Cousin  Job  in  sight-seeing, 
which  he  went  about  in  a  perfectly  fa- 
natical way,  determined  that  nothing 
should  escape  him,  and  being  guided 
solely  by  what  his  "hand-book"  said, 
and  not  in  the  least  by  what  he  himself 
wished  to  see.  Sir  Robert  put  him  up 
at  the  Club,  where  he  amused  himself 
by  initiating  certain  gentlemen  into  the 
mysteries  of  draw-poker,  and  teaching 
them,  as  he  put  it,  "  to  brew  egg-nog 
on  scientific,  old- Virginia-forever  prin- 
ciples." The  first  was  decorously  chris- 
tened "  American  whist"  by  Sir  Robert, 
who  explained  to  General  Bludyer  that 
the  latter  was  "  one  of  the  American 
drinks, — something  like  the  '  eye-opener' 
and  the  'raise-tbe-dead,' " — two  bever- 
ages that  he  firmly  believed  to  be  national 
in  reputation. 

At  a  flower-show  in  the  Montpelier 
Gardens,  which  he  facetiously  dubbed 
"a  shower -flow,"  because  everybody 
was  driven  into  the  tents  and  summer- 
houses  three  times  during  the  after- 
noon, Mr.  Ketchum  met  Mabel  Vane, 
and,  taking  a  tremendous  fancy  to  her, 
showed  it  by  staying  gallantly  by  her 
side  arfd  shielding  her  from  the  rain  with 
his  enormous  umbrella.  Finding  that 
she  had  on  thin  shoes,  he  disappeared  for 
a  moment,  and  greatly  surprised  her  a 
little  later  by  turning  up  with  her  over- 
shoes and  mackintosh,  which  he  had  sent 
one  of  the  Park  guards  for.  Poor  Ma- 
bel, whose  only  experience  of  the  sex 
so  far  had  been  one  of  scant  civility 
or  utter  indifference,  was  quite  over- 
powered by  such  a  proof  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  blushed  herself  into  a  state 


of  damask-rosiness  in  acknowledgment 
of  it  that  gave  gratitude  a  new  and  very 
beautiful  complexion  to  Mr.  Ketchum, 
who  was  accustomed  to  rendering  such 
little  services  on  all  occasions,  and  rather 
used  to  their  being  taken,  more  or  less, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived.  Mr. 
Ketchum,  when  the  arrangements  for 
the  evening  were  being  discussed,  in- 
sisted on  getting  a  carriage  and  taking 
Mabel  to  the  ball,  and  Kate  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
that  it  would  positively  shake  Chelten- 
ham to  its  centre  and  be  flying  in  the 
face  of  all  English  conventionalities,  that 
Mabel  wouldn't  go,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  She  had  settled  all 
that.  Walton,  who  was  perfectly  trust- 
worthy, should  go  for  her  in  Mrs. 
Fletcher's  carriage  and  bring  her  down 
to  them ;  and,  once  under  the  wing  of 
a  chaperon,  she  would,  with  the  other 
girls,  be  taken  "properly"  to  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Kate 
Fletcher,  that  they  trust  a  girl  over  here 
with  a  footman  sooner  than  with  a  gen- 
tleman ?"  he  demanded  hotly. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  can't  help  it,  and  I 
am  sorry  you  are  vexed,  Job,  but  in- 
deed it  wouldn't  do,"  said  she,  which 
set  him  off  in  one  of  his  eager,  em- 
phatic orations,  calling  upon  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
social  regulation,  and  winding  up  with, — 

"  Well,  I  shall  send  her  a  bouquet, 
anyway.  I  suppose  that  isn't  a  scandal- 
ous proceeding?" 

"  Oh,  no !  Quite  proper.  It  isn't 
often  done,  unless  people  are  engaged ; 
but  still—" 

"  Oh,  go  along,  Kate !  You  must 
have  lost  your  senses  !"  he  interrupted, 
and,  clapping  on  his  hat,  left  the  house. 

He  had  been  gone  some  hours.  The 
girls  were  in  the  drawing-room,  enter- 
taining the  Heathcotes  and  Venables  ; 
and  Kate,  a  little  apart  from  the  others 
in  the  bow-window,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  street  and  front  steps, 
heard  a  ring.  She  bent  forward  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
man  in  a  towering  white   beaver  hat^ 
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and,  even  at  that  distance,  with  some- 
thing queer  about  him.  Another  look, 
— a  stranger  in  full  evening  dress,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  day  !  Another. — the 
stranger  turns,  and — oh,  horror!  oh, 
"agony,  rage,  and  despair!"  —  it  is 
Cousin  Job ! 

It  may  be  an  ignominious  pang  that 
rends  her  bosom,  but  Kate  is  a  woman 
of  the  world ;  she  feels  it  to  be  quite 
equal  for  the  moment  to  battle,  murder, 
or  sudden  death.  In  five  minutes  he 
will  be  in  that  room,  and  there  is  that 
odious  young  snob  of  a  Heathcote,  who 
is  always  sneering  covertly  at  Cousin 
Job  as  it  is,  and  doesn't  understand  him 
at  all,  sitting  opposite,  immaculately  ar- 
rayed, his  hat  held  in  his  hand  at  an 
eminently  correct  angle,  his  offensive 
eye-glass  screwed  firmly  in  his  eye  !  It 
is  a  perfectly  unbearable  situation,  she 
thinks.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done,  and,  with  a  crimson  face,  she  sits 
still,  waiting  to  hear  the  fatal  step  on 
the  stair.  It  doesn't  come,  and  she 
glides  out  of  the  room  and  down  as  far 
as  the  first  landing,  where,  looking  down, 
she  sees  Walton  and  Cousin  Job  parley- 
ing near  the  front  door. 

'•  Who  is  up-stairs  ?"  asks  Mr.  Ket- 
chum. 

"  The  Miss  Frynnes,  sir,  I  believe ; 
but  cook  answered  the  door." 

Walton  knows  that  Mr.  Ketchum  de- 
tests these  estimable  women  for  some 
reason,  and  takes  his  chance.  Fixing  his 
shrewd,  gray  eyes  on  him,  he  adds,  after 
a  pause,  "  The  tailor  sent  home  some 
things  for  you,  sir,  and  would  be  greatly 
obliged  by  your  trying  them  on  at  once. 
His  man  will  be  back  in  'arf  an  'our  to 
know  if  they  suit." 

Mr.  Ketchum  still  hesitated,  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  rubbing  the  nap 
energetically  with  his  silk  handkerchief. 
"  Tell  him  to  come  back  to-morrow,"  said 
he,  and  moved  toward  the  stair. 

"  Oh  !  And,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  took 
a  note  up  to  your  room,  brought  a  mo- 
ment since,  which  the  maid  from  Port- 
arlington  Gardens  said  was  to  be  give 
you  as  soon  as  you  came  in." 

Mr.  Ketchum  stopped  :  for  the  life  of 
him   he  couldn't  help  blushing,  and,  to 
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hide  it,  he  turned  brusquely  away  and 
walked  off  to  his  room. 

Walton  had  gained  the  day,  and,  un- 
conscious that  he  was  being  observed, 
leaned  against  the  wall,  and,  throwing 
back  his  head,  laughed  the  laugh  of  the 
successful  diplomat  whose  skilful  evasion 
of  some  obstacle  has  enabled  him  to  carry 
his  point. 

It  was  the  first  time  Kate  had  ever 
seen  the  real  Walton,  and  it  gave  her 
rather  a  startled  and  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion,— a  feeling  that  he  was  too  clever  by 
half,  thankful  as  she  was  to  have  the 
social  calamity  averted  that  she  had  so 
much  dreaded.  But  the  sensation  was 
only  momentary.  "  He  is  doubtless  at- 
tached to  the  family,  and  knew  we 
should  be  mortified.  It  was  very  nice 
of  him.  Really,  Walton  is  a  nonpareil 
among  servants,"  she  thought. 

As  she  was  making  her  way  back,  the 
drawing-room  door  opened;  farewells 
were  being  exchanged,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  guests  were  safely  out  of  the 
house,  and  she  was  relating  the  ago- 
nizing experience  of  the  last  half- hour 
to  the  girls. 

Jenny  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks  :  *'■  Oh  !  to  think  of 
his  putting  it  on  at  the  shop  and  wear- 
ing it  home  !  And  with  a  white  hat !" 
she  cried. 

"  And  that  awful  green  cravat !  My 
dear,  it  is  my  belief  that  he  means  to  be 
buried  in  that  cravat,"  said  Kate.  "  It 
was  a  fearfully  narrow  escape  !'' 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  him  come  up  ? 
It  would  have  been  such  a  crucial  test 
of  the  breeding  of  those  people.  Sir 
Robert  and  the  Venables  would  have 
been  a  shade  nicer  than  ever  ;  but  can't 
you  fancy  the  galvanic  shock  it  would 
have  been  to  young  Heathcote  ?  But 
no,  Kate.  Seriously  speaking,  I  would- 
n  t  for  the  world  have  had  Mr.  Ketchum 
put  in  such  a  disagreeable  position  before 
that  horrid  man.  He  is  a  kind,  gener- 
ous, splendid  fellow,  and  worth  a  dozen 
of  such  people ;  but  all  the  same  he  would 
have  looked  exquisitely  ludicrous,  and 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  go  about 
d  V Anglaise  and  tell  people  that  he  was 
a  little  mad,  and  we  hoped  they  didn't 
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mind.  It  is  the  drollest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.  You  are  such  a  worldliDg, 
Kate,  that  I  wonder  there  is  a  particle 
of  coloring-matter  left  in  a  single  tube  of 
your  hairs." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  may  break  all 
the  Commandments,  and  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  set  fire  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  trample  on  the 
union  jack,  and  throw  vitriol  in  the 
face  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  if  he 
likes,  but  that  he  is  never,  never  to 
put  on  a  dress-suit  before  nightfall  in 
England,  on  pain  of  death,^^  said  Kate. 
"  I  know  he  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
world,  on  the  frontier  ;  but,  still,  how 
could  he  do  such  a  thing  ?" 

No  spectator  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view that  ensued,  of  which  Kate  only 
reported  that  she  said  very  little,  and 
that  Cousin  Job  took  it  in  good  part. 

When  nine  o'clock  came,  Mabel  ap- 
peared, looking  too  quaint  and  pretty  for 
anything.  Her  dress  was  cut  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  very  remote  period,  with  what 
was  known  then  as  a  "  baby-waist,"  and 
queer  half-long  sleeves.  She  was  sitting 
bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa 
when  Kate  came  down,  evidently  afraid 
of  crushing  her  dress  and  soiling  her 
gloves.  Her  eyes  shone  with  pleasure, 
and  a  more  charming  picture  of  youth 
and  innocence  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find.  She  was  as  fair  and  simple  as  an 
English  daisy,  Kate  thought,  as  she  came 
forward  with  an  air  of  modest  self-pos- 
session and  her  usual  charming  little 
blush:  "Do  you  like  me?  Mamma 
says  that  I  do  very  well,  but  that  no 
one  will  notice  me  among  so  many 
splendid  people  in  Worth  gowns  and  all 
that,  and  that  I  had  better  give  over 
thinking  of  myself  at  all,  and  make  up 
my  mind  to  enjoy  looking  on." 

Kate  noticed  that  she  had  on  a  white 
carnelian  necklace,  shamed  into  looking 
almost  blue  by  the  white,  lovely  neck, 
and  said,  "  Come  here,  dear,  and  let  me 
see,"  gave  a  disapproving  frown  to  the 
English  overskirt,  which  she  found  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  looped,  sent  for 
some  pins,  and  rearranged  it  tastefully 
in  a  twinkling,  pinned  a  charming  bunch 
of  natural  flowers  in  her  dress,  insisted  on 


giving  her  a  little  silver  chatelaine,  turned 
her  about,  giving  any  number  of  those 
mysterious  touches  which  produce  such 
an  effect  when  given  by  a  woman  with  a 
genius  for  dress,  and  at  last  pronounced 
her  "  an  ideal  ingenue,^^  and  assured  her 
that  if  she  lacked  anything  it  was  rouge, 
pinching  the  girl's  rosy  cheek.  She 
then  went  off  to  tie  Mr.  Ketchum's  cra- 
vat, and  that  gentleman  presently  re- 
turned with  her,  looking  extremely  well, 
and  protesting  that  she  had  tried  to  get 
him  to  wax  his  moustache  and  part  his 
hair  in  the  middle,  but  that  this  was 
against  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  was 
"  quite  enough  of  a  Tussaud  wax  figger" 
as  it  was. 

Jenny  and  Lucy,  coming  in  resplen- 
dent in  Paris  dresses,  walked  up  and  down 
to  give  the  family  a  private  view  of 
these  artistic  constructions  ;  much  oscu- 
lation followed  between  the  girls,  every- 
body suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  very 
late,  and,  after  much  muffling  and  shawl- 
ing, they  all  rolled  away  at  last  to  the 
ball. 

The  ball  had  the  three  great  requisites 
for  such  an  entertainment, — good  music, 
a  capital  floor,  and  a  supper  calculated 
to  compensate  all  the  heavy  dowagers 
and  sleepy  papas  for  their  sufferings  as 
chaperons.  The  spacious  rooms  were 
beautifully  decorated,  the  orchestra 
from  London  was  fiddling  away  in  the 
gallery,  the  dancers  were  spinning  and 
whirling  at  a  tremendous  rate  in  the 
circles  chalked  off  on  the  floor,  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  who  was  nearly  as 
imposing  as  Walton  (and  no  earthly 
dignitary  could  be  more  so),  stood 
near  the  door.  Our  party  advanced. 
Sir  Robert  stepped  out  from  a  mob  of 
gentlemen  and  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher  senior,  and  Jenny  had  already 
taken  that  of  a  certain  young  barrister 
(in  preference  to  Mr.  Heathcote,  who 
consoled  himself  with  Lucy),  and  a  stout 
clergyman,  who  had  just  finished  waltz- 
ing what  he  called  the  "  troy  tenvps,^' 
offered  to  escort  Kate.  Mabel  slipped  a 
timid  hand  under  Mr.  Ketchum's  awk- 
wardly -  profiered  elbow,  and  they  all 
made  for  the  benches  on  the  upper  side 
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of  the  room,  where  they  cast  anchor. 
Jenny  looked  about  her,  and  felt  as  an 
actress  does  when  she  gets  a  whiff  from 
the  footlights ;  Mabel  was  terrified  by  the 
glare  and  the  crush  and  the  crowd,  and 
felt  herself  morally  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  and  the  least  of  all  these  birds  of 
Paradise  ;  Kate  began  to  scan  the  toi- 
lets, Mrs.  Fletcher  to  look  up  the  great 
ones  of  the  company  ;  Mr.  Ketchum  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  biggest  fandango  he 
had  seen,  and  that  the  Assembly  Rooms 
compared  favorably  with  any  hall  that  he 
knew  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond." 
Kate  offered  to  introduce  him  to  some  of 
the  girls,  but  he  declined  for  the  present, 
and  stood  behind  Mabel,  looking  down 
admiringly  upon  the  fair  head  bent  every 
now  and  then  over  his  huge  bouquet, 
which  had  already  created  a  sensation  at 
Portarlington  Gardens. 

Jenny,  as  a  belle  and  beauty  of  recog- 
nized position,  was  soon  surrounded  by 
men,  and,  generously  intent  upon  "  Ma- 
bel's having  a  good  time,"  brought  them 
all  up  and  presented  them  in  turn,  having 
previously  interested  them  in  her  prote- 
gee. The  consequence  was  that  Mabel's 
programme  was  soon  half  filled  up.  Out 
of  the  twenty-three  dances  she  was  en- 
gaged for  twelve,  and  Mr.  Ketchum,  who 
was  already  down  for  four  of  them,  was 
begging  for  a  fifth,  when  her  first  partner 
arrived,  and  she  tripped  off  joyously  with 
him  and  joined  the  dancers.  Job  saw 
her  making  vain  efforts  to  catch  his  step, 
her  pretty  face  wearing  its  most  anxious 
expression,  with  small  success.  He 
seemed  to  combine  in  his  own  person  the 
worst  traits  of  all  three  classes  of  bad 
dancers, — the  teetotums,  the  wobblers, 
and  the  go-aheads.  When  he  ought  to 
have  gone  ahead,  he  spun  around  for  five 
minutes,  as  if  his  operations  were  confined 
to  a  hearth-rug;  when  he  ought  to  have 
temporized  for  lack  of  space,  he  dashed 
madly  ahead  ;  and  whenever  called  upon 
to  guide  his  partner  decisively  in  any  di- 
rection, he  wobbled  infuriatingly  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left  in  an 
embarrassing  series  of  false  starts,  very 
trying  to  a  novice.  Job  was  secretly  de- 
lighted. Like  most  Americans,  he  could 
use  his  feet  with  the  same  dexterity  as 


a  French  actress  does  her  hands,  and  he 
waited  impatiently  for  his  turn  to  come, 
which  it  did  very  soon. 

Mabel  came  back  to  her  chaperon 
looking  flushed  and  harassed,  made  a 
meek  little  speech  expressive  of  her  re- 
gret at  not  being  able  "  to  quite  catch 
his  step"  (skips  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark  for  a  performance  which  was  a 
mixture  of  waltz,  polka,  mazourka,  High- 
land fling,  and  Irish  jig),  and,  with  a 
"  Now-then  !"  expression  of  triumphant 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Ketchum  had  taken  his 
place.  At  what  "  fandangos"  he  had 
graduated  in  the  graceful  art  is  not 
known,  but  he  danced  beautifully,  and 
Mabel,  who  had  taken  lessons  and  had 
moreover  been  practising  the  "  Ameri- 
can reverse"  for  a  week  before  a  dingy 
old  pier-glass  at  her  lodginsrs,  felt  her- 
self borne  along  in  an  inspired  whirl, 
forgot  that  she  was  dancing  at  all,  in  the 
technical  sense,  and  did  not  stop  until 
the  last  strains  of  the  "  Morgenblixtter" 
had  died  away.  In  all  her  experience, 
confined  hitherto  to  a  lonely  Welsh  cu- 
racy and  Portarlington  Gardens,  there 
had  been  nothing  like  it,  and  she  was 
radiant. 

Meanwhile,  Jenny  had  taken  several 
turns,  and  was  resting  for  a  while  in  a 
little  bower  of  ferns  and  foliage-plants 
that  opened  into  the  ball-room.  She 
was  with  her  friend  the  barrister,  who 
was  commenting  upon  the  scene  before 
him.  "  Who  is  that  girl  there  in  yel- 
low ?"  he  asked. 

"Where?  Oh,  in  the  corner. 
Smythe  is  her  name,  I  believe.  Pretty, 
isn't  she?" 

"  No.  Not  according  to  my  ideas. 
She  looks  as  though  she  didn't  tub. 
Dash  of  the  tar-brush  there,  I  should 
say." 

"Oh,  no!  Impossible!  You  should 
not  say  such  things,  really.  Besides,  she 
isn't  so  dark  at  all." 

"  It  isn't  her  skin  only  :  her  hair  has 
got  that  awful  kink.  I  hate  it.  One 
of  my  aunts  went  out  to  New  Zealand 
in  the  early  days  and  got  carried  off 
by  a  Maori  chief;  and  I  often  wonder 
what  I  should  do  if  a  lot  of  blackamoor 
cousins  turned  up  in  the  Park  on  some 
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sunny  day  in  the  height  of  the  season 
and  laid  claim  to  me.  Awful  lark  it 
would  be,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

Jenny  burst  out  laughing,  and  agreed 
that  it  would  certainly  not  be  pleasant : 
"  I  have  never  heard  you  mention  any 
of  your  relatives  before.  Have  you  a 
mother  and  sisters  ?" 

"  I've  got  the  usual  supply  of  mother, 
and  shoals  of  sisters.  My  mother  came 
down  from  town  to-day  with  one  of 
them, — Edith,  the  eldest." 

"  Did  she?"  replied  Jenny,  with  ani- 
mation. "  Why  didn't  you  bring  her 
with  you  to-night  ?  But  I  suppose  it 
was  too  late  to  get  a  card." 

"Oh,  she  never  goes  to  balls.  She  is 
on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  and  never 
goes  in  for  anything  in  the  shape  of 
amusement,  except  penny  readings  for 
the  deserving  poor  and  those  awful  par- 
ish tea  and  harvest-home  things.  She 
got  me  to  one  of  them  once,  but  I  don't 
think  she  will  ever  do  it  a  second  time. 
She  is  a  district  visitor,  and  has  a  soup- 
kitchen  and  all  that :  she  really  is  an 
excellent  creature,  but  she'll  never  get  a 
husband  in  the  world." 

"  What  are  the  others  like  ?"  asked 
Jenny,  delighted  with  this  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

"  The  next  one  is  named  Gertrude, 
and  she  is  quite  passee,  too,  and  rather 
like  Edith  :  curates,  and  croquet,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  know.  She  is 
awfully  plain,  poor  thing !  and  makes 
herself  no  end  of  a  frump  by  the  way 
she  dresses.  The  third  one  is  very 
pretty,  and  is  married  to  a  fellow  in  the 
Carbineers  ;  and  the  fourth  was  thought 
the  best-looking  girl  that  was  presented 
the  season  she  came  out.  She  is  down 
in  the  country  now,  though  she  hates  it 
most  awfully.  It  is  a  confounded  shame 
to  keep  her  there ;  but  the  governor  says 
she  has  had  two  seasons,  and  played  her 
cards  very  badly,  —  going  and  getting 
engaged  to  a  missionary,  —  and  can't 
have  any  more.  I  dare  say  he  will 
take  her  up,  though,  when  he  comes 
round.  I  wrote  her  to-day  to  give 
the  old  chap  his  head  and  not  oppose 
him,  and  it  would  all  come  right." 

"  And  is  that  all?"  asked  Jenny,  hop- 


ing that  it  was  a  large  family.  "  How 
very  sad  for  your  sister  !  People  can't 
always  control  such  things,  and  I  sup- 
pose she  had  forgotten  that  Cupid  has 
sovereigns  for  wings  nowadays  and  al- 
ways perches  near  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  her,  too.  She  is  my 
favorite  sister,  and  she  was  awfully  cut 
up  about  it.  But  what  was  the  use? 
There  is  another,  Caroline,  just  out  of 
the  school-room,  and  disgustingly  slangy 
and  horsey  and  doggy.  I'd  like  to 
shake  it  all  out  of  her,  but  she  is  the 
governor's  favorite,  and  does  exactly  as 
she  pleases.  The  three  others  are  still 
in  the  nursery,  thank  heaven  !" 

"  What  a  lot  of  you !"  exclaimed 
Jenny. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  We  don't  con- 
sider ourselves  a  large  family  at  all.  The 
mater  was  one  of  sixteen." 

A  pause  followed  this  statement,  and 
then  Jenny  began  again  : 

"  Is  yours  a  pretty  part  of  England  ? 
Not  that  I  need  ask,  for  it  is  all  lovely, 
so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  Pretty  well.  Good  hunting  country, 
but  rather  flat.  I  don't  like  it.  I  pre- 
fer London  fifteen  months  out  of  the 
year.  I  have  just  got  myself  a  tiny 
little  bandbox  of  a  house  in  May  Fair, 
and  shall  get  myself  a  cat  or  a  dog  and 
settle  down  as  a  selfish  old  bachelor.  I 
can't  marry :  I've  nothing  but  a  beg- 
garly allowance  and  a  confiding  tailor 
while  the  governor  lives,  which  will  be 
forever.  I  went  to  see  his  medical  man 
not  long  ago,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
good  for  fifty  years  yet.  I  went  oiF 
then  and  signed  the  lease  for  my  house. 
There  will  be  a  capital  town-house,  and 
all  that,  when  I  come  into  the  property  ; 
but  I  am  tired  of  the  life  I  have  been 
leading,  and  want  a  den  of  my  own, 
where  I  can  be  as  much  of  a  bear  as  I 
choose." 

"  How  long  is  your  lease?" 

"  Seventy  years." 

"  Why,  what  possessed  you  to  lease  a 
house  for  seventy  years?"  asked  Jenny, 
in  utter  surprise. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  I  might  get  used  to 
it  and  want  to  stay ;    and  I  wasn't  go- 
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ing  to  be  bundled  into  the  streets  any 
day." 

Jenny  could  not  conceal  the  amuse- 
ment afforded  her  by  this  idea  :  "  An 
American  would  as  soon  think  of  flying. 
I  never  heard  anything  so  absurd.  Why, 
you  are  thirty  years  old  now  !  May  I 
ask  if  you  expect  to  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred?" 

"  I  don't  know.  One  of  my  great- 
aunts  got  to  ninety-nine,  and  her  physi- 
cian said  he  could  have  made  it  an  even 
century  if  she  hadn't  eaten  a  Welsh- 
rarebit  for  supper  one  night.  He  was 
awfully  savage  about  it.  You  see,  she 
lived  at  Bath,  and  it  would  have  given 
him  a  tremendous  boost  with  all  the 
other  old  women  there,  if  he  could  have 
managed  it." 

Just  then  a  couple  whisked  past  the 
door,  and  Jenny  remarked, — 

"  That  Miss  Porter  is  lovely,  and 
dances  better  than  any  girl  here,  I  think." 

"  If  I  tell  you  something,  will  you  be 
vexed?" 

"  No  ;  certainly  not." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will." 

"  Not  unless  you  are  very  rude  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  won't  be  that." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  won't  mind  a  bit 
of  criticism  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  replied,  much 
puzzled. 

"  Well,  then,  you  dance  beautifully, 
but  you  don't  kick  out  your  legs 
enough  at  the  back." 

At  this  perfectly  unlooked-for  and 
astounding  remark  Jenny  turned  into 
a  peony.  Quite  misunderstanding  her 
furious  blush,  he  said, — 

"  There,  now  !  You  are  angry  !  I 
said  you  would  be  vexed  !  I'm  always 
putting  my  foot  into  it.  What  I  meant 
was  that  I  admired  Lady  Florence 
Foster's  way  of  dancing.  Look  at  her. 
Here  she  comes,  now." 

Jenny  looked,  and  saw  a  huge  blonde 
girl  with  a  pronounced  attack  of  "  Gre- 
cian bend"  (which  was  d  la  mode  then), 
who  certainly  was  making  lively  play 
with  her  heels,  her  body  bent  forward  at 
a  most  extraordinary  angle.  When  she 
could  utter  anything  in  answer  to  his 
penitent  apologies  for  having  "vexed" 


her,  she  said  that  she  was  "  not  angry, 
exactly,  but — " 

"  What !  You  don't  like  her  dancing  ?" 
he  asked. 

"No;  I  think  it  frightful !"  she  de- 
clared, and  was  spared  further  argument, 
for  at  that  moment  a  tall,  fair,  languid 
man,  who  had  been  introduced  that  even- 
ing, approached  her.  When  immediately 
in  front  of  her,  he  stopped,  glanced  at 
his  programme  and  then  at  her,  and 
said  pensively, — 

"  I  think  I'll  give  you  No.  10." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  don't 
think  you  will,"  she  replied,  angry  in- 
deed now.  (Jenny,  who  had  had  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  matter 
of  partners  ever  since  she  went  to 
dancing-school,  a  belle  in  white  frocks 
and  a  blue  sash  ! — Jenny,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  at  home  of  dividing  her 
dances  between  two  or  three  eager  as- 
pirants, and  had  always  been  made  to 
feel  that  she  conferred  an  honor  on  the 
object  of  even  this  temporary  prefer- 
ence !)  Outwardly  civil,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  ring  of  her  voice  that 
made  him  glance  with  interest  at  the 
fierce  little  thing  looking  up  at  him  with 
such  a  flash  of  scorn  in  her  brilliant 
eyes. 

"No  11,  then?"  he  said. 

"  I  am  engaged,"  she  replied  curtly, 
without  referring  to  her  programme. 

"  No.  12,  say,  or  13,  then,"  he  per- 
severingly  suggested. 

"  My  card  is  quite  full,"  she  answered, 
with  no  conventional  regrets. 

"  A  supper-dance,  then,"  he  stupidly 
insisted. 

"  I  must  definitely  decline  the  honor." 
And,  rising,  she  bestowed  upon  him  the 
faintest  inclination  that  ever  did  duty  for 
a  bow,  and,  taking  Mr.  Lindsay's  arm, 
moved  away.  "  It  takes  my  breath  away, 
quite,"  she  said  to  him.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  piece  of  imperti- 
nence ?  I  rage  when  I  think  of  it ! 
He'll  give  me  No.  10,  forsooth  !  Good 
heavens !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
English  girls  put  up  with  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"  No  ;  of  course  not.  At  least,  nice 
girls  don't.      Some  girls  might.     It  is 
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they  who  make  themselves  cheap,  and 
they  ought  not  to  complain.  But  the 
fellow's  a  cad :  anybody  can  see  that. 
Don't  mind  him.     He  is  an  awful  ass." 

He  seemed  much  annoyed  by  the 
episode,  and,  seeing  this,  she  dropped 
the  subject.  Some  time  afterward  she 
heard  that  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  whom 
she  had  so  roundly  snubbed,  felt  very 
sore  on  the  subject,  and  had  spoken  of 
her  to  the  Yenables  as  "  a  spiteful  little 
Yankee." 

That  night  was  a  memorable  one  for 
Jenny  in  many  ways.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Heathcote,  who,  as  an  eligible  partly 
had  undergone  agonies  of  mind  first, 
misled  by  her  gay  and  gracious  man- 
ner, lest  she  should  marry  him,  and 
next,  when  he  better  understood  her, 
lest  she  should  not,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  essential  to 
his  happiness,  plucked  up  his  cour- 
age, proposed,  and  was  "  definitely"  re- 
fused as  a  partner  for  life. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ketchum  had  been 
making  a  brilliant  record  for  himself. 
The  good-natured  fellow  took  out  at 
least  a  dozen  of  the  young  ladies  who 
sat  round  the  room  in  long  and  melan- 
choly rows,  fair,  fresh,  stout -looking 
girls  most  of  them,  in  pink  and  blue  and 
green  and  white, — a  partnerless  genera- 
tion, rather  heavy  all  round,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with,  in  consequence,  only  a 
few  names  here  and  there  on  their  pro- 
grammes, and  awful  gaps  (and  gapes, 
indeed)  between.  It  was  a  dismal  busi- 
ness for  many  of  them  ;  and  why  they 
went  at  all  to  such  a  harrowing  form 
of  entertainment  was  a  mystery  to  our 
Americans.  They  were  quite  grateful  for 
Mr.  Ketchum's  politeness,  and  it  may  be 
safely  averred  that  he  lost  nothing  by  it 
with  the  mammas,  to  whom  he  was  like- 
wise most  attentive,  taking  relays  of  them 
up  to  supper,  and  rendering  them  a  thou- 
sand good  offices,  with  his  usual  amiabil- 
ity and  unselfishness.  He  even  forgot 
his  dislike  to  Miss  Frynne  when  he  saw 
her  sitting  neglected  and  forlorn  in  a 
corner,  carried  her  off  to  the  supper- 
room,  got  her  a  liberal  supply  of  oysters 
and  pate  de  foie  gras^  ordered  a  bottle 
of  champagne, — to  which  she  did  ful 


justice,  he  thought,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  abstemiousness  of  his  coun- 
trywomen,— and,  on  her  stating  that  she 
wished  to  go  home,  took  her  to  the  cloak- 
room and  put  her  into  her  modest  cab. 

When  Mrs.  Fletcher  senior  was  quite 
worn  out,  and  the  feat  of  collecting  the 
girls  for  the  third  time  had  been  ac- 
complished, after  Lucy  had  begged  for 
the  inevitable  "  one  more,"  which  Mr. 
Ketchum  had  taken  for  granted  and 
was  spinning  out  with  Mabel,  the  party 
followed  Miss  Frynne's  example. 

While  waiting  for  their  carriage  in 
the  passage,  Mabel  met  an  old  lady 
whom  she  knew.  "  Hasn't  it  been  a 
delicious  ball  ?"  she  cried.  "  Only  to 
think  of  it !  I  have  danced  every  dance. 
I  haven't  sat  out  one.  Mamma  will 
never  believe  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear.  I  saw  you.  It 
was  all  very  fine.  I  only  hope  it  will 
last,"  said  the  matron  severely,  shaking 
her  head  dubiously  by  way  of  farewell. 

When  they  got  home,  Walton  had  a 
blazing;  fire  for  them  and  a  nice  little 
supper,  over  which  they  lingered  for 
some  time,  Mabel  having  been  dropped 
at  Portarlington  Gardens  en  route. 

"Six  dances  with  Mabel,  Mr.  Ket- 
chum !  Take  care,  or  you  will  have  to 
put  on  your  explanation-coat.  The  affec- 
tions of  the  British  virgin  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  reckless  way.  You 
are  not  in  America  now,  where  men  de- 
vote themselves  to  every  pretty  face  they 
fancy  and  girls  pride  themselves  on  be- 
ing engaged  six  deep,"  said  Kate,  as  she 
rose  from  the  table  and  shook  a  finger 
warningly  at  her  husband's  cousin. 

"  She  hath  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  blue  : 
Take  care  !    Beware  !" 

sang  Jenny.  And,  relapsing  into  prose, 
"  And  remember  that  I  will  not  have 
the  daisy  trampled  upon.  No  flirta- 
tions permitted  on  the  premises." 

"  I  am  not  flirting,"  protested  Mr. 
Ketchum. 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  in  earnest?"  she 
replied,  putting  him  promptly  on  the 
other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  "  Flirta- 
tion is  attention  without  intention,  you 
remember.  Good-night."  And  Jenny, 
laughingly  disappeared. 
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"  She's  a  pretty  one  to  lecture  me 
about  flirting  !  She  has  been  mopping 
up  the  pavement  with  Heathcote  for  a 
month,  and  will  have  him  asking  to  pay 
her  board-bill  for  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
another  week.  Anybody  can  see  which 
way  that  cat  is  going  to  jump.  Oh,  the 
women  !  the  women !  Do  you  think 
Miss  Jenny  likes  that  London  barrister, 


Kate  ?  I  hope  not.  He  tells  me  he 
can't  put  up  the  necessary  securities,  to 
say  nothing  of  margin  ;  and  a  poor  man 
engaged  to  a  poor  girl  is  like  a  pig  under 
a  gate, — he  can  neither  get  in  nor  out." 
And  with  this  characteristic  aphorism 
Mr.  Ketchum  betook  himself  to  bed. 
F.  C.  Baylor. 

[to  be  continued.] 


HOW    THE    ROMAN    SPENT    HIS    YEAR. 

TWO    PAPERS.— II. 


MAY. 

THE  festivals  of  May,  the  month  of 
growth,  are  rural  festivals,  like 
those  of  April, — fewer  in  number,  but 
perhaps  of  deeper  interest. 

The  1st  of  May  was  known  as  the 
Laralia,  the  festival  of  the  Lares,  or 
household  gods,  and  especially  the  Lares 
Praestites,  or  protecting  deities  of  the 
city.  It  was  also,  in  the  later  period,  one 
of  the  six  days  of  the  Floralia,  which 
ended  on  the  3d  of  the  month.  The  day 
was  likewise  sacred  to  Bona  Dea,  the 
"  Good  Goddess,"  also  known  as  Maia, 
from  the  name  of  the  month  in  which 
her  festival  was  celebrated.  The  sober, 
dry  genius  of  the  Romans  did  not  in- 
cline to  mysteries  any  more  than  to 
orgies,  but  in  Bona  Dea  they  appear  to 
have  recognized  the  secret  mysterious 
forces  of  nature,  and  her  cult  belonged 
especially  to  women.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar festival  of  Bona  Dea  on  the  1st  of 
May,  there  were  mysterious  rites  in  her 
honor  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  in  their  appro- 
priate place. 

On  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  of  May 
were  celebrated  the  Lemuria,  or  festival 
of  ghosts,  a  festival  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  February  Feralia  ;  but 
that  was  a  general  service  of  the  dead, 
this  was  rendered  to  the  malignant 
spirits  of  the  departed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  father  of  the  household 
rises  and  goes  through  the  house  bare- 


footed, making  with  his  hand  the  sign 
which  should  keep  evil  spirits  from  the 
house,  the  middle  finger  of  the  hand 
being  joined  to  the  thumb.  He  then 
washes  his  hands  in  pure  spring-water, 
and  puts  black  beans  in  his  mouth,  which 
he  presently  casts  behind  him,  saying, 
"  With  these  beans  I  redeem  myself  and 
my  household."  This  he  does  nine 
times.  Again  he  washes  his  hands, 
clashes  a  brass  basin,  nine  times  adjures 
the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  to  depart,  and 
his  house  is  safe.  The  bean,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  having  a  peculiar  magic  nature  and 
as  a  symbol  of  the  soul. 

On  the  Ides  of  May,  the  15th,  there 
were  two  celebrations.  The  first  was 
the  festival  of  Mercury,  the  god  of 
traffic.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Greek  Hermes,  son  of  Maia ;  and  this 
identity  of  names  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  goddess  led  them  to  as- 
sociate the  month  with  Hermes.  The 
fountain  of  Mercury  was  near  the  Porta 
Capena,  and  here,  upon  this  day,  the 
merchants,  the  votaries  of  Mercury, 
went,  dipped  boughs  of  laurel  in  the 
spring,  and  sprinkled  themselves  and  all 
about  them  with  the  water,  then  prayed 
to  the  thievish  god  to  absolve  them  from 
all  past  deceits  and  frauds  and  to  pros- 
per all  that  they  were  to  be  guilty  of  in 
future. 

The  other  celebration  of  the  day  opens 
a  glimpse  into  the  most  primitive  times, 
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when  the  Romans  were  not  far  removed 
from  savagery.  The  pontiffs,  the  Ves- 
tals, the  praetors,  and  all  citizens  who 
were  able,  proceeded  to  the  Pons  Subli- 
cius, — the  old  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Tiber, — and  cast  into  the  river  twenty- 
four  wicker  images  of  men  with  hands 
and  feet  bound.  These  images  were 
called  argei.  This  usage  is  believed  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  human 
sacrifices,  these  puppets  being  held  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  gods  instead 
of  the  men  themselves.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  the  Roman  worship  of 
an  offering  which  appears  to  represent 
human  sacrifices ;  and  a  story  is  related 
of  the  device  by  which  the  mild  king 
Numa  forced  Jupiter  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitute : 

"  Cut,"  said  Jupiter,  "  the  head—" 

"  I  will  obey,"  said  the  king.  "  I 
will  cut  the  head  of  an  onion  in  mv  gar- 
den." 

"  Of  a  man,"  added  the  god. 

"  Yes,"  said  Numa,  "  thou  shalt  have 
his  hair." 

"  The  life — "  was  the  answer. 

"  Of  a  fish,"  quickly  interrupted  the 
king. 

We  shall  see  that  heads  of  onions 
were  offered  at  the  Compitalia,  and 
little  fishes  at  the  Vulcanalia. 

In  the  last  half  of  May,  alternately 
on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  and  on 
the  27th,  29th,  and  30th,  was  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
a  very  ancient  sodality  or  brotherhood, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus, 
and  whose  name  evidently  points  to  a 
connection  with  the  cultivated  fields, — 
arva.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  series 
of  agricultural  festivals  ;  and  the  goddess 
in  whose  honor  it  was  held — Dea  Dia^ 
"  the  bright  goddess" — must  have  been  a 
very  ancient  goddess  of  the  fields  ;  she 
is  not  mentioned  except  in  this  connec- 
tion. This  brotherhood,  like  that  of  the 
Luperci,  was  of  a  very  aristocratic  char- 
acter ;  and  it  happens  that  we  have  more 
exact  knowledge  of  it  than  of  any  other 
similar  institution. — for  a  great  number 
of  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in 
their  sacred  grove,  giving  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  their  organization  and  ritual. 


They  were  twelve  in  number ;  and  the 
first  and  last  day's  celebration  took  place 
in  the  city,  generally  in  the  house  of  the 
magister  or  president  of  the  club,  with 
a  sacrifice  to  Dea  Dia  and  a  banquet. 
The  principal  celebration  was  the  second 
of  the  three  days, — the  19th  or  29th, — 
when  they  met  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
goddess,  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the  Etruscan  side  of  the  river,  and  passed 
the  day  with  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  sa- 
cred dances.  Then  the  ofiicers  for  the 
next  year  were  elected,  and  the  day 
ended  with  chariot-races,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  city.  The  song 
which  was  chanted  at  the  sacred  dance, 
handed  down  from  the  most  primitive 
times,  has  survived  to  our  days  as  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Latin  which  we 
possess.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Lares, 
or  spirits  of  heroes,  and  to  Mars,  the 
patron  god  of  the  rural  Italians. 

Similar  to  the  festival  of  the  Arval 
Brothers,  and  closely  connected  if  not 
identical  with  it,  is  the  AmbarvaUa,  or 
festival  of  lustration  for  the  rural  can- 
tons. The  head-man  of  the  canton — 
magister  pagi — led  a  procession  about 
the  bounds  of  the  district,  conducting 
the  animals  that  composed  the  sacrifice, 
— a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  boar, — the  so- 
called  Suovetaurilia,  regularly  used  in 
lustrations.  The  peasants  followed  in 
their  holiday  dresses  and  with  olive- 
branches  in  their  hands,  praying  for 
success  for  the  crops.  These  prayers, 
too,  were  addressed  to  Mars. 

JUNE. 

The  origin  of  the  name  June — Junius 
— is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  Juno  ;  and  this  derivation  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
Latin  cities  the  name  was  Junonius. 
But  this  goddess  has  no  special  festival 
in  this  month ;  neither  is  the  Roman 
form  Junius  a  natural  derivative  from 
Juno.  Mommsen  prefers,  for  these 
reasons,  to  connect  it  with  juvo :  as 
Aprilis  is  the  month  of  opening  (aperire)^ 
and  Mains  the  month  of  growth  (major) ^ 
so  Junius  is  the  month  of  bloom. 

The  purifying  rites,  the  Feralia,  Lu- 
percalia,  Amharvalia,  etc.,  are  over ;  so, 
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too,  is  the  long  series  of  rustic  spring 
festivals ;  and  the  three  summer  months 
have  no  distinctive  character  of  their 
own,  nor  have  they  many  festivals  of 
the  first  importance.  Each  one  of  them, 
however,  has  a  number  of  lesser  festi- 
vals, which,  by  their  peculiar  character 
and  rites,  help  to  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  early  religion  and  customs  of  the 
Romans. 

The  first  day  of  June  was  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Carna,  whose  name — 
probably  derived  from  car  do  ^  "  hinge" 
— points  her  out  as  a  protecting  spirit  of 
the  house.  It  was  her  special  office  to 
drive  away  the  striges, — vampire  birds, 
with  huge  heads,  protruding  eyes,  and 
hooked  beak  and  claws,  which  stole  into 
the  chamber  by  night  and  sucked  the 
blood  of  the  sleeping  child.  The  god- 
dess thrice  touches  the  door-posts  and 
threshold  with  a  bough  of  arbute, 
sprinkles  the  entrance  with  water,  takes 
in  her  hand  the  entrails  of  a  young  pig, 
and  says,  "  Birds  of  the  night,  spare  the 
entrails  of  the  child  ;  for  the  little  one  a 
little  victim  falls.  Take  heart  for  heart, 
I  pray,  and  flesh  for  flesh.  We  give 
you  this  life  for  a  better  one."  Then 
she  places  the  offering  in  the  open  air 
and  fixes  a  rod  of  white-thorn  in  the 
window,  after  which  the  child  is  safe. 

On  this  day  it  was  the  practice  to  eat 
beans  and  bacon,  and  it  was  held  that 
this  would  give  good  digestion  for  the 
year  to  come.  For  this  reason  the  day 
was  called  Kalendse,  Faharide., — Bean 
Kalends. 

The  most  important  festival  of  June 
was  the  Vestaliaj  or  festival  of  Vesta, 
on  the  9th  of  the  month.  Two  days 
before  this  the  annual  cleansing  and 
purification  of  her  temple  began,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  rubbish 
and  filth  were  carried  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  or, 
as  others  have  it,  into  a  special  place 
upon  the  ascent  to  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
All  these  days,  nine  in  number,  were 
held  of  bad  omen, — dies  religiosi ;  no 
public  business  could  be  performed  in 
them,  nor  was  it  of  good  omen  to  marry 
in  this  time.  The  wife  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis,  or  special  priest  of  Jupiter, — the 


Flaminica,  as  she  was  called, — could  on 
these  days  neither  comb  her  hair  nor 
cut  her  nails  nor  touch  her  husband. 
When  the  ceremonial  was  completed,  on 
the  15th,  all  these  interdictions  were  re- 
moved. This  day,  therefore,  was  marked 
in  the  calendar  with  the  letters  Q.S.D.F., 
— that  is,  quando  stercus  delatum  fa,^., — 
"  when  the  filth  is  removed,  business  is 
permitted:"  the  praetor  may  now  hold 
his  court. 

On  the  special  day  of  Vesta,  the  9th, 
the  matrons  of  the  city  proceeded,  bare- 
foot, to  her  temple,  carrying  offerings  of 
food  in  small  dishes.  In  recognition  of 
Vesta  as  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  in 
memory  of  the  time  when  every  family 
baked  its  own  bread  upon  its  hearth,  this 
was  also  a  feast-day  for  millers  and 
bakers.  The  mills,  as  well  as  the  asses 
which  turned  the  wheels,  were  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  strings  of  bakers'  rolls 
hung  round  the  necks  of  the  asses. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  1 1th,  came  the 
Matralia,  or  festival  of  Mater  Matuta, 
celebrated  by  matrons  in  their  first  mar- 
riage. This  ancient  goddess,  the  special 
protector  of  harbors,  was  identified  with 
the  Greek  Leucothea ;  and  as  Leucothea 
was  worshipped  in  company  with  her 
son  Melicertes,  so  Matuta  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  son  Portunus.  Her  temple 
was  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle- 
market,  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  ;  and  the  matrons,  after  adorning 
the  image  of  the  goddess  with  garlands, 
prayed  first  for  their  brothers'  and  sis- 
ters' children,  then  for  their  own,  and 
made  offerings  of  boiled  cakes.  Only 
free-born  matrons  were  allowed  to  be 
present ;  but  one  slave-girl  was  brought 
in,  who  was  then  buffeted  and  driven 
out  of  the  temple. 

On  the  13th  were  the  Lesser  Qnin- 
quatrus,  another  festival  of  Minerva, 
similar  in  general  to  the  Great  Quin- 
quatrus  in  March.  The  Lesser  Qidn- 
qiiatrus  were  specially  devoted  to  the 
guild  of  pipers, — tibicines., — a  very  an- 
cient association,  which  enjoyed  especial 
honor  and  privileges,  because  its  services 
were  indispensable  at  all  religious  cele- 
brations, games,  and  funerals.     No  nation 
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ever  held  more  tenaciously  to  its  ritual 
than  the  Romans,  and  the  guild  of  pipers 
seem  to  have  felt  that  no  one  would 
ever  venture  to  touch  their  privileges. 
But  Appius  Claudius,  known  as  the 
"  Blind,"  the  great  reforming  censor  of 
the  year  B.C.  312,  did  not  know  what 
fear  was,  and  undertook  to  curb  their 
arrogance,  among  other  things,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  right  of  holding  an 
annual  banquet  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  The  guild,  indignant,  at 
once  took  up  its  departure  in  a  body, 
and  went  to  the  friendly  city  of  Tibur, 
(Tivoli),  refusing  to  return  when  en- 
treated to  do  so  both  by  their  hosts  and 
their  fellow-countrymen.  At  last  they 
were  got  back  by  a  trick.  They  were 
invited  to  a  banquet,  treated  to  abundant 
wine, — Livy  adds  that  this  is  a  class  who 
have  a  liking  for  wine, — and,  when  thor- 
oughly intoxicated,  were  bundled  into  a 
wagon  and  carted  to  Rome.  Waking  up 
in  the  morning,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  Forum,  surrounded  by  the  multitude, 
who  joyfully  insisted  that  they  should 
remain.  Terms  of  compromise  were 
agreed  upon.  The  banquet  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  was  restored,  and,  to  save 
their  credit,  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
ceal their  identity  by  masks  and  long 
robes,  in  which  guise  they  annually 
paraded  the  streets.  Like  other  handi- 
craftsmen, they  had  Minerva  for  their 
patron  goddess,  and  their  celebration 
was  on  a  day  sacred  to  Minerva. 

JULY. 

The  months  of  the  last  half  of  the 
year  were  numbered,  not  named.  We 
have  followed  the  four  first  months  of 
the  old  year, — March,  sacred  to  Mars; 
April,  the  month  of  opening ;  May,  the 
month  of  growth ;  June,  perhaps  the 
month  of  bloom.  The  fifth  month  was 
called  Quintilis,  changed  to  its  present 
name  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Early  in  the  month  came  a  group  of 
festivals  of  a  peculiar  character  and  un- 
certain origin.  The  accounts  given  by 
the  ancient  writers  agree  very  generally ; 
but  the  incident  described  cannot  have 
any  positive  historical  character.  The 
story  was  that,  when  the  city  was  weak 


and  defenceless  after  the  Gallic  invasion 
(B.C.  390),  some  neighboring  cities 
united  against  it,  gained  a  victory,  and, 
as  the  price  of  peace,  demanded  the 
surrender  of  all  the  matrons  and  virgins. 
While  the  Senate  was  deliberating  upon 
the  proposition,  a  female  slave,  by  name 
Tutela,  offered  to  go  to  the  enemy,  with 
her  companions,  in  the  garb  of  free- 
born  ladies,  and  thus  outwit  them.  But 
on  being  received  into  the  enemy's  camp 
they  contrived  to  get  them  all  drunk, 
and  then  made  a  signal  to  the  Romans 
with  the  branch  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  upon 
which  the  Romans  obtained  an  easy 
victory.  These  events  were  celebrated 
during  three  days.  On  the  5th  (or  some 
say  the  6th)  were  the  Poplifugia,  or 
"  People's  Flight,"  in  which  the  defeat 
was  commemorated  by  a  symbolical  flight 
of  the  people.  Two  days  later,  on  the 
Nones,  the  people  thronged  out  at  the 
gate  and  called  out  one  another's  names, 
as  Marcus,  Caius,  etc.,  on  which  the 
maids  appeared  in  the  garb  of  matrons, 
as  on  the  day  when  they  performed  their 
great  service :  then  came  a  sacrifice  and 
a  merry  feast  under  the  wild  fig-tree, 
— cnprificus^ — from  which  this  day  was 
called  Nonse,  Caprotinse.  The  following 
day,  the  8th,  was  the  Vitulatio,  or  cele- 
bration of  victory. 

During  the  same  days  came  the  Ludi 
Apollinares,  which  in  later  times  con- 
tinued for  eight  days,  from  the  6th  to 
the  13th :  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  original  day  was  the  5th  or  the 
6th.  Apollo  was  not  a  Roman  deity, 
and  his  worship  was  of  quite  late  intro- 
duction into  Rome.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Han- 
nibal occupied  Italy  with  an  army. 
The  prophecies  of  an  old  soothsayer, 
which  had  warned  in  vain  against  the 
field  of  Cannae,  directed  the  Romans, 
when  they  wished  to  expel  a  foreign 
invader  from  their  soil,  to  celebrate 
games  once  a  year  to  Apollo.  The 
games  were  instituted,  and,  as  directed, 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  city 
praetor ;  a  collection  was  taken  up  among 
the  people  to  defray  expenses ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Senate  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  and  provided  the  victims 
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for  the  sacrifice.  In  this  festival,  as  in 
the  Megalesia,  the  leading  feature  was 
theatrical  performances ;  but  Circensian 
games  were  also  introduced.  The  story 
was  told  that  in  the  year  B.C.  211,  the 
year  after  the  first  introduction  of  the 
games,  while  the  multitude  were  at  the 
theatre,  word  was  brought  that  the 
enemy  were  approaching  the  city.  Then 
they  left  the  theatre  and  hastened  to  the 
walls,  when,  lo !  a  flight  of  arrows  was  dis- 
charged from  the  clouds  at  the  enemy, 
who  retired  discomfited.  These  were 
the  shafts  of  Apollo,  and  the  people  re- 
turned to  the  theatre,  rejoicing  in  their 
deliverance,  but  anxious  for  the  omen  on 
account  of  the  interruption  of  the  festi- 
val ;  for  with  the  Romans  a  break  in 
the  order  of  services,  or  even  a  slight 
error,  vitiated  the  whole,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  over  again.  But,  to 
their  delight,  they  found  that  an  old 
mime  by  the  name  of  Pomponius  had 
kept  on  dancing  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  absence,  so  that  there  had  been 
no  interruption  of  the  celebration. 
Hence  the  proverb,  Salva  res  est  dum 
cantat  senex  ("  The  state  is  preserved 
while  the  old  man  sings"). 

On  the  Ides  of  July,  the  15th,  was 
held  the  Tranvectio  UquituTn, — a  mag- 
nificent parade  of  the  knights,  in  honor 
of  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
in  commemoration  of  their  aid  in  the 
victory  at  Lake  Regillus.  The  regular 
Roman  cavalry  corps,  eighteen  hundred 
in  number,  all  young  men  of  noble 
families,  and  provided  with  horses  by 
the  state, — equites  equo  publico.,  as  they 
were  called, — was  supplemented  with  an 
even  larger  number  who  served  at  their 
own  expense, — equites  equo  privato., — 
so  that  the  whole  number  sometimes 
reached  five  thousand.  In  the  last  part 
of  the  republic  these  equites  ceased  to 
serve  in  the  field  as  cavalry,  but  formed 
a  parade-corps,  from  which  ofiicers  were 
taken,  and  their  principal  appearance 
was  in  this  annual  procession.  They 
formed  on  horseback  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  principal  gate  of  Rome 
toward  the  south,  and  proceeded  in  the 
order  of  companies  and  families,  fully 
armed,    crowned    with    olive-branches, 


adorned  with  all  their  badges  of  military 
distinction,  and  wearing  purple  capes, 
through  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  upon  the  Forum,  and 
then  up  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  upon 
the  Capitoline.  It  was  the  most  splen- 
did display  of  the  year. 

Three  days  later  came  the  blackest 
day  in  the  Roman  annals, — the  Dies 
Alliensis  (July  18), — the  anniversary 
of  the  great  defeat  upon  the  river  Allia, 
B.C.  390,  when  the  Roman  army  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  city 
was  afterward  captured  and  burned. 
On  the  day  that  followed  were  the  Lu- 
caria.,  or  festival  of  the  grove ;  for  it 
was  said  that  the  fugitives  from  the 
battle  found  refuge  in  a  sacred  grove 
near  the  city  ;  by  reason  of  the  urgency 
of  the  calamity  the  gods  were  willing  to 
overlook  the  desecration  of  the  sacred 
place.  The  festival  was  for  two  days, 
the  19th  and  21st. 

In  the  month  of  July  began  the  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  for  the  next  year. 
The  Romans  did  not  vote  on  single  bal- 
lots, or  on  a  single  day,  but  the  elections 
were  extended  over  several  days :  on 
one  day  the  consuls  were  elected,  on 
another  the  pr^tors,  and  so  on.  The 
elections  were  held  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  or  Field  of  Mars,  the  open  space 
north  of  the  city,  now  the  most  closely 
populated  part  of  Rome.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  consuls  and  praetors  the  people 
voted  by  certain  divisions  called  centu- 
ries, probably  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  in  number,  in  which  they  were 
classified  according  to  residence,  age, 
and  property.  In  the  election  of  the 
inferior  magistrates  they  voted  by  tribes 
or  territorial  divisions,  thirty-five  in 
number.  The  centuries  and  tribes  voted 
in  succession,  one  at  a  time,  and  in  each 
case  a  majority  determined  its  vote, 
while  a  majority  of  centuries  or  tribes 
— one  hundred  and  ninety-five  centuries, 
or  eighteen  tribes — decided  the  election. 
The  magistrates-elect — desiguati — held 
a  half-official  position  during  the  months 
that  intervened  between  their  election  and 
inauguration.  They  enjoyed  special  honor 
and  privileges,  and  voted  in  the  Senate 
before  the  other  senators  of  their  rank. 
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AUGUST. 

The  sixth  month,  Sextilts,  named  Au- 
gust, in  honor  of  Augustus  Cassar,  had 
relatively  few  festivals.  The  sacrifice  to 
Sol,  the  sun,  upon  the  8th,  to  Hercules 
upon  the  12th,  to  Diana  and  to  Yer- 
tumnus  upon  the  13th,  the  Portunalia 
upon  the  17th,  and  the  Volturnalia  upon 
the  27th,  all  these  no  doubt  had  peculiar 
and  interesting  rites,  but  we  know  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing,  about  them. 
Our  great  authority  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  the  "  Fasti"  of  Ovid,  ends  with 
June ;  and  for  the  months  that  follow 
we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
scanty  and  fragmentary  notices  in  other 
authors.  There  remain  three  festivals 
in  August,  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
somewhat  more  to  say. 

The  Consualia,  or  festival  of  Census, 
upon  the  21st,  were  associated  with  the 
tradition  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  by  which  it  was  believed  that 
the  founders  of  Rome  procured  wives 
for  themselves  by  violence,  from  the 
neighboring  Sabines.  The  Sabines,  it 
was  related,  had  come  to  Rome  to  see 
the  spectacle ;  and  their  hosts,  in  the 
midst  of  the  games,  seized  upon  the 
Sabine  maidens  and  carried  them  to 
their  homes.  The  tradition  assumes  the 
existence  of  the  games  at  this  early 
epoch.  They  were  celebrated,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pontifices,  with 
chariot-  and  horse-races ;  and  it  was  a 
holiday  for  animals  as  well  as  men,  horses 
and  asses  being  allowed  to  rest,  and 
being  adorned  with  garlands.  Who  this 
god  Consus  was,  the  ancients  themselves 
did  not  know.  He  was  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  equestrian  Poseidon,  or 
Neptune  of  the  Greeks ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  his  cult  that  reminds  of  Nep- 
tune. His  altar  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  kept  covered  with  earth,  and  was 
uncovered  only  three  times  in  the  year, 
— first  at  a  sacrifice  on  the  7th  of  June, 
next  at  the  Consualia,  on  the  21st  of 
August,  and  again  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember. This  hidden  altar,  and  the 
name,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from 
condo,  to  "store  away,"  make  it  prob- 
able that  he  was  a  god  of  the  granary 
or  storehouse.     Four  days  later,  on  the 


25th,  came  the  Opeconsiva,  to  Ops^ 
the  goddess  of  abundance,  and  the  two 
festivals,  coming  directly  after  harvest, 
appear  to  belong  together,  as  do  the  Con- 
sualia and  Opalia  of  December. 

The  Vidcanalia,  the  festival  of  Vul- 
can, god  of  fire,  came  on  the  23d  of 
August,  in  the  height  of  the  summer 
heat.  On  this  day  it  was  the  custom  to 
cast  into  the  fire  a  certain  kind  of  little 
fishes  called  msense,  which  were  taken  in 
the  Tiber,  and  sold  in  the  area  Vulcaniy 
or  space  before  the  temple  of  the  god. 
They  appear  to  have  been  ofi'erings  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  human  lives,  like  the 
arffei  of  May  15,  and  the  puppets  of  the 
Compitalia. 

SEPTEMBER. 
September  has  only  one  festival,  but 
that  one  of  the  greatest  dignity  and 
importance, — the  great  Ludi  Romani, 
or  Roman  G-ames,  in  honor  of  Jupiter. 
These  were  celebrated  during  two  entire 
weeks,  from  the  4th  to  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  as  they  are  the  most  com- 
plete and  illustrious  example  of  public 
games,  we  will  describe  them  at  some 
length. 

Games  in  the  Circus,  "  Circensian 
games,"  Ludi  Circenses,  were  among  the 
earliest  and  most  popular  of  Roman  fes- 
tivities. The  Circus,  being  especially  de- 
signed for  horse-races,  was  a  long,  narrow 
enclosure,  generally  situated  in  a  suitably- 
shaped  valley  between  two  hills,  where  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  could  serve  for  specta- 
tors. The  old  race-course  at  Rome,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  valley  south 
of  the  Palatine,  between  this  hill  and  the 
Aventino;  another,  the  Circus  Flamin- 
ius,  was  afterward  built  just  north  of  the 
Capitoline,  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The 
regular  length  of  the  Greek  race-course 
was  a  stadion,  or  furlong ;  and  the  Cir- 
cus Flaminius  appears  to  have  been  of 
about  this  size :  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  Whatever 
the  length  of  the  race-course,  a  race  al- 
ways consisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
rounds,  the  whole  being  called  a  missus  ; 
and  in  the  extravagant  times  of  the 
empire,  when  all  that  the  people  wanted 
was  bread  and  games, — panem  et  circen- 
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ses. — as  many  as  twenty-four  missus  were 
sometimes  aiven  in  a  day.  At  one  end 
of  the  circus  were  the  cai-ceres,  or  pens, 
from  which  the  chariots  started.  A  low 
wall  along;  the  centre  divided  the  space 
into  two  parallel  courses,  so  that  the  line 
followed  by  the  races  formed  a  long, 
narrow  ellipse.  Of  course  the  turning, 
in  so  narrow  a  space,  and  where  it 
was  necessary  to  reverse  completely  the 
direction  of  the  chariot,  was  very  diffi- 
cult, and  collisions  and  overturns  were 
not  uncommon  at  these  points,  attended 
with  confusion  and  considerable  danger. 
The  victors  appear  to  have  been  re- 
warded, as  in  the  Greek  games,  with 
wreaths  of  green  leaves. 

The  horse-races,  either  in  two-horse 
— bigee — or  four-horse  chariots, — quad- 
rigse, — were  the  earliest  form  of  games  ; 
but  others  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
— wrestling,  boxing,  foot-races,  evolu- 
tions of  trained  companies  of  horsemen, 
— the  Ludiis  Trojse,  described  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Virgil's  "  ^neid,"  was  one 
of  these, — animal-hunts,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  republic,  gladiatorial 
combats.  For  all  of  these,  except  the 
races,  the  form  of  the  Circus  was  ill 
suited,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
amphitheatre  was  devised,  which  was 
precisely  adapted  to  these  purposes. 

Originally,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
games  occupied  a  single  day,  and  often 
not  the  whole  of  that ;  by  degrees  they 
were  lengthened,  until,  in  the  time  of 
the  empire,  they  lasted  a  week  or  more, 
and  scenic  games,  ludi  scenici, — that 
is,  theatrical  performances, — were  added 
to  those  in  the  Circus.  The  Circensian 
games  regularly  came  last.  Of  the  six- 
teen days  of  the  Ludi  Romani  only  the 
five  last  were  in  the  Circus.  These  days 
opened  with  a  stately  procession  from 
the  Capitol, — the  games  were  in  honor 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  —  through  the 
Forum,  and  then  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  river  to  the  Circus  Maxim  us. 
The  presiding  magistrate  led  the  proces- 
sion in  a  two-horse  chariot,  dressed  in 
triumphal  robes, — a  purple  toga  and  an 
embroidered  tunic, — with  an  ivory  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  while  a  slave  held  over 
his  head  a  crown  of  gilded  oak -leaves 


adorned  with  precious  stones.  His 
children  sat  in  the  chariot  with  him, 
while  his  clients  and  friends  thronged 
about  him.  Then  followed  wagons — 
tensx — in  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  carried,  at  their  head  those  of  the 
three  Capitoline  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
all  the  Circensian  games  began  with  the 
procession  :  in  the  lloman  games,  the 
greatest  of  all,  it  was  carried  out  with 
great  solemnity. 

The  first  nine  days  of  the  Roman 
games  were  occupied  with  scenic  repre- 
sentations, ludi  scenici, — plays,  farces, 
pantomimes,  dances,  etc.  These  ended 
upon  the  12th.  The  13th,  the  Ides, 
was  especially  sacred  to  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
his  great  temple.  This  was  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  early  republic,  the  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  offices  ;  and  on 
this  day,  according  to  a  law  of  the  early 
republic,  the  chief  magistrate  annually 
drove  a  nail  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  as 
a  record  of  the  year.  In  one  sense,  the 
Ides  of  September  might  be  taken  as  the 
natural  commencement  of  the  year, — 
being  as  near  to  the  equinox  as  the  1st 
of  January  is  to  the  solstice.  At  this 
time,  too,  began  the  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing for  the  next  year's  crops.  There 
was  probably  upon  this  day  a  feast  of 
Jupiter ;  but  the  great  feast,  the  Epu- 
liirn  Jovis  in  Capitolio,  came  on  the  Ides 
of  November.  On  the  day  following  the 
Ides  was  held  a  prohatio  equorum,  or 
testing  of  the  horses  that  were  to  run  in 
the  races.  And  after  the  sixteen  days 
of  the  games  there  followed,  as  after 
some  others  of  the  leading  games,  a 
mercatus,  or  fair,  for  four  days,  the 
20th  to  the  23d. 

OCTOBER. 
October,  like  August,  had  several  fes- 
tivals of  an  ancient  and  peculiar  char- 
acter, but  of  which  we  have  very  little 
knowledge.  In  the  time  of  the  empire 
a  new  series  of  games,  the  Augustalia, 
in  honor  of  Augustus,  occupied  eight 
days,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th.  We 
have,  besides,  the  following  festivals  of 
secondary  importance  : 
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On  the  4tli  of  October  came  the 
Jejunium  Cereris,  established  B.C.  191, 
by  way  of  expiating  some  prodigies, — at 
first  held  once  in  four  years,  afterward 
once  a  year.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
fast-day  in  the  long  series  of  feasts  and 
games, — "  but  one  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack." 
And  the  comparison  of  the  fast-days  and 
the  feast-days  of  ancient  Rome  brings 
forcibly  before  us  what  Matthew  Arnold 
has  said  of  the  ancients, — that  they  were 
"  people  who  seem  never  made  to  be 
serious,  never  made  to  be  sick  or  sorry. 
And  if  they  happen  to  be  sick  or  sorry, 
what  will  they  do  then  ?  But  that  we 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Philline  within 
the  enchanted  bounds  of  Goethe's  novel, 
Gorgo  and  Praxinoe  within  the  enchant- 
ed bounds  of  Theocritus's  poem,  never 
will  be  sick  or  sorry,  never  can  be  sick  or 
sorry.  The  ideal,  cheerful,  pagan  life  is 
not  sick  or  sorry.  No  ;  yet  its  natural 
end  is  in  the  sort  of  life  which  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  bring  so  vividly  be- 
fore us, — a  life  which  by  no  means  in 
itself  suggests  the  thought  of  horror  and 
misery,  which  even,  in  many  ways,  grat- 
ifies the  senses  and  the  understanding, 
but  by  the  very  intensity  and  unremit- 
tingness  of  its  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
the  understanding,  by  its  stimulating  a 
single  side  of  us  too  absolutely,  ends 
by  fatiguing  and  revolting  us,  ends  by 
leaving  us  with  a  sense  of  tightness,  of 
oppression,  with  a  desire  for  an  utter 
change,  —  for  clouds,  storms,  effusion, 
and  relief." 

On  the  Ides  of  October  (the  15th) 
was  a  peculiar  festival  of  great  antiquity. 
A  race  of  two  higf£^  or  two-horse  char- 
iots, was  held  upon  the  Campus  Martins. 
The  off-horse  of  the  victorious  pair  was 
sacrificed,  apparently  to  Mars,  and  its 
tail  cut  off  and  carried  in  haste  to  the 
regia,  or  palace,  where  its  blood  was 
preserved  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to  be 
used  in  the  festival  of  the  Palilia^  the 
following  April.  The  head  was  con- 
tended for  by  the  residents  of  the  Sub- 
urra,  or  valley  between  the  hills,  and 
the  Via  Sacra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine. If  the  latter  gained  it,  it  was 
hung  up  on  the  wall  of  the  regia  ;  if  it 


was  gained  by  the  Suburra,  it  was  hung 
up  on  the  Mamilian  Tower, — a  building 
of  uncertain  locality. 

On  the  following  day,  the  5th,  was 
the  opening  of  the  Mundus  upon  the 
Comitium.  This  was  a  pit,  shaped  like 
the  inverted  heavens,  sacred  to  the  gods 
of  the  under-world,  and  closed  with  a 
stone,  called  la/pis  manalis^  which  was 
believed  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
world.  It  was  dug  on  the  founding  of 
the  city,  before  the  walls  themselves 
were  laid  out,  and  in  it  were  thrown  all 
kinds  of  fruits;  likewise,  every  person 
present  threw  in  it  a  handful  of  the 
earth  of  his  native  city.  It  was  opened 
three  times  in  the  year, — August  24, 
October  5,  and  November  8, — and  these 
three  days,  when  the  spirits  of  the  under- 
world were  let  loose,  were  dies  religiosi 
in  the  strictest  sense  :  no  army  could 
be  levied,  no  battle  fought,  no  assembly 
held,  no  marriage  celebrated. 

NOVEMBER. 

In  November  we  have  nothing  but 
the  Plebeian  Games, — Ludi  Pleheii^ — 
founded  B.C.  449,  after  the  second  se- 
cession of  the  plebs,  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  games  in  September,  after  which 
they  were  closely  modelled.  They  be- 
gan on  the  4th  with  scenic  games ;  on 
the  Ides  was  a  festival  of  Jupiter ;  the 
day  following,  the  probatto  equorum ; 
then  three  days  of  games  in  the  Circus  ; 
after  which  came  a  mercatus^  or  fair,  of 
three  days. 

The  festival  of  Jupiter  on  the  Ides  of 
November,  the  Epulum  Jovis  in  Capi- 
tolio^  was  the  special  celebration  of  the 
month,  and  the  most  luxurious  banquet 
of  the  year.  It  was  held  upon  the  Capi- 
tol, under  the  direction  of  a  special  board 
of  seven, — the  Epulones, — and  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  entire  Senate.*     At 

*  The  statues  of  the  three  Capitoline  deities, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  taken  down 
upon  this  occasion  and  allowed  tO  participate  in 
the  feast.  Their  hair  was  arranged,  a  mirror 
being  held  up  before  them,  that  they  might 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  their  looks ;  their 
bodies  were  anointed  and  their  cheeks  colored 
with  vermilion ;  and  then  they  were  placed  at 
the  table, — Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  the  goddesses  erect  in 
chairs,  which  was  thought  the  proper  attitude 
for  women. 
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this  feast  it  happened  once  that  the 
greatest  Koman  general  of  his  time, 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  sat  side 
by  side.  They  had  for  a  long  time  been 
unfriendly,  but  Gracchus  on  this  day 
had  spoken  in  the  Senate  in  defence  of 
Scipio's  brother,  and  the  two  enemies 
were  reconciled.  In  token  of  the  recon- 
ciliation, Scipio  betrothed  his  younger 
daughter  to  Gracchus ;  and  when  he 
returned  home  at  night  and  informed 
his  wife  that  he  had  promised  her  in 
marriage,  she  remonstrated,  saying  that, 
even  if  it  were  to  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
the  mother  of  the  girl  ought  to  have 
been  consulted.  The  maiden  thus  sum- 
marily disposed  of  was  Cornelia,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  her  sons  the  famous 
tribunes,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus. 

DECEMBER. 
December  contains  several  important 
and  interesting  festivals.  Early  in  the 
month,  but,  it  would  seem,  on  no  fixed 
day,  was  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  to  the 
Bona  Dea,  whose  regular  festival  we 
found  on  the  1st  of  May.  These  mys- 
teries were  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
women  with  great  solemnity.  They 
were  held  in  the  night,  and  in  the  house 
either  of  the  consul  or  the  praetor,  who 
on  this  occasion  must  be  absent  from  his 
home,  for  no  male  was  allowed  to  be 
present.  When  Cicero  was  consul,  B.C. 
63,  the  celebration  took  place  at  his 
house,  on  the  night  of  December  3.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  on  this  day 
Cicero  had  made  the  speech  which  is 
known  as  his  third  oration  against 
Catiline,  describing  to  the  people  the 
capture  of  the  conspirators.  When  the 
assembly  was  dismissed,  the  people  ac- 
companied him  home,  as  was  usual,  but, 
his  house  being  occupied  by  the  women, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  friend's  house 
to  spend  the  night.  Here  he  sat  delib- 
erating with  a  few  of  his  trusted  coun- 
sellors what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  the  prisoners,  when  a  message  came 
hastily  from  his  wife  Terentia  that  an 
auspicious  sign  had  occurred  in  the  mys- 
teries, at  which  he  should  take  courage. 
The  fire  upon  the  altar  had  blazed  up 


with  great  brilliancy,  and  when  the 
women  were  terrified,  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
who  had  the  direction  of  this  festival, 
at  once  interpreted  the  event  as  a  good 
omen,  and  urged  Terentia  to  send  word 
to  her  husband  to  that  effect. 

The  next  year,  B.C.  62,  the  mysteries 
were  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Caesar, 
who  was  praetor.  Having  lately  been 
elected  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  occu- 
pied the  public  residence  which  be- 
longed to  this  officer, — the  regia^  or 
palace.  This  was  on  the  Sacred  Way, 
adjoining  the  residence  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  to  whom  this  house  was  after- 
ward given  by  Augustus,  when  he  be- 
came Pontifex  Maximus.  A  young 
nobleman  of  profligate  character,  named 
Publius  Clodius,  by  an  understanding 
with  Caesar's  wife  Pompeia,  contrived 
to  steal  into  the  celebration  in  the  dress 
of  a  harp-player  ;  for  the  mysteries  were 
celebrated  to  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments. But  one  of  the  slaves  of 
the  household,  undertaking  to  ask  him 
some  questions,  detected  him  by  his 
voice,  and  called  Caesar's  mother,  Au- 
relia,  who  at  once  suspended  the  rites, 
when  the  women  speedily  drove  the 
off"ender  out  of  the  house.  It  was  the 
greatest  scandal  in  the  history  of  the 
republic.  Clodius  escaped  punishment, 
— it  was  believed,  by  bribery.  Caesar 
at  once  divorced  his  wife,  not  assuming 
that  she  was  guilty,  but  asserting  that 
Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 

The  principal  magistrates,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  entered  upon  their  offices 
on  the  1st  of  January :  two  officers,  how- 
ever, made  an  exception.  The  quaestors 
began  their  magistracy  upon  the  Nones 
of  December  (the  5th),  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  upon  the  10th.  This  date 
for  the  quaestors,  the  financial  officers, 
was  perhaps  selected  in  order  that  the 
accounts  might  be  all  settled  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  "  when  the 
blessings  of  the  granary  are  especially 
manifest,"  came  a  second  feast  of  Consus, 
the  Consualia ;  and  it  was  directly  fol- 
lowed, upon  the  I7th,  by  the  Saturna- 
lia., the  great  feast  of  Saturn,  the  god  of 
sowing ;  and  this  again  by  the  Opalia, 
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upon  the  19th,  sacred  to  Ops,  the  god- 
dess of  abundance.  These  three  festi- 
vals stood  in  a  close  relation  to  each  other 
as  the  festivals  of  a  community  of  peas- 
ants, and  formed  a  sort  of  thanksgiving 
festival  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
the  granary  was  full,  the  winter  corn 
sown,  and  all  were  ready  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  abundance.  In  later  times 
the  Saturnalia  were  extended  to  three 
days,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Op  alia  within 
their  space, — a  natural  enough  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  Ops  was  believed  to 
be  the  wife  of  Saturn. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Satur- 
nalia as  a  time  of  unbounded  merriment 
and  license  ;  and  the  word  has  passed  into 
our  language  in  that  acceptation.  The 
courts  were  closed,  war  was  suspended, 
all  private  enmities  were  for  the  time 
forgotten,  and  the  city  was  alive  with 
hilarity.  On  this  day  the  slaves  feasted 
and  were  waited  upon  by  their  masters, 
as  the  female  slaves  were  waited  upon 
by  their  mistresses  on  the  Matronalia. 
The  special  feature  of  the  festival  was 
the  gifts  of  wax  candles  and  of  little 
images  of  wax  or  clay  called  sigilla. 
The  public  festival,  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  was  for  only  one  day ;  but  for 
seven  days  the  celebration  continued  in 
private  houses. 

There  remain  the  Compitalia^  or  fes- 
tival of  the  cross-roads, — a  movable  fes- 
tival,— Ferise.  Conceptivse, — coming  at 
some  time  after  the  Saturnalia,  gener- 
ally as  late  as  January.  The  cross- 
roads, compita,  were  sacred  to  the  Lares 
Compitales,  their  special  spirits ;  their 
chapel  at  the  cross-road  was  also  called 
compitum,  and  the  festival  in  their 
honor  was  the  gathering-point  of  the 
whole  district.  The  observances  had 
much  that  reminded  of  a  festival  of  the 
dead,  as  was  natural,  for  lares  were  not 
deities  of  the  common  order,  but  were 
believed  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  deceased : 
the  lares  of  the  family  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  family  ;  those  of  the  city 
were  the  founders  of  the  city ;  and 
those  of  the  cross-roads  were  the  heroes 
of  the  neighborhood.  Here,  as  in  some 
other  instances,  we  find  survivals  from 
the  custom  of  human  sacrifices.     Wool- 


leu  dolls,  and  heads  of  onions,  garlic,  and 
poppy,  were  offered  both  at  the  cross- 
ways  and  in  the  houses ;  and  it  was  re- 
lated that  this  humane  provision  was 
made  by  the  deliverer  Brutus  after  the 
republic  was  established,  —  the  tyrant 
Tarquin  having  required  human  lives. 
Rough  games,  boxing-matches,  gladiato- 
rial combats,  etc.,  were  a  feature  of  the 
festival,  and  it  was  managed  by  clubs 
called  Collegia  Compitalicia.  But  it  was 
natural  that  these  local  clubs  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  bullies  and  roughs 
of  the  neighborhood, — the  circum  com- 
pita  pugnax  (the  cross-roads  bully)  of 
Horace, — and  that  they  became  rather 
political  clubs  than  religious  guilds. 
They  were  therefore  suppressed  during 
the  republic,  and  when  restored  by  Au- 
gustus were  kept  strictly  to  the  service 
of  the  cult  whose  name  they  boi'e. 

And  so  the  year  ends.  Perhaps  it 
has  seemed  like  an  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  feasts  and  spectacles, — the 
year's  diversions  of  an  idle  and  pleasure- 
loving  people.  And  for  the  period  of 
the  later  republic  and  the  empire  this 
impression  is  no  doubt  a  just  one.  It  is 
the  year  of  a  people  which  lost  its  liber- 
ties because  it  was  too  corrupt  and  too 
indifferent  to  maintain  them.  They 
lived  idly  upon  the  pittance  doled  out 
to  them  as  the  price  of  their  servitude, 
and  crowded  to  the  games  and  spectacles, 
which  were  lengthened  and  multiplied 
out  of  all  reason  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  good  humor.  But  with  the  early 
Romans  it  was  not  so.  These  festivals 
were  solemn  days  of  worship.  They 
had  no  Sunday ;  their  eight-day  week 
ended,  not  in  a  day  of  rest,  but  a 
busy  market-day ;  and  the  festivals, 
rarely  occupying  more  than  a  single 
day,  did  not  withdraw  them  from  their 
regular  labor  for  any  larger  proportion 
of  the  year  than  we  give  to  our  weekly 
Sabbath  and  occasional  holidays.  The 
Roman  year  was  in  its  origin  made  up 
of  the  religious  festivals  of  sober  and 
hard-working  peasants :  it  ended  as  a 
round  of  gayety  and  license  for  a  brutal 
rabble  which  had   neither  industry  nor 


religion. 
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I. 
nTTTHEN  we  left  Portland,  by  the 
VV  steamer  Idaho,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  line,  August  1,  the  town  was  so 
enveloped  in  smoke,  from  the  immense 
forest  fires  burning,  that  we  saw  noth- 
ing; of  its  charmino;  surroundino;s.  The 
Columbia  River  was  a  phantom  river ; 
our  sail  down  it  was  a  phantasmagoria, 
— smoke-circled  islets,  smoke -haunted 
banks,  cliffs  of  black,  plutonic-looking 
basalt  towerino;  into  a  misty  mid-region 
of  smoke,  green  firs,  lovely  green  water, 
quenched  in  smoke  !  Verily,  the  smoke 
of  the  torment  of  these  forests  goes  up 
forever ;  for,  season  after  season,  these 
fires  break  out  and  burn  with  extinguish- 
ing fury,  suffocating,  smothering,  blot- 
ting out  whole  landscapes,  rubbing  off 
the  clear  edges  of  things,  dimming  moun- 
tains, and  putting  everything  under  a 
sort  of  penumbra  of  obscuration.  The 
effect  is  most  singular,  that  of  spinning 
over  the  clear,  green,  salmon  -  haunted 
water  through  a  lurid  haze,  the  sun  a 
perfectly  round  blood-spot  in  the  sky, 
affording  hardly  light  enough  to  reveal 
itself.  There  is,  however,  a  wonderful 
charm  in  the  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Columbia,  the  full,  noble  river  cleaving 
its  way  through  its  rocky  shores,  over- 
hung by  yellow  pines,  balsam  firs,  and 
splendid  forests  of  tapering  cedars.  The 
water  is  like  some  brilliant  edged  tool 
cutting  its  way  through  the  rock  ;  and 
often  this  rock  is  cloven  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes  and  spurs,  columns  and 
castles,  brittle-edged  pinnacles,  rounded 
domes.  The  eye  is  arrested  at  many 
points  by  the  beauty  of  the  cleavage, 
the  twisting  and  turning  of  the  winding 
river,  the  looming  of  forest  vistas,  the 
vanishing  of  far  river  perspectives  into 
soft,  nebulous-looking  smoke. 

The  peculiar  wildness  of  this  Western 
scenery  is  lit  up,  too,  by  characteristic 
figures, — Indian  reservations  with  their 
motley    groups,    sportsmen    with    their 
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outfits,  tourists  with  their  gaping  eyes 
and  pockets  and  their  return  -  tickets 
looking  out  of  their  purses,  squaws  and 
bucks  with  their  painted  faces,  thou- 
sands of  Chinese,  in  their  bowl-like  hats, 
working  on  the  railroads,  free-and-easy 
men  and  women,  arm-akimbo  with  every- 
body and  "in"  for  everything. 

Nowhere  does  one  see  more  life  in 
shirt-sleeves  and  fig-leaves.  We  were 
told  of  a  young  buck  who  had  just  in- 
dulged in  a  pair  of  fine  trousers,  doubt- 
less at  a  notable  price,  and  deliberately 
went  to  work  and  cut  the  seat  out  of 
them  !  The  singular  costumes  of  the 
Flathead  Indians  attract  attention  as 
you  jog  along  on  the  railroads.  The 
frightful-looking  Indian  women,  with 
their  stained  and  rouged  faces,  look  as 
if  they  had  been  daubed  with  cherry- 
juice.  One  lovely  little  cream-colored 
girl  was  utterly  spoiled  by  a  splash  of 
screaming  carmine  on  her  cheek-bones. 
She  stood  before  us  like  one  of  those 
beautiful  little  Greek  caryatids  that  lift 
up  mantel-pieces  and  carry  them  lightly 
on  their  heads,  in  an  attitude  of  uncon- 
scious grace,  perfectly  unaware  of  being 
the  object  of  admiration.  Even  with 
the  artificial  blush  on  her  cheek,  she  was 
worth  looking  at, — a  lost  Minnehaha  of 
these  laughing  waters. 

We  noticed  many  noble-looking  In- 
dian faces  that  would  have  been  intel- 
lectual if  they  had  had  half  a  chance. 
It  was  a  touching  scene,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Flathead  Reservation,  to  see  the 
ancient  Indian  chiefs  and  women  crowd- 
ing round  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Mon- 
tana, who  had  just  got  off  the  train, 
falling  on  their  knees  and  kissing  the 
bishop's  hand  in  the  most  reverential 
way.  A  good  work  had  been  done 
among  them,  and  they  were  properly 
grateful  for  it.  The  bishop  was  a  young 
and  handsome  man,  with  a  genial  face 
and  a  pleasant  manner,  which  put  his 
aged   parishioners   at   ease.     The   next 
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day,  when  he  returned,  a  hundred  or 
so  of  the  bucks,  on  their  wild  Indian 
ponies,  dressed  up  in  feathers  and  paint, 
escorted  him  to  the  train  and  bade  him 
adieu. 

The  trains,  as  we  passed  along,  were 
variegated  with  these  peculiar  Indian 
physiognomies,  so  Chinese  in  certain 
lights,  and  yet  so  un- Chinese  in  others. 
Herds  of  Indian  ponies  grazed  in  the 
distance, — fleet,  yellow-bodied  little  fel- 
lows, as  full  of  fortitude  as  their  mas- 
ters, and  as  wild-eyed.  We  had  with 
us  a  little,  winking,  trembling  Scotch 
black-and-tan  which  constantly  reminded 
one  of  these  ponies, — delicate  creatures, 
all  life  and  fibre,  skittishly  intelligent, 
squeamish,  hard  as  iron,  a  physiological 
paradox. 

For  hours  we  followed  the  Flathead 
River,  which  soon  becomes  the  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia, — a  mass  of  clear 
emeralds,  rushing  through  mountain- 
gorges,  tumbling  in  cascades,  breaking 
against  shivered  rocks,  and  reflecting  a 
lustrous  white  limestone  bottom.  The 
vegetation  along  its  banks  is  most  lux- 
uriant. The  long-leafed  pine  is  tri- 
umphant and  conquers  and  surmounts 
all  others,  but  aspens  quiver,  spruce  and 
other  needle-wood  give  light  and  dark 
shades  of  green,  and  there  is  a  dense 
underbrush.  Ferns  luxuriate  in  the 
damp,  cool  air,  beds  of  moss  spread  out 
like  counterpanes  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  and  masses  of  bright-hued  flowers, 
among  them  the  fragrant  columbine, 
paint  the  woodland.  Now  and  then  the 
screech  of  waterfowl,  the  whirr  of  par- 
tridge or  water-hen,  the  twinkling  flight 
of  snipe,  the  eerie  plump  of  duck,  or  the 
buzz  of  a  pheasant,  could  be  heard. 

The  railroad  crosses  and  recrosses  the 
river,  so  that  the  point  of  view  shifts 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  At  Lake 
Pend-d' Oreille,  in  Eastern  Idaho,  it 
runs  out  on  a  very  long  bridge,  and  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  a 
mountain-paradise  jn  its  fresh  solitude. 
The  water,  on  which  a  steamboat  was 
lying  idly,  seemed  to  be  without  an  hori- 
zon, owing  to  the  smoke.  The  fires 
were  burning  all  around  and  scattering 


light  through  the  dark.  Occasionally — 
often,  indeed — we  came  upon  a  settle- 
ment of  grinning  Mongolians,  who  would 
look  up  with  their  moon-shaped  faces 
and  smile  ecstatically  when  we  called 
them  "  John."  Perhaps  not  one  in  fifty 
knew  any  other  English  word. 

At  the  Dalles,  in  Oregon,  we  stopped 
for  part  of  a  day  and  night,  after  fol- 
lowing the  Columbia  by  train  for  six  or 
seven  hours  through  the  most  hideous 
alkali  sand-desert.  The  sand  lay  in 
great  hills  along  the  river,  like  the  dunes 
of  Holland,  mouse-colored,  fine-grained, 
all-penetrating,  blown  by  the  wind  into 
countless  fine  corrugations,  and  heated 
by  the  sun  till  it  seemed  ready  to  turn 
into  glass.  The  river-scenery  was  again 
most  striking, — wonderful,  indeed,  in  its 
breadth,  its  towering  heights,  its  sliding 
green  water  —  green  to  a  fathomless 
depth — gnashing  its  white  teeth  against 
the  black  rocks,  and  whirring  or  roaring, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  obstacles. 
Again,  it  was  like  a  river  gliding  through 
a  dream,  vapory  and  mysterious,  bur- 
nished here  and  there  by  scales  of  tawny 
gold  from  the  half-extinguished  sun,  slip- 
ping on  in  a  solid  mass,  or  broken  into 
seams  by  antagonizing  basalt. 

At  the  Dalles,  a  rest  of  some  hours 
enabled  us  to  enjoy  the  journey  down 
the  river  in  a  Columbia  steamer, — a 
fresh  and  delightful  experience,  after  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  railway.  We  were 
transshipped  at  one  of  the  stations,  and 
went  by  narrow-gauge  railway  round 
the  picturesque  falls.  Indian  fishermen 
stood  out  on  triangular  platforms  and 
caught  salmon  with  nets  in  the  white 
water  as  it  foamed  over  the  rocks.  The 
catch  last  year  was  enormous, — over  six 
hundred  thousand  fish,  averaojino;  from 
twelve  to  sixty  pounds.  They  are  caught 
by  seines  and  wheel-nets  in  incredible 
quantities.  The  wheel  turns  mechani- 
cally, revolving  the  nets  as  it  turns,  and 
the  salmon,  hurrying  in  headlong,  are 
emptied  out  into  barrels,  without  being 
injured  or  tortured  by  a  hook.  The 
Columbia  is  the  great  salmon  river,  and 
its  banks  are  dotted  with  "  canneries," — 
huts  or  settlements  where  the  fish  are 
caught  and  canned.     The  Pacific  busi- 
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Dess  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  two 
monopolists,  who  absorb  most  of  it  by 
furnishing  the  capital.  The  fish  are 
cut  up,  put  in  cans,  and  then  boiled  in 
the  cans ;  thereupon  each  can  has  a 
hole  made  in  it,  the  air  is  blown  out, 
and  it  is  closed;  the  whole  is  then 
placed  in  a  retort  and  subjected  to  a 
great  heat  (equal  to  twenty  pounds' 
pressure  of  steam).  The  fish  were  so 
abundant  last  year  that  certain  vandals 
were  cutting  out  and  using  only  the 
choicer  portions,  throwing  the  rest  away. 

II. 

Episode  :  We  were  going  through 
the  Straits  of  Fuca  in  a  dense  fog ;  the 
fog-whistle  was  blowing  constantly  ;  and 
the  captain  was  so  annoyed  by  the  crow- 
ing of  a  couple  of  cocks  on  the  hurricane- 
deck,  answering  the  fog- whistle  every 
time  it  was  blown,  that  he  ordered  their 
decapitation.  Their  doom  was  followed 
by  the  firing  of  a  cannon. 

At  this  point  some  Indians  came  out 
to  our  succor  with  two  large  hampers 
full  of  smoked  halibut.  They  emerged 
out  of  the  mist  with  the  sun  shining 
upon  it  and  upon  the  sea,  as  out  of  a 
great  mirror  of  black  glass.  The  sea 
was  as  smooth  as  ice,  terraced  at  inter- 
vals by  long  slow-rolling  swells  and  glass- 
like undulations.  Echoes  of  the  fog- 
whistle  reverberated  from  the  near  but 
unseen  coast.  The  two  Indian  canoes, 
with  their  cargo  of  squaws  and  fish,  dis- 
appeared again  in  the  fog,  after  a  vast 
deal  of  duck-like  quacking  and  gesticu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  long-haired 
occupants. 

"  Long-haired,"  as  a  Greek  epithet, 
is  very  applicable  to  these  Western 
aborigines.  Their  coarse  black  hair 
hangs  in  long  dark  twists  at  the  back, 
sometimes  in  several  whip-like  braids ; 
their  heads  and  faces  are  as  round  as 
cheeses, — cheese-colored,  too,  often  stri- 
ated with  streaks  of  paint.  The  canoes 
are  wonderfully  light  and  swift,  pro- 
pelled by  paddles,  and  steered  with  an 
ease  that  shows  long  hereditary  practice. 
The  monstrous  Pacific  stretched  out  to 
the  west  of  us  in  huge,  metallic-lustred 
undulations, — an    expanse   of    lake-like 


fog  -  encircled 


water,  blanched  by  the 
sun  into  a  livid  hue,  like  the  side  of 
some  great  hydrosaurian.  To  be  lost  in 
a  fog  is  not  an  agreeable  sensation,  es- 
pecially when  a  distress-gun  is  let  oiF 
and  the  crash  echoes  like  thunder 
far  down  the  black  coast  and  gets  no 
answer  but  its  own  voice.  A  canoe  or 
two  hovered  for  a  while  dimly  on  the 
dip  of  the  horizon,  with  its  inarticulate 
occupants'  trying  to  make  themselves 
understood  by  gestures. 

A  fog-horn  on  a  lonely  island  in  the 
distance  sent  forth  a  lugubrious  sound 
back  of  us  now  and  then, — a  ghastly 
voice  in  the  offing,  warning  us  to  be 
careful. 

At  last  the  fog  lifted  and  partially 
cleared,  revealing  Port  Neah,  a  place  in 
Washington  Territory,  with  cold,  deep, 
blue-green  water,  forest  -  clad  heights, 
and  a  line  of  houses  running  along  the 
shore-line.  Every  now  and  then  there 
was  a  deep  booming  from  the  breakers 
tumbling  on  the  shore.  The  water  was 
actually  filled  with  a  most  singular 
marine  growth, — the  bull-kelp :  a  long 
tube,  ending  in  an  onion-like  bulb,  sends 
forth  a  great  tuft  of  flaring  and  floating 
canna-shaped  leaves,  like  a  horse's  tail. 
The  tube  runs  down  six  or  eight  fathoms, 
and  is  said  to  be  hollow  and  to  contain  a 
gas.  Long  light  Indian  canoes  floated 
around,  or  conveyed  empty  water-bar- 
rels to  land.  The  harsh  guttural  and 
sibilant  accents  of  their  occupants  filled 


the  air  with  a  sort  of  sucking  and  hie 
coughing  sound 

dazzling 


The  sun  illumined  the 
fog  and  made  it  dazzling:,  as  the  mist 
came  and  went  in  drifts. 

At  Port  Neah  a  group  of  squaws  were 
engaged  in  weaving  baskets,  with  the 
imperturbable  gravity  characteristic  of 
their  race.  They  had  a  row  of  tiny  pap- 
pooses  suspended  from  a  branch,  with  a 
cord  attached  to  their  toes ;  and,  as  they 
wove,  they  pulled  the  cord  with  their  feet 
and  swung  the  babies.  The  baskets  were 
very  cunning  pieces  of  Indian  work,  and 
were  wrought  in  variegated  patterns 
with  stripes,  etc.  We  saw  a  pretty  cup, 
bowl,  and  saucer  thus  woven  out  of  deli- 
cate grasses. 

The  Indians  had  captured  an  immense 
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whale,  which  they  had  drawn  in-shore 
and  were  engaged  in  cutting  up  and 
boiling  down  for  oil.  Our  ship  brought 
them  a  large  load  of  empty  whiskey- 
barrels  to  hold  the  oil.  Many  of  the 
half-breed  women  were  out  in  boats,  and 
were  quite  good-looking.  The  boats 
looked  like  paper  or  bark,  yet  they  were 
hewn  out  of  solid  logs  of  pine,  expanded 
in  some  peculiar  way  by  means  of  hot 
stones,  and  then  modelled  with  very 
striking  resemblances  to  the  Venetian 
gondola.  They  danced  at  the  least 
motion  of  the  plume-like  paddle,  and 
seemed  ready  to  upset  at  any  moment, 
yet  they  were  handled  by  the  skilful 
oarsmen  and  oarswomen  with  perfect 
security,  and  shot  over  the  great  green- 
glass  billows  with  the  gracefullest  of 
swan-like  undulations.  The  hill-side  was 
green  with  perpetual  fog  and  rain,  and 
here  at  last  we  met  what  we  had  come 
to  think  the  mythic  moisture  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  Certainly  the  first  few 
weeks  of  our  journey  revealed  evidences 
enough  of  sterility.  But  for  the  water- 
seam  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Willa- 
mette at  Portland,  the  country  would 
seem  a  Sahara.  Here,  however,  it  was 
very  different,  and  there  was  undoubted 
humidity  in  the  air. 

Soon  we  were  passing  Vancouver 
Island,  where  the  same  omnipresent 
forest  fires  were  burning  as  on  the  main- 
land. The  coast  was  indented,  and 
there  were  islets  scattered  along  it ;  a 
dense  growth  of  timber  covered  this 
side  of  the  island  (the  southern),  and 
afforded  inexhaustible  food  to  the  fires. 
The  American  side  had  disappeared  in  a 
fog-bank. 

The  water  continued  filled  with  the 
floating  cilia  of  the  remarkable  horse- 
tailed  kelp  I  have  mentioned.  The 
leaves  look  like  lacerated  banana-leaves, 
and  float  gracefully  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  The  stems  are  long 
ropes  of  hair  -  like  tubular  structure, 
with  a  knob  at  the  end,  and  an  abundant 
pale  green-brown  efilorescence  breaking 
out  of  it. 

III. 

A  FEW  days  after  leaving  the  Colum- 
bia River,  we  cast  anchor,  or  rather  tied 


up,  in  Departure  Bay,  Vancouver  Island, 
one  of  the  prettiest  sheltered  coves  I 
have  seen.  The  bay  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  wooded  heights,  about 
which  lingered  delicate  wreaths  of  blue 
smoke,  which  spiritualized  the  rather 
over-concrete  forms  of  the  forests  of 
needle-wood  crowning  them.  There 
was  an  opening  toward  the  sea,  in  which 
lay  a  lovely  isle  studded  with  firs  and 
clothed  at  one  extremity  with  gold- 
green  marine  plants,  grass,  and  fucus, 
from  the  receding  tide.  A  warm  haze 
brooded  over  everything,  through  which 
the  sun  burned  like  a  great  round  lamp 
colored  red-gold.  The  water  had  the 
same  clearness  that  we  have  noticed  all 
along  in  these  high  latitudes.  The  pil- 
lars of  the  water-pier  seemed  to  drop 
into  fathomless  deeps,  elongated  by  the 
refraction. 

Departure  Bay  is  famed  as  a  great 
coaling-station.  Trains  of  cars  bring 
the  coal  down  to  the  water-side,  where 
it  is  emptied  into  the  ship's  coal-bins. 
It  is  a  quiet  little  place,  with  two  or 
three  sailing-vessels  standing  statuesquely 
in  the  water,  and  only  the  shouts  of  a 
few  workingmen  and  stevedores  to  be 
heard. 

The  pant  of  the  coal-engine  was  heard 
up  the  hills ;  a  coopful  of  sociable  ducks 
kept  up  a  communicative  quacking  on 
deck ;  the  roar  of  the  coal  as  it  slid 
down  its  iron  tray  into  the  hold  of  the 
ship  recalled  vividly  the  clatter  of  stage- 
thunder  :  beyond  these  things  very  little 
was  to  be  heard.  Out  in  front  lay  the 
bright  pelagic  expanse,  tranquil,  un- 
ploughed  by  a  ripple,  warm-hued  in  the 
smoky  sunlight.  The  bay  was  so  land- 
locked that  it  gathered  in  the  warm  air 
as  in  a  goblet  brimming  with  yellow 
misty  sunshine.  A  slight  land-breeze 
freshened  up  the  heat  occasionally,  and 
corrugated  the  water  with  a  thousand 
silvery  wrinkles  ;  then  it  ceased,  and  the 
water-surface  smoothed  out  into  a  mirror 
of  velvet  sheen,  reflecting  nothing  but 
the  pale,  inverted  shores,  the  fir-studded 
islands,  and  the  vapory  sun. 

Soon  we  were  lying  to  at  Victoria, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Victoria  is  a 
lively  little  place,  of  about  six  thousand 
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inhabitants,  with  a  number  of  substan- 
tial and  elegant  buildings.  Its  situation 
is  highly  picturesque,  on  several  sea-arms 
over  which  bridges  are  cast.  The  har- 
bor was  full  of  shipping.  The  people 
have  the  provincial  British  -  Canadian 
tinge,  and  the  town  has  lost  several  thou- 
sand people  since  the  excitement  about 
the  mines  subsided.  We  had  the  late, 
lonsr-linsrerins:  twilight  of  the  North,  in 
which  the  town  lay  pictured  and  tran- 
quillized as  if  for  our  benefit,  while  a 
canoe  or  two  shot  like  an  arrow  over  the 
water  and  left  a  broken  water-way  behind. 
The  water  there,  as  in  the  Alaskan  archi- 
pelago, was  like  a  photographer's  gelatin- 
ized crystal  dry-plate, — ready  to  take  any 
impression,  beautifully  still  and  clear. 

We  went  walking  on  the  shore  at 
Departure  Bay,  and  found  it  literally 
paved  with  minute  crustaceans  and  ani- 
malcules. Crabs  in  millions,  of  micro- 
scopic size  ;  strangely-marked  fiddlers  ; 
dark-purple  sea-periwinkles ;  fan-shaped 
clams  with  their  cloven  and  corrugated 
calcareous  houses ;  barnacles,  green, 
white,  clustered,  isolated,  perambulatory 
on  the  backs  of  sea-crabs,  and  anchored 
fast  to  pebbles  or  rocks ;  marine  algae, 
paper-textured,  like  translucent  parch- 
ment ;  sea-weed  filled  with  darting  and 
swarming  life ;  clear  pools,  forming 
natural  aquaria,  refrigerated  by  the  cool 
island-breezes,  and  peopled  with  minute 
life ;  gleaming  shell-banks  shining  pur- 
ple and  mother-of-pearl  under  moving 
water  ;  curiously  marked  minnows,  and 
little  Tom  Thumb  sticklebacks,  so  dimin- 
utive that  they  seemed  incapable  of  mo- 
tion, and  yet  they  were  replete  with 
electric  sensation  :  what  a  natural  labora- 
tory of  marine  life,  such  as  would  delight 
even  Ernst  Haeckel ! 

Stooping  for  a  minute  over  one  of 
these  pools,  left  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide,  one  would  suppose  them  devoid  of 
life  ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  pool  began  to  stir,  quiver, 
kick,  wriggle :  it  was  alive  !  Then 
countless  liliputian  crabs  began  to  claw 
and  swim,  slip  in  and  out  of  shells, 
flash  their  bright  little  forceps-claws  up- 
ward to  the  light,  and  then  sink  to  the 
transparent  bottom.     All  showed  a  won- 


drous adaptation  in  color  and  form  to 
their  environment :  often  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  minnows  and  crustaceans 
from  the  sheltering  pebbles  around. 
The  purple  periwinkles  shone  like  beds 
of  lustrous  dark  violets,  their  inky  shells 
just  touched  at  the  apex  with  a  splash 
of  iridescent  lilac.  Some  were  marked 
about  their  lips  with  ribs  of  snuft-color, 
and  others  showed  a  touch  of  carnation ; 
and  inside  the  bleached  volutes,  turned 
upward  in  the  sunshine,  had  a  milky 
shimmer  of  lilac  white.  Their  exquisite 
tints  under  water,  when  they  all  look 
like  flowers  or  jewels,  must  be  seen  to 
be  enjoyed. 

The  singular  clusters  in  which  the 
barnacles  here  hung  together  were 
noticeable.  They  built  themselves  up 
in  miniature  mountains  on  the  back  of 
shells,  living  or  dead,  ran  around  stones 
in  calcareous  frills,  grouped  themselves 
like  sets  of  teeth  on  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  glass  or  broken  bottle,  or  gleamed, 
covered  with  green  slime,  out  of  their 
coverts  in  the  water.  And  here  the 
tiny  crabs  were  infinitely  busy,  picking 
them  open  with  their  nimble  claws,  pull- 
ing out  bits  of  the  living  sea-animal 
from  the  tooth-like  shell,  and  transferring 
the  gelatinous  meal  to  their  ever-working 
mouths.  While  there  seemed  to  be  but 
one  or  two  varieties  of  crabs,  their 
markings,  their  armorial  bearings,  were 
simply  infinite.  There  were  bars  sinis- 
ter, flecks  and  specks,  gray-covered 
backs  sprinkled  with  white,  snow-white 
claws  touched  with  pink  and  protruding 
from  a  black  body,  and  so  on,  all  covered 
and  colored  protectively,  according  to 
their  hiding-places.  They  were  plucky 
little  animals,  too,  and  nipped  viciously 
if  you  put  your  finger  where  they  could 
take  hold  of  it ;  always  showing  fight 
in  defence  of  hearth  and  home. 

Days  might  be  spent  on  this  apparently 
dead  sea-shore,  with  its  masses  of  crum- 
bling shells, — a  sepulchre  more  numer- 
ously filled  than  the  catacombs, — and 
days  of  interest,  too,  for  the  living  out- 
number even  the  dead,  and  the  eyes 
that  blink  at  you  out  of  the  water 
more  than  compensate  for  those  closed 
forever  on  the  shell-heaps  contiguous. 
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Zoological  problems  enough  might  be 
solved  by  bending  over  these  still  or  rip- 
pling aquarium-pools ;  swarms  of  deli- 
cate little  articulates,  like  the  playful 
crabs,  might  resolve  difficulties  of  evolu- 
tion ;  the  cast-away  skeleton  of  a  ver- 
tebrate might  afford  interesting  studies 
of  a  more  highly  organized  life  ;  and  the 
mite-like  zoophytes  that  cling  to  and  over- 
spread everything  with  a  living  slime 
might  yield  results  under  the  lens. 

IV. 

The  incoming  tide  crept  on  unper- 
ceived,  and  revived  again  the  heaps  of 
sepulchre-shells  on  the  shore, — a  marine 
resurrection  that  takes  place  every  day : 
each  pool  was  vitalized  anew  with  salt 
water,  and  the  sodden  shore  was  soaked 
in  brine.  The  sea-algae  waved  their 
banners,  and  swung  their  hammocks, 
freighted  with  life,  from  rock  to  rock ; 
the  tall  sea-grasses  bent  tremulously  in 
the  water,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  with  the 
tide;  the  sun  struck  the  subtile-lipped 
periwinkles  and  made  them  gleam  like 
lilac  pearls  under  the  water ;  all  the 
pink  and  purple  and  green  and  streaked 
and  inky  existences  in  the  water  woke 
up,  crawled  out  in  the  sunny  openings, 
and  showed  their  jewelled  markings  in 
the  light. 

The  air  again  became  aromatic  with 
smoke  from  the  burning  fir  woods : 
everything  was  steeped  in  magnifying 
haze. 

The  color-scheme  up  here  has  little  of 
the  radiant  morning  colors  of  the  South  : 
it  is  full  of  the  dark-purple,  less  ignited 
color-norms  of  the  North.  This  was 
perceptible  enough  in  the  heaps  of  shells 
on  the  shore,  whose  prevailing  hue  was 
dark,  prismatic  damson-color,  with  lilac 
or  bluish  iridescence  playing  over  their 
surfaces  ;  the  woods  were  sombre  green ; 
the  water  was  changeable  dark  green ; 
the  sky  was  pale  blue. 

After  leaving  it  for  a  short  time, 
we  returned  to  Victoria,  and  tied  up 
at  the  long  wharf,  three  miles  from 
town.  The  day  was  gray  and  tone- 
less, and  the  water  black  or  purple, — 
ambiguous,  with  changing  lights  from 
the  sky.     A  few  passengers  got  on  at 


Departure  Bay  and  enlivened  our  little 
company.  The  main  body  of  the  ex- 
cursionists got  on  at  Port  Townsend, 
whence  we  started  for  Alaska.  The  as- 
pect of  the  passengers  was  not  cheer- 
ing or  prepossessing, — Grerman  Jews  in 
goggles,  lumbermen,  country-folk,  Bohe- 
mians, knockabouts,  and  the  various 
perambulatory  characters  of  an  unsettled 
neighborhood. 

One  turned  with  pleasure  from  them 
to  the  sea,  wherein  floated  the  crystal 
bodies  of  jelly-fish,  flattened  spheres 
with  deep-brown,  sensitive,  contracting 
edges,  radiolarians  with  their  hair-like 
cilia,  each  contriving  to  sting  like  a  fine 
needle,  amorphous  masses  of  laminated 
gelatin,  wheeling  through  these  dim 
seas  on  some  journey  of  subsistence  or 
self-propagation . 

At  the  long  wharf  of  Victoria  the 
sea  was  sprinkled  with  sombre  rocks, 
fretted  and  ornamented  with  myriads  of 
barnacles.  Bopy  sea- weed  twined  around 
them  or  washed  up  and  down  in  tidal 
corners  where  the  heave  of  the  sea 
could  reach  it.  A  crude-looking  hotel 
was  building  aside  from  the  rocks,  and 
a  few  wooden  shanties  lay  in  the  woods 
near  by.  The  grayness  of  the  day  pre- 
vented the  distant  mountains  from  being 
seen.  A  slight  humidity  rendered  the 
air  easier  to  breathe.  A  carriage  rolled 
by  over  the  rattling  planks  and  conveyed 
a  passenger  or  two  to  the  ship.  The 
slush  of  the  water  against  the  gneiss- 
looking  rocks  formed  a  perpetual  mur- 
mur regular  as  a  chant.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  suggestive  in  the 
fresh  sharp  dash  of  the  waves,  in  the 
sharp  sea-s3ent,  in  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  incoming  tide,  and  even  in  the  airy 
croaking  of  the  crows  far  up  in  the  sky. 
The  dark  water  had  no  light  on  it  or  in 
it.  The  sun  every  now  and  then  made 
a  weak  attempt  to  smile  genially  out  of 
the  mingled  mist  and  smoke,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  To  an  ener- 
vated constitution,  the  keen  Pacific  air  is 
almost  too  sensational  a  tonic:  it  drives 
through  one  like  a  spike,  penetrating  all 
the  hidden  cell-abysses  and  protoplasmic 
processes,  and  rousing  an  unusual  stimu- 
lation in  the  blood-chambers. 
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We  reached  Port  Townsend,  on  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  on  the  5th  of  Au2;ust,  a 
striking  situation  on  high  bluffs.  The 
view  in  clear  weather  must  be  extensive 
over  the  sound,  islands,  and  mainland. 
There  was  some  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
which  is  well  protected  by  screening 
land  on  nearly  every  side.  We  took  a 
walk  up  the  heights,  and  were  well  re- 
paid by  the  commanding  outlook :  the 
evening  was  soft  and  still,  and  the 
island-outlines  came  out  like  sculpture. 
An  impassive  calm  reigned  on  the  water, 
the  fringing  woods  and  promontories 
rested  in  soft  blue  haze  on  the  water- 
margins,  the  sun  had  been  extinguished 
long  before  actual  sundown  by  the 
smoke,  and  the  hints  of  what  must  be 
a  matchless  panorama  on  a  good  day  lay 
half  revealed  beneath  us. 

The  place  is  largely  a  timber-town, 
with  two  or  three  stone  houses.  We 
saw  luxuriant  ivy  and  bunches  of  in- 
tensely-scarlet mountain-birch  berries :  so 
the  climate  must  be  both  humid  and 
arctic.  The  grass  was  cropped  close  to 
the  black  soil,  ragged  fir  woods  encircled 
the  suburbs  jealously,  as  if  shutting  out 
the  Indians,  four  wooden  churches  gave 
evidence  of  missionary  work,  numerous 
saloons  invited  the  idler,  and  a  large 
lumber-mill  or  two  showed  the  mainstay 
of  the  place.  Such  is  a  meagre  com- 
pend  of  one's  bird's-eye  view  of  Port 
Townsend  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  we  found  every- 
thing again  buried  in  fog,  the  ships  in 
the  offing  lying  between  earth  and  sky, 
as  in  an  element  of  glass.  The  great 
fog-horn  had  blown  lugubriously  most  of 
the  night,  —  a  long,  depressing  moan, 
more  like  a  dirge  than  a  warning :  its 
fitful  reverberations  intermingled  with 
our  dreams  and  gave  us  an  uncanny 
night.  Out  on  the  wharf  we  found 
people  looking  down  into  the  water 
and  admiring  the  objects  on  the  clear 
sea-bottom.  Gigantic  star  fish,  spread 
out  like  wheels,  some  with  five  points, 
others  with    twenty-five,   lay   expanded 


on  the  sand  or  clutched  the  posts  of  the 
wharf;  minute  flounders,  darting  tom- 
cods,  crabs,  and  water  -  scorpions  dis- 
ported themselves  gayly  in  the  still 
depths.  Presently,  two  or  three  gor- 
geous jelly-fish  floated  along,  —  lovely 
masses  of  contractile  gelatin,  colored 
like  wine,  chocolate,  or  amber,  some 
star-pointed,  others  with  circular  disks, 
from  which  swept  long,  pendent  cilia. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  see  more  beau- 
tiful objects  of  the  kind, — sea-nebulae, 
yellow-hearted,  expanding  like  balloons, 
then  shuddering  and  shrinking  all  up, 
then  throwing  out  over  the  green  water 
a  whole  radiating  world  of  pulsating 
tentacles.  Two  or  three  of  these  crea- 
tures resembled  sunflowers,  with  their 
golden  jelly-centres  ;  but  the  loveliest  of 
all  was  the  great  wine-colored  star, — a 
very  planet  of  a  jelly-fish, — that  came 
pulsing  along  with  its  passionate  vibra- 
tions, a  piece  of  transparent  velvet  that 
throbbed  with  abounding  life.  It  had 
a  long  meteor-tail  that  swept  behind 
it,  doubtless  full  of  poison  that  would 
sting  like  fire  if  trailed  along  the  naked 
skin.  We  never  saw  a  more  crystal  me- 
dium than  this  water  near  the  shore  : 
everything  stood  revealed, — scarlet  crabs, 
spotted  minnows,  twinkling  flounders, 
turning  their  white  sides  to  the  light, 
and  gray  or  pink  radiolarians. 

It  was  here  that  we  held  up  as  the 
first  stage  of  our  trip  to  Alaska,  the 
starting-point  of  our  exploration  of  the 
Alaskan  Archipelago.  Those  who  go 
on  this  trip  usually  cross  the  country  by 
rail  from  Portland,  run  up  the  Sound 
to  Port  Townsend,  and  there  take  the 
newly -arranged  excursion -steamer  for 
Sitka  and  the  glaciers,  thus  avoiding 
the  unpleasantness  of  a  roll  down  the 
Columbia  or  on  the  Pacific. 

The  wonder  and  charm  of  the  Alaska 
trip  are  very  great;  and  such  is  the 
tranquillity  of  these  island-waters  that 
there  is  no  more  discomfort  attending 
the  journey  than  there  is  on  a  Rhine  or 
a  Hudson  steamer. 

James  A.  Harrison. 
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'^New  York,  Nov.  6,  18—. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  SOUTTER" 
(wrote  Major  Forsythe), — "  I 
write  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  allow  my 
friend  Mr.  Eberhard  Clayton,  of  this  city, 
to  spend  some  weeks  in  Virginia  at  your 
house.  He  would  like  to  come  at  once, 
if  you  will  receive  him  as  a  boarder  :  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  trouble  you  on  any 
other  terms.  He  has  been  suffering  with 
malaria  for  two  months  past,  and,  although 
now,  happily,  free  from  that  malady,  finds 
himself  so  prostrated  from  its  effects  that 
his  physician  declares  an  open-air  life  in 
a  healthy  country,  where  he  can  have 
comfortable  accommodations  and  good 
shooting,  is  the  best  prescription  he- 
can  give  him.  Will  you  let  him  come 
to  you  ?  You  will  find  him  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  fellows  in  the  world, — 
amiable  and  accomplished,  and  a  great 
favorite  wherever  he  goes." 

To  this  letter  Mrs.  Soutter  had  re- 
turned a  favorable  answer ;  and  a  few 
days  afterward  Mr.  Clayton  had  arrived 
at  "  Airdrie,"  the  Soutter  residence. 

A  stranger  was  a  rarity  in  that  neigh- 
borhood,— it  was  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Luray  Caverns, — but  the  arrival  of 
this  stranger,  a  young  man  of  fashion, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  New 
York  in  the  middle  of  November  to  re- 
main six  weeks,  was  more  than  a  mere 
event :  it  was  an  epoch,  likely  to  prove 
a  formidable  rival  to  "  the  war"  itself  in 
days  to  come;  The  whole  Soutter  house- 
hold was  in  a  state  of  commotion. 

Through  her  half-open  chamber  door 
Agnes  heard  the  bustle  of  his  arrival  in 
the  hall  below,  her  mother's  greeting,  a 
question  asked  and  answered  regarding 
his  health,  a  masculine  step  ascending 
the  stairs,  a  door  opened  and  closed,  a 
sound  of  soft  whistling  presently  pro- 
ceeding from  that  direction,  succeeded 
by   a   few    bars    of    the    Signal    Song 


from  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  sung  in  a  clear 
tenore  rohusto  as  fresh  and  strong  as  a 
west  wind.  Very  novel  sounds  in  that 
feminine  household,  and  very  interesting, 
she  decided,  as  she  stood  still  at  the  door 
for  a  moment  to  listen,  her  eyes  shining 
with  excitement. 

A  step  on  the  stairs  made  her  turn 
into  the  room  again,  and  directly  after- 
ward Sylvie  entered.  "  Miss  Aggy," 
said  she,  "  yeh  ma  say  please  make  has'e 
an'  go  down  'n  de  pahla.  She  ain't  got 
time  t'  go  yet  a  while,  an'  she  doan'  want 
Mist'  Clayt'n  t'  feel  lonesome." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will,"  said  Agnes. 
"  Sylvie,  see  if  my  petticoat  shows  in 
front,  won't  you,  please  ?  Wait :  I'll 
walk  across  the  floor,  and  you  can  see." 

"  No,  honey,  not  a  bit.  Miss  Aggy," 
she  continued,  stooping  to  adjust  the 
skirt-drapery,  "  he  ain't  no  strangeh  to 
me,"  nodding  her  head  toward  the  door. 
"  He  cer'nly  do  faveh  somebody  rutheh 
might'ly  ;  but  I  cahn'  place  him, — not 

yet." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  you've  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. This  is  his  first  visit  to  Virginia : 
Major  Forsythe  said  so."  She  took  up 
a  hand-glass.  "  Oh,  mammy,  will  you 
please  look  at  my  hair  behind? — it's 
just  a  perfect  sight." 

"  Set  down,  honey  :  I  pin  dis  sha' 
tow'l  roun'  yo'  neck  an'  fix  it  up  in  five 
minutes." 

Sylvie  was  an  ante-war  relic,  a  former 
slave,  a  tall,  erect  woman  of  about  fifty- 
five,  whose  high  features,  warm,  copper- 
tinted  skin,  and  nearly  straight  black 
hair  told  of  an  admixture  of  Indian 
blood.  She  was  also  that  rarest  of  all 
anomalies, — a  colored  old  maid.  She 
had  had  one  love-affair  in  early  life,  but 
the  man  had  died,  and  since  then  she 
had  devoted  herself  to  her  then  young 
mistress,  the  present  Mrs.  Soutter,  and 
afterward  to  her  daughter  Agnes,  whose 
nurse  she  had  become  when  the  child 
was  barely  a  month  old.  After  the  war 
was  over  and  she  was  told  she  was  free 
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to  go,  she  had  merely  smiled.  She 
never  talked  much. 

Agnes  was  then  about  six  years  of 
age,  and,  running  to  her  and  throwing 
her  white  arms  around  the  dusky  neck, 
she  cried,  "  You  won't  leave  me,  mam- 
my ?      You  ain't  goin'  'way  from  mef^ 

Sylvie  gently  disengaged  one  of  the 
little,  clinging  hands  and  kissed  it. 
"  No,  my  baby,"  she  said,  in  her  quiet 
way.  "  You  know  I  ain't  goin' :  's  long's 
you  want  mammy,  shell  stay." 

So  Sylvie  had  stayed, — on  wages,  of 
course, — and  year  after  year  found  her 
only  more  and  more  devoted  to  Agnes. 
A  born  mother,  yet  destined  by  fate  to 
be  childless,  she  poured  all  the  diverted 
tide  of  maternal  feeling  upon  this  dar- 
ling nursling,  for  whom  she  would  will- 
ingly have  died. 

But,  while  I  am  telling  all  this,  the 
refractory  locks  are  being  brushed  and 
put  into  beautiful  order,  and  at  last,  all 
being  pronounced  perfect,  Agnes  ran 
lightly  down-stairs  into  the  parlor. 

The  guest  was  there  before  her,  seated 
in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  in  full  con- 
versation with  her  little  sister,  who  was 
perfectly  at  home  with  him. 

"  Fran-ces-ca,"  the  child  was  repeat- 
ing as  Agnes  appeared.  "  It  is  a  right 
funny  name." 

"  Miss  Soutter,  I  presume,"  said  Mr. 
Clayton,  rising  and  extending  his  hand. 
He  was  a  tall,  large  man,  though  now 
somewhat  gaunt  from  recent  illness,  with 
a  handsome  face,  t>he  details  of  whose 
regular,  rather  heavy,  features,  promi- 
nent brown  eyes,  short,  curling  hair, 
and  beard  of  a  lighter  shade,  her  glance 
noted  in  an  instant.  "  You  find  me 
well  enough  acquainted  to  enter  upon 
a  controversy  already,"  he  continued, 
smiling  down  from  his  tall  height  upon 
her  as  he  waited  for  her  to  be  seated. 
"  We  are  discussing  names.  /  think 
my  horse  has  a  very  unusual  one, 
but—" 

"  But  /  said  Sylvie  knew  a  dog  'at 
had  one  funnier  'n  that." 

"What  was  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  you  know,  once  upon  a  time, 
long  time  ago,  before  even  Aggy  was 
bawn,  why,  Sylvie  lived  for  two  years 


way  down  'n  South  Carolina,  on  one  of 
gran'pa's  plantations,  an'  so  there  was  a 
po'  young  gyrl,  an'  she  had  real  nice 
ways,  but  she  wa'n't  a  lady  bawn — " 

("  Oh,  you  little  parrot !"  exclaimed 
Agnes  parenthetically.) 

— "  But,  anyway,  she  named  her  dog 
'  Max.'  That  wa'n't  his  whole  name  ; 
but  she  called  him  Max.  An'  she 
wouldn't  never  tell  Sylvie  his  yuther 
name,  'cause  "twas  after  somebody. 
An',  oh,  she  jus'  loved  that  dog  ;  an' 
when  he  got  hurt  so  bad  one  day  they 
had  to  shoot  him,  she  jus'  cried,  an'  cried, 
an'  cried;  an'  so,  after  a  while,  she 
said  everything  was  gone  that  she  loved. 
So  she  pined  an'  pined  away,  an'  bime- 
by,  one  day,  she  jus'  folded  her  po'  thin 
hands  so,  an'  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 
an'  said,  '  God  bless  my  po'  little  Max,' 
an'  died.  An'  Sylvie  saw  her  die,  an' 
Sylvie  said  she  had  some  of  her  things 
now, — her  father  gave  'em  to  Sylvie 
'cause  Sylvie  was  good  to  her." 

"  She  must  have  thought  a  great  deal 
of  the  dog,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
"  But,  Bessie,  /don't  think  Max  is  such 
a  funny  name.  One  of  my  names  is 
Max." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?"  she  exclaimed,  approach- 
ing his  chair  and  regarding  him  curious- 
ly. "  Well,  then,  if  that  is  so,  I  reck'n 
maybe  some  young  lady  mus'  love  you 
might'ly,  don't  she?" 

He  reddened  a  little  under  cover  of 
Agnes's  laugh  which  followed  this  re- 
mark ;  but,  before  he  had  a  reply  ready, 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Soutter  changed  the 
conversation. 

She  was  a  stout,  handsome  matron, 
who  talked  a  great  deal,  but  in  a  voice 
so  soft,  flat,  and  monotonous,  and  with 
a  manner  so  placid  and  devoid  of  ges- 
ture, that  she  usually  passed  for  a  silent 
person.  "  I  reck'n  you'll  soon  get  well 
here,  Mr.  Clayton,"  she  began,  picking 
up  the  thread  of  her  remarks  dropped 
an  hour  ago.  "  Not  that  I  ever  thought 
so  seriously  of  a  few  chills  and  fevers. 
You  know,  I  was  raised  down  in  the 
Nawthern  Neck,  on  the  Kappahannock, 
where  we  regularly  expected  a  spell  of 
ague  'n'  fever  every  fall,  unless  we  went 
up  the  country.     So  /  was  brought  up 
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on  chills,  you  may  say ;  and  I  cyahn't 
see  that  it's  ever  hurt  me  any." 

Mr.  Clayton  murmured  some  gallant 
commonplace  in  reply,  which  the  lady 
acknowledged  with  a  faint  smile,  and 
quietly  but  determinedly  resumed  her 
trite  rehearsal. 

Little  Bessie  found  it  so  uninteresting 
that  she  presently  left  the  room,  and 
the  visitor,  seeing  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  bow  and  smile  in  the  right  place, 
allowed  his  attention  to  wander  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  where 
Agnes  sat,  looking  at  the  fire,  whose 
glancing  light  sparkled  and  shone  like 
a  ruby  in  her  light,  expressive  eyes. 
He  told  himself,  as  he  watched  her, 
that  he  had  rarely  seen  a  more  attractive- 
looking  girl.  She  was  not  strikingly 
pretty,  peculiar -looking,  rather,  with  a 
face  full  of  piquant  and  charming  con- 
tradictions,— a  great  deal  of  pride  ex- 
pressed in  the  stately  poise  of  her 
small  head  and  her  somewhat  haughty 
carriage,  while  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  been  more  bewitching 
than  the  deep  dimple  nestling  in  the 
smooth  roundness  of  the  chin,  or  the 
constantly-varying  expression  of  the  well- 
cut  mouth,  its  corners  turning  seduc- 
tively upward.  Her  complexion  was 
good  and  clear,  her  hair  of  a  soft,  dusky 
hue,  absorbing  rather  than  reflecting  the 
light,  while  her  strange  eyes,  of  a  light, 
limpid  gray,  with  very  large,  sensitive 
pupils  dilating  and  contracting  with  al- 
most every  breath,  long,  thick,  black 
lashes,  and  slender,  well-defined  brows 
of  the  same  shade,  served  to  give  a  sin- 
gular effectiveness  to  her  every  glance. 
She  was  small  and  slight,  with  a  figure 
lovely  in  its  erect,  slender  roundness, 
and  with  absolutely  perfect  feet  and 
hands. 

"  Not  being  heard  is  no  reason  for 
silence,"  says  Victor  Hugo.  And  prob- 
ably so  thought  Mrs.  Soutter,  who  had 
been  talking  uninterruptedly  for  ten  min- 
utes or  more  : 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  j^etty  enough  up 
here,  but  mighty  lonesome, — very  few 
neighbors,  indeed.  I  was  mighty  glad 
when  Mr.  Reinhard,  Aggie's  music- 
teacher,  came  to  Luray  to  live  for  his 


health  :  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
go  on  with  her  music ;  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman is  very  pleasant." 

"  You  play,  then.  Miss  Soutter?"  said 
Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Yes,  she  plays  very  well,"  replied 
her  mother.  "  If  Mr.  Reinhard  wa'n't 
so  obstinate,  and  would  give  her  some- 
thing besides  those  fugues  and  sonatas 
and  things,  her  playing  would  be  a  heap 
of  company  for  me  ;  but  most  of  her 
music  hasn't  a  bit  of  tune  to  it.  I 
could  hear  that  classic  music  a  hundred 
times  without  knowing  one  piece  from 
another ;  but  I  must  say  she  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  some  mighty  pretty 
old  Scotch  songs  especially  for  me. — 
Play  some  of  them  now,  Aggie,"  she 
continued,  "  before  Sylvie  lights  the 
lamps.  You  can  play  your  Beethoven 
and  your  Bach  for  Mr.  Clayton  after 
supper,  when  I  am  up-stairs  with  Bessie." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Agnes,  rising  to 
comply. — "  And  afterward  you  will  sing 
for  us,  won't  you,  Mr.  Clayton  ?  Major 
Forsythe  says  you  sing  so  well." 

She  played  beautifully,  astonishing 
him  with  the  wonderful  clearness  of  her 
touch,  her  mastery  of  the  instrument, 
and  her  artistic  feeling,  her  slender  fingers 
seeming  to  caress  and  coax  the  ivory 
keys  into  producing  tones  nearly  as 
sympathetic  as  those  of  a  violin.  One 
almost  caught  the  words  in  the  old  bal- 
lads, "  How  can  I  leave  thee  ?"  "  The 
Mill  in  the  Valley,"  "  Roslyn  Castle," 
and  "  Gilderoy." 

He  sat  still,  listening  delightedly, 
during  the  playing  of  these ;  but,  as 
she  finished,  and  began  another,  a  very 
simple,  plaintive  little  melody,  he  start- 
ed, giving  a  singular,  breathless  sort  of 
attention,  and  finally,  rising  from  his 
seat  and  approaching  the  piano,  inter- 
rupted her  somewhat  abruptly  with, 
"  What  is  that  air,  Miss  Soutter  ?  How 
do  you  call  it  ?" 

She  smiled :  "I  have  never  seen  it 
written.  I  caught  it  from  the  servants 
on  the  place.  It  is  a  revival-hymn  :  they 
sing  it  a  good  deal  at  their  meetings. 
Isn't  it  a  sad  little  thing  ?  —  like  the 
cry  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  the  words 
suit  the  music  admirably." 
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Here  Sylvie  came  in  and  proceeded 
to  light  the  lamps,  while  Agnes  sang 
in  a  soft  undertone,  without  accompani- 
ment,— 

"■  Oh,  tcho  will  be  read}'   when  de   Bridegroom 

comes  ? 
Who  will  be  ready  when  he  comes  ? 
Who  will  be  ready,  who  will  be  ready, 
Who  will  be  ready  when  he  comes  ?" 

As  she  concluded,  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead.  "  Do  you  know," 
he  said,  "  that  during  the  short  period 
I  have  been  in  this  house  I  have  already 
had  two  very  strange  experiences  ?  or 
rather,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  very  strange  experience  ?  Half 
an  hour  ago,  when  your  little  sister  told 
that  story,  with  its  pathetic  '  God  bless 
my  little  Max,'  it  came  to  me  all  at 
once,  with  a  strange,  sympathetic  thrill, 
that  somewhere  in  the  long  past  those 
words  had  been  said  to  me,  in  a  place 
which  at  that  moment  I  seemed  to  see 
as  distinctly  as  I  now  see  your  face. 
And  again,  just  now,  as  you  sang  that 
air  in  that  soft,  low  voice,  the  same 
place  arose  before  my  mind,  and  I  could 
almost  swear  to  having  heard  the  little 
melody  sung  there  just  in  that  way,  by 
some  one  very  good  to  me,  very  sad  and 
gentle,  very — " 

"What  was  the  place  like?"  she 
asked,  as  he  broke  oflf,  looking  troubled. 

"  That  is  the  strangest  part  about  it. 
I  have  never  been  farther  South  than 
Washington  before  I  came  here.  And 
this  place  which  I  seem  to  recall  is 
almost  tropical,  the  air  very  soft  and 
balmy,  heavy  with  the  odor  of  flowers, 
and  with  quantities  of  long  gray  South- 
ern moss  hanging  from  the  branches  of 
the  tall  trees." 

"  Why,  that  is  mighty  strange  !"  she 
said,  in  her  sweet  Virginia  English. 
"  And  you've  never  been  South?" 

•'  Never  in  my  present  phase  of  ex- 
istence, though  somehow  I  seem  to  know 
intuitively  a  great  deal  about  it." 

"  Maybe  your  mother  could  tell  you 
something  about  it." 

''  She  is  dead ;  but,  even  if  she  were 
not,  I  would  not  ask  her,  since  I  have 
always  possessed  an  extraordinary  faculty 
or  habit  of  recalling  events  which  never 


occurred.  She  used  frequently  to  be 
annoyed  by  it." 

At  that  moment  Agnes  happened  to 
glance  toward  Sylvie,  who  had  finished 
her  task,  and  now  stood  near  the  door, 
her  eyes  dilated  and  staring  with  the 
strangest  expression  at  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  Sylvie,"  said  Agnes,  in  a  low  tone, 
— ^^  Sijlvie,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
What  is  the  matter?"  rising  and  ap- 
proaching her.  "  Sylvie.,  don't  you 
hear?" 

The  woman  seemed  to  pull  herself  back 
to  consciousness  with  a  sort  of  jerk.  "A- 
nothin'.  Miss  Aggy,"  she  stammered. 
"Oh,  yes'm  ;  I  fo'got :  I  come  t'  say  sup- 
peh's  on  de  table."  And,  throwing  one 
more  wild,  wondering  look  toward  the 
visitor,  she  retreated,  leaving  Agnes  filled 
with  amazement  at  her  strange  behavior. 
Happily,  no  one  else  had  observed  it, 
Mr.  Clayton  being  occupied  with  some 
books  of  music,  and  Mrs.  Soutter  having 
just  aroused  from  her  nap  and  become 
aware  of  Sylvie's  exit.  "  Standing  lis- 
tening to  the  music,  wa'n't  she,  Aggie?" 
she  said,  as  they  rose  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons to  supper.  "  You  must  excuse 
her,  Mr.  Clayton :  she's  the  last  of  our 
old  family  servants,  and  consequently 
something  of  a  privileged  character. 
Pa  owned  as  many  as  five  or  six  hun- 
dred once,  counting  those  on  the  rice- 
and  cotton-plantations  down  South,  and 
now  she  is  the  only  one  we  have  left." 

"  All  that  was  left  of  them, — left  of 
six  hundred,"  murmured  Agnes,  giving 
words  to  the  thought  which  had  darted 
instantly  into  his  mind.  And  their 
glances  met  sympathetically. 

That  night  when  Agnes  went  to  her 
room  she  found  Sylvie  already  there. 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  you  in  the 
parlor  this  evening,  mammy  ?"  she  asked. 
"  You  stood  there  staring  at  Mr.  Clay- 
ton like  any  corn-field  hand.  I  don't 
know  what  he  thought  of  you." 

Sylvie's  forced,  uneasy  smile  could  not 
hide  the  strange,  troubled  look  which 
crept  back  to  her  face.  "  /  dunno.  Miss 
Aggy,"  she  said :  "  'peahed  like  I  thought 
I  seen  a  ghos'  in  de  pahla  to-night." 
She  broke  oif  to  ask  abruptly,  "  How 
long's  he  gwine  t'  stay,  anyhow?" 
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"  I  don't  know :  four  or  five  weeks,  I 
reckon  ;  until  he  is  perfectly  well  again." 

Sylvie  busied  herself  mending  the 
fire.  "  I  doan'  see  nuthin'  'tall  dematta 
wid  him,"  she  muttered  discontentedly. 
"  'Peah  like  to  me  he  looks  well  'nuff." 

Agnes  turned  and  regarded  her  search- 
ingly: 

"  Either  something  very  serious  is 
the  matter  with  you,  or  you  are  tired 
to  death,  mammy.  You  know  you've 
done  a  quantity  to-day ;  you're  all  out  of 
sorts.  Tell  me  good-night,  and  go  to 
bed  right  away.  And  do  stop  grum- 
bling about  Mr.  Clayton,  or  you  and  I 
may  quarrel,  for  /  like  him  ever  so 
much." 

II. 

Five  weeks  passed, — a  month  of 
constant  sunshine  within  and  without. 
Nearly  every  morning,  Mrs.  Soutter 
prophesied  a  change  of  weather  for  the 
ensuing  day  ;  but,  as  if  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  brilliant  contradiction,  the  sun 
shone  down  from  frosty,  cloudless  skies, 
and  Mr.  Clayton  had  sport  in  abundance. 
But  after  the  first  fortnight  he  seemed 
to  weary  of  his  solitary  shooting- expe- 
ditions, preferring  to  walk  or  ride  with 
Agnes  instead.  The  evenings  were 
generally  devoted  to  music,  Mr.  Rein- 
hard  sometimes  staying  over  the  night 
on  music-lesson  afternoons,  when  he 
would  contribute  his  share  to  the  gen- 
eral entertainment ;  but  this  was  not 
often  the  case,  and,  as  there  were  no 
near  neighbors,  the  two  were  left  a  good 
deal  to  themselves.  Mr.  Clayton  wrote 
and  received  a  good  many  letters,  which 
he  carried  to  and  from  the  post-office 
himself;  and,  that  duty  being  accom- 
plished, he  usually  placed  himself  at 
Agnes's  disposal  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and,  mounted  or  on  foot,  they 
explored  the  country  for  miles  around. 

Christmas  morning  opened  with  a 
leaden  sky  which  thickened  momently, 
while  a  raw  northeast  wind  blew  in  des- 
ultory gusts,  driving  the  stiffened  leaves 
about  the  yard  and  rattling  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees.  Everybody  had 
been  busy  all  day  dressing  the  house 
with  evergreens.  Some  cousins  from 
Alexandria  were  expected  to  a  late  din- 


ner, to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
the  bedrooms  were  to  be  made  brave 
with  garniture  in  honor  of  their  coming. 
But  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  supply  of  evergreens  was  exhausted, 
and  Agnes  and  Mr.  Clayton  started  out 
with  a  big  basket  to  replenish  the  stock. 
Their  way  led  upward  toward  the  forest 
which  skirted  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  a  good  hour's  brisk  walk  to  the 
woods,  and,  when  they  were  reached, 
pretty  branches  of  holly  brilliant  with 
berries  were  not  easy  to  find.  So  the 
moments  passed,  and  by  the  time  the 
basket  was  filled  they  all  at  once  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  short  winter 
afternoon  was  closing  in  and  it  was  snow- 
ing fast. 

"  We  can't  attempt  to  walk  all  the 
way  home  in  the  face  of  this  storm," 
said  Agnes,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
woods  into  the  road.  "  Why,  it's  three 
miles  off",  and  I'm  sure  that  basket 
must  weigh  fifty  pounds.  We'll  make 
haste  and  go  to  Dr.  Borst's — he  lives 
only  half  a  mile  up  the  road — and  ask 
him  to  lend  us  a  horse  and  buggy." 

Which  was  accordingly  done  with  all 
the  expedition  possible :  still,  nearly  an 
hour  elapsed  before  the  doctor — a  very 
hospitable  Virginian,  in  a  Christmas 
mood — would  allow  them  to  depart ;  and 
by  the  time  they  were  seated  in  the 
carriage  to  begin  the  homeward  journey 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  snow  was 
descending  faster,  in  large,  thick -lying 
flakes,  while  the  wind  howled  about  the 
lonely  mountain-tops  like  a  mad  creature. 
They  chatted  of  various  matters  for  a 
while  ;  then  she  said, — 

"  I  am  afraid  mamma  will  be  very 
uneasy.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  we  went 
out  this  afternoon  !" 

"  /don't  regret  it,"  he  replied,  "  since 
it  is  the  last  walk  we  are  likely  to  have 
together,  for  some  time  at  least.  A 
letter  came  this  morning  which  obliges 
me  to  leave  to-morrow  in  the  early 
stage." 

She  sat  perfectly  still  and  speechless, 
her  heart  beating  fast  and  thick.  She 
had  been  so  happy  for  a  month  past 
without  once  stopping  to  think  why. 
Now  she  knew. 
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Presently  he  went  on,  in  a  cordial,  con- 
ventional tone,  feeling  with  a  little  senti- 
mental pang  that  she  would  never  guess 
the  effort  it  cost  him  to  adopt  it :  "  You 
and  your  mother  have  made  it  so  pleas- 
ant for  me  here,  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  got  well  so  fast  anywhere  else.  I 
haven't  had  such  a  taste  of  home-life 
since  my  mother's  death." 

Still  she  did  not  speak :  indeed,  just 
then  it  was  almost  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. It  took  all  the  force  she  could 
muster  to  prevent  her  self-control  from 
escaping  her,  and  the  effort  caused  her 
to  tremble  violently. 

By  and  by  he  perceived  this.  "  Are 
you  cold?"  he  asked,  with  a  quick 
change  of  tone.  "  That  must  not  be." 
And,  grasping  the  reins  in  his  right 
hand,  with  the  left  he  began  folding  the 
wraps  more  closely  about  her.  "  There; 
is  that  right?"  bending  nearer  to  look 
into  her  face. 

She  was  about  to  risk  a  reply  of  some 
sort,  when  at  that  moment  the  mad 
wind,  rushing  wildly  past  in  its  raving 
progress  up  the  mountain-side,  caught 
a  long,  loosened  lock  of  her  soft  hair, 
blowing  it  across  his  cheek.  She  raised 
her  hand  to  put  it  in  place ;  the  vehicle 
gave  a  sudden  lurch;  her  head  just 
grazed  his  shoulder,  when,  all  at  once, 
his  arm  was  around  her,  she  was  gath- 
ered close  to  his  breast,  and  he  was 
murmuring, — 

"  Poor  little  tired  cold  girl :  it  is  a 
shame  to  take  her  out  in  all  this  storm  ! 
Are  you  cold,  now,  darling,  dear  little 
Agnes  ?  What  shall  I  ever  do  without 
her?     What  shall  I  do ?" 

It  was  not  in  the  least  what  he  had 
intended  to  say.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying.  She  seemed  such  a 
young,  gentle,  tender  creature  at  that 
moment,  whom  it  was  as  natural  to 
soothe  with  tender  words  and  caresses 
as  it  is  to  stroke  a  baby's  soft  curls 
when  it  rests  its  little  tired  head  on  our 
knee.  "  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Ag- 
nes?" he  continued,  as  she  made  an 
effort  to  free  herself.  "  Don't  you  know 
I  would  not  harm  you  for  the  world,  my 
darling  ?" 

One  instant  she  held  back,  then  with 


a  little  happy  sigh  she  nestled  her  small 
head  confidingly  against  his  shaggy  over- 
coat, reminding  him  more  than  ever  of 
a  sweet,  weary  child. 

"  You  dear  little  girl !"  He  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  forehead.  "  You 
are  not  angry  with  me,  then  ?  I  may  not 
see  you  alone  again.  Won't  you  give 
me  one  kiss  now  for  good-by  ?" 

She  put  up  her  sweet  mouth  to  him 
directly.  "  I  do  love  you,"  she  whis- 
pered.    "  I  love  you." 

"  And  you  will  miss  me  a  little,  won't 
you?"  he  persisted. 

But  it  was  no  child  that  replied.  The 
voice  was  very  low,  but  as  clear  and 
resolved  as  if  she  were  speaking  before 
a  clergyman  and  a  hundred  witnesses : 
"  You  know  I  will." 

It  silenced  him.  He  sat  still,  while 
the  horse  sped  swiftly  on,  and  the  wind 
blew  the  snow  into  their  faces.  "  What 
is  the  matter?  You  are  not  tired  of 
me?"  he  asked  presently,  as  she  gave  a 
little  quick  catching  of  the  breath  like 
the  beginning  of  a  sigh. 

She  sat  up,  freeing  herself  from  his 
arm.  "I  was  just  thinking" — very  low 
— "  of  a  lady  whom  mamma  knew.  She 
lost  him :  he  died  the  day  after  they 
found  that  they  loved  each  other.  She 
was  only  eighteen, — ^just  my  age, — and 
she  lived  to  be  fifty  !" 

He  winced  as  if  she  had  touched  a 
sore  spot. 

"  Agnes,  don't  talk  so,  my  child :  I 
don't  like  to  hear  you.  Besides,  people 
get  over  such  things  in  time.  Nine 
women  out  of  ten  would  have  married 
and  been  very  happy  afterward." 

For  the  first  time  his  words  jarred 
on  her,  but  she  made  no  reply.  "  You 
must  not  forget  me,"  he  began  in  a  half- 
troubled  way  ;  then,  hesitatingly,  "  You 
know — that  is — I  thought  perhaps  you 
had  guessed — "     He  stopped. 

How  could  he  tell  her  at  that  moment? 
Chance  spared  him  ;  for  by  this  time 
the  outer  gate  was  reached,  and,  before 
he  could  descend  to  open  it,  it  swung 
outward  with  a  creak,  and,  as  they  passed 
through,  a  voice  came  from  out  the 
darkness, — 

"  Dat's  you,  ain't  it,  Miss  Aggy  ?" 
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"  Sylvie !"  cried  Agnes  in  astonish- 
ment, "  what  has  brought  you  'way  out 
here  this  dreadful  night  ?  Is  any  one 
ill  at  home?  is  anything  the  matter?" 

"  No'm,"  said  Sylvie,  fastening  the 
gate  and  then  coming  alongside  the  car- 
riage as  the  horse  walked  slowly  down 
the  avenue.  "  Nuthin'  ain't  the  matta, 
'cep'in'  I  come  out  to  look  fu'  you :  yeh 
ma's  right  oneasy." 

"  And  did  she  send  you  out  in  all  this 
storm?" 

"  No'm  ;  she  do'  know  I  come  ;  but  I 
didn'  know  what  'come  of  yeh.  Miss 
Aggy,  an'  'peahed  like  I  feel  easieh  ef  I 
come  out  t'  look  fu'  yeh." 

"  But  you  might  have  known  /would 
take  care  of  Miss  Agnes,"  Mr.  Clay- 
ton spoke  somewhat  quickly.  "  Dr. 
Borst  detained  us,  or  I  should  have  had 
her  home  long  ago.  Didn't  you  know 
she  was  safe  with  me  ?" 

There  was  a  perceptible  interval  of 
silence  before  Sylvie  replied,  "  No,  seh  ; 
I  didn'  know." 

"  You  mean  you  didn't  know  we  were 
together,  of  course,"  said  Agnes,  with 
some  distinctness.  "  I  am  very  sorry 
you  have  given  yourself  all  this  useless 
trouble  on  my  account,  Sylvie.  I  was 
perfectly  safe  with  Mr.  Clayton." 

The  house  was  brilliantly  lighted 
when  they  arrived,  and  merry  with  the 
sound  of  many  voices,  the  cousins  and 
Mr.  Reinhard  from  Luray  having  come 
during  their  absence.  Agnes  was  im- 
mediately assisted  up-stairs  to  dress  for 
dinner  by  the  feminine  arrivals,  and 
then  brought  down  again,  and  the  even- 
ing passed  hilariously.  He  was  not 
alone  with  her  again  for  one  half-min- 
ute, the  cousins  and  little  Bessie  being 
ubiquitous.  Well,  it  was  much  better  so, 
he  thought,  some  four  hours  later,  as  he 
bestowed  his  belongings  into  his  trunk 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room.  The 
good-byes  had  all  been  said ;  he  would 
make  a  very  early  start  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  best  to  go  leaving  things 
as  they  were.  Explanations,  enlighten- 
ment, could  come  afterward,  when  time 
and  silence  had  partly  prepared  her. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  he  was  but 
ill  satisfied  with  his  part  in  the  events  of 


the  afternoon  ;  but,  true  to  the  instincts 
of  his  nature,  he  began  at  once  to  argue 
in  his  own  defence.  "  The  devil  himself 
must  have  been  in  that  gust  of  wind," 
he  muttered.  "  God  knows,  until  I  felt 
her  soft  hair  against  my  face  I  had  no 
intention  of  saying  a  word  to  her  beyond 
a  friendly  good-by."  At  the  same  time 
he  assured  himself  over  and  over  that 
there  was  no  harm  done, — that  she  was 
too  sensible  a  girl  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  his  loving  words  and  caresses ; 
he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  pain  even 
where  the  sufferer  was  a  stranger,  and 
not  Agnes.  Dear  little  Agnes  !  he  was 
very  fond  of  her ;  he  was  distressed  to 
leave  her  so ;  after  all,  his  was  a  loving 
nature,  and  she  was  a  darling  little  girl, 
— his  eyes  grew  suddenly  tender, — she 
would  make  some  fellow  a  sweet  little 
wife  some  day, — confound  him  ! 

At  the  same  time  Agnes  was  standing 
before  the  looking-glass  in  her  room, 
with  her  long  hair  unbound  and  falling 
around  her.  The  great  black  pupils  in 
her  strange  light  eyes  had  spread  half 
over  the  iris,  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  to  a  brilliant  carnation  under  the 
influence  of  her  happy  excitement.  She 
had  raised  her  lovely  hands,  and  was 
watching  their  eff"ect  relieved  against 
her  dusky  hair.  "  He  says  they  are 
perfect,"  she  whispered  ;  then,  regarding 
the  sweet  mirrored  face  a  moment,  she 
turned  from  it  with  a  kind  of  disdain : 
"  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a?^  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful from  head  to  foot !  I  love  him  so  ! 
I  love  him  so  !" 

She  was  up  betimes  next  morning  in 
the  bitter  December  weather,  and,  peep- 
ing through  the  blinds  in  the  cold  gray 
light  of  early  dawn,  she  saw  him  mount 
his  horse  and  ride  oflP.  She  was  still 
standing  there  in  her  night-clothes,  look- 
ing after  him,  when  Sylvie  came  in  and 
found  her. 

"  Go  right  back  to  yo'  bade.  Miss 
Aggy,"  she  said,  crossly  for  her;  "  you'll 
ketch  cole  standin'  dair,  an'  'deed  he 
ain't  wuth  it,  honey." 

Agnes  faced  round  upon  her  directly  : 
"  Sylvie,  please  understand,  once  and  for 
all,  that  I  don't  care  to  hear  anything 
you   have   to    say    about  Mr.    Clayton. 
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For  some  reason  best  known  to  yourself, 
or,  rather,  for  no  reason  at  all,  you  have 
taken  an  absurd  dislike  to  him,  which 
I  suppose  accounts  for  your  ridiculous 
behavior  ever  since  he  has  been  here. 
Please  remember  hereafter,  whatever  you 
choose  to  think,  you  must  keep  it  to 
yourself.     I  will  not  hear  it." 

Sylvie,  instead  of  becoming  angry, 
stood  still,  regarding  her  with  a  sort  of 
wistful,  tender  admiration.  "  Oh,  Miss 
Aggy,  you  sho'ly  is  yo'  gran'pa's  own 
gran'chile,  an'  no  mistake :  hit's  de  real 
ole  Johns'n  blood,  sho'.  Ev'ybody 
knoiced  'twa'n't  no  use  come  'spect'n' 
longa  Mah's  Basil  w'en  he  got  his  back 
up,  an'  you's  de  same.  Dat's  w'at  make 
me  say  w'at  I  does ;  blood  will  tell, 
honey,  an'  ef  people  is  hawn  common, 
de  common  'hleeged  to  show  some  time 
rutheh,  an'  dem  kine  hain't  got  no  biz- 
niss  wid  daih  bettehs.  Rais'n  hain't 
gwine  t'  wuk  out  de  nacha',  cep'n'  please 
de  Lawd  t'  do  meracle,  which  he  doan'  do 
dese  days.  Well,  I  ain't  gwine  say  no 
mo' ;  I'm  done ;  but  you  git  back  to 
bade,  honey ;  'tain't  time  fo'  you  t' 
think  'bout  gittin'  up  yet." 

III. 

That  last  storm  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  period  of  bad  weather.  Day 
after  day  Agnes  sat  at  work  at  her  win- 
dow, looking  out  on  rain,  hail,  snow,  and 
sleet,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
and  wondering  why  no  letter  came  to 
her.  The  roads  were  wellnigh  impass- 
able ;  but  every  day  she  contrived  to  go 
or  send  to  the  post-office.  At  first  she 
went  herself;  but  one  particularly  stormy 
day,  as  she  was  dressing  to  go,  Sylvie 
came  into  the  room,  her  hood  covered 
with  snow:  "  'Tain't  fitten  fu'  yoa  t'  go 
out,  honey.  'Twa'n't  nothin'  fu'  yeh.  I 
done  ben."  After  that  Sylvie  always 
insisted  upon  going  on  bad  days. 

All  this  while  she  was  the  one  person 
in  the  house  who  guessed  aught  of  the 
state  of  things.  Mrs.  Soutter,  with  all 
her  many  estimable  qualities,  was  yet 
scarcely  the  person  to  whom  one  would 
confide  a  trouble  of  this  nature,  since 
she  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  rather 
indelicate  to  say  of  any  woman  that  she 


loved  any  man,  even  in  return.  As  to 
a  love  that  was  unreturned,  she  left  that 
to  the  heroines  of  her  favorite  romances. 
Indeed,  she  objected  to  the  word  love 
as  applied  to  the  relation  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  oifered  a  refined  and 
tacit  rebuke  to  its  use  by  invariably  em- 
ploying a  mild  equivalent,  such  as  "fond 
of,"  or  "sincerely  attached  to." 

So  January  and  February  passed 
quietly,  Agnes  going  about  the  house 
as  usual,  practising  her  music  diligently 
and  teaching  her  little  sister.  Only 
Sylvie  saw  how  pale  and  thin  she  was 
becoming. 

At  last,  one  afternoon  early  in  March, 
when  the  sun  shone  brightly,  melting 
the  last  patches  of  snow  on  the  lawn, — 
when  the  young  lambs  were  beginning 
to  run  about  the  grassy  fields,  growing 
greener  each  lengthening  day,  and  the 
bare  trees  and  shrubbery  wore  that  un- 
definable  look  of  promise  which  pre- 
cedes the  first  swelling  of  the  buds, — 
she  was  summoned  down-stairs,  to  find 
her  mother  in  a  state  of  placid  interest, 
two  letters  in  her  hand.  "  I've  got  some 
news  for  you,  Aggy,"  she  said.  "  Major 
Forsythe  writes,  begging  us  to  take  them 
to  board  next  summer,  and  Mr.  Clayton 
is  married." 

"  Who  is  married  ?" 

"  Miss  Aggy,  set  down  heah  :  de  sun's 
in  yo'  eyes,  deah,"  said  Sylvie  s  quiet 
voice  from  behind  her,  as  she  placed  a 
chair  for  her  in  the  shelter  of  the  win- 
dow-curtain. 

"  Mr.  Clayton,"  said  Mrs.  Soutter, — 
"  two  weeks  ago.  He  says  he  is  mighty 
sorry  he  couldn't  send  us  invitations, 
but  it  was  just  as  quiet  as  possible. 
They  had  been  engaged  for  some  time, 
but  she  has  been  travelling  in  Europe 
for  a  year  past  on  account  of  her  moth- 
er's health.  She  died  in  England  a 
month  ago,  and  Miss  Frothingham  came 
right  on  to  New  York  ;  and,  as  she  had 
no  near  relatives,  they  were  married  the 
week  after  her  arrival.  That's  all  he 
says ;  but  Major  Forsythe's  letter  says 
that  she  is  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  For- 
sythe's, and  that  she's  a  perfect  beauty 
and  a  rich  gyrl,  and  she  belongs  to  one 
of  the  best  families  in  New  York." 
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"  What  is  her  name?" 

Agnes  wondered  why  her  voice  could 
sound  so  natural  when  she  felt  as  if 
some  terrible  machine  was  draining  all 
the  blood  from  her  body. 

"  Frothingham, — Miss  Frances  Froth- 
ingham.  She  is  about  twenty-seven  or 
eight,  Major  Forsythe  says,  and  has  been 
a  great  belle.  Such  a  pity  she  had  to 
put  away  all  the  pretty  clothes  I  reck'n 
she  must  have  bought  in  Paris !  I 
think  it  was  so  nice  in  him  to  say  noth- 
ing at  all  about  her  while  he  was  here," 
continued  Mrs.  Soutter,  as  she  replaced 
the  letters  in  their  respective  envelopes, 
"  He  wa'n't  like  a  Nawth'n  man  in 
some  of  his  ways,  anyhow.  /  think 
this  new-fashioned  way  people  have  got 
up  Nawth  of  talking  of  their  engage- 
ments is  dreadful, — so  indelicate  :  in- 
deed, it  was  considered  downright  im- 
modest when  I  was  a  gyrl.  Where  are 
you  going,  Agnes  ?  'Tain't  worth  while 
to  go  up-stairs  again  :  it's  'most  supper- 
time." 

"  I  will  be  down  as  soon  as  the  bell 
rings." 

She  walked  slowly  up-stairs,  a  lot  of 
her  mother's  trite  aphorisms  crowding 
into  her  mind  :  "  Men  are  all  alike :  if 
a  woman  will  permit  it,  they  will  take 
liberties  with  her,  the  best  of  them." 
"  A  young  lady  should  always  be  as 
dignified  as  possible,  and  permit  no 
familiarity  whatever  until  after  she  is 
married." 

Was  she,  then,  to  be  classed  with  those 
women  who  permitted  liberties  ?  She  I 
She  entered  her  room,  and,  closing  the 
door,  paced  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
revolving  this  thought  over  and  over. 
Did  he,  then,  esteem  her  only  fit  for  his 
amusement  ?  Had  he  supposed,  when  at 
his  bidding  she  had  raised  her  lips  for 
him  to  kiss,  that  she  was  meeting  him 
half-way  in  a  flirtation  ?  It  had  been  a 
moment  as  solemn  as  death  to  her,  and 
had  he  thought  ? — 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  .^"  she  cried  aloud, 
the  torture  of  this  last  idea  seeming  to 
force  the  words  from  her  lips.  "  I  did 
it  because  I  loved  him  !" 

But  he  had  had  no  love  to  give  her : 


his  kisses,  his  heart. 


all  belonged  else- 


where :  he  had  only  been  diverting  him- 
self during  a  dull  period  with  her.  It 
never  occurred  to  Agnes  that  he  had 
ever  forgotten  his  betrothed  for  one 
brief  moment,  that  his  wrong-doing  had 
been  the  result  of  a  strong  temptation 
offered  in  a  weak  moment  to  an  ardent 
nature.  Like  most  very  young  girls,  she 
could  not  comprehend  the  true  nature  of 
a  man's  temptations.  Nor  could  she 
know  what  an  effort  it  had  been  to  him 
to  maintain  this  silence  which  had  hurt 
her  so  sorely.  In  her  agony  of  humilia- 
tion she  accused  him  of  deliberate  insult ; 
and  yet  even  now  she  loved  him,  simply 
because  she  could  not  help  it.  When  he 
had  held  her  in  his  arms  and  their  lips 
had  met,  she  had  given  him  her  whole 
heart ;  and  now  that  she  found  his  heart 
had  not  been  his  to  give  away,  she  also 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  that 
in  her  nature  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  withdraw  the  love  she  had 
once  given.  She  would  have  to  love 
him  as  long  as  she  had  power  to  love 
anything.  She  could  not  change ;  she 
had  no  power  to  do  it ;  it  was  not  in  her. 

She  stood  still  a  moment,  trying  to 
realize  it  all,  then,  falling  on  her  knees 
beside  the  window,  she  stretched  out 
her  young,  desolate  arms  toward  the 
blue,  darkening  sky. 

"  I  must  bear  this  all  my  life,"  she 
whispered  brokenly.  "  Oh,  I  am  very 
young,  and  I  have  wronged  no  one  will- 
ingly. I  have  done  nothing  but  love 
him." 

Major  Forsythe  and  his  wife  came  the 
following  June,  and  remained  until  the 
last  of  October.  Mrs.  Forsythe  was  a 
very  pretty,  charming  woman,  a  native 
of  Boston,  who  speedily  made  a  good 
deal  of  Agnes  and  her  music,  and  finally 
exacted  a  promise  of  her  that  she  would 
visit  her  in  Baltimore  after  she  became 
settled  there  for  the  winter.  She  used 
to  speak  frequently  of  the  Claytons. 
"I  am  so  sorry  Major  Forsythe  has 
duty  in  Baltimore  this  winter.  Had 
we  remained  at  Governor's  Island,  you 
would  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Frances. 
You  would  like  her.  She  is  entirely 
different  from  everybody  else,  apart  from 
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being  so  very  beautiful.  And  Eberhard 
Clayton  is  so  proud  of  her  !  You  know, 
he's  just  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
enjoy  of  all  things  overhearing  people 
say,  as  she  passes,  '  Oh,  what  a 
beauty  !'  " 

Sylvie  was  in  the  roona,  and,  looking 
up  from  her  work,  she  said,  "  Miz  Fo'- 
site,  wha'  dat  you  call  Mist'  Clayt'n? 
'Peahed  like  hit  sound  mighty  funny." 

"Eber-hard,  —  Eberhard  Max, — two 
German  names,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  two  ladies.  "  And  I  can't  con- 
ceive how  he  came  to  have  them.  His 
mother  I  knew  well.  She  was  as 
thorough-going  a  New-Englander  as  I 
am  ;  and  I  believe  his  father  was  from 
Philadelphia.  I've  always  heard  he 
was  a  very  haughty  old  gentleman, 
proud  of  his  old  family.  So  both  Mr. 
Clayton  and  his  wife  come  justly  by 
their  exclusiveness.  I  often  tell  Frances 
that  I  believe  any  blot  on  that  stainless 
old  escutcheon  would  give  her  her  death- 
blow." 

"  I  would  like  to  meet  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Soutter  approvingly. 

"  And  so  would  Sylvie,  too,  for  all  she 
looks  so  demure.  She,  too,  approves 
of  exclusiveness.  Look  at  her  eyes 
shining." 

Sylvie  dropped  the  eyes  alluded  to, 
and  took  up  her  work.  "  I  hope  I  will 
see  heh  sometime  rutheh,"  she  said 
quietly.  "  I  like  t'  look  et  pretty 
ladies." 

Just  before  Christmas,  a  great-aunt  of 
Agnes's,  dying,  left  her  quite  a  handsome 
legacy ;  but  by  this  time  she  had  be- 
come so  thin  and  altered  that  her  mother 
was  uneasy,  and,  after  consulting  a 
physician,  she  concluded  to  send  Syl- 
vie on  to  Baltimore  with  her  young 
mistress,  to  stay  for  a  while  and  take 
care  of  her.  The  accession  of  fortune 
would  enable  Agnes  to  remain  away  and 
study  music  at  the  Conservatory  until 
the  vacation,  and  if,  after  a  while,  Sylvie 
were  needed  at  home,  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  put  her  in  the  cars  and 
let  her  come  back  alone. 

The  night  before  they  started,  Agnes 
took  little  Bessie  to  sleep  with  her. 
When  she  woke  next  morning,  she  found 
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the  child  had  evidently  been  awake  for 
some  time,  and  was  only  waiting  for 
Agnes  to  open  her  eyes  to  propound 
a  question  :  "  Aggy,  what  makes  Mr. 
Clayton  wear  such  a  funny  collar  and 
cravat  in  that  picture  Sylvie's  got  of 
him?" 

Agnes  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant: 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Bessie  ?  Sylvie 
hasn't  any  picture  of  Mr.  Clayton." 

"  Oh,  but  'deed  she  has,  Aggy.  I 
saw  it ;  an'  she's  packed  it  up  in  her 
trunk.  I  peeped  in  at  the  do'  yester- 
day, an'  she  had  it  in  her  hand,  quar- 
rellin'  with  it  an'  talkin'  to  it.  An' 
while  she  was  doin'  it,  mamma  called 
her,  an'  she  went  down-stairs,  an'  then 
I  went  in  the  room  an'  looked  at  it,  an' 
it  was  /wm,  'ceptin'  his  hair  was  a  heap 
longer,  an'  he  had  on  such  a  funny 
cravat,  'way  up  high  in  his  neck, 
an'—" 

"  It  was  very  dishonorable  in  you, 
Bessie,"  interrupted  Agnes.  "  It  wasn't 
acting  like  a  lady  at  all  to  go  peeping 
and  prying  like  that  into  other  people's 
things  ;  and  the  only  worse  thing  you  can 
do  about  it  is  to  tell  what  you  saw. 
What  would  papa  have  thought  of  you  ! 
You  must  never  speak  of  this  to  any  one., 
— especially  since  I  believe  you  are  en- 
tirely mistaken  about  seeing  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Clayton." 

"  I  won't  tell  anybody,  if  you  think  I 
oughtn't  to,  but  'deed  an'  double  'deed, 
Aggy,"  she  persisted  earnestly,  "  it  was 
his  picture, — it  was  his  eyes,  an'  his 
nose,  an'  his  mouth.  You  jus'  as'  Sylvie 
to  show  it  to  you,  an'  you'll  see  it  is." 

As  the  child  spoke,  Agnes  felt  the 
recurrence  of  an  odd,  most  unpleasant 
suspicion  which  had  forced  itself  upon 
her  more  than  once  before.  She  dis- 
missed it  now  from  her  mind  by  a  sheer 
effort  of  will,  repeating,  as  she  did  so, 
her  charge,  in  a  general  way,  to  her 
little  sister  about  never  speaking  of 
things  discovered  by  accident  and  not 
intended  for  her  to  know.  But  it  re- 
turned in  spite  of  her,  again  and  again 
during  that  day  as  she  and  Sylvie  jour- 
neyed northward,  and  for  many  subse- 
quent days  after  their  arrival  in  Balti- 
more. 
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IV. 

The  Forsythes  were  occupying  a  suite 
of  rooms  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Hotel 
for  the  present,  which,  besides  being 
very  conafortable,  possessed  the  additional 
advantage  of  proximity  to  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  Agnes 
passed  a  portion  of  her  time  each  day. 

The  weeks  had  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  Winter  had  gone,  and  April 
had  come.  One  cool,  damp  day  it  hap- 
pened that,  after  accepting  an  invitation 
to  luncheon  with  a  fellow-pupil,  Agnes 
had  chosen  to  take  a  long,  solitary  walk 
out  Charles  Street,  across  the  Boundary, 
so  that  it  was  dusk  when  at  last  she  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  to  find  Mrs.  For- 
sythe  seated  in  her  parlor,  which  was 
fairly  aglow  with  light  and  warmth,  and 
on  the  sofa,  beside  her,  another  lady,  to 
whom  she  was  talking  with  unusual  ani- 
mation. 

"  Ah,  here  she  is  now !"  exclaimed 
the  former,  springing  up  and  taking 
possession  of  Agnes,  whom  she  drew 
down  to  her  vacated  place  on  the  sofa. 
"  What  have  you  been  doin";  with  your- 
self all  day,  you  unsocial  young  Vir- 
ginian? I  haven't  seen  you  since  break- 
fast. Come,  collect  your  wool-gathering 
wits  and  look  here,"  designating  the 
stranger.     "  Guess  who  this  is." 

Agnes  had  been  looking  in  admiring 
wonder.  She  saw  a  woman  fair  as  a 
lily,  with  hair  as  richly  golden  as  its 
stamen  rippling  back  from  her  broad, 
low  forehead  and  gathered  into  a  knot 
behind.  Her  large,  serene  eyes  were 
of  a  deep  blue,  her  features  as  delicately 
cut,  and  the  poise  of  her  beautiful  head 
as  full  of  unconscious  majesty,  as  the 
statues  of  the  Venus  Victrix  of  Melos, 
which  she  resembled. 

"  Guess,"  repeated  Mrs.  Forsythe, 
merrily. 

"  I  think  she  knows,"  said  the  other. 
"  I  suspect  she  must  have  seen  my 
photograph  some  time  ago." 

Bending  forward,  Agnes  became  aware 
of  a  faint,  exquisite  scent  of  roses  as  the 
lady  took  her  small,  cold  hand  in  the 
clasp  of  her  two  soft,  strong  ones. 

"  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Clayton 
speak  of  your  mother's  kindness  during 


his  stay  in  Virginia.  I  am  very  glad  to 
meet  you." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Agnes's  cheeks, 
her  strange  eyes  darkened  in  an  instant : 
for  a  moment,  in  her  own  way,  she 
looked  almost  as  beautiful  as  her  mag- 
nificent rival. 

"  Isn't  it  lovely  that  she  came  ?"  Mrs. 
Forsythe  prattled  on.  "  But  to  think 
of  her  never  having  written  me  a  word 
about  the  baby,  and  he  nearly  two  months 
old  !  They  are  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington, and,  hearing  at  the  station  that 
I  was  here,  Mr.  Clayton  was  good  enough 
to  bring  them  up  to  spend  the  day  with 
me.  He  knows  nothing  of  your  being 
here,  Agnes.  I've  kept  that  as  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  for  him.  And  we'll  have  a 
little  miisicale  all  to  ourselves  this  even- 
ing. You  will  play  and  he  will  sing, 
and — " 

"  He  went  down  town  an  hour  ago," 
said  Mrs.  Clayton  to  Agnes.  "  I  am 
expecting  him  in  every  minute." 

"  I  must  go  and  lie  down,  if  I  am  to 
play  this  evening,"  said  Agnes,  rising 
with  the  best  grace  she  could  muster. 
"  I  have  had  a  long  lesson  in  theory  to- 
day, and  a  long  walk  afterward,  and  I 
am  very  tired." 

Her  heart  was  fluttering  wildly  when 
she  reached  her  room,  and,  hastily  re- 
moving her  wraps,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  the  better  to  quiet  and  control 
herself ;  but  scarcely  had  she  placed  her 
head  upon  the  pillow,  when  there  was  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Forsythe  en- 
tered, followed  presently  by  Sylvie,  who 
began  to  busy  herself  in  getting  out 
Agnes's  dress  for  the  evening. 

"  Don't  get  up,  dearie,"  said  the  for- 
mer, perching  herself  upon  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  "  I  only  ran  in  for  a  moment 
to  see  if  you  were  comfortable.  Eber- 
hard  has  come.  He  was  so  surprised  to 
hear  you  were  here.  Frances  has  gone 
to  the  baby,  who  has  just  awakened, 
looking  lovely.  He's  a  splendid,  fellow, 
— looks  to  be  six  months  old  at  least,  and 
as  proud  as  a  young  lord.  I  told  his 
mother,  just  now,  I  was  afraid  he  would 
be  a  perfect  Lucifer,  with  all  the  Clayton 
exclusiveness  added  to  the  pride  of  the 
Beauchamps  and  Frothinghams." 
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"  Humph  !"  said  Sylvie,  with  a  little, 
short  laugh. 

"  WhaVs  the  matter,  Sylvie  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Forsythe.  "  Are  you  amused  at 
the  idea  of"  such  a  thing  as  family  pride 
existing  among  Yankees  ?  It  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  strange  as  you  may  think 
it. — Isiit  Frances  the  most  beautiful 
creature  you  ever  saw  ?"  to  Agnes. 
"  And  such  a  noble  woman,  too !  so 
happy  with  that  splendid  boy  of  hers. 
She's  perfectly  devoted  to  babies. 
Heigh-ho  !"  And  pretty,  childless  Mrs. 
Forsythe  gave  a  little  involuntary  sigh 
as  she  rose  to  go.  "  She  says  she  thinks 
you  are  so  very  attractive  in  appearance. 
She  would  like  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
you.  But  I  must  take  myself  off  and 
let  you  get  your  nap  before  dinner." 

The  sound  of  her  light  step  had 
scarcely  died  away,  when  Sylvie,  walking 
to  the  dressing-table,  turned  on  the  gas, 
and,  opening  a  drawer,  took  out  a  small 
package,  which  she  untied.  "  A  fine 
ole  fam'ly  !"  And  she  repeated  her 
short,  mirthless  laugh.  "  Yes,  ve'y 
fine.  A  gran'  fam'ly, — 'specially  on  de 
motheh'sside." 

The  gas  shone  full  upon  her  face, 
which  wore  a  look  so  foreign  to  its 
usual  expression  of  quiet  good  sense 
that  Agnes,  who  had  risen  to  a  sitting 
posture,  started  back  aghast  from  the 
strange  gleams  in  her  eyes,  the  strange, 
terrible  energy  apparent  in  her  whole 
bearing. 

"  Look  heah,  Miss  Aggy !"  She 
placed  the  contents  of  the  package  in 
Agnes's  hand.  Nothing  much, — two  or 
three  old  letters,  yellow  with  age  and 
soiled  with  much  handling,  addressed  in 
a  foreign  hand  to  "  Miss  Ellen  Wil- 
kins,"  and  a  small  portrait  in  water- 
colors. 

Agnes  took  this  last  in  her  hand. 
"  Oh  !"  she  ejaculated. 

Little  Bessie  was  right :  the  face, 
feature  for  feature,  was  Ids. 

Sylvie's  eyes  gleamed  brighter.  "  You 
kin  see  it,  honey.  Naclia  doan'  tell  no 
lies.  Any\)0(\y  kin  see  it ;  hit's  his 
fatheh ;  an'  his  motheh's  name  wuz 
Nelly  Wilkins.  Heh  fatheh  give  me  i 
heh  things  atta  she  died.      You  heeh'd  ' 


me  tell  'bout  heh  'fo'.  Heh  fatheh  wuz 
yo'  gran'pa's  ovehseeh,  dow'  'n  Souf  Ca'- 
lina.  i/e"  —  touching  the  portrait — 
"  wuz  a  had  man,  an'  broke  heh  heaht. 
An' —  'tain't  fitten  fo'  yeh  to  heah, 
honey,  but  dey  wa'n't  nuvva  ma'- 
cd,  —  w'ich  dey  ought  'a'  ben.  An' 
Nelly  had  dis  sha'  baby.  Wen  he  wuz 
fo'  yeahs  ole,  a  widda  lady  come  down 
daih.  She  jus'  los'  heh  onlies  chile,  an' 
she  begged  Nelly  t'  let  heh  'dopt  /am. 
Po'  Nelly  knowed  sh'uz  dyin'  den,  an' 
hed  went  'way  'cross  de  wateh,  weah 
he  come  f'om,  long  'go,  so  sh'  'tehmined 
fu'  t'  let  de  lady  take  him.  An'  sh' 
made  heh  promus  she'd  keep  his  two 
fus  names  ahteh  /am,  an'  giv'  him  heh 
own  name  fu'  las'  name.  Nelly  uz 
al'ays  fond  o'  me,  she'd  tell  me  mos' 
anythin',  'peah  like,  but  she  wouldn't 
nuvva  tell  me  dat  lady's  name.  '  No- 
body sha'  know  hit,'  sez  she.  '  SheW 
take  him  'way  up  Nawf,  an'  nobody 
can  nuvva  th'ow  hit  up  to  him  't  h' 
hain't  got  no  name,'  sez  she.  '  An'  he's 
too  little  t'  'membeh  anythin'  hisself,' 
sez  she.  But  he  wa'n't.  You  'mem- 
beh dat  fus'  night  he  come  t'  ouh  house, 
honey  ?  I  done  ahready  s'pichun'd  him 
f'om  de  faveh ;  but  dat  night  in  de 
pahla,  w'en  you  played  dat  chune,  an' 
he  'lowed  he  couldn't  'count  fu'  his 
'membunce  of  dat  place  wif  de  sea-sho' 
an'  de  long  gray  moss,  den,  Miss  Aggy, 
I  wuz  sho'.  'Cause  twuz  de  ole  grave- 
yahd  down  Souf,  an'  'twuz  fahly  kiveh'd 
wid  moss  ;  an'  po'  Nelly  used  t'  set  dar 
wid  him  an'  sing  dat  dair  oveh  'n'  oveh. 
But  I'm  a-losin'  time  talkin'  t'  you^ 
honey.  You  hain't  de  one ;  lie's  de 
one  t'  know  all  dis.  I  take  dem  lettehs 
to  him  now,  'fo'  his  proud  wife's  face, 
an'  as'  him  ef  he  knows  w'at  his  baby's 
name  gwine  be.  Proud,  is  she  ? 
Humph  !  Proud  of  heh  high  blood  ! 
Mighty  fine  blood  !  Ole  Jim  Wilkins's 
gran'chile  !  Made  his  livin'  whippin' 
de  po'  lazy  niggehs  in  de  cott'n-fiel' ! 
Proud  !  Keck'n  dey  he  proud  time  I 
got  done  talk'n'  t'um  !" 

Her  speech  had  become  a  monoto- 
nous chant.  She  stood,  slightly  sway- 
ing back  and  forth,  her  arms  crossed 
upon    her  bosom,   her    eyes    fixed    and 
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gleaming,   like   a    Pythoness   breathing 
vengeance. 

"  Oh,  I  ben  pashunt,  I  ben  pashunt, 
w'en  my  heaht  wuz  afiah !  I  waited 
long.  Las'  winteh,  w'en  you  wuz  a- 
waitin'  an'  a-pinin'  fu'  one  wuhd  f'om 
him,  dat  day  w'en  de  letteh  come  like 
knife  in  yo'  tendeh  breas', — dat  wuz  his 
time.  We  wuz  beat  down  low  to  de 
groun'  den,  my  buhd,  an'  he  wuz  sailin' 
high  up  in  de  aih,  proud  as  eagle. 
Nothin'  couldn'  bring  him  down.  But 
I  got  down  on  my  knees  an'  prayed, — 
'  Lawd,  help  us  !  I  stay  still,  Lawd,  an' 
bide  dy  time.  I  wait  now ;  but  ef  he 
uvva  crossis  my  paf  'g'in,  den  I  take  hit 
fu'  sign,  an'  I  let  him  know  all  I  s'pich- 
uns.'  Now  He's  done  sent  um,  an'  I'm 
a-goin'  t'  um  now." 

Then,  suddenly  bringing  her  voice 
down  to  its  ordinary  pitch,  she  crossed 
the  room  to  Agnes. 

"  But  'fo'  I  go  I  wants  t'  know  de- 
zac'ly  what's  in  dem  lettehs  o'  Nelly's. 
You  know  I  cyahn'  read  no  letteh-wri- 
tin' ;  you  please  read  um  quick,  Miss 
Aggy,  an'  lemme  know." 

For  one  moment  Agnes  hesitated, 
seeming  to  think  ;  then,  turning  toward 
the  light,  she  opened  an  old  yellow  sheet, 
and  began  to  read.  A  bright  scarlet 
flush  presently  dyed  her  cheek ;  she 
put  it  down,  and  merely  glanced  at  the 
contents  of  the  others,  while  the  old 
woman  stood  before  her  trembling  with 
excitement  as  she  fairly  devoured  the 
girl's  face  with  her  eager,  shining  eyes. 

"  Well,  Miss  Aggy,"  she  whispered 
at  last,  "  wha's  dey  tell  'bout  hit  ? 
Wha'll  dey  be  wuth  t'  baih  me  out? 
Wha'll  dey  be  wuth,  honey?" 

Agnes  did  not  speak  at  once.  She 
rose,  and,  gathering  all  together,  letters 
and  portrait,  walked  quickly  past  Sylvie 
to  the  fire  and  dropped  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  red-hot  coals, 
she  said  then. 

Syvlie  stood  as  if  petrified  for  one 
amazed  instant,  then,  giving  a  shrill,  a 
savage  cry,  she  darted  forward  as  if  to 
pluck  them  from  the  blaze. 

But  Agnes  stood  between.  "  You 
shall  not  touch  them,"  she  said,  her 
face  very  white,  her  eyes  flashing  and 


"  Nothing," 


haughty.  "  I  say  you  shall  not.  Look 
at  me,  Sylvie."  Then,  slowly,  as  their 
eyes  met,  "  I  forbid  you  to  say  one 
word  to  either  of  them,  or  to  any  one, 
of  what  you  have  just  told  me.  If  you 
disobey  me,  as  I  live  I  will  never  will- 
ingly look  upon  your  face  again,  nor 
have  you  speak  to  me." 

For  a  while  there  was  not  a  sound  in 
the  room  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
and  the  agitated  breathing  of  the  two 
women ;  then  Sylvie,  suddenly  sinking 
into  a  chair,  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  passion- 
ate sobs.  "  Hit  ain't  right !  he  ought 
t'  know, — bofe  on  um  ought  t'  know  ; 
dey  ought  t'  have  some  trubble  too : 
he  putty  nigh  killed  you  las'  winteh, 
my  baby.  You  hain't  nuvva  ben  de 
same  chile  sence  ;  you  know  you 
hain't." 

Agnes  thought  it  best  to  let  her  grief 
spend  itself  thus.  "  Sylvie,"  she  said 
by  and  by,  "  why  did  you  keep  all  this 
to  yourself  while  he  was  in  Virginia?" 

Sylvie  uncovered  her  face.  "  'Cause, 
Miss  Aggy,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  I  didn'  know — I  thought  maybe  you 
'n'  him  might  git  ma'ied  some  day,  an' 
den  I  wuz  gwine  t'  buhn  dem  lettehs  'n' 
things  an'  shetmy  mouf  faweveh  faw — " 

"  For  my  sake,"  said  Agnes,  going  to 
her  and  taking  her  hand.  "  And  you'll 
be  doing  it  for  my  sake  now.  We'll 
keep  our  secret,  won't  we,  mammy  ? 
You  won't  want  to  give  me  up  ?" 

Sylvie  caught  her  in  her  strong  arms 
and  drew  her  down  into  her  lap  as  if 
she  were  indeed  her  baby.  "  No,  my 
lam',"  she  murmured,  "  I  promus'  I 
woan'  tell  him  nuthin' ;  he  shan't  know ; 
but,  all  same,  he  hain't  nobody  but 
ole  Jim  Wilkins's  gran'chile,  an'  he 
ought  t'  know  hit ;  he  ought  t'  sufi"eh 
some  too." 

"  And  I  ought  to  be  dressing,"  said 
Agnes  lightly:  "it's  high  time,  if  I 
want  to  be  ready  for  dinner.  Come, 
mammy," — a  little  pathetic  sound  un- 
derlying her  cheerful  voice, — "  let's  do 
our  best.  Make  me  look  pretty.  You 
would  not  like  Mrs.  Clayton  to  think 
me  a  dowdy?" 

Some    time   later,    when   the    dinner 
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was  over,  and  the  whole  party  was  as- 
sembled in  the  parlor,  she  was  asked  to 
play.  She  went  to  the  piano  at  once ; 
and  presently,  while  the  others  were 
occupied  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
he  came  and  stood  by  her  side,  as  he 
used  to  do  a  year  ago. 

"  You  play  even  better  than  you  used 
to  do,"  he  said,  after  she  had  finished 
rendering  one  of  Chopin's  ballades. 

"  I  ought  to :  I  have  been  studying 
and  practising  a  great  deal  since  I  have 
been  here."  A  pause:  then  she  added, 
''  You  know  I  am  thinking  of  becoming 
a  professional  pianist  if  I  can  obtain  my 
mother's  consent." 

"  Are  you  ?  Why,  it  must  be  a  re- 
cent decision ;  you  had  no  such 
thought — "  He  stopped,  embarrassed, 
but  she  replied  very  quietly, — 

"  I  haven't  decided,  as  yet ;  but  my 
teacher  thinks  if  I  study  hard  I  may 
make  a  musician  ;  and  I  am  thinking 
of  it." 

He  stood  looking  down  for  a  moment 
at  the  sweet,  girlish  face.  "  Whatever 
you  do,  and  wherever  you  are,  you  have 
my  best  wishes  for  your  success  and 
happiness,"  he  said  very  earnestly. 
"  Believe  me,  there  has  not  been  a  day, 
scarcely  an  hour,  since  I  left  Virginia 
that  I  have  not  thought  often  of  you — 
all." 

There  was  another  short  interval  of 
silence,  when  she  began  speaking  of  the 
baby : 

"  Mrs.  Clayton  took  me  in  to  be  pre- 


sented to  him  after  dinner,  while  you 
and  Major  Forsythe  were  smoking. 
What  a  splendid  fellow  he  is  !" 

"  Yes,  I  think  he's  a  fine  little  chap 
myself,  although  there  is  an  opinion 
constantly  expressed  among  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  that  I  do  not  in  the 
least  appreciate  his  many  perfections. 
You  know  my  wife  has  already  begun 
to  consult  his  taste  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  house.  She  is  certainly  extremely 
fond  of  children." 

"  Of  what  am  I  extremely  fond  ?" 
said  the  lady  in  question,  approaching 
the  piano.  "  Good  music  ?  And,  by 
the  way,  Eberhard,"  she  continued,  "it 
is  very  odd  that  you  never  once  men- 
tioned Miss  Soutter's  beautiful  playing  ; 
it  is  quite  wonderful !" 

"Oh,  did  he  not?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Forsythe. 

"  Very  little  about  her  at  all,"  was 
the  reply,  aside,  to  her  friend.  "  So 
little,  indeed,  that  I  had  thought  her  a 
young  school-girl." 

"  Oh,  these  engaged  men  !"  murmured 
Mrs.  Forsythe,  with  a  comical  uplifting 
of  her  eyebrows. 

Agnes  heard,  and  so  did  he. 

Flushing  slightly,  he  gave  her  one 
quick  side-glance,  which  she  did  not 
meet ;  then,  turning  away,  he  made  some 
trite  remark  co  the  others,  while  she  re- 
mained seated  at  the  piano,  now  and  then 
running  her  fingers  lightly  over  the 
keys. 

Lin  A  Redwood  Fairfax. 


DIARY  OF  THE  LAST  EUROPEAN  WHO  RODE 
THROUGH  THE  DESERT  FROM  BERBER  TO 
SUAKIN.* 


THE  fiat  had  gone  forth  :  I  was  un- 
der sentence  of  death,  for  the  doc- 
tors had  declared  I  was  dying,  and  had 
informed  General  Hicks  that  unless  I 
quitted  the  Soudan  I  should  be  a  dead 

*  Notes  from  Colonel  the  Hon.  J.  Colborne's 
(Hicks's  StaflF)  Journal. 


man  in  three  weeks.  Now,  the  fact  is, 
my  illness  was  due  to  no  "  climatic 
cause,"  but  to  erroneous  medical  treat- 
ment after  being  poisoned  by  drinking 
Nile  water  impregnated  with  the  filth  of 
an  Egyptian  camp.  This  occurred  during 
the  Sennaar  campaign, — that  victorious 
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campaign  in  which  for  once,  and  once 
only,  the  Egyptian  troops  were  brought 
to  face  the  furious  onslaught  of  the 
Arabs :  I  mean  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
biah,  four  days  south  of  Kawa,  opposite 
the  southeast  side  of  the  isle  of  Abba, 
when,  in  solid  square,  our  little  army  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  with  six 
English  officers,  beat  back  the  swarms 
of  Bagarras,  led  on  by  the  desperately 
gallant  chiefs  of  the  Mahdi,  who,  like 
their  Saracen  ancestors,  invariably  attack 
a  Varme  hlanche, — even  though  it  be 
certain  death  to  them. 

On  the  evening  of  July  15,  at  the 
hour  of  sunset, — one  of  those  glorious 
sunsets  seen  only  in  Central  Africa, — I 
embarked,  on  six  months'  forced  leave, 
on  my  dahabeeah  lying  off  Gordon's  old 
quarters  at  Khartoum,  where  Baron  von 
Seckendorf,  Captain  Massey,  and  myself 
had  been  billeted  for  six  weeks  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  campaign  above  alluded  to. 

Hicks  Pasha,  Colonel  Farquhar, 
Colonel  De  Coetlogan,  Captain  Massey, 
Captain  Warner,  and  Captain  Evans 
came  to  bid  me  farewell.  Little  did  I 
think  it  would  be  the  last.  I  was  very 
angry  with  the  doctors,  as  I  inwardly 
felt  I  was  recovering,  although  desper- 
ately pulled  down  and  weak.  Poor 
Hicks's  last  words  to  me  were,  "  In- 
stead of  being  angry  with  the  doctors, 
you  ought  to  be  excessively  obliged  to 
them." 

/  think  so  too  !      Vale  !      Vale  ! 

The  ropes  are  cast  off,  and  now,  as  I 
drop  down  the  river,  the  nodding  plume- 
like foliage  of  the  palm-groves  of  Khar- 
toum is  silvered  by  the  moon,  that, — 

Rising  in  glorious  majesty, 
At  length  apparent  queen 
Unveiled  her  peerless  light, 

burnishing  with  a  sheen  of  matchless 
beauty  the  fast-flowing  river,  while  here 
and  there  stand  out  in  sharply-cut  relief 
against  the  sky  the  graceful  curves  of 
the  far-sweeping  yards  of  the  Nile  boats 
lying  tranquilly  at  anchor.  My  boat's 
crew  consisted  of  twelve  Arabs,  varying 
in  shade  from  a  light  olive  to  a  dark 
brown.  Under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze 
we  sped  rapidly  down  the  stream.  The 
monotonous  sound — something  between 


a  creak  and  a  groan — of  the  sakiyeh- 
wheels  on  the  bank  was  from  time  to 
time  relieved  by  the  sharp  cry  of 
'■'■  HhalesT^  from  the  reis,  whose  crew 
responded  by  a  vociferous  "  Hader  .^"  as 
they  slackened  sail  to  avoid  the  sudden 
squalls  which  abound  on  the  Nile. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  Tamamat,  we 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  at 
the  sixth  cataract,  a  place  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  many  a  Nile  boat.  The 
evidences  of  this  were  apparent,  and 
among  other  wrecks  was  one  of  a  small 
steamer.  The  river  at  this  point  is  held 
in  the  rigid  embrace  of  precipitous  rocks, 
whose  base  is  clad  with  rank  vegetation, 
though  their  summits  stand  out  weird 
and  naked  against  the  sky.  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  my  passage  up 
with  General  Hicks,  when  our  steamer 
grounded  and  we  had  to  haul  on  our 
cable  for  a  painful  half-hour  before  we 
got  afloat. 

We  next  reached  Shendy,  now  a 
straggling  village,  shorn  of  its  former 
importance  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Shaygyeh  tribe,  a  powerful  race  dwelling 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Shen- 
dy, obscure  as  it  is  to-day,  is  noteworthy 
as  having  been  a  stronghold  of  resistance 
to  Egyptian  conquest.  The  flame  of  in- 
surrection which  burns  so  fiercely  to-day 
has  been  long  smouldering  in  Shendy, 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  tragedy 
in  1821.  Ismail  Pasha,  the  son  of  the 
great  Mehemet  Ali,  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  collect  tribute  and  obtain  the 
submission  of  Nimr,  the  chief  of  the 
Shaygyehs,  who  had  earned  the  sobri- 
quet of  the  "  Tiger  of  Shendy,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  ferocity.  Ismail  treated  the 
"  Tiger"  with  contumely,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  strike  him  with  the  stem  of  his 
chibouk.  This  blow,  however,  seems  to 
have  struck  a  brilliant  idea  into  his 
head.  He  no  longer  pleaded  for  time 
to  meet  the  demands  of  Ismail,  but 
promised  immediate  compliance,  and  re- 
tired from  the  presence  of  the  bullying 
pasha.  He  called  together  his  family 
and  the  head-men  of  his  former  subjects, 
and  represented  to  them  the  insatiable 
nature  of  the  demands.  They  then  hit 
upon  a  plan  by  which  they  thought  to 
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be  relieved  from  all  further  spoliation. 
Camels,  sheep,  horses,  corn,  "  doura," 
and  money  were  collected  and  brought 
to  the  pasha  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness,  and,  moreover,  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  invited  by  the 
inhabitants  to  partake  of  a  banquet. 
Every  dainty  which  Shendy  could  af- 
ford was  liberally  provided  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  washed  down  their  repast 
with  copious  libations  of  merissa.  The 
pasha's  guard  and  the  sentries  were 
treated  with  the  same  hospitality,  and 
the  most  sumptuous  food  was  placed  be- 
fore Ismail  himself. 

Implentur  veteris  Bacchi. 

At  midnight  a  great  cry  arose.  A 
circle  of  flames  surrounded  the  whole 
town,  while  the  pasha's  hut  itself  was  in 
a  blaze. 

Up  rose  the  pasha  at  that  blaze  of  light ; 

but  it  was  too  late.  In  vain  he  endeav- 
ored to  rush  through  the  flames  :  he 
was  burned  to  a  cinder,  together  with 
his  trusty  Mamelukes  who  guarded  him. 
'n  the  still  hours  of  the  nifz;ht  the  in- 
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habitants  had  issued  forth,  each  bearing 
a  flambeau,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  piles 
of  corn,  maize,  and  forage  which  had 
been  brought  in  as  tribute,  and  which 
had  been  piled  around  the  pasha's  hut. 
Many  soldiers,  however,  dashed  through 
the  flames,  escaped  to  their  boats,  and 
returned  to  Khartoum.  The  rest  per- 
ished in  that  awful  holocaust,  and  the 
lurid  sky  echoed  the  last  cry  of  agony 
long  ere  morning  dawned  upon  the 
smouldering  heaps  which  told  the  tale 
of  death. 

The  defterdar,  the  viceroy's  son-in- 
law,  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of 
Kordofan, — a  conquest  which  had  been 
attended  by  the  foulest  atrocities.  At 
Bara,  at  El  Obeid,  and  wherever  they 
had  marched,  the  "  Turkish"  army  had 
murdered,  pillaged,  and  ravished. 

When  the  defterdar  heard  of  the 
massacre  at  Shendy,  he  at  once  collected 
all  the  troops  at  his  disposal  and  marched 
on  the  town.  The  retribution  was  ter- 
rible, the  revenge  a  fearful  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shendy  were 
slaughtered,    irrespective     of     age     or 


sex.  Nimr,  however,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  defterdar's  approach, 
succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  family 
to  Abyssinia. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Shendy  we  came 
to  a  range  of  mountains,  on  the  right 
bank,  of  a  striking  and  fantastic  forma- 
tion. They  have  the  appearance  of 
gigantic  steps,  and  are  beautifully  wood- 
ed at  their  base.  Ten  miles  farther  on 
we  sighted  the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  which 
bear  inscriptions  containing  the  names  of 
thirty  of  the  long  race  of  kings  and 
queens  from  whom  was  descended  Queen 
Candace,  who  held  sway  over  the  so-called 
island  of  Meroe,  and  who  so  vigorously 
opposed  the  Romans.  On  the  most 
southerly  of  the  pyramids  is  found  the 
name  of  Meru,  a  king  of  the  country, 
and  first  priest  of  Ammon.  Close  by 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Meroe  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Maruga,  Dangeleh,  and  Sur. 
An  hour  afterward  we  approached  the 
picturesque  range  of  the  Omarab  Moun- 
tains, on  the  right  bank,  and  the  village 
of  Gebel.  The  fertility  of  both  banks 
is  wonderful  at  and  after  this  point,  and 
the  scenery  most  beautiful.  The  slopes 
are  luxuriant  and  in  a  state  of  high  cul- 
tivation. But  I  missed  the  immense 
flocks  of  wild-fowl  we  had  encountered 
on  the  voyage  up.  They  had  migrated. 
The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the 
ceaseless  screeching  and  moaning  of  the 
saJci?/ehs,  at  work  night  and  day.  The 
villages  about  here  are  very  numerous, 
and  consist  of  tookoolis,  or  conical-shaped 
huts,  built  of  the  stalks  of  the  "  doura" 
(maize). 

Four  days  after  leaving  Khartoum  I 
arrived  at  Berber,  the  point  at  which  I 
was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Nile  and 
strike  oft"  across  the  desert  to  Suakin, — 
anything  but  a  pleasure-trip,  above  all, 
in  the  month  of  July.  Berber  has  been 
often  described.  The  town  consists  of 
a  collection  of  mud  huts,  sparsely  inter- 
spersed with  houses  of  loftier  preten- 
sions. While  lying  on  the  deck  of  my 
dahabeeah,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and 
enfeebled  by  dysentery,  I  observed  the 
singular  figure  of  a  man  watching  me 
from  the  bank.  He  was  clad  in  a  loose 
caftan^  and  wore  a  tarboosh^  swathed  in 
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the  ample  folds  of  a  silken  houfieh,  the 
picturesque  scarf  worn  by  the  Arabs  as 
a  protection  against  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun.  His  girdle  was  furnished  with 
dagger  and  pistol,  and  his  nether  man 
was  encased  in  boots  and  breeches.  His 
face  was  tanned,  and  he  was  "bearded 
like  the  pard."  The  wearer  of  this  in- 
congruous costume  was  O'Donovan,  the 
adventurous  war-correspondent  of  the 
"  Daily  News,"  whose  name  has  recently 
been  before  the  public  in  connection 
with  his  plucky  and  desperate  ride  to 
Merv,  in  Central  Asia. 

The  last  time  we  had  met  was  on  a 
memorable  occasion.  It  was  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  O'Donovan  was  in  durance 
vile  in  the  prison  of  Galata  Serai  at 
Pera,  whither  he  had  been  consigned  on 
a  charge  of  having  insulted  the  Sultan. 
I  well  remember  passing  a  portion  of 
Christmas  day  with  him  there,  and  at 
midnight  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
at  his  release,  which  was  granted  on  the 
representations  of  Lord  Dufferin.  Poor 
O'Donovan  had  an  instinctive  love  of 
dangerous  adventures.  Little  did  I 
think  this  was  to  be  his  last  when  I 
bade  him  God-speed  the  next  day,  on 
his  way  to  Khartoum.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Power,  who  had  come 
out  as  special  artist  for  the  "  Pictorial 
World"  and  is  now  acting  British  con- 
sul at  Khartoum.  Mr.  Schuver,  the 
Dutch  traveller,  had  been  O'Donovan's 
companion  in  many  a  wild  adventure, 
and  it  was  a  strange  fatality  which 
brought  them  together  once  more  at 
Khartoum,  each  having  wandered  in 
lands  far  apart ;  and  still  stranger  was 
it  that  the  two  should  meet  with  their 
deaths  at  almost  the  same  time,  so  short- 
ly afterward.  Mr.  Schuver  was  killed 
on  the  Bahr  Ghazal  last  winter. 

Before  leaving  Berber  I  dined  with 
the  miralai  (colonel)  of  mounted  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  who  was  on  his  way  to  join 
Hicks  with  eight  hundred  horsemen.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  Turkish  dinners  have  been  often 
enough  described.  The  interminable 
courses  of  sweets,  alternating  with  sa- 
vories, and  the  deft  practice  required  to 
detach  the  morsels  with  the  right  hand 


(to  use  the  left  would  be  a  gross  breach 
of  etiquette),  are  experiences  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar,  either  person- 
ally or  by  description.  The  most  diffi- 
cult feat  is  the  partaking  of  soup.  An 
accurate  eye  and  a  steady  hand  are 
needed  to  carry  the  contents  of  the 
shallow  spoon  from  the  common  bowl  in 
the  centre  of  the  table  to  the  mouth. 
"  He  who  sups  with  the  devil  must  have 
a  long  spoon"  is  equally  applicable  to 
him  who  dines  a  la  Turque.  We  were 
a  merry  party,  however,  that  night  at 
Berber,  and  my  last  words  to  my  host, 
the  Bashi-Bazouk  colonel,  were,  "  We 
will  have  a  good  dinner  at  Khartoum 
when  I  come  back."  Poor  fellow  !  he 
was  killed  with  the  rest  at  the  awful 
butchery  of  Melbass. 

The  next  day,  after  obtaining  camels 
with  some  difficulty,  I  started  for  my 
ride  across  the  desert  to  Suakin.  As  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  tall  acacias 
and  palms  of  Berber  and  set  my  face 
toward  the  desert,  the  town,  miserable 
in  itself,  seemed  invested  with  a  relative 
charm  ;  and  its  dusky  daughters,  ^th 
their  scanty  skirts  of  leather  cut  into 
strips  and  modestly  weighted  with  leaden 
pellets,  were  regarded  by  me  as  compara- 
tively within  the  circle  of  civilization. 
As  an  invalid,  I  was  accommodated  with 
an  angareh.  The  angareh  is  a  sort  of 
bed,  which  is  laid  transversely  across 
the  back  of  the  camel,  and  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  wooden  pin  on  either  side 
passing  through  holes  in  the  angareh 
itself.  This  queer  structure  was  crowned 
by  a  canopy  of  palm-leaves  and  matting, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  cage. 
I  have  tried  most  modes  of  locomotion, 
from  an  elephant  to  a  Cairo  jackass,  but 
this  is  immeasurably  the  worst.  The 
jolting  was  agonizing  in  my  weak  con- 
dition, and  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the 
first  halting-place  I  was  black  and  blue 
from  the  two  pommels,  between  which  I 
lay,  driven  as  they  were  through  the 
angareh  to  steady  it.  We  left  Berber 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
party  consisted,  besides  myself,  of  an 
Egyptian  officer,  also  sick,  two  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  ordered  by  Hicks  as  a  guard, 
and  the   Bishareen   camel-drivers,  with 
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seven  camels,  three  being  appropriated 
to  myself  and  baggage,  and  the  remain- 
der laden  with  "  doura"  and  water.  A 
word  here  as  to  the  camel,  the  much  be- 
lauded "  ship  of  the  desert,"  that  enjoys 
among  those  who  have  not  come  into 
contact  with  him  a  much  better  reputa- 
tion than  he  deserves.  Patience  is  a 
virtue  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
pre-eminently  endowed.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  he  is  about  the  most 
impatient  brute  in  the  whole  animal  cre- 
ation. He  grumbles  and  swears  when 
required  to  start,  and  grumbles  and 
swears  when  required  to  stop ;  he  roars 
at  you  when  you  get  on  and  roars  at 
you  when  you  get  off,  as  he  does  when 
he  is  laden  and  when  he  is  unladen. 
His  patience  is  generally  the  result  of 
senility.  He  is  usually  vicious,  and  is 
irremediably  addicted  to  bolting.  Nei- 
ther is  his  intelligence  sufficiently  strong 
to  allow  him  to  distinguish  noxious 
plants,  and  he  is  at  all  times  a  subject 
of  anxiety  to  his  driver  on  this  account. 
The  Bishareen  are  a  fine,  tall  race, — 
slender,  but  well  proportioned.  They 
take  especial  care  of  their  teeth,  which 
are  regular  and  of  lustrous  whiteness, 
which  is  in  part  due  to  their  simple  diet 
and  in  part  to  a  root  (raki-wood)  which 
they  chew  perpetually.  Their  dress  is 
scanty,  but  graceful.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  white  linen  wound  about  the 
waist  and  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 
Each  man  carries  a  long,  strai<z;ht  sword, 
and  a  shield  of  small  dimensions,  made 
of  hippopotamus  or  rhinoceros  hide.  A 
spear  is  carried  in  the  right  hand.  The 
Bishareen,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  tribes  in  the  Eastern  Soudan, 
take  great  personal  pride  in  their  hair. 
A  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  is 
spent  in  its  adornment.  I  doubt  whether 
a  Parisian  coiffeur  would  care  to  take 
lessons  in  his  metier  from  these  children 
of  the  desert,  but  he  would  be  puzzled 
to  imitate  them.  The  hair  is  jet-black, 
coarse,  wiry,  and  abundant.  It  is  parted 
in  a  horizontal  line  round  the  head,  the 
parting  passing  close  above  the  ears  ; 
the  hair  above  this  line  is  dressed  per- 
pendicularly and  looks  like  a  mop.  Be- 
low it  is  plaited  and  frizzed,  and  sticks 


out  over  the  neck  and  shoulders  like  the 
roof  of  a  pent-house,  doubtless  affording 
great  protection  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  whole 
is  stiffened  with  grease ;  and  when  the 
Bishareen  has  newly  performed  his  toilet 
and  grease  is  plentiful,  his  sable  locks 
assume  the  snowy  whiteness  of  those  of 
Jeames.  The  sun  melts  the  grease, 
which  drips  on  to  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders, forming  a  deposit  by  no  means 
savoring  of  the  conventional  spicy  odors 
of  "  Araby  the  Blest."  A  long  skewer 
or  hair-pin  transfixes  this  wonderful  coif- 
fure^ and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
comb  and  a  weapon  used  in  the  chase  of 
the  ferse  naturse  which  abound  in  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

These  people  are  very  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  hours  of  prayer  pre- 
scribed by  the  religion  of  Islam.  They 
are  Moslems  of  the  Malikee  rite,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Soudanese.  They  perform 
their  ablutions  by  means  of  sand  in  lieu 
of  water, — a  substitute  sanctioned,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  Prophet,  in  cases  where 
water  is  not  to  be  had.  I  never  saw 
them  smoke ;  but  they  are  addicted  to 
snuff,  which  they  carry  in  round,  ball- 
shaped  boxes.  Their  knives  are  fastened 
above  the  left  elbow.  The  Bishareen 
women  are  comely,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, and  clad  in  a  simple  cotton  gown. 
The  tribe  consists  of  between  one  hun- 
dred and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand souls.  Their  sheik  is  Bashi 
Moussa  (Moses).  They  are  divided 
into  twenty-two  sub-tribes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  El  Kelamab. 
They  are  governed  by  numerous  sub- 
sheiks.  The  rule  is  cruel,  arbitrary, 
and  oppressive.  A  tribute  of  about 
three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is 
exacted  from  them.  They,  of  course, 
detest  the  Egyptian  government,  and 
their  now  open  hostility  has  long  been 
smouldering  in  secret.  They  occupy  an 
ill-defined  district  between  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  parallels  of  latitude,  in  the 
desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  pos- 
session of  their  hi/geens,  or  well-bred 
swift  dromedaries. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  at   Bir- 
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Mahobe,  after  three  hours'  march  east- 
northeast  from  Berber.  At  this  place 
there  is  a  large  well,  revetted  with  stone. 
Here  we  took  in  a  supply  of  water,  for 
between  this  point  and  0-Bak  there  is 
not  a  drop.  The  next  morning  we 
entered  the  howling  wilderness.  Our 
way  lay  across  a  barren  plain  of  reddish 
sand  and  grit ;  the  pale,  sickly,  yellow- 
ish-gray weeds  became  more  sparse,  and 
soon  disappeared.  These  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  scanty  patches  of  reed-grass, 
and  occasional  thorny  mimosa.  Now 
not  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen. 
We  halted  at  a  point  where  this  plain 
merges  into  a  bewildering  maze  of  shift- 
ing sand-hills,  utterly  desolate.  I  was 
glad  to  quit  my  angareh  and  the  back 
of  my  camel,  as  I  had  been  in  torture 
the  whole  day,  and  the  soft  sand  formed 
a  delightful  bed.  So  thankful  was  I  to 
be  rid  of  the  nauseous  jolting  that  I 
looked  with  kindly  eyes  even  on  this  un- 
lovely spot, — unlovely,  perhaps,  but  sub- 
lime and  impressive  as  stupendous  lone- 
liness and  vast  space  could  make  it.  The 
sunsets  of  the  African  desert  are  never 
to  be  forgotten.  I  have  seen  the  sun 
sink  to  rest  in  many  latitudes  and  on 
most  meridians,  but  have  never  been  so 
awed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  sweet  hour 
as  in  the  silent  solitude  of  the  desert. 
It  is  more  striking  than  a  sunset  at  sea  ; 
the  sense  of  loneliness  is  deeper,  and  the 
rich  golden  tones  of  the  undulating 
plain  of  sand  and  the  sullen  glow  and 
cool  violet  shadows  of  the  wild  gaunt 
mountains  around  are  awe-inspiring. 

The  next  morning  we  began  the  pas- 
sage of  the  loose  sand-dunes  above 
mentioned,  the  most  painful  and  perilous 
portion  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  desert  between  Berber  and  the 
Red  Sea.  The  camels  labored  through 
the  yielding  sand,  sinking  under  their 
feet  at  every  step.  On  this  day  the 
mirage  was  intensely  real.  Before  me 
lay  a  lake,  its  blue  waters  laughing  in 
the  sun,  studded  with  gem-like  islets 
clad  with  verdure,  and  bordered  by  cas- 
tles, high  turrets,  and  battlements,  and 
again  by  gleaming  villages  and  smiling 
hamlets, — the  whole  scene  fairy-like  in 
its  beauty,  and  a  painful  contrast  to  the 


arid  sand  and  fierce  heat  and  consuming 
thirst  from  which  I  was  suffering.  It 
is  in  vain  that  one  rubs  one's  eyes  and 
seeks  to  disabuse  one's  self  of  the  illu- 
sion. The  thing  is  there,  undeniable, 
apparently  solid  and  tangible  :  you  know 
it  is  mocking  you,  like  an  ignis-fatuus, 
but  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  laws  which  govern  the  phenom- 
enon will  not  brush  it  away  from  the 
retina.  There  is  small  wonder  that  the 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  should  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  delusion.  Life 
is  the  price  paid  for  such  a  mistake. 
Some  years  ago  a  company  of  soldiers 
perished  from  thirst  in  this  region. 
Disregarding  the  warning  of  their 
guides,  the  poor  fellows,  fresh  from 
Egypt,  and  mad  with  thirst,  broke  from 
the  ranks  and  rushed  toward  the  seem- 
ing lakes  of  transparent  water  which 
was  presented  to  their  eyes  on  all  sides. 
They  pressed  on  eagerly  toward  the 
ever-receding  phantasm,  and  one  by  one 
fell  prostrate  to  leave  their  bones  to 
bleach  on  the  sand.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  detachment  was  sent  across  the 
desert  to  Berber  on  its  way  to  Khartoum. 
The  soldiers,  refusing  to  be  checked  by 
the  guides,  consumed  all  their  water 
when  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  El- 
Bok,  confident  of  their  ability  to  reach 
the  well.  The  heat  was  intense.  The 
men  became  prostrate,  and  in  a  few 
hours  died  one  by  one  in  horrible  agony. 
The  Arabs  call  the  mirage  hahr  esh 
sheitaji, — "  the  devil's  sea." 

Later  in  the  day  the  sky  assumed  a 
grayish  tint,  then  a  deep  yellow,  and  the 
sun  became  darkened  and  appeared  as 
a  blood-red  disk.  I  perceived  a  cloud  of 
sand  rolling  up  from  the  west.  With  a 
roar  it  was  upon  us,  and  I  had  to  bury 
my  face  in  my  burnous  to  shield  it 
from  the  cutting  particles  of  sand.  The 
camels  floundered  about,  blind  and  help- 
less ;  the  Arabs  howled  and  cried  "  Ab- 
dallah !"  the  whole  caravan  was  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  What  track  there 
had  been  previously  was  obliterated. 
The  drivers  had  lost  their  way,  and 
there  was  the  ugly  fact  of  our  water 
being  very  limited  in  quantity ;  and 
water  in  the  desert  means  life.     More- 
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over,  my  angareh  slid  off,  and  I  was 
precipitated  to  the  earth,  miraculously 
escaping  anything  worse  than  a  mere 
shaking.  The  distance  between  a  camel's 
hump  and  his  feet  is  a  respectable 
one.  Afterward,  I  was  placed  for  addi- 
tional security  between  two  camels,  slung 
athwart ;  but  one  was  rather  smaller 
than  the  other :  they,  therefore,  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  keep  step.  The  result 
was  the  most  excruciating  movement  I 
ever  experienced,  which,  combined  with 
the  bruises  and  abrasions  from  the  re- 
cent fall,  and  a  frame  weakened  by  dys- 
entery and  an  African  climate,  together 
with  forebodings  as  to  our  probable  fate 
if  we  did  not  strike  the  track  again, 
produced  a  frame  of  mind  far  removed 
from  that  of  Job.  We  rested  for  the 
night,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  in  the 
midst  of  these  unstable  sands,  and  I  was 
devoutly  thankful  to  find  my  camel 
treading  on  firmer  ground  next  day, 
when  we  came  to  a  plain  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  we  had  passed  previous 
to  wading  through  the  mounds  of  sand. 
But  at  length  the  track  is  hit  off,  and  at 
last  0-Bak  is  reached.  This  small  oasis 
has  about  thirty  wells.  The  water  is 
brackish  and  barely  drinkable.  The 
wells  are  small  shafts  sunk  in  the  sand, 
with  wooden  curbing.  These  wells  are 
con.stantly  tilling,  and  new  ones  being 
sunk.  Before  reaching  this  station  we 
passed  many  graves  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  desert.  They  were 
marked  by  borders  of  stones, — simple 
memorials  of  simple  lives  and  lonely 
deaths.  Before  reaching  0-Bak  we 
passed  a  strange  block  of  granite,  the 
base  of  which  is  worn  by  the  sand  so 
that  it  is  pear-shaped.  This  well-known 
landmark  is  known  as  Aboo-Odfa. 
Some  few  miles  farther  on  we  passed 
another  mass,  weird  and  solitary. 

We  had  an  hour's  sand-wading  after 
leaving  0-Bak  before  entering  on  the 
gravelly  plain,  equally  devoid  of  wood 
and  water,  but  much  less  painful  to 
traverse.  This  plain  gradually  narrows 
toward  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it 
is  called  Wadi-ed-I)eruk.  After  a  halt 
here,  we  toiled  on, — the  mountain  Jebel 
Gurrat  loominjj;  in  the  distance  to  our 


right.  Before  reaching  this  point  we 
passed  through  the  gloomy  valley  of 
Berud.  Here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  asses, — graceful,  agile  creatures, 
with  gray  bodies  and  white  bellies,  that 
bounded  away  at  our  approach.  Whether 
they  had  been  originally  tame  and  had 
gone  like  "  wild  asses  into  the  wilder- 
ness," or  were  naturally  wild,  I  know 
not.  These  creatures,  a  few  antelopes, 
many  vultures,  and  some  sand-grouse  near 
one  of  the  wells,  were  the  only  four-footed 
and  winged  denizens  of  this  dreary  desert 
that  I  saw  on  the  journey.  I  beg  his 
pardon  ;  I  met  a  lonely  hare.  "  What 
doth  he  here?"  I  thought, — "  not  feed- 
ing, certainly,"  as  he  bounded  away  over 
heaps  of  stones  among  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  most  hungry  puss  to 
have  snatched  a  mouthful.  I  forgot, 
too,  the  beautiful  little  ring-doves  among 
the  mimosa, — sisters  and  brothers  to  those 
of  Miss  Flo's  or  Miss  Daisy's, — the 
doves  one  hears  cooing  in  their  aviary  on 
a  bright  spring  morning  when  residing 
at  an  English  country-house.  The  way 
now  pointed  east  by  north  through  a 
narrow  valley  enclosed  by  low  hills 
strewn  with  boulders  of  inky  blackness. 
The  scene  was  wild,  grotesque,  and 
forbidding.  My  Bashi-Bazouks  had 
not  received  rations  for  the  journey, 
and  I  had  shared  the  provisions  which 
remained  between  them  and  myself. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  was  re- 
duced to  a  diet  of  dates,  some  salt 
bacon,  two  tins  of  corned  beef,  and  the 
brackish  water  we  obtained  at  0-Bak. 
The  consuming  thirst  which  seized  me 
was  augmented  by  this  regime^  and  I 
looked  forward  with  intense  longing  to 
our  arrival  at  Ariab,  where  we  might 
obtain  good  water  and  the  delicious 
goat's  milk.  .  We  taxed  our  camels  to 
the  utmost,  and  after  a  short  rest  pushed 
on  through  the  night.  We  reached 
Ariab  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
skin  of  milk  was  brought  to  me  by  my 
plucky  and  faithful  Bashi-Bazouks.  I 
say  brought ;  how  they  got  it  I  cannot 
say.  They  said  they  had  not  paid  for  it. 
I  doubt  now  whether  it  was  a  gift ;  for 
these  Arabs  have  a  superstition  that  if 
they  sell  milk  there  will  be  a  curse  on 
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them,  the  cattle  will  die,  and  all  sorts 
of  plagues  will  be  on  them.  I  did  not 
know  this  then.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 
just  told  me  this.  But  how  I  enjoyed 
that  milk  no  tongue  can  tell.  Re- 
freshed, I  fell  asleep  after  the  weary 
march.  I  was  awakened  from  this  for- 
tifying siesta  by  the  gentle  chatter  of 
female  voices  around  my  tent.  The 
voice  of  the  fairer  half  of  creation  has 
a  cachet  of  its  own  all  the  world  over, 
and  I  could  have  imagined  myself  in  a 
London  drawing-room  at  a  five-o'clock 
tea,  half  awake  as  I  was.  The  fair 
daughters  of  the  desert  had  congregated 
around  the  tent  of  the  stranger  out  of 
sheer  curiosity  and  love  of  the  strange, 
— "  only  this  and  nothing  more."  Ari- 
ab  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  this  desert, 
and,  relatively,  it  may  be  termed  lovely. 
There  are  three  large,  well-constructed 
wells,  containing  an  abundant  supply  of 
clear  water.  The  valley  runs  northeast 
and  southwest.  It  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  two  wide.  There  is  grazing 
for  camels  and  goats,  and  some  large 
acacias  overhang  the  wells.  There  is 
an  Arab  settlement  here.  Ariab  wooes 
the  nomad  from  his  wandering  instinct. 
For  my  part,  weak  and  ill  and  burnt  as 
I  was,  I  wished  I  could  have  stayed 
here  a  month.  Had  I  done  so,  however, 
I  should  have  had  to  become  either  a 
corpse  or  a  Mussulman,  —  loathsome 
either  choice.  From  two  to  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  heat  in  the  desert  is  over- 
powering. I  found  an  excellent  recipe, 
which  I  do  not  venture  to  recommend, 
however,  for  other  climes.  I  wrapped 
myself  in  a  sheet,  and  got  my  Dinka 
servant  to  pour  water  over  me,  and 
cooled  myself  as  one  does  a  bottle  of 
champagne  with  a  wet  cloth,  though  I 
did  not  bury  myself  up  in  a  drift.  The 
sensation  was  most  delicious.  I  laughed 
at  the  torrid  heat.  The  evaporation 
being  so  rapid,  one  at  once  feels  deli- 
ciously  cool ;  as  for  rheumatism,  it  is 
nonplussed.  The  heat  in  the  after-part 
of  the  day  is  appalling  :  one  can  hardly 
breathe.  It  is  a  struggle  for  existence. 
Every  now  and  then  you  seem  to  receive 
a  fierce  blast  from  a  furnace.  I  have 
not  read,  in  the  numerous  accounts  I 


have  seen,  of  any  one  crossing  the  desert 
in  July.  It  is  not  an  experience  which 
one  would  indulge  in  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  few 
travellers  whose  winter  experiences  of 
the  desert  have  been  recorded  will  have 
to  try  a  July  transit  before  they  know 
what  the  desert  really  can  do  in  the 
way  of  grilling. 

When  we  left  the  oasis  of  Ariab  we 
pursued  a  devious  course  between  low 
rocky  hills  which  closed  in  on  us  until 
they  bounded  the  narrow  valley  called 
Wadi  Yumga.  The  granite  boulders 
were  here  more  bold,  and  hemmed  us 
in  more  closely,  and  for  ten  miles  we 
threaded  our  way  through  them,  halting 
on  a  bare  rocky  plain,  broad  and  level, 
with  a  hard  gravelly  soil.  As  we  issued 
from  the  ravine,  we  passed  in  twos  and 
threes  gentlemen  in  black  with  long 
spears  strolling  along  by  moonlight. 
Some  of  them  asked  me  for  tobacco, 
being  "just  out"  of  that  commodity; 
but  our  guide  and  camel-drivers  were 
thrown  into  a  great  state  of  mind  by 
these  apparitions,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
usual  halting-place  on  the  plain  entreated 
me  to  go  on,  urging  that  the  gentlemen 
we  had  passed  would  certainly  murder 
us  that  night.  I  could  not  consider  the 
fact  of  being  asked  for  tobacco  as  indi- 
cating any  intention  of  murder,  remem- 
bering that  one  often  meets  a  gentleman 
in  London  who  is  "just  out  of  tobacco  :" 
so  I  positively  refused  to  go  without 
my  night's  rest.  The  drivers  then  en- 
treated me  to  fire  ofl"  my  rifle  several 
times  as  a  caution  :  to  this  waste  of  am- 
munition I  also  demurred.  They  then 
requested  me  to  pitch  my  tent  in  their 
middle ;  but,  not  liking  the  effluvia  of 
camels  and  their  drivers,  I  declined  this 
request  also,  pitching  my  tent  at  least 
fifty  yards  distant  from  the  halted  cara- 
van. But  they  gradually  encircled  my 
domicile,  and  sat  up  all  night,  singing 
and  talking  loud, — to  make  the  sup- 
posed enemy  afraid  to  attack. 

But  they  were  more  or  less  right  in 
their  fears :  these  naked  men  with  their 
spears  and  shields  were  on  the  war-path, 
— on  toward  the  foredoomed  Sincat: 
yet  they  never  attempted  to  touch  me, 
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although  I  had  only  two  unarmed  at- 
tendants and  a  few  camel-drivers  with 
me.  There  is  a  nobility  about  the  bear- 
ins:  of  these  chivalrous  nomads  that  one 
respects  and  admires. 

Our  camping-ground  was  under  a  low 
hill  to  our  right :  we  found  a  well  and 
a  spring  here,  with  fairly  good  water. 
This  spot  marks  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Bishareen  and  the  Haden- 
dowa  tribes.  The  latter  are  richer  and 
more  powerful :  they  possess  cattle  as 
well  as  camels,  and  grow  "  doura"  and 
even  cotton  in  the  districts  near  Kassala. 
Some  people  have  found  a  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  Jews,  and  think 
they  are  Jews  in  fact :  I  find  only  one 
point  in  common, — a  strong  desire  to 
grasp  other  people's  property.  We  left 
the  low  hill  and  the  spring  called  Roah, 
and  wound  among  low  rocky  spurs  on 
our  way  to  Kokreb,  fourteen  and  a  half 
miles  from  Roah.  After  a  long  desert 
ride,  Kokreb,  which  possesses  a  delight- 
ful gushing  spring  and  some  vegetation, 
seems  an  Eden.  During  the  whole 
journey  we  had  been  gradually  ascend- 
ing, and  had  now  attained  an  altitude 
of  twenty-three  hundred  feet.  Leaving 
Kokreb,  we  passed  over  a  range  of  wildly 
beautiful  hills.  The  tortuous  pass  de- 
bouches into  a  barren,  treeless  valley, 
strewn  with  fragments  of  porphyry  and 
trap  in  picturesque  confusion.  One 
mi";ht  well  imagine  that  the  Titans  had 
been  playing  at  bowls  with  the  rocks,  or 
that  his  S^anic  majesty  had  given  a 
dance  to  a  select  number  of  friends  at 
this  spot.  We  halted  at  Ahab,  or  0- 
Habdl.  Beyond  this  comes  a  plain,  a 
tract  of  rocky  soil  alternating  with  strips 
of  thin  soil,  supporting  coarse  and  scanty 
herbage.  The  spurs  of  the  low  rocky 
hills  to  the  north  jut  into  the  plain, 
which  is  thinly  studded  with  stunted 
mimosas  and  uncouth,  unearthly-looking 
dragon-trees  (dracaenae).  Here,  too,  we 
came  across  the  caraib,  with  its  wing- 
like branches  prickly  and  jagged,  a  tree 
strangely  in  keeping  with  its  savage 
habitat.  Leaving  the  plain,  we  entered 
a  narrow  valley  running  northeast  and 
then  trending  east.  This  brought  us  in 
a  couple  of  hours  to  the  water-shed  of 


the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  the  highest 
point  on  the  road,  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  valley  contracts  into  a  defile  be- 
fore reaching  Haratri,  where  we  found 
two  wells  of  good  water  and  encamped. 
The  rocks  here  start  up  like  gigantic 
gaunt  grim  idols  all  around.  Granite, 
porphyry,  and  greenstone  crop  up  along 
the  whole  route.  A  strange  and  hith- 
erto unexplained  phenomenon  exists  in 
connection  with  the  rocks  in  this  desert. 
Whatever  may  be  their  color,  they  are 
uniformly  covered  with  a  black  coating, 
which  gives  them  a  sombre  and  forbid- 
ding appearance,  adding  to  the  solemn 
impressiveness  of  the  scene, — indescri- 
bably grand  in  this  mountain-route. 
Soon  after  quitting  Haratri  we  entered 
a  weird  region,  where  the  huge  black 
boulders  were  strewn  around  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  Lateral  ravines  gave 
us  glimpses  of  a  chaotic  labyrinth  of 
rocks  of  fantastic  form  piled  one  upon 
another.  Huge  fragments  were  sown 
broadcast  everywhere.  The  place  might 
have  served  for  a  painter  to  represent 
the  battle-ground  of  Milton's  angels  and 
the  hosts  of  Lucifer.  The  whole  scene 
had  an  "  eerie"  and  unearthly  aspect. 
The  most  daring  conceptions  of  Martin 
or  Gustavo  Dore  fail  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it,  though  it  recalled  to 
me  some  of  the  latter's  illustrations  to 
Dante's  "  Inferno." 

A  fearful  storm  came  down  upon  us 
as  we  were  traversing  this  district.  It 
was  suddenly  on  us.  The  flashes  were 
incessant,  and  "  the  lightning  ran  along 
the  ground"  and  darted  among  the 
rocks,  illuminating  the  sinister-looking 
masses  with  awful  brilliancy.  One  could 
realize  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as 
the  rain  came  down  in  sheets.  Amid  the 
rush  of  water  and  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder  arose  the  wild  cry  of  the  Bish- 
areen, "  Abdallah  !"  Abdallah  was  a 
sheik,  who  is  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  patron  saint, 
who  is  constantly  appealed  to  during 
journeys  and  in  times  of  peril.  It  is  a 
monotonous,  long-drawn  cry.  I  have 
heard  it  explained  as  an  invocation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
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Eight  hours  after  leaviog  Haratri  we 
arrived  at  0-Oched,  a  charming  spot, 
with  water  thirty  inches  below  the  soil. 
The  road  then  followed  shallow  ravines 
bordered  by  low  rocky  ridges,  debouch- 
ing on  to  a  wide,  open  plain.  This  ter- 
minates in  low  sandy  hills,  between  the 
slopes  of  which  our  camels  plodded 
wearily.  This  valley  affords  subsistence 
to  a  few  stunted  trees.  We  camped  by 
two  wells,  very  shallow,  but  aifording  a 
supply  of  fair  water.  After  this  came 
another  ravine,  beyond  which  we  trav- 
ersed the  crest  of  a  low  spur,  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  low  bushes.  De- 
scending this,  we  again  wound  through  a 
labyrinth  of  defiles.  The  road  now  ran 
due  east  in  a  steady  descent,  which  told 
me  that  we  were  surely  approaching  the 
longed-for  goal, — the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea.  We  halted  once  more,  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  low  hills. 
The  sunrise  over  the  irregular  serrated 
summits  of  these  hills  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  We  left  the  plain  and 
crossed  more  rocky  spurs,  risins:  into 
bare  hills  on  our  right,  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines.  After  another  rest, 
we  started  for  Bir-Handuk.  The  coun- 
try bore  the  same  characteristics, — bare 
khors  and  ranges  of  hills,  then  a  plain 
where  the  mimosa -bushes  were  more 
dense  than  hitherto. 

We  arrived  at  Bir-Handuk  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  I 
pitched  my  tent  under  a  tree,  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  wells.  A  group 
of  Hadendowa  Arabs  stood  around 
them.  There  were  about  thirty  of 
them,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  at 
the  time.  Presently  my  camel-drivers 
came  running  to  me  and  said  the  Haden- 
dowa refused  to  let  them  approach  the 
wells.  I  sent  a  tall,  stalwart  negro  (ori- 
ginally a  Dinka  slave),  still  in  my  service, 
to  tell  them  I  was  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government.  This  had  no 
effect.  I  could  have  travelled  the  inter- 
vening twelve  miles  between  this  place 
and  Suakin,  but  illness  and  fatigue  are 
not  conducive  to  patience, — one  is  made 
irritable, — and  I  determined  to  have 
water  at  any  cost.  Being  annoyed  at 
the  impudence  of  the  refusal,  I  gave  my 


Bashi-Bazouks  a  revolver  each,  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  stand  by  me. 
They  responded  with  alacrity.  I  again 
sent  my  servant  to  say  to  the  Arabs 
that  I  should  at  once  open  fire  if  they 
did  not  clear  out,  pointing  my  rifle  at 
the  same  time.  After  some  hesitation, 
they  moved  off  sulkily,  and  we  were 
able  to  assuage  our  thirst.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  disposition  of  these  tribes, 
I  was  unable  to  account  for  this  hostile 
demonstration.  Four  days  afterward 
Sincat  was  attacked,  and  the  revolt  had 
begun.  This  was  one  of  the  premoni- 
tory drops  which  ushered  in  the  storm. 
Bir-Handuk  consists  of  five  shallow 
wells  of  poor  water  at  the  foot  of  a  low 
spur  of  the  Waratab  range  of  hills.  It 
was  near  this  spot  that  the  column  sent 
to  relieve  Sincat  was  cut  to  pieces. 

I  was  now  only  twelve  miles  from 
Suakin,  and  eagerly  did  I  look  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  as  we  toiled, 
under  a  burning  sun,  over  a  plain  scat- 
tered with  black  hornblende  rocks.  At 
length  we  passed  over  the  last  spur,  and 
from  its  summit  I  gazed  upon  the  blue 
vapor-like  curtain  of  the  ocean,  shim- 
mering in  the  heated  atmosphere  on  the 
horizon.  I  cried,  tJalacraa  !  Qa.Xaaaa  ! 
I  believe  as  fervently  as  any  one  of 
Xenophon's  ten  thousand  when  they 
sighted  the  Euxine. 

The  white,  coral-built  town  of  Suakin 
lay  like  a  pearl  below  me.  Three  hours 
more  of  camel-riding,  first  down  torrent- 
beds,  bearing  witness  to  the.  fury  of  the 
floods  which  pour  from  these  mountains 
once  or  twice  in  a  year,  and  then  over  a 
hard  pebbly  plain,  patched  and  streaked 
here  and  there  with  sand,  and  covered 
with  rank  grass  and  stunted  mimosa- 
bushes,  brought  us  to  the  shore.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  had  passed  the 
causeway  which  connects  the  island- 
built  town  with  the  mainland.  I  bade 
farewell  to  my  liygeen.  Notwithstanding 
the  inward  maledictions  I  had  bestowed 
upon  him  for  the  jolting  and  bump- 
ing to  which  he  had  subjected  me,  I  felt 
some  regret  at  parting.  Poor  brute ! 
He  had  carried  me  faithfully  through 
the  burning  waste  under  a  July  sun.  I 
tried  to  pat  him  ;  but,  unbending  in  his 
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demeanor,  he  merely  gave  a  savage  growl  \  months    the    army    which    I    expected 

of  resentment.     I  put  it  down  to  liver,  I  shortly  to  rejoin   would  have  ceased  to 

and  in  that  climate  a  short  temper  is  |  exist,   that  the  ground   I  had   trodden 

easily  pardoned.                                           j  would  be  reddened  with  blood,  and  that 

I  little  thought,  as  I  steamed  out  of  !  British  troops  would  be  engaged  in  a 

Suakin,  that   I  was  the  last   European  [  campaign  and  waging  battle  on  the  very 


to  travel  along  the  road  between  Berber 
and  the  Red  Sea,  that  within  a  few  short 


spot   from    which    I    looked    down    on 
Suakin. 


FROM    BARREN    LANDS. 

OUR  lives  have  held  too  many  bounties,  and, 
In  spite  of  fate's  bestowing, 
To-day  we  do  not  hold  within  the  hand 
Aught  that  is  worth  the  showing. 

We  know  that  daily  farther  do  we  stray 
From  gold  that  waits  the  mining, — 

That  still  more  distant  from  our  feet  to-day 
The  mountain-heights  are  shining. 

Too  many  times  we've  drained  love's  sacred  wine,- 

Sad  truth  the  heart  discloses, — 
Too  many  times  your  careless  feet  and  mine 

Have  trodden  down  the  roses. 

'Tis  he  for  whom  love's  cup  but  once  is  filled 

Who  knows  its  utter  sweetness ; 
Who  plucks  a  single  rose  is  longest  thrilled 

With  its  divine  completeness. 

'Tis  oft  the  empty  hand  that  offereth 

The  costliest  sacrifices ; 
'Tis  out  of  some  despised  Nazareth 

The  livinor  li<2:ht  arises. 

Not  for  our  sowing  do  the  fruitful  days 

Scatter  their  bloom  before  us ; 
It  is  not  happy,  careless  lips  that  raise 

The  hallelujah  chorus. 

But,  lo !  the  glad  earth  oft  from  sterile  soil 

Sees  fadeless  flowers  upspringing. 
And  hears  from  smileless  lips,  'mid  want  and  toil, 

The  deathless  anthem  ringing. 

Carlotta  Perry. 
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THREE  PARTS.— II. 


JT  was  three  weeks  later  in  the  season, 
and  the  spring,  which  always  comes 
so  swiftly  in  these  regions,  had  filled  the 
world  with  blossoms,  sunshine,  and  troops 
of  scarlet  "  cardinals,"  papes  doves, 
and  gray-coated  mocking-birds  royal  in 
song,  when  Martinez  and  Johnson  again 
found  themselves  in  New  Orleans.  After 
spending  a  nio;ht  in  the  huge  tomb-like 
"St.  Charles,"  they  went  forth  in  quest 
of  lodgings,  determined  to  live  among 
the  Creoles  entirely.  Of  course  they 
chose  the  French  part  of  the  city  for 
their  purpose,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves wandering  about  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  district  which  lies  beyond 
Esplanade  Street, — a  wide  region,  and 
full  of  interest  to  observant  eyes.  Built 
up  gradually  on  ground  some  part  of 
which,  at  least,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  Spanish  and  French  plantations,  the 
old  mansion-houses  formed  a  nucleus  for 
groups  of  poorer  neighbors  as  the  city 
grew,  and,  the  streets  following  the  lines 
of  the  old  roads  and  ditches,  the  queer, 
one-sided,  high-roofed  houses  of  the 
older  period  tumble  about,  here  in 
crowded  clusters,  there  in  irregular  rows, 
while  great  oaks  which  once  stood  in 
fields,  and  remnants  of  gardens  full  of 
flowers,  confront  one  at  every  turn. 
On  every  side  are  closely  nestled  the 
wide,  low  dwellings  of  the  Creoles,  with 
their  heavy  green  shutters,  the  door 
always  open,  the  little  gate  and  alley  at 
the  side,  and  the  tree  which  peeps  over 
the  wall.  Through  the  front  door  and 
the  neatly-painted  room  into  which  it 
opens,  you  see  the  glass  door  leading 
into  a  yard  and  garden  at  the  back,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  more  trees,  vines, 
and  flowers.  Perhaps  you  will  find  one 
short  street  composed  wholly  of  such 
houses,  with  only  the  inevitable  grocery 
at  the  corner ;  but  turn  down  the  first 
opening,  and  you  will  face  some  dark 
old  homestead,  half  brick,  half  stucco. 


covered  with  mildew  like  the  broken 
wall  around  it,  and  its  roof  pierced  by 
high  dormer  windows  from  which  ghostly 
faces  seem  to  glance  down.  Not  far  off, 
an  equally  old  cabin,  still  strong,  but  fall- 
ing to  decay,  shelters  a  whole  crew  of 
negroes  and  fills  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere with  the  odors  from  its  open  drain. 
In  the  yard  of  the  house  flourishes  a 
wilderness  of  Cape  jasmine,  roses,  honey- 
suckle, and  various  magnolia  species, 
all  in  bloom ;  while  beside  a  stagnant 
pool  a  crape-myrtle,  ready  to  blossom  in 
June,  rears  her  dainty  silver  shaft. 
The  whole  entourage  of  this  region  is 
different  from  that  of  the  more  aristo- 
cratic streets,  such  as  Esplanade,  where 
the  pleasant  houses  and  pretty  gardens 
are  full  of  variety,  while  the. long,  double 
row  of  shady  trees,  the  wide,  well-kept 
road-ways  and  banquettes,  show  careful 
supervision,  and  where  on  any  summer's 
afternoon  every  front-door-step  is  crowd- 
ed with  Creole  girls  and  laughing  chil- 
dren, talking  and  singing,  darting  out  in 
little  groups  on  all-important  errands, 
and  coming  back  with  arms  entwined, 
till  the  whole  broad  street  from  the 
levee  to  Bayou  St.  John  is  one  scene 
of  life  and  enjoyment. 

But,  though  most  of  the  older  houses 
showed  signs  of  decadence,  Martinez 
and  Johnson  every  now  and  then  during 
their  wanderings  came  upon  stately 
dwellings  with  high  French  roofs  built 
on  pillars  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
standing  well  back  from  the  road  in 
luxuriant  gardens,  beneath  the  shade  of 
magnolias,  oaks,  and  orange-trees.  Each 
of  these  buildings  looked  as  though  it 
had  sheltered  generations  of  worthy  sons 
and  daughters  in  its  capacious  bosom, 
and  had  a  peculiar  air  of  dignity  and 
comfort.  These  were,  in  fact,  the  great 
mansion-houses  of  the  region  in  old 
plantation  times,  the  dwellings  of  the 
really  great  families,  and  here  their  de- 
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scendants,  though  shorn  of  their  for- 
mer weaUh,  still  continue  to  make  their 
homes.  These  few  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  picturesque  mildew  and 
decay  amid  bourgeois  gentility  and  thrift 
imparted,  the  young  men  thought,  an 
air  of  dignity  and  refinement  to  the 
whole  district.  They  even  settled  the 
question  where  their  lodging  should  be, 
as  Johnson  vowed  that  he  could  not 
live  fin-  from  a  brick  wall  overgrown  with 
Carolina  jasmine  and  solfaterre  roses,  by 
which  one  of  these  demesnes  was  sur- 
rounded. Luckily,  in  a  side-street  not 
far  off,  the  sign  of  a  small  eating-house 
caught  their  attention.  The  place  was 
very  small,  but  extremely  clean,  shaded 
from  both  flies  and  sun  with  Venetian 
shutters  and  white  curtains  ;  a  couple  of 
small  tables  occupied  the  sanded  floor, 
and  great  bunches  of  fresh  green  leaves 
were  stuck  all  about  in  the  corners  and 
over  the  doors.  The  only  visible  signs 
of  occupation  were  some  loaves  of  fresh- 
looking  bread  and  a  large  piece  of  cheese 
on  a  counter  in  the  rear,  all  covered  with 
clean  mosquito-netting,  and  some  half- 
full  bottles  of  orgeat  and  sii^op  d' ananas 
on  a  shelf  above.  It  was  evidently  a 
dining-place  for  artisans  of  the  better 
class,  or  French  pilots,  perhaps,  for  the 
river  was  only  a  square  or  so  distant, — 
certainly  for  a  respectable  class  of  French 
workmen,  the  box  of  dominos  on  the 
shelf  by  the  bottles  confirming  this  idea. 
After  looking  about  and  noting  these 
details,  Johnson  rapped  vigorously,  the 
sound  appearing  very  loud  in  the  drowsy 
heat  of  the  silent  noonday,  which  was  un- 
broken in  that  suburban  quarter,  the  hum 
of  the  great  city  and  the  occasional  cry 
of  a  child  only  making  the  deep  stillness 
more  weighty.  The  figure  that  answered 
their  summons  was  that  of  a  thick-set 
man  of  about  sixty,  with  the  blunt, 
strong  face  of  a  French  peasant,  refined 
by  more  education  and  intelligence  than 
his  progenitors  had  possessed,  and  bright- 
ened by  a  pair  of  uncommonly  clear 
brown  eyes.  Both  his  hair,  which  was 
close-cropped,  as  with  all  of  his  class,  and 
his  eyebrows,  were  snow-white ;  he  was 
clean-shaven,  and  clad  in  a  dark  blouse, 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  knotted  loosely 
Vol.  VII.  N.  s.— :w 


round  his  throat.  He  looked  over  a  pair 
of  thick-rimmed  silver  spectacles,  and 
carried  in  his  hand  a  small  piece  of 
clock-work,  on  which  he  had  evidently 
been  working.  He  had  an  air  of  homely 
dignity  which  the  young  men  were 
prompt  to  feel  and  to  understand,  and 
waited  in  silence,  after  a  civil  bow,  for 
them  to  speak,  which  Martinez  did  by 
explaining  that  they  were  artists  anxious 
to  sketch  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and, 
consequently,  to  find  lodgings  there. 

While  the  Creole  smiled  and  nodded 
his  comprehension,  a  voluble  French 
voice  in  a  high  key  was  heard  through 
the  farther  door,  accompanied  by  a 
jingling  of  keys,  and  madame  appeared 
on  the  scene.  She  was  her  husband 
over  again  in  neat  short  skirt,  clean 
bodice,  and  white  cap, — ^just  the  same 
cast  of  features,  only  softened  by  the 
absence  of  the  beard  and  by  the  hair 
being  carefully  smoothed  across  the 
broad,  sensible  brow.  She  met  the 
young  men  with  vivacious  explanations, 
and  before  they  had  been  talking  five 
minutes  everything  was  arranged.  She 
showed  them  the  workshop  behind  the 
little  restaurant  where  her  husband  pur- 
sued his  endless  task  of  repairing  the  clock- 
works of  the  neighborhood,  making  "  un 
petit  sou,^^  as  she  said,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  tiiat  would  have  discredit- 
ed the  Bank  of  England.  Madame,  for 
her  part,  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the 
eating-room  business.  She  had  a  trhs- 
hon  clientele^  they  were  informed,  and 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them  :  there 
were  two  Spanish  brothers  who  kept  a 
small  market  near  by,  un  vieux  capitaine, 
— and  so  on,  for  as  long  as  the  young 
men  cared  to  listen.  But  Johnson 
checked  her  to  ask  if  she  knew  where 
they  were  likely  to  find  rooms.  She 
drew  him  to  the  side-door  and  snatched 
a  card  from  a  table,  which  she  put  into 
his  hand,  while  triumphantly  pointing 
down  the  quiet  street  to  a  tall  building 
of  yellow  stucco,  with  several  windows 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes  in  front 
and  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  side  it 
was  open  to  the  garden  which  surround- 
ed it,  and  in  which,  although  the  fence 
was  broken  and  missing  in   places,  the 
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flowers  and  shrubs  showed  a  wonderful 
amount  of  care.  The  stucco  on  the 
house  was  coming  off  in  patches,  show- 
ing the  damp  bricks  beneath  ;  but  the 
three  balconies  which  projected  each 
at  a  different  height  and  angle  were 
profusely  covered  with  climbing  roses, 
whose  delicious  fragrance  and  mass  of  ex- 
quisite coloring  were  a  marvel.  On  each 
side  of  the  formal,  ugly  gate  was  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  some  artistic  hand 
had  so  cleverly  mingled  and  trained 
around  them  both  yellow  and  crimson 
roses  that  a  triumphal  arch  of  solid  gold 
and  quivering  flame  seemed  to  glow  in 
the  sunlight.  A  couple  of  pittosporum 
trees,  so  glossy  as  to  be  almost  black, 
and  two  Egyptian  cypresses,  supplied 
the  contrasting  relief  to  all  this  coloring ; 
and  the  effect,  as  Martinez  said  in  con- 
templating it,  was  absolutely  startling. 

The  small  card  they  had  received 
giving  them  license  to  enter,  they 
rang  the  bell  at  the  gate  and  awaited 
results.  The  last  sound  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  a  step  was  heard  and  a 
woman's  figure  was  seen  approaching 
through  the  garden.  As  she  came  near, 
they  saw  that  she  was  an  extremely 
handsome  quadroon  of  about  forty,  very 
stout,  but  so  graceful,  easy,  and  undu- 
lating in  her  movements  that  she  did 
not  seem  awkward.  Her  face  was  oval, 
with  large  regular  features,  very  large, 
melancholy  black  eyes,  and  a  singu- 
larly sad  expression  about  the  mouth. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  long  loose  white 
gown,  such  as  is  generally  worn  by 
Creole  women  in  warm  weather,  and 
her  splendid  black  hair  was  partially 
covered  with  a  light  Madras  handker- 
chief. They  had  ample  time  to  observe 
all  these  details  as  she  moved  slowly 
toward  them  and  opened  the  gate  with 
a  key  she  had  in  her  hand.  As  they 
passed  through  the  narrow  entrance  into 
the  garden,  she  looked  at  them  inquir- 
ingly, and  Johnson  said, — 

"  We  have  come  to  see  the  rooms, 
madame,  which  are  for  rent." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  answered  in 
a  very  musical  voice,  but  without  smiling, 
"  Je  ne  comjprends  pas  V  Anglais .,  mon- 
sieur.^^ 


He  repeated  his  remark  in  French. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  you  can  see  the 
rooms,  of  course."  And,  without  a  word, 
she  led  them  around  the  house  and  into 
a  sort  of  passage-way  with  Venetian 
blinds  on  one  side  and  a  trellis-work  on 
the  other. 

They  walked  down  this  for  a  few 
steps  ;  she  then  led  them  up  a  short 
flight  of  stairs  and  into  a  good-sized 
room,  prettily  furnished  as  a  single  bed- 
room with  light  wood,  white  chintz,  and 
India  matting. 

Opening  from  this  toward  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  with  one  very  large 
double  window  overlooking  from  a  small 
balcony  the  garden  below,  was  a  very 
pleasant  room,  arranged  as  a  sitting- 
room.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
matting  of  a  better  quality  than  that 
of  the  bedroom  ;  and,  though  the  chairs 
and  tables  were  all  of  the  inevitable 
stiff,  spindle-legged  type  of  old  French 
fashion,  they  had  evidently  seen  better 
days,  being  of  genuine  Paris  workman- 
ship and  still  showing  traces  of  their 
former  gilding  and  carving.  The  seats 
were  still  covered  with  the  original  ma- 
terial, which  had  once  been  a  very  rich 
and  heavy  blue-and-gold  brocade,  but 
was  now  a  shining  nondescript  color- 
less stuff  which  answered  its  purpose  of 
hiding  the  hair  cushion,  and  nothing 
more.  But  the  sofa  was  of  more 
modern  construction,  being  a  broad, 
comfortable  lounge,  covered  with  chintz. 
The  curtains  were  of  spotless  muslin.  A 
couple  of  pretty  photographs  hung  on 
the  walls,  and — wonder  of  wonders  ! — 
in  a  small  chiffonier,  or  book-case,  in 
the  corner,  were  two  rows  of  books. 

"  Look  !"  exclaimed  Johnson,  touch- 
ing his  friend  on  the  shoulder.  "  More 
books  than  we  have  seen  so  far  in  the 
whole  State  of  Louisiana  !" 

Another  bedroom,  at  some  distance, 
but  in  every  respect  like  the  first,  com- 
pleted the  rooms,  and,  after  seeing  them 
all,  the  young  men  asked  their  guide 
her  terms,  mentioning  that  they  had 
been  directed  to  her  by  her  neighbor 
Madame  Bondro,  but  could  furnish 
other  references  if  desired.  The  quad- 
roon, whose  name,  she  told  them,  was 
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Madame  Saloma,  asked  if  they  had  ar- 
ranged to  live  at  the  restaurant,  adding, 
in  her  full,  deep  voice,  that  the  cuisine 
was  excellent  and  the  proprietaires  hon- 
est. They  assured  her  that  they  had 
already  made  arrangements  to  that 
effect  and  would  not  ask  even  a  cup 
of  coffee  from  her.  She  opened  her 
great  black  eyes  in  surprise,  and  said 
gravely,  "  It  is  always  understood,  no 
matter  where  you  sleep  or  what  other 
arrangements  you  may  make,  that  in 
respectable  houses  cafe  noir  is  served 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  first  break 
of  day.  That  is  our  custom,  monsieur. 
You  can  dismiss  the  servant  if  j^ou  do 
not  wish  it."  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  said,  "  Before  I  can  finally  conclude 
our  bargain,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you 
to  excuse  me  for  one  moment."  She 
left  them  with  her  undulating  tread, 
and  they  presently  heard  her  voice  in 
conversation  with  another,  younger, 
clearer,  and  apparently  better  trained. 
Then  she  returned,  and,  in  her  quiet, 
self-contained  way,  said  she  could  take 
them,  but,  for  family  reasons,  could  only 
hold  the  contract  binding  from  week  to 
week. 

The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and 
they  had  turned  to  go,  when  Martinez, 
who  felt  an  intense  curiosity  about  the 
place,  for  which  he  accounted  by  the 
sight  of  the  books,  went  over  to  the 
chiffonier  and  began  to  read  the  titles 
of  those  it  contained.  A  copy  of  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  in  the  dear  old  English 
edition  of  our  childhood,  and  one  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  in  five  volumes,  with 
beautiful  steel  engravings,  formed  the 
principal  portion  of  the  light  litera- 
ture ;  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  in  the 
original,  an  Italian-and-French  diction- 
ary, "  Corinne,"  in  French,  editions  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Racine,  Chateau- 
briand, three  odd  volumes  of  Lamar- 
tine's  miscellaneous  works,  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and 
two  odd  volumes  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
formed  the  greater  part  of  this  extraor- 
dinary collection.  A  few  of  Carlyle's 
essays,  bound  together  in  a  sort  of  pam- 
phlet, a  Bible,  and  a  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymn-book   were  on  the  bottom   shelf, 


together  with  an  old  atlas,  an  arith- 
metic, and  two  or  three  school  histories. 
Martinez  felt  completely  puzzled.  Who 
could  be  the  owner  of  such  an  assem- 
blage of  books  as  this  ?  and  what  a 
curious  character  that  must  be  which 
had  been  nourished  on  such  intellectual 
fare  !  He  could  not  resist  asking  their 
hostess  if  they  were  hers  ;  upon  which 
she  gave  him  one  of  her  slow  smiles  and 
shook  her  head,  as  though  the  idea  were 
absurd. 

Martinez  had  taken  up  one  of  the 
volumes,  and  was  about  to  replace  it, 
in  obedience  to  Johnson's  impatient 
gesture,  when,  in  closing  it,  a  small  ob- 
ject fell  from  between  the  leaves.  He 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  saw  that  it 
was  a  photograph  ;  the  next  instant,  as 
he  held  it  in  his  hand,  and,  in  spite  of 
himself,  looked  eagerly  at  it,  he  gave  an 
exclamation  which  startled  his  friend  and 
made  the  impassive  and  silent  quadroon 
gaze  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  My 
God,  Johnson !"  he  said ;  "  it  is  the 
picture  in  the  woods  !" 

Johnson,  who  had  come  hastily  to  his 
side,  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
little  photograph.  It  was  the  head  of  a 
young  girl,  showing  nothing  of  the  dress 
except  the  handkerchief  fastened  around 
the  slender  throat  with  a  little  knot  of 
rose-buds  tied  with  black  velvet ;  the 
clustering,  curly  hair  was  drawn  back 
and  caught  together,  but  fell  in  masses 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the 
soft,  lovely,  childlike  face  was  a  repro- 
duction of  "  Miss  Toinette's"  picture, 
line  for  line  and  feature  for  feature,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  expression, 
which,  instead  of  her  brilliant  joyous- 
ness,  was  here  serene  and  peaceful,  but 
almost  sad. 

The  young  men  had  only  time  for  a 
glance,  for  Madame  Saloma,  with  a  look 
out  of  her  black  eyes  which  reminded 
them  of  lightning  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
took  the  photograph  from  Martinez  and 
replaced  it  in  the  book,  offering  no 
comment  on  their  evident  recognition, 
but  with  a  certain  expression  about  her 
mouth  which  was  a  decided  warning 
against  the  indulgence  of  idle  curiosity. 

Of  course  the  incident  only   served 
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to  heighten  their  interest  in  their  new 
apartments,  and  they  went  off,  having 
arranged  to  take  possession  the  next 
day  ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  putting 
an  immense  distance  between  themselves 
and  their  acquaintances,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  life  of  the  city.  They  had 
their  business  home,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  ofl&ce  of  a  banker  who  was  a  business 
connection  of  Martinez's  father  and  the 
banking-house  in  Paris.  There  they  re- 
ceived and  wrote  their  letters,  going  to 
the  club  to  which  they  had  been  invited, 
when  they  felt  disposed  for  billiards, 
whist,  or  conversation. 

For  some  time  nothing  occurred  to  add 
to  or  explain  the  mystery  of  the  photo- 
graph. Madame  Saloma  continued  to 
be  apparently  the  only  occupant  of  the 
house,  except  a  jet-black  girl  of  about 
fourteen,  with  the  roundest  face,  bright- 
est eyes,  whitest  teeth,  and  most  deadly 
black  skin  imaginable.  Her  very  lips 
and  nostrils  ^ere  black ;  there  was  not 
a  speck  of  red  color  about  her,  and  even 
the  whites  of  her  eyes  were  almost  in- 
visible when  she  rolled  her  enormous 
black  pupils  about,  so  very  encroaching 
were  the  latter.  This  sable  damsel,  clad 
in  a  short  white  dress  with  low  neck  and 
short  sleeves,  her  feet  and  ankles  bare, 
her  woolly  hair  surmounted  by  a  little 
white  bonnets  cap,  presented  herself 
regularly  at  Martinez's  bedside  with  a 
cup  of  delicious  black  coffee  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  as  near  that 
time  as  possible  reappeared  with  another 
at  Johnson's.  She  ministered  to  them 
in  every  way, — brought  their  baths, 
brushed  their  clothes,  blacked  their 
boots,  and,  to  Johnson's  infinite  con- 
sternation, offered,  with  simple  gravity, 
to  bathe  him.  He  had  at  first  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  her  Gumbo 
French,  but  when  she  had  said,  "  Yole 
moi  haigner  toif  three  or  four  times, 
he  took  the  idea,  and  politely  declined. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  both 
looked  eagerly  for  the  original  of  the 
photograph.  They  were  quite  con- 
vinced, in  spite  of  their  want  of  success, 
that  there  was  such  a  person,  and  they 
strongly  suspected  her  of  being  in  the 
house.     There  were  footsteps  and  voices 


which  were  neither  of  quadroon  nor 
black  origin ;  and  one  especial  part  of 
the  house,  a  little  octagon  corner,  with 
latticed  balcony  and  private  steps  lead- 
ing into  the  garden,  they  felt  sure  con- 
tained some  occupant  whom  they  were 
not  meant  to  see.  They  could  tell  that 
there  was  an  effort  made  by  Madame 
Saloma  to  keep  them  in  the  front  of  the 
house  as  much  as  possible,  though  John- 
son's bedroom  was  quite  far  back  at  the 
side. 

Some  days  after  their  installation, 
they  had  taken  a  long  walk  down  the 
levee,  and  stopped  at  Madame  Bondro's 
on  their  return  for  their  dejeuner  a  la 
fouTchette  somewhat  before  the  usual 
time.  Delightful  little  gusts  of  air  blew 
in  from  the  river,  and  Martinez  suggest- 
ed, as  they  finished  a  cup  of  coffee  such 
as  they  had  never  tasted  out  of  that 
quarter,  that  their  own  parlor  would  be 
cooler.  They  seized  their  hats  and  hur- 
ried through  the  already  heated  street 
to  No.  47.  They  had  already  opened 
the  gate,  and  were,  in  fact,  standing  un- 
der the  arch  of  trees  inside,  when  they 
saw,  not  ten  paces  off,  in  the  shade  of 
the  same  walk,  a  group,  consisting  of 
Madame  Saloma  and  a  tall  man,  who 
stood  with  his  back  to  them,  speaking 
in  a  very  excited  manner.  At  the  very 
moment  in  which  the  young  men  paused, 
unseen  or  unnoticed  by  the  others,  a 
slight  figure  in  white  approached  rap- 
idly, put  Madame  Saloma  aside  with  a 
gesture  of  affectionate  command,  and, 
calmly  facing  the  man,  began,  appar- 
ently, to  question  him.  She  spoke  in  a 
low  tone,  and,  after  a  few  rapid  words, 
turned  away  again,  leaning  on  Madame 
Saloma's  arm,  and  evidently  in  tears. 

The  man  waited  an  instant,  shook  his 
head,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  brushed 
by  the  two  involuntary  witnesses  in  such 
haste  that  only  Martinez  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  and,  dashing  through  the  un- 
latched gate,  disappeared  in  the  direction 
of  the  swamp. 

By  a  common  impulse,  the  two  young 
men  turned  to  follow  him,  but  Martinez 
recovered  himself,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  Come  in  and 
let  us  smoke." 
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They  entered  the  cool,  shady  room, 
and  found  their  two  rocking-chairs 
flanked  by  a  polished  table  on  which 
stood  a  pitcher  of  iced  lemonade,  a  large 
dish  filled  with  juicy  red  strawberries, 
that  perfumed  the  air,  and  a  stand  of 
golden  mespilus,  late  in  the  season  though 
it  was.  Everything  looked  temptingly, 
fragrantly  inviting,  and  they  lit  their 
cigarettes  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  cool 
comfort,  somewhat  marred  by  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  So  far  as  a  cursory  glance  at 
some  distance,  and  principally  from  the 
rear,  could  assure  them  of  the  fact,  this 
girl  whom  they  had  just  seen  was  the 
original  of  the  photograph.  She  was 
certainly  no  kin  to  Madame  Saloma. 
The  heavy,  soft  hair,  deep  black,  but 
not  shiny,  the  skin  as  fine  and  fair  as 
the  leaf  of  a  young  magnolia-bud,  the 
proud  poise  of  the  head  and  carriage  of 
the  prettily  -  turned,  girlish  shoulders, 
were  all  both  the  painting  and  the  photo- 
graph over  again.  But  the  rest  of  the 
features,  and  especially  the  expression, 
they  had  been  unable  to  see.  Several 
times  they  had  thought  of  referring  to 
the  book-case  again  for  information,  but, 
in  the  face  of  their  quadroon  hostess's 
objection,  it  seemed  almost  dishonorable. 

Now,  however,  as  they  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  their  early  interest  in 
old  Stippus  aid  his  story  was  revived, 
Martinez  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a 
burst  ,of  inspiration,  "  Johnson,  what  if 
the  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  his  Miss 
Toinette,  should  be  living,  and  this 
photograph  be  actually  hers  ?  It  would 
not  be  any  more  extraordinary  than  such 
a  likeness  unaccounted  for." 

"  No,"  Johnson  replied  thoughtfully, 
"  it  would  not ;  for  there  are  certain  pe- 
culiarities in  the  two  faces  which  make 
it  almost  impossible  that  the  likeness 
should  be  casual.  There  is  a  square 
look  about  the  jaw,  delicate  as  it  is  and 
perfect  as  the  oval  would  otherwise  be, 
which  comes  from  the  same  curve  in 
both  faces,  as  I  recollect  the  photograph. 
Where  is  it,  by  the  by,  T  wonder  ?  I 
think  I  will  risk  looking  for  it."  He 
rose,  pulled  open  the  eta^tre,  and  began 
to  look  through  the  books,  most  of  them 
even  better  used   and  more  constantly 


read  than  he  had  expected.  The  little 
carte  de  visite  he  was  looking  for  had 
been  removed,  but  there  was  a  pencil- 
sketch  of  the  same  face,  apparently  made 
by  a  girl-artist, — for,  though  quite  ex- 
act, and  an  even  exaggerated  reproduc- 
tion of  the  photograph,  in  dress,  outline, 
etc.,  in  this  the  pretty  mouth  was  curved 
down  with  an  expression  of  ludicrous 
woe,  and  great  tears  were  depicted  as 
rolling  from  the  long,  wide  eyes.  The 
caricature  was  amusing,  and  the  picture 
answered  the  purpose.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  face  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  "  Miss  Toinette." 

The  two  young  men,  much  excited  as 
the  idea  presented  itself  more  and  more 
strongly  to  their  minds  that  old  Stippus's 
story  was  not  yet  ended,  looked  eagerly 
for  names  now,  and  great  was  Martinez's 
pleasure  in  discovering  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
Carlyle's  Miscellanies  a  large  monogram, 
drawn  in  pencil,  of  the  three  letters 
"  M.  R.  v.,"  with  a  very  small  "  de" 
intertwined. 

"  Here  are  the  initials  of  De  Valcou- 
reme,"  said  he ;  "  but  how  can  we  find 
out  positively  about  it  ?  Strange  that 
Madame  Bondro,  who  gossips  on  all 
other  subjects  so  freely,  never  seems  to 
have  anything  to  say  about  this  house  !" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Johnson.  "  I  have 
tried  her  several  times,  but  she  always 
speaks  as  though  Madame  Saloma  were 
the  only  occupant,  and  says  very  little 
about  her." 

"  I  have  it !"  said  Martinez.  "  There 
is  a  man  at  the  club  who  will  probably 
know  the  ftimily, — that  old  Colonel 
Grimas, — and  we  can  learn  from  him 
if  this  man  De  Valcoureme  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  where.  I  will  go  down  and 
dine  there  this  evening  on  purpose  to 
ask  him." 

"  A  good  idea,"  Johnson  said.  "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before 
the  young  men  could  make  any  special 
move  in  the  direction  they  wished,  as 
they  found  the  club  dining-room  over- 
crowded, and  were  compelled  to  take 
seats  where  they  could  find  them  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  fully 
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convinced  that  they  were  very  fortunate 
in  their  little  corner-table  by  the  open 
window  at  old  Bondro's,  where  they  not 
only  partook  of  dishes  which  seemed  the 
very  poetry  of  cooking,  fresh  from  ma- 
dame's  enthusiastic  and  artistic  fingers, 
but  could  feel  the  air  blow  in  from  the 
river  and  smell  the  delicious  garden-per- 
fumes around.  They  had  soon  found 
that  the  little  restaurant  was  a  sort  of 
outlet  in  madame's  soul  for  a  perfect 
genius  for  cooking.  She  adored  her  art 
with  the  most  simple  and  complete  so- 
lemnity, and  would  have  felt  it  dese- 
crated by  a  dish  which  fell  short  of  per- 
fection, and  they  felt  the  difi"erence  now, 
though  the  club  boasted  an  expensive  chef. 
Both  found  the  arrival  of  coffee  and 
cigars  a  relief,  and  went  into  the  smoking- 
room  almost  sure  of  seeing  the  old  Creole 
gentleman  whom  they  sought  ;  and 
there  they  found  him,  sitting  with  his 
glass  of  eau  sucree  near  him  and  the 
evening  paper  in  his  hand ;  but,  alas ! 
the  placid  sounds  which  proceeded  from 
his  fine  Roman  nose  and  heavy  gray 
moustache  spoke  of  a  good  digestion 
and  a  quiet  conscience.  The  old  sol- 
dier, a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  was 
asleep. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience. 
Johnson  picked  up  the  last  "  Punch," 
and  Martinez  addressed  a  gentleman 
near  him,  with  whom  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintance, a  prominent  broker  and  cot- 
ton-dealer. He  was  soon  engaged  in  an 
animated  description  to  Martinez  of  the 
causes  which  regulate  the  New  Orleans 
cotton-market,  and,  as  he  talked  not  only 
loudly  but  well,  several  of  the  other  men 
in  the  room  gathered  around  and  listened, 
until  suddenly  an  active-looking  fellow, 
with  a  bright  face,  bustled  up  and  broke 
into  the  circle  by  exclaiming,  "  Have  you 
heard  the  news,  all  of  you  ? — Monsieur 
Champfort,  you  must  have  heard ?  No?" 
he  continued  rapidly,  speaking  with  a 
strong  French  accent,  but  so  volubly  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  interrupt  him. 
"  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  Gabriel  de 
Valcoureme  killed  Maurice  du  Chatelet 
this  afternoon,  not  three  hours  ago." 
He  paused  here,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
sensation  he  had  caused. 


The  men  all  around  drew  back  and 
looked  at  each  other  as  though  a  bomb 
had  exploded  before  them. 

Martinez  and  Johnson,  almost  ap- 
palled by  the  singular  and  terrible  man- 
ner in  which  their  intended  question 
was  answered,  waited  impatiently  to 
know  more ;  and  old  Colonel  Grimas, 
with  difficulty  rising  from  his  chair, 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  group  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  new-comer's  shoul- 
der. "  What  do  you  say  ?"  he  de- 
manded, in  French,  and  in  his  deep, 
rasping  voice.  "  What  do  you  say, 
mon  fits  ?  When  did  this  happen  ? 
and  how?" 

Amid  breathless  silence  from  all,  the 
young  fellow  related  the  particulars. 
The  two  men  had  met  to  settle  a  gam- 
bling-debt owed  by  Du  Chatelet,  in  a 
cafe  on  a  side -street  near  the  levee. 
They  were  heard  disputing,  but  not 
violently,  and  the  quarrel  seemed  to 
have  been  settled,  when  suddenly,  with- 
out a  word  of  warning,  without  a  sound 
from  either  of  them,  De  Valcoureme 
had  stabbed  the  other  to  the  heart,  with 
so  much  strength  and  skill  that  he  was 
dead  before  he  touched  the  ground.  He 
then  drew  out  the  dagger,  stuck  it  in  its 
sheath,  and  walked  rapidly  away.  Since 
then  he  had  not  been  seen,  though  the 
police  were  after  him  on  every  side. 

"My  God!"  said  Colonel  Grimas, 
after  a  short  pause  of  horror  ;  "  this  is 
dreadful !" 

"  Yes,"  said  a  tall,  determined-looking 
person,  whom  Martinez  did  not  know. 
"  There  is  one  thing  very  certain  :  if  the 
law  does  not  catch  him,  he  will  never  get 
away  from  Armand  du  Chatelet.  He 
and  his  brother  Maurice  were  more  like 
the  same  man  twice  over  than  two  men ; 
and  I  only  wonder  that  Maurice  was 
alone  this  evening  :  they  are  always  to- 
gether." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Martinez,  turning  to 
Colonel  Grimas,  "  is  this  De  Valcoureme 
the  man  who  married,  some  years  ago, 
Madame  Chillingham,  of  the  Denabour 
family  on  the  mother's  side  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Colonel  Grimas. 
"  A  beautiful  creature  she  was ;  not  so 
young  as  her  sisters  when  she  married, 
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but  handsomer  at  five-and-twenty  than 
she  was  at  sixteen.  Did  you  ever  meet 
her?" 

''  No,"  said  Martinez  ;  "  but  I  feel 
great  interest  in  the  family,  and  am 
much  shocked  to  hear  this  news.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  for  any  par- 
ticulars you  can  give  me  about  this  un- 
fortunate man  and  his  career." 

Colonel  Grimas  slowly  lighted  a  cigar- 
ette, laid  his  heavily-veined,  aristocratic- 
looking  old  hand  on  the  younsjer  man's 
shoulder,  and,  thus  supported,  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  an 
alcove  by  the  open  window  and  a  couple 
of  chairs  offered  a  pleasant  refuge  from 
the  crowd. 

As  the  old  man  leaned  back  and  puffed 
his  smoke  out  into  the  night,  he  looked 
up  at  the  sky :  "I  wonder  where  De 
Valcoureme  will  hide  to-night :  he  will 
not  find  the  marshes  and  swamps  pleas- 
ant, after  the  life  he  has  been  leading. 
He  has  been  going  down-hill  very 
fast." 

Martinez  said  nothing,  and  the  Creole 
continued : 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  him. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  a  very  rich, 
eccentric  old  man  on  the  coast,  who  had 
married  late  in  life  and  was  inordinately 
fond  of  this  one  boy.  The  young  fel- 
low grew  up,  I  really  believe,  without 
one  ray  of  principle  or  feeling  of  honor, 
but  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  attrac- 
tive creatures  you  ever  saw,  full  of  life 
mentally  and  physically,  bounding  with 
health,  and  as  gay  and  apparently  as 
good-humored  as  the  best  of  us.  He 
had  wonderful  tact,  too,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  he  learned 
the  value  of  a  good  name  before  he  had 
time  to  lose  his  own,  or,  rather,  before 
he  had  time  to  acquire  a  bad  one,  and 
he  arrived  at  maturity  with  all  his  vices 
fully  grown  and  carefully  hidden."  The 
old  man  paused  to  order  some  soda-water, 
and  then  went  on  :  "  Yes,  that  was  the 
worst  of*  it;  he  was  not  only  a  villain, 
but  a  hypocrite :  only  those  who  had 
close  opportunities  of  observation  knew 
anything  about  him ;  he  could  and  did 
throw  dust  in  every  one's  eyes.  He  was 
80  careful  that  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 


tunity of  deceiving  and  conciliating  any 
one ;  and  I  don't  know  a  more  popular 
man  than  he  was  at  twenty-one." 

"  And  how  did  his  disposition  show 
itself?"  asked  Martinez. 

"  Oh,"  the  other  answered,  "  as  a  man 
grows  older,  if  he  has  the  devil  in  him, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  show  himself  too 
plainly  for  any  mistake.  As  has  been 
often  said,  and  always  with  truth,  you 
may  deceive  many,  but  not  all ;  you 
may  get  the  better  of  most  people,  but 
not  of  the  whole  world ;  and  when  once 
people  do  begin  to  find  you  out,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  they  do  it." 

"How  about  his  marriage?"  asked 
the  other. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Colonel  Grimas,  "  that 
was  a  bad  business :  he  married  Miss 
Chillingham  to  repair  his  own  fortunes 
at  a  time  when  he  had  been  gambling 
heavily,  and  she  accepted  him  to  please 
her  father,  who  was  deceived  in  him  to 
the  last.  She  died  during  the  war,  and 
left  only  one  child.  De  Valcoureme  has 
been  living  about,  since  the  war,  first 
on  one  plantation,  then,  as  that  failed 
him,  on  another,  till,  having  lost  all  his 
landed  property  except  a  house  or  two 
here  in  town,  he  has  been  living  an 
openly  vicious  life,  playing  the  part  of 
bear-leader  to  any  young  man  foolish  or 
wicked  enough  to  let  him  do  so." 

"Was  he  in  the  army?"  Martinez 
inquired. 

*  "  Oh,  yes ;  a  fine  officer,  brave,  and 
popular  till  toward  the  end  ;  then  came 
rumors  of  dishonesty  in  his  regimental 
accounts,  and  even  cheating  at  cards. 
If  the  surrender  had  not  come  when  it 
did,  he  would  have  been  conged  from 
his  brigade  permanently.  As  it  was,  he 
came  out  with  such  a  damaged  reputa- 
tion that  he  never  could  rehabilitate 
himself.  Then,  too,  there  were  strange 
tales  told — and,  what  is  more,  believed — 
about  his  wife  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  treated  her.  She  died  after  follow- 
ing him  to  the  camp  and  nursing  him 
through  a  long  illness." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  little  girl  is 
now,  and  where  she  has  been  living?" 
Martinez  was  amazed  by  his  own  eager 
interest  in  asking  this  question  :  he  had 
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not  believed  himself  capable  of  feeling 
so  much. 

"  Not  exactly,"  returned  the  veteran, 
throwing  away  his  cigarette  and  pre- 
paring to  rise  to  his  stiff  old  legs  ;  "  but 
I  think  she  is  here  in  town  with  some 
of  the  old  servants,  and  I  heard  the  other 
day  that  she  had  been  for  some  years  at 
the  Ursuline  Convent  as  a  boarder." 

Martinez  thanked  him  cordially  for 
his  information,  and  before  leaving  in- 
quired of  some  of  the  younger  men 
what  the  chances  of  escape  for  De 
Valcoureme  might  be.  They  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  said  that  he  had 
practically  none  ;  for,  if  the  authorities 
did  not  find  him,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  Armand  du  Chatelet,  who 
was  a  twin-brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  was,  they  said,  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage,  and,  when  excited, 
ready  to  do  or  dare  anything  sooner  than 
forego  a  purpose. 

"  Then  he  will  kill  De  Valcoureme 
himself?"  he  asked;  "  and,  I  suppose, 
not  in  open  duel,  but  in  some  form  of 
secret  assassination?" 

His  audience  looked  somewhat  as- 
kance at  this  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  denying 
the  fact,  he  would  kill  him  wherever  he 
could  find  him,  they  were  sure  on  that 
point.  Martinez  was  about  starting  for 
home,  when  he  missed  Johnson.  Think- 
ing that  the  latter  would  follow  in  a 
minute,  he  walked  on.  But  they  did 
not  meet  either  then  or  in  the  car, 
and  when  Martinez  stepped  out  of  it 
he  was  still  alone.  He  walked  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  house,  and  was  just  pull- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door,  when  it  was 
violently  pushed  open  from  within,  and 
a  man  came  quickly  out,  walking  with 
so  little  care  as  to  brush  roughly  against 
Martinez  as  he  passed.  At  the  same 
moment  the  latter  heard  a  woman's  voice 
speaking  as  though  in  distress,  saw  a 
light  carried  swiftly  from  the  garden  into 
the  house,  and  by  the  time  he  had  gone 
up  the  steps  leading  to  his  own  parlor 
he  could  hear  distinctly  the  helpless,  pa- 
thetic sobbing  of  a  young  girl,  and  the 
deep,  bell-like  tones  of  Madame  Saloma. 
The  sounds  appeared  to   come  from  a 


room  lower  down  on  the  left.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  then,  draw- 
ing back  a  Venetian  door  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  which  gave  him  a  full  view 
through  a  side- window  into  the  room,  he 
looked  long  and  eagerly.  The  room  was 
small  and  simply  furnished, — as  he  al- 
ready knew,  for  he  had  been  in  it 
several  times,  it  being  only  Madame 
Saloma's  own  little  stronghold,  where 
she  kept  her  household  accounts  and 
her  gardening-implements.  Now  it  was 
lighted  by  one  lamp,  and,  sitting  on  the 
little  sofa,  in  full  view,  was  the  original 
of  the  picture, — the  young  girl  he  had 
already  seen.  She  had  raised  her  head 
to  speak  to  her  companion,  who  was 
standing  behind  her,  smoothing  her  soft 
locks  with  her  hand  and  leaning  over 
her  with  a  passionate  longing,  which 
every  gesture  expressed,  to  aid  and 
comfort  her.  As  the  girl's  upturned 
face  and  throat,  thrown  out  and  rounded 
by  her  attitude  and  the  light,  met  Mar- 
tinez's gaze,  his  admiration  even  was  not 
strong  enough  to  turn  aside  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  sympathy  and  his  anxiety  to 
know  if  she  were  indeed  De  Valcou- 
reme's  daughter.  Her  agitation,  the  cir- 
cumstances, all  made  him  think  so  ;  but 
if  she  were  not !  However,  he  must 
know,  and  he  could  not  listen  longer  at 
the  window.  He  went  swiftly  in  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  a  hasty 
movement  within,  and  then  the  door  was 
slowly  opened  by  Madame  Saloma,  who 
looked  more  than  usually  stern,  though 
her  eyes  were  red  and  her  hands  trem- 
bling. Martinez  made  her  a  low  bow, 
and  said  hastily, — 

"  Madame,  pardon  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  have  been  with  you  several  days 
now, — long  enough,  I  hope,  for  you  to 
see  that  I  am  an  honest  man.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  if  the  young  lady 
within  is  not  Mademoiselle  De  Valcou- 
reme, whose  mother  was  Miss  Toinette 
Chillingham,  a  daughter  of  Madame 
Denabour?" 

Madame  Saloma  opened  the  door  a 
little  more  as  he  spoke,  but  a  cry  half 
of  horror,  half  of  eagerness,  burst  from 
within,  and  the  young  girl  came  flying 
toward  him,  her  hands  clasped,  her  face 
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eloquent  with  a  thousand  emotions  which 
choked  her  for  a  moment.  Then,  with 
a  resohition  and  calmness  which  aston- 
ished him,  she  said,  in  English,  "  There 
can  be  only  one  motive  for  asking  for 
information  at  this  hour  about  any  of 
my  family,  and  that  must  be  hurtful  to 
my  father,  who  is  not  here.  I  will  an- 
swer nothing! — nothing T^  she  repeated 
vehemently.  Then,  as  it  flashed  over 
her  that  she  was  in  fact  committing  her- 
self by  her  agitated  denial,  she  drew 
back,  and  looked  from  Martinez  to  the 
quadroon  with  the  half-abashed,  puzzled 
expression  of  a  child  who  has  made 
some  mistake  which  it  does  not  know 
how  to  correct.  Martinez  seized  the 
opportunity,  and,  taking  her  hand,  led 
her  to  the  sofa,  where  he  begged  her  to 
sit  down  for  a  few  moments  while  he 
took  the  liberty  of  explaining  something 
which  concerned  her  father.  The  girl 
complied,  her  large  eyes  fixed  stead- 
fastly on  his,  her  whole  face,  even  her 
lips,  of  the  most  pallid  white,  but  with 
no  other  sign  of  emotion,  and  Madame 
Saloraa  stood  by  her  as  before,  but  now 
watching  the  young  man  with  an  ex- 
pression almost  of  menace  in  her  stern, 
dark  features.  He  addressed  himself 
wholly  to  the  young  girl,  and,  as  quickly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  told  her  every- 
thing that  had  happened,^-how  he  and 
Johnson  had  fallen  in  with  old  Stippus, 
the  picture  he  possessed,  the  photograph 
which  excited  their  attention,  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  they  had  reached  that 
the  originals  must  be  related,  then  their 
glimpse  of  her,  and  their  visit  to  the  club 
on  purpose  to  hear  something  of  her 
father.  He  told  her  how  quickly  he  had 
heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  the 
daughter  of  De  Valcoureme  must  be  the 
young  girl  under  whose  roof  he  was 
living,  and  then  he  paused.  Up  to  this 
moment  it  had  been  a  pretty  study  to 
watch  the  girl's  face  as,  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  this  strange  story,  she  for  a 
while  lost  her  sense  of  calamity,  and, 
while  a  faint  tinge  of  color  stole  into  her 
cheek,  an  irrepressible  touch  of  girlish 
curiosity  and  interest  crept  into  her 
features,  which  did  not  again  stiffen  into 
such  a  rigid  calmness  as  before ;  though 


when  he  paused  now  she  started  and 
seemed  to  rouse  herself  to  a  sense  of 
the  situation  with  an  effort.  "  Then 
you  heard,"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  down  for  the  first  time, 
"  you  heard  that  my  poor  father — " 
she  seemed  to  choke  for  a  moment,  but 
pressed  her  hands  tightly  together  in 
her  lap,  and  would  have  gone  ^n,  had 
not  Martinez  stopped  her. 

"  Wait,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  :  "  I 
have  not  yet  told  you  my  motive,  my 
justification  in  forcing  myself  upon  you." 
As  he  said  this,  Saloma,  who  had  never 
relaxed  in  her  look  of  watchfulness,  and 
whose  face  showed  signs  of  great  suffer- 
ing, came  swiftly  round  from  the  head 
of  the  sofa  and  knelt  at  her  young 
mistress's  side,  with  a  low  exclamation 
of  such  eagerness  that  the  young  man 
was  startled  ;  she  did  not  say  anything, 
however,  only  gazed  at  him  with  a  sort 
of  devouring  intentness,  while  she  took 
one  of  the  girl's  hands  in  her  own  and 
clasped  it  tenderly.  He  continued  : 
"  But,  though  I  dare  not  so  far  presume 
as  to  call  myself  your  friend  yet  a  while, 
I  hope  you  .will  believe  that  my  com- 
panion and  myself  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  you  ;  we  both  feel 
the  keenest  desire  for  your  welfare  and 
happiness,  and  you  must  not  reject  our 
assistance.  I  heard,  of  course,  all  about 
your  father,  and  I  think  I  also  heard 
enough  to  be  sure  that  you  have  not 
many  friends  here :  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  if  you  could  communicate  with 
your  father  and  get  him  to  consent,  he 
might  find  shelter  with  the  old  man — " 
as  he  said  these  words,  Madame  Saloma 
sprang  to  her  feet,  her  whole  counte- 
nance one  glow  of  delight,  and,  with 
trembling  fingers,  began  to  unlock  a 
desk  which  stood  near^ — "  until  he  can 
get  off  to  some  other  country,  where  he 
might  be  safe." 

"  He  will  never  be  sa/e,"  the  girl 
answered  sadly ;  '•  but  it  is  the  only 
chance, — the  only  hope.  Saloma  was 
going  to  him  to  propose  another  plan 
to-night,  but  it  was  a  forlorn  hope.  But 
how  shall  we  find  our  way  to  this  old 
man's  ?  and  how  shall  we  get  my  father 
safely  away  from  the  Du  Chatelets,  who 
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have  spies  already  placed  everywhere? 
This  house  is  watched,"  she  continued, 
rising ;  "  but  Salonia  can  elude  any  of 
them,  only — " 

"  Where  is  your  father,  mademoi- 
selle?" Martinez  inquired. 

As  the  girl  turned  from  the  desk 
where  she  now  stood  by  the  quadroon, 
the  young  man  saw  the  latter  place  her 
hand  on  her  arm  in  warning.  He  felt 
the  hot  blood  flush  all  over  his  brow 
and  cheek,  but  had  not  time  to  turn 
away  before  Kenee  de  Yalcoureme, 
drawing  back  as  proudly  as  though  the 
warning  had  been  against  herself,  an- 
swered, "  He  is  in  an  old,  half-ruined 
graveyard,  monsieur,  in  the  rear  of  the 
city."  She  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice, 
and  came  close  to  him.  "  But  Saloma 
can  get  to  him  with  food  and  back 
again  without  danger.  She  can  do  ani/- 
thing  in  that  way."  As  she  finished, 
she  stood  looking  gravely  at  him,  and 
he  noticed  how  firm  and  clear,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  was  the  moulding  of  the 
mouth  and  cheek  and  chin.  The  square 
forehead,  with  straight  brows  as  black 
as  the  long  eyelashes,  was  full  of  thought, 
and  the  shape  of  the  small  head  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  words.  She  broke 
the  silence  in  a  moment,  saying,  ''  But 
why  should  I  let  you  put  yourself  in  so 
much  danger  and  trouble  for  us  ?  You 
say  you  feel  kindly,  and  I  believe  it ; 
but,  now  that  you  have  told  me  of  this 
place  of  refuge  and  given  us  the  clue, 
you  must  let  us  go  on  alone ;  you  must 
not  think  of  risking  your  safety — " 

'■  Mademoiselle  Benee  !"  and  Saloma 
stood  by  them,  her  eyes  flashing  under 
the  shawl  with  which  she  had  covered 
her  head,  and  almost  hissing  out  her 
words  as  she  spoke  in  French,  "you 
will  refuse  help  for  Monsieur  Gabie ! 
you  tell  this  stranger  not  to  trouble  him- 
self, when  it  is  your  father  who  is  in 
such  danger!  Ah  !"  with  a  long-drawn 
ejaculation  almost  like  a  groan,  "  si 
J  avals  une  centaine  de  ces  coquins  Id,  je 
men  servirais pour  le  sauver !^^ 

"  You  hear  what  she  says,"  cried 
Martinez,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  as 
he  caught  Benee's  hand  again.  "  She 
is  perfectly  right :  you  are  not  free  to  | 


refuse  the  only  help  which  can  do  your 
father  any  good.  Let  the  question  be 
considered  as  settled.  You  are  to  ac- 
cept such  assistance  as  we  can  give, 
as  freely  as  it  is  off"ered.  And  now  for 
our  plans.  You  say  that  Madame  Sa- 
loma can  find  her  way  safely  to  this 
cemetery.  Is  there  no  danger  of  treach- 
ery from  the  man  who  brought  you  the 
news?" 

The  quadroon,  who  was  impatiently 
collecting  various  effects  from  different 
parts  of  the  room,  answered  hurriedly, 
"  It  was  my  son,  monsieur,  who  brought 
us  word.  Now,  what  am  I  to  tell  Mon- 
sieur Gabie?" 

Martinez,  who  had  already  matured  a 
plan  in  his  mind,  now  proposed  it  to 
her  in  a  few  words,  having  first  received 
a  positive  assurance  from  her  that  De 
Valcoureme's  hiding-place  was  still  un- 
discovered. 

Both  women  agreed  to  the  idea  as  the 
only  one  which  offered  any  chance  of 
success,  and  Saloma  hurried  off"  to  secure 
the  necessary  articles  for  the  disguise 
which  they  contemplated,  leaving  Benee 
and  Martinez  still  discussing  the  de- 
tails. 

"  Do  you  think  your  father  will  agree 
to  put  on  a  woman's  dress?"  asked  the 
latter. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  girl, 
who  was  still  standing  by  the  table, 
"  but  if  any  one  can  make  him  do  so  it 
is  Saloma :  she  can  manage  him  better 
than  any  one."  This  was  said  very  sim- 
ply, and  with  no  idea  of  uttering  any 
complaint  against  him. 

"  She  is  an  old  slave,  I  suppose," 
Martinez  said ;  "a  foster-sister,  per- 
haps?" 

"  She  is  his  sister,"  Benee  answered 
quietly,  —  "that  is,  his  half-sister,  of 
course ;  but  she  has  always  been  de- 
voted to  him  from  the  time  they  were 
babies  and  nursed  together  by  her 
mother." 

"  And  have  you  lived  lone:  with  her  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  some  sudden  memory  lighting  her 
face,  "  I  was  so  happy !  for  so  many 
years  I  lived  on  the  plantation,  such  a 
quiet,  quiet  place,  miles  away  from  any 
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one,  and  my  adopted  mother,  my  second 
mother,  lived  with  me.  She  was  too 
good;  we  were  too  happy  together."  She 
checked  herself  with  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
and  went  on  :  "  She  died  two  years  ago, 
and  I  came  to  live  with  Saloma.  This 
is  papa's  house,  but  I  think  it  is  all 
mortgaged,  and  Saloma  has  been  so  kind 
and  devoted  to  me.  She  takes  boarders, 
that  I  may  have  everything  nice ;  she 
will  not  let  her  own  children  come  here, 
because  it  is  not  convenahle.  She  has 
just  one  idea,  and  that  is  for  papa  and 
me."  As  she  spoke,  Saloma  returned, 
so  disguised  that  no  one  could  have 
known  her,  and  carrying  on  her  head  a 
bundle,  apparently  of  clothing. 

"  But  how  will  she  get  out  of  the  house, 
if  it  is  watched,  without  being  seen  and 
recognized  later  ?  " 

Madame  Saloma  smiled  grimly,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  that  is  the  easy  part  to  do :  I 
have  a  private  way  of  slipping  out  of 
the  house  and  garden.  And  now  I  am 
going."  She  turned  at  this  toward  Ke- 
nee,  and,  seizing  her  hand,  kissed  it, 
murmuring  advice  and  encouragement 
together,  and  was  gone.  Martinez  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door ;  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  glad  not  to  know  the  private  way. 
When  he  re-entered  the  little  room, 
Renee  was  sitting  by  the  table  with  a 
desk  before  her,  trying  to  return  to  their 
places  a  number  of  receipts  and  bills 
which  had  fallen  out  in  the  hurried 
search  they  had  made  for  money.  She 
looked  up  as  he  came  in,  and  he  saw 
that  she  had  lost  her  excessive  pallor, 
though  she  still  had  an  anxious,  strained 
expression. 

•'  Pardon  me,"  he  began,  "  I  know 
that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  the  question, 
but  you  must  see  how  natural  it  is  that 
I  should  take  an  interest  now  especially, 
even  if  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  like 
yourself  living  so  entirely  alone,  with 
only  Madame  Saloma's  ineffectual  pro- 
tection, had  not  already  roused  my  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity ;  but,  putting  all 
apologies  on  one  side,  I  beg  of  you  to 
tell  me  what  your  own  plans  will  now 
be,  and  if  there  is  any  definite  future 
before   you.      Treat    me    as   though     I 


were  a  relative,  and,  trust  me,  I  will  not 
betray  your  confidence." 

Ren6e  looked  at  him  throughout  this 
speech  with  the  same  calm  look  of  de- 
liberation he  had  noticed  in  her  before  ; 
but  the  instant  he  paused  she  answered, 
"  Indeed,  monsieur,  I  do  trust  you  sin- 
cerely. I  had  even  thought  already 
that,  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  would  ask 
your  advice  about  myself."  She  hesi- 
tated, her  color  came  swiftly,  and,  as 
she  went  on,  her  voice  trembled:  "  The 
fact  is,  I  have  no  friends  here  at  all,  and 
only  one  or  two  in  the  world.  After  the 
war  papa  took  me  to  a  small  place  he 
has  up  the  river,  which  lies  in  a  very 
wild,  remote  region,  and  where  he  only 
intended  to  keep  me  for  a  little  while 
till  everything  was  settled  again.  But, 
as  it  happened,  I  became  very  ill ;  I 
was  only  a  little  thing,  three  or  four 
years  old,  and,  having  no  mother  or  any 
one  to  care  for  me,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  died,  when  a  lady  who  was  travel- 
ling through  the  country,  trying  to  get 
to  Yicksburg  and  thence  North,  stopped 
at  the  door  of  our  house.  Papa  was 
there,  and  one  or  two  old  negroes,  be- 
sides a  nurse  he  had  brought .  with  me, 
and  a  boy  who  waited  on  him,  both 
strangers  to  us.  The  nurse,  it  seems,  a 
very  ignorant  woman,  thought  the  fever 
which  had  that  day  declared  itself  in  me 
might  be  catching,  and  would  not  go 
near  me ;  and  papa,  though  he  tried  to 
soothe  me,  was  not  used  to  nursing  sick 
babies,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  house 
was  very  old,  had  not  been  lived  in 
for  years,  and  had  no  comforts  or  con- 
veniences, not  even  a  stove  or  range  for 
cooking,  and,  altogether,  papa  was  al- 
most frantic,  and  had  made  up  his  mind, 
ill  as  I  was,  to  carry  me  to  some  more 
civilized  place,  when,  as  I  said,  this  lady 
drove  up,  in  a  cart  drawn  by  mules. 
Even  now  it  seems  to  me — though  of 
course  that  is  impossible — that  I  can  feel 
the  comfort  of  her  arms  that  night." 
The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which 
she  made  no  attempt  to  hide,  saying,  as 
she  wiped  them  away,  ''  I  cannot  help 
being  foolish  to-night,  for  I  have  been 
so  much  shaken  that  I  am  not  my  own 
mistress.     Well,  not  to  make  too  long  a 
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story,  the  lady  stayed  that  night  and  the 
next  day  because  she  was  unable  to 
get  transportation ;  but  after  that  she 
stayed  to  nurse  the  poor  little  wretched 
creature  who  cried  if  she  left  her  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  stayed  until  I  was 
strong  enough  to  run  about ;  and  the  end 
of  the  matter  was  that  she  never  left 
me  until  she  died,  two  years  ago." 

Martinez  was  silent,  and,  after  a  min- 
ute, Renee  continued : 

"  She  was  an  Englishwoman,  who 
had  been  teaching  in  an  English  mer- 
chant's family  in  Cuba,  but  found  that 
the  climate  did  not  suit  her,  while  she 
was  not  strong  enough  to  live  quite  out 
of  the  South.  She  was  well  connected, 
and  had  many  excellent  friends :  so  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  she  wished  to 
try  one  of  the  cities  in  the  Southern 
States  she  had  several  oflFers,  and  ac- 
cepted one  in  a  family  from  Charleston. 
She  lived  with  them  a  couple  of  years 
before  the  war,  and  for  two  years  after 
it  began,  and  then  the  girls  married, 
and  she  went  to  see  some  old  friends  in 
Georgia,  and  when  Sherman  drove  them 
away  she  went  with  them.  It  would 
take  a  long  time  to  tell  how  they  wan- 
dered about  and  she  shared  their  priva- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  when  the  son  to 
whom  she  would  have  been  married 
shortly  was  killed  in  battle,  and  another 
died  of  fever,  she  took  the  old  mother 
and  the  one  girl  left  back  to  their  ruined 
home,  and  quietly  waited  to  see  them 
die  too.  She  took  all  her  relics  then, 
and  started,  as  she  often  told  me  after- 
ward, like  some  hunted  creature,  for 
her  own  people  and  her  own  land.  She 
never  saw  either  again.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  best  for  her  or  not,  but 
it  was  best  for  me  that  she  found  me 
when  her  heart  was  full  of  such  aching 
wounds ;  for  she  took  me,  or  I  found 
my  way,  into  its  core,  and  I  never  felt 
another  want  or  knew  another  sorrow 
while  she  lived." 

"  That  accounts,  then,"  Martinez  ex- 


claimed, "  for  your  books,  and  for  your 
pure  English  which  has  surprised  me  this 
evening." 

Renee,  without  seeming  to  notice  his 
remark,  said,  as  though  following  her 
own  thoughts,  "  But  I  must  not  forget 
one  thing.  All  these  years,  when  my 
dear  aunt  Bertha  was  everything  to  me, 
my  father  was  kind  to  me  too :  he  was 
much  away,  but  always  came  at  regular 
times  to  see  me,  and  never  denied  me 
anything." 

"  But  he  left  you  in  that  far-off,  lonely 
spot,  where  you  saw  no  one,  and  were 
always  secluded  from  a  girl's  natural 
life."  Martinez  would  have  said  more, 
without  stopping  to  think  that  it  was 
indeed  the  father  whom  he  was  criti- 
cising to  the  daughter,  when  she  in- 
terrupted him,  quietly,  but  with  a  look 
of  reserve  : 

"  It  was  my  own  desire  to  stay  at 
Cypress  Hill.  My  adopted  aunt  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  country ;  and 
you  must  not  suppose  that  it  remained 
the  desolate-looking  place  I  have  de- 
scribed :  she  soon  made  it  a  paradise  of 
flowers,  and  no  home  could  have  been 
more  beautiful  or  well  ordered.  But  it 
is  late  ;  and  to  carry  out  your  kind,  your 
generous  plan,  you  will  want  not  only 
time  but  strength  :  you  must  sleep  for  a 
few  hours  till  Saloma  returns  and  we 
know  where  to  begin — "  She  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  noise  at  the  gate  and  a 
hasty  step  ascending  the  outer  stairs, 
which  Martinez  knew  to  be  John- 
son's. 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  with  the  greatest  re- 
lief, "  here  is  Johnson,  now.  I  will  go 
to  him  and  explain.  Au  revoir,  made- 
moiselle." 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  put  Johnson 
in  full  possession  of  everything  that  had 
happened,  and  he  entered  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  into  the  plan  proposed 
for  securing  De  Valcoureme's  safety. 
Annie  Porter. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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REMARKS    AND   REMINISCENCES   OF   A   SEXAGENARIAN. 
TWO    PAPERS.— I. 


THERE  are  some  things  about  which 
a  man  of  sixty  or  upward  may 
speak  in  praise  of  the  past  without  in- 
curring the  scorn  of  that  generation 
which  considers  itself  as  holding  the 
monopoly  of  the  present.  No  one  will 
contradict  his  assertion  that  better  poetry 
was  written  half  a  century  ago  than  is 
now  produced  ;  and  his  claim  that  the 
moral  tone  of  society  was  then  purer 
and  its  practice  more  rigid  than  is  the 
case  in  these  later  times  will  meet  with 
a  ready  and  cheerful  assent.  Poetry  is 
a  possession  for  all  time, — part  of  the 
accumulations  which  are  as  much  the 
property  of  the  ages  that  inherit  as  of 
those  that  have  amassed  them.  Strict- 
ness of  life  and  manners,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  held  to  belons;  of  rio;ht  to  rude 
and  primitive  times,  and  any  loss  in  this 
respect  is  more  than  made  good  by  the 
advantages  of  that  general  enlighten- 
ment which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  al- 
ways begins  with  our  own  dawn  and 
dwindles  with  our  decline.  But  when 
the  laudator  temporis  acti  mounts  what 
is  usually  his  tallest  hobby,  and  dis- 
courses with  prosy  enthusiasm  on  the 
glories  of  the  stage  in  what  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  its  palmy  days, 
while  lamenting  the  degeneracy  that  has 
since  befallen  it,  and  answering  any  com- 
mendation of  some  performance  by  a 
living  actor  with  "  Ah,  if  you  had  seen 
So-and-so  in  that  part !"  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  listen  with  patience  or 
with  any  other  feelings  than  resentment 
and  contempt.  There  is  no  means  of 
confuting  him,  and  his  consequent  as- 
surance and  self-complacency  are  an 
additional  source  of  irritation.  But  if 
his  notions  cannot  be  disproved  they  can 
be  treated  as  illusions,  the  product  origi- 
nally of  an  uncritical  fervor,  magnified 
by  the  mirage  of  retrospection.  That 
there  is  much   truth  in  this  view  cannot 


be  denied.  All,  indeed,  that  can  be 
urged  in  reply  is  that,  when  two  things 
are  to  be  compared,  a  person  who  has 
seen  both  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
least  competent  to  pronounce  on  their 
respective  merits. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  these 
papers  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  stars  that  now  glitter  in  the  theatri- 
cal firmament  and  those  that  have  faded 
from  it  leaving  no  visible  trail.  Any 
mention  I  may  make  of  the  former  will 
be  incidental  merely  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. My  interest  in  the  theatre  has 
not  been  of  that  kind  which  finds  in  its 
mimic  presentations  a  stronger  fascination 
than  in  that  drama  of  history  and  actual 
life  in  which  we  are  all  performers  as  well 
as  spectators.  It  has  been  the  interest 
less  of  a  lover  and  student  of  the  stage 
than  of  a  lover — not  too  solicitous  to 
keep  "  on  this  side  idolatry" — and,  in  a 
very  humble  way,  a  student  of  Shake- 
speare. No  one  whose  mental  world  is 
largely  peopled  with  the  beings  of 
Shakespeare's  creation  can  be  indifferent 
to  that  art  which  aims  to  embody  them 
in  visible  forms.  They  were  conceived 
with  the  single  purpose  of  being  thus 
brought  to  our  knowledge  and  appre- 
hension, and  it  is  only  by  a  divine  ac- 
cident, so  to  speak,  that  their  vitality 
remains  unimpaired  when  through  a 
different  channel  they  enter  and  take 
possession  of  our  imagination.  Shake- 
speare's Plays — an  odd  word,  it  might 
seem,  by  which  to  designate  the  greatest 
productions  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
applicable,  perhaps,  in  more  senses  than 
one — have  a  twofold  supremacy.  They 
are  transcendent  as  literature,  and  they 
are  matchless  as  subjects  of  scenic  rep- 
resentation. If  they  had  never  been 
produced  upon  the  stage,  the  art  of 
acting,  or  at  least  that  of  tragic  acting, 
could  hardly  have  flourished  among  the 
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people  of  our  race.  If  they  had  never 
been  printed  and  published,  the  con- 
stant performance  of  them  would  have 
been  an  indispensable  means  of  main- 
taining our  intellectual  life. 

In  speaking  of  these  plays  as  superior 
to  all  others  in  fitness  for  representation, 
I  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  they  make 
demands  upon  the  art  to  which  its  capa- 
bilities and  resources  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  company  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais  may  present  a  modern  comedy 
with  what  seems  absolute  perfection  in 
all  the  details.  A  grand  spectacular 
drama  may  be  so  put  upon  the  stage  as 
to  amaze  and  enrapture  the  children  of 
all  ages  who  go  to  see  it.  But  what 
company  ever  played  any  tragedy  or 
comedy  of  Shakespeare's  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
intelligent  audience  ?  What  scenery  or 
mechanical  contrivances  can  realize  our 
conception  of  the  storm  in  which  Lear 
wanders  over  the  heath,  or  project  in 
mid-air  the  Ariel  that  floats  before  our 
mental  vision  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of 
attempts  to  beguile  the  spectators  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  looking  at  real- 
ity or  an  exact  reproduction  of  reality. 
Efi'ects  of  this  kind  belong  only  to  jug- 
glery, to  spiritualistic  seances^  to  the 
wide  province  of  mendacity  in  general. 
They  do  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  art 
or  subserve  its  purposes.  They  are  as 
little  the  aim  of  dramatic  art  as  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  Were  they  at- 
tainable, they  would  be  destructive  of 
the  interest  and  pleasure  which  art  seeks 
to  inspire.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
conceptions  of  the  artist  are  lofty  or 
profound,  beautiful  or  grand,  will  the 
media  through  which  he  seeks  to  reveal 
them  be  insufficient  for  their  realization. 
For  a  Madame  Tussaud,  beeswax  and 
glass  and  hair  or  wool  were  all  that  were 
needed  to  enable  her  to  produce  "  life- 
like" representations  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  day ;  but  to  a  Pheidias  ivory  and 
gold  and  gems  must  have  seemed  but 
poor  substitutes  for  some  material  that 
might  be  made  to  palpitate  with  life  and 
to  glow  with  majesty  and  grace.  Such  a 
material  the  dramatist  may  in  a  sense  be 
said  to  possess.     But  he  cannot  mould 


and  fix  it  at  his  will :  he  is  forced  to 
depend  on  a  secondary  inspiration,  on 
the  power  of  others  to  vivify  his  crea- 
tions afresh,  on  a  process  of  transmigra- 
tion, a  succession  of  new  births  indefi- 
nitely repeated.  In  other  words,  the 
actor  is  not  a  mere  puppet,  but  himself 
an  artist :  the  characters  which  have 
been  dramatically  conceived  become  with 
him  subjects  of  histrionic  conception. 
Shakespeare,  assuredly,  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  artistic  relations,  the 
mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  ser- 
vice, of  dramatist  and  actor.  These  were 
the  conditions  by  which  he  shaped  his 
work ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  them  to 
act  as  clogs  upon  his  inspiration.  He 
was  himself  actor  and  manager,  as  well 
as  dramatist,  but  he  was  not  a  play- 
wright. He  did  not  invent  characters 
to  suit  the  capabilities  of  particular  per- 
formers :  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  im- 
agination, and  left  it  to  the  players  to 
exercise  a  corresponding  faculty  in  such 
degree  as  they  possessed  it.  If  actors, 
like  panting  Time,  toil  after  him  in  vain, 
this  is  not  because  his  art  overleaps  the 
proper  bounds,  but  because  their  art 
falls  short.  It  is  his  supreme  excellence 
that  compels  them  to  the  ceaseless  effort. 
His  plays  beyond  all  others  are  impreg- 
nate with  the  vis  dramatica,  which  per- 
vades and  controls  the  other  elements, 
— poetry,  philosophy,  passion, — fusing 
them  into  a  concrete  of  action,  a  subli- 
mate representation  of  life.  Hence  the 
unrivalled  opportunities  they  afford  for 
consummate  acting.  Hence  their  im- 
perative claim  to  be  represented.  No 
feebleness  of  talent,  no  poverty  of  re- 
sources, can  keep  them  from  the  stage. 
They  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  spectators, 
which,  roused  and  stimulated,  takes  part 
in  the  performance  and  subordinates  the 
actual  to  an  ideal  representation. 

The  histrionic  faculty,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  actor's  art,  is  more  com- 
monly and  more  obviously  displayed  in 
comic  than  in  tragic  acting.  The  comic 
actor  reproduces  those  aspects  of  life  and 
character  which  provoke  direct  imitation. 
He  copies  the  manners  and  traits,  if  not 
of  actual  persons,  of  ordinary  and  familiar 
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types.  Even  in  comedy  that  rises  to  a 
higher  plane  and  involves  the  power  of 
ideal  conception,  the  deep  emotions  and 
lofty  imaginings  of  our  nature  are  not 
called  into  play.  Tragedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  deals  principally  with  characters 
of  an  heroic  strain,  and  that  at  a  crisis 
resembling  a  revolution  in  a  state.  They 
are  subjected  to  extraordinary  tests ; 
they  throw  off  the  restraints  of  regu- 
lated life,  and  reveal  the  abysmal  depths 
and  possible  aberrations  of  their  nature. 
To  represent  such  a  character  worthily, 
the  actor  must  possess,  in  addition  to  a 
special  aptitude  for  his  art,  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  grasping  the  grandest 
conceptions,  a  sensibility  equal  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  strongest  and  most  varied 
passions,  and  the  physical  endowments 
— how  many  and  great  they  are  need 
not  be  said — suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  part.  One  cannot  wonder  that 
this  combination  should  be  rare :  the 
doubt  must  be  whether  in  its  entirety  it 
has  ever  existed. 

All  the  evidence  possible  in  such  a 
matter  goes  to  prove  that  Garrick  was 
the  greatest  actor  ever  seen  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  or  perhaps  on  any  stage.  In 
him  the  histrionic  faculty  was  so  abun- 
dant and  so  predominant  that  we  think 
of  him  as  of  a  nature  in  a  constant  con- 
dition of  mobility,  passing  from  one  im- 
personation to  another,  and  having  no 
status  of  its  own.  Equally  at  home  in 
comedy  and  tragedy,  in  scenes  of  the 
lightest  gayety  and  those  of  the  storm- 
iest passion,  the  truest  yet  most  delicate 
of  mimics,  with  features,  person,  and 
voice  all  equally  flexible  and  expressive, 
always  acting,  yet  always  natural,  he,  if 
any  one,  was  born  for  his  art,  and  he 
reached  its  highest  achievements  with  no 
apparent  effort.  We  hear  nothing  in  his 
case  of  the  study,  the  long  training,  the 
gradual  development,  commonly  associ- 
ated with  any  artistic  career.  Stepping 
from  a  wine-merchant's  counting-room 
to  the  boards,  and  playing  successively, 
with  scarcely  a  single  failure,  the  widest 
range  of  characters  ever  attempted  by 
an  actor,  he  extinguished  all  rivalry, 
and  was  recognized  as  a  paragon,  one 
of  nature's  marvels.     The  only  question 


that  can  be  raised  is  whether  he  pos- 
sessed an  imagination  capable  of  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  a  great  Shakespearian 
character.  An  artist,  however  great  his 
genius,  cannot  but  be  in  some  degree  a 
product  of  his  age  and  subject  to  its  in- 
fluences. The  period  at  which  Garrick 
lived  was  not  one  in  which  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  was 
a  period  when  the  social  instinct  was  pe- 
culiarly strong,  and  when,  consequently, 
keen  observation  and  the  talent  for  de- 
picting life  and  character  under  their 
ordinary  aspects  were  cultivated  to  the 
highest  point.  The  greatest  writers — 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Goldsmith — were  hu- 
morists ;  the  greatest  artists — Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough  —  were  genre 
painters  or  portrait-painters ;  the  great- 
est poem  of  the  age — Gray's  "  Elegy" 
— is  an  anti-heroic  glorification  of  simple 
life.  The  state  of  society  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  histri- 
onic talent.  Good  actors  abounded  as 
seldom  before  or  since,  and  among  these 
Garrick  stood  peerless.  That  he  not 
only  charmed  the  fancy  but  stirred  the 
heart  cannot  be  doubted.  But,  from  all 
that  we  know  of  him  and  of  his  audi- 
ences, it  seems  not  unfair  to  question 
whether  he  led  them  to  the  heights 
where  the  grandest  peaks  of  the  Shake- 
spearian tragedy  stand  unveiled  in  their 
full  sublimity. 

When  Kean  appeared,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  intellectual  currents.  The 
strong  and  lively  perception  of  what  is 
congruous  or  grotesque,  painful  or  amus- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  phases  of  life,  had 
given  place  to  a  deeper  feeling,  a  more 
ardent  and  soaring  spirit.  Poetry  was 
again  pre-eminent,  and  the  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare,  not  as  a  "  wild  and  irregu- 
lar genius,"  but  as  the  greatest  master 
of  his  art,  had  become  general.  It  was 
men  like  Byron,  Keats,  and  Coleridge, 
men  like  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Hunt,  who 
were  thrilled  and  enraptured  by  the 
acting  of  Kean.  His  Othello  produced 
an  effect  such  as  is  not  recorded  of  any 
other  performance  in  the  annals  of  act- 
ing. It  was  not  perfect :  it  was  marred 
by   a  lack  of  artistic   conscientiousness 
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characteristic  of  the  actor,  by  a  sloven- 
liness in  details  that  are  essential  to  the 
full  exhibition  of  the  character,  but  do 
not  directly  belong  to  its  stronger  work- 
ings. But  in  its  portrayal  of  the  tor- 
turing doubt,  the  overwhelming  pathos, 
the  stupendous  conflict  of  love,  anguish, 
and  vindictive  rage,  which  make  this 
part  second  only  to  Lear  in  its  demands 
upon  the  powers  of  the  actor,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  supreme.  "  Oh, 
Desdemona!  away!  away!  away!"  ut- 
tered in  tones  of  blended  love,  reproach, 
and  grief,  that  floated  away  like  echoes, 
— who  would  not  wish  to  have  heard 
that? 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Othello  as 
represented  on  the  stage  without  some 
mention  of  a  performance  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  suggested  comparisons 
with  that  of  Kean.  The  fact  that  in 
this  impersonation  the  actor  uses  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  in  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  is  his  misfortune  as 
well  as  ours ;  but  it  allows  me  to  notice 
the  main  features  of  the  performance 
without  trenching  on  ground  which  I 
deem  it  prudent  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid.  Of  Signer  Salvini  one  may  write 
as  if  he  were  not  a  contemporary,  yet 
with  the  advantage  of  having  no  need 
to  describe  his  splendid  endowments  of 
person  and  voice,  his  mastery  of  the 
resources  and  technique  of  his  art,  or 
the  electrical  eff'ects  which  he  produces 
upon  his  audiences.  In  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  play,  those  in  which  the 
groundwork  of  the  character  is  made 
visible,  and  in  which  Kean  is  said  to 
have  been  weak  and  disappointing,  Sal- 
vini is  confessedly  perfect.  The  noble 
simplicity  which  is  the  leading  trait  of 
Othello's  nature,  that  which  wins  him 
Desdemona's  love  and  betrays  him  into 
the  meshes  of  lago's  treachery,  shines 
out  in  undimmed  lustre  :  we  are  willing 
to  accept  this  embodiment  as  that  which 
was  present  to  Shakespeare's  mind.  In 
the  third  act,  in  which  the  tragic  ele- 
ments of  whose  gathering  there  have 
been  as  yet  only  premonitions  begin  to 
mass  and  overspread  the  action,  the  per- 
formance assumes  a  corresponding  force 
and  intensity,  and  is  generally  acknowl- 


edged to  be  the  most  powerful  piece  of 
acting  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  on 
any  stage.  The  gradual  transition,  under 
the  influence  of  the  poisonous  instilment, 
from  a  state  of  serene  and  confident 
happiness  to  that  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
wretchedness,  is  rendered  with  such 
subtilty,  such  truthful  and  varied  indi- 
cations in  tone,  in  gesture,  and,  above 
all,  in  facial  expression,  that  one  may 
question  if  anything  finer,  of  the  same 
kind,  has  ever  been  witnessed.  It  is 
when  Othello  turns  upon  his  tempter 
and  seems  about  to  break  from  the  coils 
that  the  actor  exhibits  the  most  "  telling" 
power  and  makes  his  great  "  point."  Yet 
here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  Signor 
Salvini  treats  the  passage  beginning, 
"  Villain,  be  sure,"  etc.,  as  a  climax  of 
constantly-increasing  fury,  ending  in  an 
outburst  of  ungovernable  wrath  in  which 
he  throws  lago  to  the  ground  and  is 
about  to  trample  on  his  prostrate  body. 
The  display  of  passion  is  unsurpassable, 
but  it  is  based,  I  venture  to  think,  on  a 
misconception.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely 
possible  for  an  intelligent  reader  of  the 
English  text  not  to  perceive  that  the 
tide  of  emotion  here  runs  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  which  Salvini  depicts. 
The  sudden  access  of  rage,  with  the  de- 
mand for  conclusive  proofs  and  the 
threats  of  vengeance  if  they  be  not  ad- 
duced, gives  place  to  the  thought  of  the 
stupendous  guilt  of  the  baseless  slander, 
if  such  it  be,  and  lago  is  bidden  to  go 
on  without  remorse,  since,  after  such  an 
act,  he  can  neither  hope  for  grace  nor 
incur  a  deeper  damnation.*  The  idea  of 
vengeance  has  faded  under  the  percep- 
tion that  no  adequate  vengeance  can  be 
conceived  of,  and  one  can  only  think  of 
Othello  as  himself  overpowered  by  the 
horrors  of  the  crime  and  the  unspeak- 
able misery  it  involves.  It  is  this  reflux 
of  emotion  that  relieves  lago  from  his 
momentary  terror  and  arms  him  with 
audacity  to  turn  upon  his  victim,  taunt- 

•■■  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 

Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse ; 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate; 

Do  deeds    to    make    heaven    weep,    all    earth 

amazed ; 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that. 
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ing  him  with  ingratitude  and  simulating 
the  indignation  of  one  whose  honest  love 
and  faithful  service  have  been  basely  re- 
quited. Salvini's  mode  of  accounting 
for  this  change  is,  as  the  reader  knows, 
to  represent  Othello  as  suddenly  recoil- 
ing from  the  exhibition  of  his  own  vio- 
lence, and,  under  an  impulse  of  shame 
and  remorse,  extending  the  hand  that 
had  flung  lago  to  the  ground  to  aid  him 
in  regaining  his  feet.  This  is  a  very 
effective  piece  of  "  business,"  but  it  pre- 
supposes a  gap  where  none  had  ever  been 
detected,  and  interpolates  an  emotion 
of  which  there  is  no  indication  or  sug- 
gestion in  the  text.  But  I  must  not 
dwell  upon  details,  and  in  regard  to  the 
last  two  acts  there  is  not,  I  imagine,  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  made  the  performance  a  subject 
of  study.  The  power  which  the  actor 
exhibits  is  unmarred  by  any  appear- 
ance of  effort  or  any  vacillation  of  in- 
tention ;  but  it  is  confined  to  a  single 
channel.  The  pathos  which  should 
be,  and  in  Kean's  performance  was,  the 
predominating  element,  is  eliminated. 
It  is  the  horror  of  the  situation,  not 
"  the  pity  of  it,"  that  overwhelms  the 
mind;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  the 
realistic  vividness  and  force  with  which 
the  repulsive  features  of  the  catastrophe 
are  presented  and  intensified  that  one 
must  go  back  to  the  play — to  Shake- 
speare— to  recover  the  true  conception 
and  the  sense  of  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. 

One  might  distinguish  the  realism  of 
Salvini  from  a  much  commoner  kind  as 
being  an  exhibition  of  misdirected  power, 
not  the  resort  of  feebleness.  Both  kinds, 
however,  are  unpoetical  and  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  ideal.  They  do  not  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  so  lift  us  to  the 
level  of  the  poet's  conceptions,  but  seek 
to  bring  those  conceptions  down  to  the 
level  of  common  knowledjire  and  observa- 
tion.  They  either  give  to  the  physical 
signs  of  strong  emotion  the  harshness 
and  grossness  which  are  recognized  as 
their  usual  concomitants,  but  which  are 
excluded,  not  only  as  unpleasing  but  as 
unessential^  from  an  idealized  representa- 
tion of  life,  or  they  substitute  for  these 
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signs  the  trivial  and  familiar  tricks  of 
habit  which  often,  it  is  true,  accompany 
a  display  of  emotion,  but  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  its  proper  and  character- 
istic symbols.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
an  Othello  who  snarls  like  an  enraged 
tiger  and  kills  the  hapless  Desdemona  in 
a  furious  struggle  ;  in  the  other  case  we 
have  a  Hamlet  who,  in  debating  the 
question  whether  it  be  better  to  live  or 
die,  assumes  a  degage  attitude,  lolls  in 
an  arm-chair,  throws  one  leg  over  the 
other,  and  nurses  it  with  his  clasped 
hands.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  realism  which  has  its  appropri- 
ate place  in  acting,  and  this  not  merely 
in  comedy  but  in  the  Shakespearian 
tragedy  itself.  But  its  office  here  is  not 
to  belittle  the  emotion,  but  to  heighten 
it  by  contrast.  We  all  know  how  the 
sense  of  some  domestic  bereavement  is 
made  more  poignant  by  the  perception 
that  there  is  an  outside  world  which  has 
no  share  in  it,  that  the  general  course  of 
things  is  not  arrested  by  the  calamity, — 
as  when,  for  example,  in  the  chamber  of 
death  sounds  from  the  busy  street  reach 
the  ear,  or  an  unconscious  child  in  a 
neighboring  room  is  heard  prattling  over 
its  playthings,  or  the  birds  sing  with 
their  wonted  gladness  and  the  clock  ticks 
with  its  accustomed  regularity.  Effects 
of  this  kind  Shakespeare  continually 
employs.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader 
of  the  knocking  on  the  gate  and  the 
gross  talk  of  the  sleepy  porter  that  sus- 
pend the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Dun- 
can and  render  the  announcement  of  it 
more  appalling.  The  whole  texture  of 
the  Shakespearian  tragedy,  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Greek,  is  a  mingled  web 
of  heroic  and  unheroic  or  anti-heroic 
action.  The  grotesque  is  blended  with 
the  terrible,  high-wrought  passion  with 
levity,  the  loftiest  flights  of  poetry  with 
the  vulgarities  of  common  speech.  In 
"  Lear"  these  discords  rise  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  yet  combine  in  the  completest 
harmony.  The  frenzy  of  despair  is  made 
more  lurid  by  the  mocking  shadows  that 
play  around  it.  Lear's  own  utterances 
range  from  the  meanest  details  to  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  life  without 
any  loss  of  appropriateness  or  of  im- 
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pressiveness.  Who  could  have  supposed 
that  such  a  line  as 

Pray  you  undo  this  button  ;  thank  you,  sir, 

would  give  the  supreme  touch  to  a  death- 
scene  of  unequalled  pathos  and  sublimity? 
But  the  Titanic  simplicity  of  these  effects 
is  not  to  be  reached  by  a  style  of  acting 
pitched  in  the  key  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  realism  of  ' '  Lear' ' 
is  connected  by  the  subtlest  links  with 
its  ideal  awfulness  and  grandeur.  One 
cannot  wonder  that  to  some  critics  the 
play  should  seem  unsuitable  for  acting. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  no  acting  has 
yet  been  seen  that  was  suited  to  it. 
But  in  truth  it  is  a  play  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  acting,  suggestive  beyond  all 
others  of  the  living  voice,  the  gesture, 
the  movement,  all  the  constituents  of 
dramatic  action  and  stage  effect.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  "  Agamemnon"  and 
the  "  CEdipus"  were  unsuited  to  the  stage, 
because  we  no  longer  know  how  to  pre- 
sent them.  They  belonged  to  the  thea- 
tre of  a  past  age :  "  Lear"  will  perhaps 
belong  to  the  theatre  of  some  future 
age. 

The  present  tendency,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  in  the  direction  of  such 
achievements.  Grand  conceptions,  ex- 
alted feeling,  are  not  characteristics  of 
the  art  of  our  day  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments. Imagination  and  passion  lie 
dormant,  while  the  analytical  faculty 
holds  sway  and  directs  the  self-conscious 
spirit  in  its  search  after  truth  and 
beauty.  The  results  must  not  be  un- 
dervalued. No  mere  mechanical  and 
decorative  appliances  would  suffice  for 
the  production  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Irving's  company,  if  these  were  not  con- 
trolled by  a  fine  artistic  sense  utilizing 
for  the  purposes  of  scenic  illustration 
ideas  and  perceptions  gained  by  study 
and  experiment  in  a  wider  field.  There 
have  been  representations  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  before  that  both  pleased 
the  eye  and  were  minutely  correct  in 
the  matters  of  scenery  and  costume ; 
but  there  have  been  none,  it  is  safe  to 
say,    in    which    a   multitude   of   details 


were  so  combined  as  to  produce  a  com- 
pletely harmonious  effect.  To  speak  of 
these  renderings  as  merely  pictorial  is 
grossly  unjust.  Apart  from  all  debata- 
ble points,  the  animation  that  pervades 
them  is  in  striking  contrast  with  what 
is  ordinarily  seen  in  performances  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  There  is  a  con- 
stant flow  of  movement,  suggestive  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  scene,  while 
full  of  grace  and  charm. 

One  great  merit  of  such  performances 
is  that  one  sees  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  perpetuated.  They  are 
among  the  fruits  of  that  ripe  culture 
which  distinguishes  the  age,  and  whose 
acquisitions  must  be  supposed  to  be 
permanent.  Individual  genius,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  transmitted,  and 
histrionic  genius  leaves  no  heritage  but 
traditions,  which  are  sometimes  impedi- 
ments to  inspiration.  At  present  they 
are  perhaps  too  freely  discarded.  The 
analytical  method  naturally  leads  to  ex- 
periment. It  is  patient  and  laborious, 
and  pursues  its  way  slowly  by  tenta- 
tive processes.  Macready  tells  us  that 
Kean,  "  under  the  impulse  of  his  genius, 
seemed  to  clutch  the  whole  idea  of  the 
man  ;  but  if  he  missed  the  character  in 
his  first  attempt  at  conception  he  never 
could  recover  it  by  study."  Our  mod- 
ern actors,  on  the  contrary,  reach  their 
aim  not  by  sudden  springs,  but  by  tor- 
tuous approaches  ;  or,  rather,  they  never 
reach  it,  since  they  rightly  perceive  that 
it  is  not  a  fixed  mark,  but  one  that  shifts 
its  position  with  each  advance  that  is 
made  toward  it.  Hamlet,  in  particular, 
has  become  a  mere  corpus  vile  for  ana- 
tomical investigation  and  experiment. 
The  part  is  now  never  acted :  it  is  al- 
ways interpreted.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
puzzle  which  every  one  is  eager  to  have 
solved.  The  long  line  of  critics  and 
commentators  having  exhausted  their 
efforts  in  vain,  the  stage  has  taken  up 
their  office.  One  hears  of*  a  distin- 
guished performer  who  studies  cease- 
lessly the  minute  obscurities  of  the  text, 
discovers  new  meanings  which  he  makes 
plain  by  a  shake  of  the  head  or  a  twirl 
of  the  thumb,  and,  having,  for  example, 
satisfied  himself  that  "the  cherub"  who 
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sees  the  king's  purposes  is  Hamlet's  own 
image  reflected  in  the  pupils  of  his 
uncle's  eyes,  communicates  this  idea  to 
tfee  audience  by  fixing  a  microscopic 
gaze  upon  those  organs.  Of  another 
actor  we  are  told  by  his  ardent  admirers 
that  be  is  the  first  who  has  made  Ham- 
let's conduct  to  Ophelia,  in  the  "  Go  to 
a  nunnery"  scene,  intelUgihle^  the  ex- 
planation being  that,  instead  of  tearing 
the  poor  girl's  heart-strings  by  a  harsh 
disclaimer  of  love,  as  a  thing  that  can 
have  no  part  in  their  lives,  he  treats  her 
with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness, disclosing  the  passion  he  affects  to 
hide,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  encour- 
aging her  to  expect  the  speedy  renewal 
of  his  addresses.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  mere  reader  of  the  scene  should 
have  failed  to  understand  it — in  this 
sense. 

Meanwhile,  certain  facts  seem  to  be 
overlooked  which  merit  perhaps  a  brief 
consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Shakespeare  created  this  char- 
acter— or  any  of  his  characters — by  the 
analytical  process,  selecting  qualities  and 
traits  and  combining  them  to  form  an 
individuality.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
his  method  was  very  different  from  this, 
— that  "  under  the  impulse  of  his 
genius  he  clutched  the  whole  idea  of  the 
man."  Nor  is  it  certain  that  readers 
who  trust  to  their  own  intuitions,  and 
abide  by  the  impression  thus  produced, 
feel  any  need  to  have  the  character 
rendered  intelligible.  That  there  is 
a  deep  "  mystery"  in  Hamlet  may  be 
granted ;  but  the  player  that  shall 
pluck  out  its  heart  has  yet,  I  appre- 
hend, to  make  his  dehut  on  this  terres- 
trial stage.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
the  inquisitive  spirit  of  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern.  What  I  ask  of  the 
performer  is  not  that  he  shall  clear  up 
this  mystery,  —  which,  like  those  of 
nature  herself,  lies  far  below  the  plum- 
met of  the  iinderstanding, — but  that  he 
shall  make  me  more  sensible  of  its  great- 
ness and  profundity  ;  not  that  he  shall 
give  me  a  new  conception  of  the  char- 
acter, but  that  he  shall  make  that  con- 
ception which,  in  common  with  all  in- 
telligent readers,  I  have  derived   from 


Shakespeare,  more  vivid  and  intense  ;* 
not  that  he  shall  settle  questions  which 
the  labors  of  a  host  of  scholars  have  left 
doubtful,  but  that,  by  means  of  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures  attuned  to  the  char- 
acter and  expressive  of  its  varied  emo- 
tions, he  shall  thrill  me  with  a  reawa- 
kened sense  of  its  beauty  and  its  truth. 
This  is  what  the  great  actors  of  a  for- 
mer period  sought  at  least  to  do.  The 
descriptions  that  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  effects  produced  by  Betterton  and 
Garrick  show  that  they  kept  within  the 
just  limits  of  their  art  while  they  em- 
ployed all  its  resources.  They  aimed  not 
at  a  revelation,  but  at  a  realization. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  features 
on  which  the  personator  of  Hamlet 
might  be  expected  to  concentrate  his 
powers,  so  as  to  deepen  the  impression 
and  intensify  the  feeling  we  already 
possess,  and  call  up  in  bodily  form  that 
image  which  exists  in  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  nature  which 
we  know  to  have  been  full  of  sweet 
qualities  and  equipped  with  rare  accom- 
plishments, but  already,  in  the  first  flush 
of  manhood,  afllicted,  not  with  some  tran- 
sient sorrow,  but  with  a  profound  melan- 
choly which  has  divested  life  of  all  its 
hopes  and  joys  and  "  uses,"  making 
it  seem  like  "  an  unweeded  garden." 
And  now  something  extraordinary  hap- 
pens to  Hamlet :  he  sees  a  ghost.  The 
actors  and  audiences  of  our  day  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts.  The  actors  and  au- 
diences of  Shakespeare's  day  did  believe 
in  them.  Whether  Shakespeare  himself 
believed  in  them  can  be  matter  only  of 
conjecture  :  if  it  were  ascertained  that  he 
did,  this  would  be  much  stronger  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  belief  than  any 
that  has  yet  been  adduced.     In  any  case 

"'••  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  says,  "No  actor  is  to  be 
blamed  for  not  presenting  yoiir  conception  of 
Hamlet,  Othello,  or  Macbeth."  But  if  there 
wore  no  agreement  in  regard  to  the  elements  of 
Shakespeare's  characters,  how  could  there  be 
unanimity  in  respect  to  their  fidelity  to  nature? 
We  have  surely  as  much  right  to  criticise  the 
actor's  conceptions  as  to  judge  of  the  poet's. 
The  dispute  in  regard  to  Hamlet's  nature 
(whether  his  inaction  is  the  result  of  weakness 
of  will,  etc.)  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  qualities 
he  actually  <H»f>l((yH  as  questions  about  the  com- 
position of  the  sun  have  to  do  with  the  fact  of 
its  shining. 
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his  potent  imagination  lias  invested  the 
ghosts  and  other  supernatural  beings  he 
so  often  evokes  with  the  same  essential 
reality — correspondence  to  the  ideal — 
that  his  other  creations  possess.  The 
actor  of  Hamlet  ought  to  possess  a  sim- 
ilar faculty.  We  do  not  require  him  to 
believe  that  he  sees  the  ghost;  if  he  did, 
he  would  probably  make  a  rapid  exit 
from  the  scene ;  but  he  must  be  so  pene- 
trated with  the  sense  of  Hamlet's  feel- 
ings in  that  awful  presence,  and  so  capa- 
ble of  expressing  it,  as  to  excite  a  sym- 
pathetic thrill  in  the  spectators.  This 
is  the  effect  that  Garrick  and  Betterton 
are  reported  to  have  produced.  Nor 
were  they  aided  in  producing  it  by  illu- 
sions that  rendered  the  apparition  an 
object  of  alarm  to  the  whole  theatre. 
In  their  day,  as  down  to  a  very  recent 
period,  the  business  of  the  ghost  was 
very  clumsily  managed.  We  have  all 
seen  him  descend  by  a  trap-door,  liable 
either  to  stick  on  its  passage  or  to  drop 
with  a  jerk  before  the  final  "  Adieu" 
was  uttered.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  saw  the  play  I  found  that  all 
this  had  been  changed.  There  was  an 
ingenious  and  beautiful  arrangement  of 
blue  lights,  gauze  curtains,  and  other 
paraphernalia,  by  which  the  mysterious 
figure  was  made  to  recede  and  vanish  in 
a  becoming  and  even  marvellous  man- 
ner. My  admiration  of  this  display  was 
so  great,  and  my  interest  in  its  evolu- 
tions so  absorbing,  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  fix  my  attention  on  the  other 
figure  in  the  scene,  whose  utterances 
from  some  finely-obscured  corner  of  the 
platform  reached  my  ear  from  time  to 
time  without  conveying  any  definite 
sense,  like  the  rhythmic  mutterings  of 
a  wizard  in  an  incantation-scene. 

After  this  dread  interview  Hamlet's 
nature  exhibits,  not  unnaturally,  a  new 
phase.  His  moods  become  variable, 
and  his  behavior  is  not  always  that 
which  we  should  expect  in  a  person  of 
his  breeding.  Here  especially  it  is  that 
the  actor  finds  it  difficult  to  "  clutch"  the 
conception.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  so 
in  the  pre-analytic  days.  The  theory 
of  Hamlet's  "  madness"  had  not  then 
been  invented.     It  originated  with  the 


mad-doctors,  who  are  very  potent  with 
such  spirits  as  Hamlet's,  and  occasion- 
ally, no  doubt,  drive  them  to  insanity. 
They  have  never,  I  believe,  fully  con- 
vinced anybody  (except  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hudson)  of  its  truth ;  but  they  have 
contrived  to  raise  doubts,  to  excite  a 
prolonged  discussion,  and  to  deepen 
whatever  obscurity  rests  upon  Ham- 
let's real  condition.  No  unsophisticated 
reader  imagines  that  this  is  a  case  of  in- 
sanity. If  he  did,  he  would  be  apt  to 
throw  down  the  play  in  disgust.  The 
temporary  madness  of  Lear,  besides 
being  transcendently  pathetic,  is  an  in- 
evitable result  of  the  situation,  and  has 
the  purifying  influence  which  fevers  are 
supposed  to  exert  on  certain  constitu- 
tions. Lear  is  helpless,  and  has  no 
resource  but  resignation  or  despair.  But 
for  Hamlet,  on  whose  conscience  a  great 
duty  has  been  laid,  and  who  has  "  cause 
and  will  and  strength  and  means  to 
do't,"  to  lose  his  wits  under  the  obliga- 
tion would  prove  him  a  very  dastard, 
and  consequently  a  most  unfit  hero  for  a 
tragedy.*  It  is  true  that  the  observers — 
with  the  notable  exception  of  his  friend 
and  confidant  Horatio — suspect  him  of 
insanity.  But  this  is  common  in  cases 
of  almost  any  aberration  from  custom- 
ary methods  of  life,  especially  where 
the  cause  is  not  understood.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Butler,  the  author  of 
the  "  Analogies,"  argued  seriously  that 
the  whole  French  nation  was  insane.  If 
we  saw  an  Othello  in  real  life,  without 
knowing  anything  of  lago,  we  should 
certainly  set  him  down  as  mad.  Hamlet, 
for  his  own  purposes,  encourages  the 
notion  ;  but  when  he  is  trying  to  move 
his  guilty  mother  to  repentance,  he  gives 
her  an  assurance  to  the  contrary,  coupled 
with  off"ers  of  proof  that  would  convince 
anybody  but  an  "  expert."  What,  then, 
is  Hamlet's  real  state  of  mind  ?  It  may, 
I  think,  be  not  ill  explained  by  the  lines 
in  which  Brutus  describes  his  own  con- 


•■•■  The  same  class  of  authorities  that  pronounce 
Hamlet  insane  consider  Lear  as  already  mad 
when  he  divides  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  ethical 
import  of  the  play  evaporates,  and  the  case  it 
presents  is  one  of  physical  disease  reported  for 
the  edification  of  the  doctors. 
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dition  after  he  has  entertained  the  idea 
of  Caesar's  death  : 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  tirt^t  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  ; 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

The  strong  Roman  spirit  was  able  to 
quell  the  mutiny  and  proceed  to  action. 
Hamlet's  more  sensitive  and  complex 
nature — amid  circumstances,  too,  full  of 
confusions  and  entanglements  —  could 
not  thus  readily  clear  itself  and  choose 
a  direct  course.  It  drifted  in  the  cur- 
rents of  speculation  ;  it  admitted  doubts 
whether  the  "  dread  command"  of  the 
unappeased  spirit  were  not  promptings 
from  the  evil  one  ;  it  deliberated  whether 
suicide  were  not  a  lawful  mode  of  es- 
cape from  the  task  imposed  on  it ;  it 
sought  to  smooth  or  protract  the  course 
by  detaching  itself  from  Ophelia's  love, 
by  testing  the  conscience  of  the  king, 
by  persuading  the  queen  to  a  purer  life : 
in  fine,  it  offered  in  ways  peculiar  to 
itself  that  resistance  to  a  supreme  and 
terrible  decree  which  is  the  legitimate 
subject  of  tragedy.  Precisely  how  the 
various  causes  co-operated  to  prolong  the 
struggle  we  do  not  know :  Hamlet,  who 
examines  the  question  with  an  analytical 
faculty  equal  to  that  of  his  critics,  did 
not  himself  know  f~  Shakespeare,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  did  not  know.  It  is  be- 
cause Hamlet's  nature  is  so  fully  and 
minutely  exhibited  that  it  is  so  incom- 
prehensible. It  throws  a  stronger  and 
broader  light  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  than  any  other  in  litera- 
ture, and  is,  consequently,  more  suggestive 
of  the  inscrutable  principle  that  under- 
lies them.  We  are  interested  in  Ham- 
let because  we  are  interested  in  ourselves. 
We  shall  understand  him  when  we  un- 
derstand ourselves, — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  biologist,  with  evolution  for  his  lamp 
and  vivisection  for  his  implement,  has 

*  Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath   but  one   part 

wisiloin 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say.  Thin  thimfH  to  do. 


unearthed  the  principle  and  primary  im- 
pulses of  life.  Meanwhile,  the  actor  who 
is  to  represent  the  character  should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  guidance  of  intui- 
tion and  the  instrumentalities  of  art, — 
the  only  means  by  which  a  living  organ- 
ism can  be  comprehended  and  depicted 
without  marring  the  symmetry  of  its  form 
or  the  harmony  of  its  concerted  action. 

In  glancing  at  what  seem  to  me 
characteristic  styles  of  acting  at  different 
epochs,  I  have  passed  over  the  period 
some  part  of  which  is  covered  by  my 
own  early  recollections.  Frankly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  without  some  misgivings 
that  I  invite  the  reader  to  follow  me  to 
this  "  removed  ground."  The  present 
is  the  golden  age  of  the  American  stage. 
The  theatres  are  now  numerous  and 
handsome,  the  scenic  effects  are  gener- 
ally pleasing  and  often  beautiful,  the 
packed  audiences  are  well  dressed,  well 
behaved,  and  attentive,  the  acting  is 
sometimes  admirable,  seldom  absolutely 
crude,  and  the  performers,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  are  liberally  rewarded. 
Play-going  is  a  favorite  recreation  with 
respectable  and  cultivated  people.  One 
sees  no  reason  why  the  old  dream  of 
making  it  a  means  of  education  should 
not  be  realized.  The  comparison,  as  I 
look  back,  is  in  most  respects  not  favor- 
able to  the  past,  and  the  picture  that 
rises  before  me  seems  too  dingy  to  be 
exposed  to  view.  Some  people  love  to 
dwell  on  their  recollections  of  the  Park 
Theatre  and  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
in  those  days,  with  their  troops  of  ex- 
cellent comedians ;  but  the  "  old  come- 
dies" had  no  great  attractions  for  mc, 
and,  like  old  port,  they  were  a  good  deal 
more  talked  about  than  tasted,  being 
relished  even  then  chiefly  by  the  seniors. 
With  the  exception  of  these  houses  there 
were  none,  I  believe,  in  the  country 
where  good  pieces  and  good  acting  could 
be  seen  except  rarely.  The  stage-ap- 
pointments everywhere  were  shabby  be- 
yond description.  Horrible  melodramas, 
"  roaring"  farces,  and  ghastly  panto- 
mimes formed  the  staple  entertainments 
in  some  of  the  largest  and  best  "  patron- 
ized" houses,  and   the  manners  of  the 
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audiences  were  on  a  level  with  the  per- 
formances. Theatre-going,  in  fact,  was 
scarcely  a  reputable  amusement  except 
on  special  occasions,  and  even  then  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  strongly  attrac- 
tive. The  ordinary  scale  of  prices  was 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  was  often  not  raised — never 
more  than  doubled — during  "  star"  en- 
gagements. There  were  no  "  specula- 
tors," there  was  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
securing  seats  just  before  or  during  the 
performance,  and  on  stormy  evenings 
the  house  was  apt  to  be  only  half  filled. 
Forrest  was  the  popular  favorite,  but,  at 
the  time  at  least  to  which  I  specially 
refer, — 1840-45, — he  drew  great  houses 
only  at  the  Bowery  and  similar  the- 
atres. Booth — whom  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  designate  as  the  "  elder" — was 
much  admired  by  a  select  few,  and 
in  one  or  two  of  his  characters  by  the 
multitude.  Macready's  was  the  one 
name  that  attracted  the  class  which  now, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  makes  up  the  mass  of 
habitues  of  the  theatre ;  and  when  he 
appeared  in  Boston  the  managers,  by 
way  of  emphasizing  this  distinction,  an- 
nounced him  as  "  W.  C.  Macready,  Es- 
quire^''  who  would  "read  and  recite" 
the  parts  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

There  were  several  other  actors  who 
essayed  from  time  to  time  the  highest 
roles  of  the  "  legitimate  drama ;"  but 
only  the  three  I  have  named  were  known 
specifically  as  "  eminent  tragedians."  It 
is  of  them,  therefore,  that  I  shall  speak, 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  give 
to  such  readers  as  care  for  it  a  toler- 
ably distinct  notion  of  their  qualities 
and  methods.  Of  Forrest  I  shall  have 
much  less  to  say  than  of  the  others,  and 
this  little  must  be  said  with  diffidence. 
He  was  the  first  actor  of  any  note  whom 
I  saw,  and  my  impressions  of  him, 
formed  at  that  early  period,  were  never 
subsequently  refreshed  or  corrected,  I 
saw  him  in  some  half-dozen  characters, 
of  which  two  only — Othello  and  Lear — 
were  Shakespearian.  Booth  I  saw  in 
nine  parts,  and  of  these  six  were  Shake- 
spearian,— Richard,  lago,  Shylock,  Lear, 
Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  Macready  I  saw 
in  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and 


Shylock,  and  in  Werner,  Melantius, 
Richelieu,  Yirginius,  and  the  Stranger. 
I  saw  Macready  much  oftener  than  I 
have  ever  seen  any  other  actor,  and  I 
studied  him  more  closely,  watching  him 
not  only  from  seats  that  afforded  the 
best  view,  but  occasionally  from  behind 
the  scenes  and  while  he  was  superin- 
tending rehearsals.  I  had  some  conver- 
sations with  him,  one  of  several  hours' 
duration,  chiefly  on  the  subjects  of 
Shakespeare  and  acting.  One  night, 
when  he  was  playing  Macbeth,  I  donned 
the  robe  of  the  Doctor,  and  made  my  first 
— and  last — appearance  "  on  any  stage." 
I  paid  no  attention  to  the  audience,  and 
the  audience,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  paid 
no  attention  to  me.  But  I  gained  the 
object  of  the  experiment,  that  of  getting 
a  glimpse  of  the  matter  from  the  actor's 
point  of  view,  comprehending  the  differ- 
ent perspective,  feeling  the  whirr  and 
bustle  of  the  scene  instead  of  looking  at 
and  hearing  it  from  a  distance.  Mac- 
beth, at  my  entrance,  left  the  attendants, 
to  whom  he  was  giving  impatient  and 
imperious  orders,  and,  striding  across 
the  stage  with  a  step  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  boards,  stationed  himself  so 
near  me  that  all  the  lines  in  his  face  ap- 
peared to  be  magnified,  like  those  of  a 
picture  to  the  close  gaze  of  a  short- 
sighted man.  In  tones  that  sounded 
like  thunder  he  demanded  of  me  that  I 
should  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  and 
do  other  things  not  then  recognized  as 
within  the  scope  of  the  healing  art.  On 
receiving  my  disclaimer  of  any  such 
power,  he  turned  his  back  upon  me, — 
as  one  is  so  apt  to  do  on  the  doctor  who 
makes  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  his 
impotency,  —  and,  with  that  scornful 
ejaculation  which  shows  how  little  love 
Shakespeare  had  for  the  canine  species, 
— "  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  !" — strode 
back  to  have  his  armor  buckled  on, 
turning,  in  the  intervals  of  his  stormy 
chidings,  to  direct  some  inquiry  or 
splenetic  remark  to  me,  and  at  last  rush- 
ing off  to  meet  the  approaching  foe.  It 
was  like  being  suddenly  transported  from 
the  shore  to  the  deck  of  a  vessel  tossed 
by  the  waves  and  straining  beneath  the 
sale. 
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MOTHERLESS. 

I  SAW  two  song-birds  in  the  spring 
Nest-building  in  the  elm-tree's  shade  ; 
Ah,  shrill  and  sweet  their  voices  through  the  glade 
For  life  is  such  a  joyous  thing 
When  birds  are  building  in  the  spring. 

And  later,  when  the  dawns  were  long, 
At  earliest  break  of  day  I  heard 
The  call  of  nestlings  and  of  mother-bird. 
The  boughs  were  full  of  scent  and  song, 
And  love  their  theme  the  whole  day  long. 

But  what  swift  gleam  of  happier  state. 

What  luring  voice  of  sky  or  star, 

Suddenly  bade  the  mother  soar  afar, 
Leaving  on  wind-rocked  boughs  her  mate 
And  songless  birdlings  desolate  ? 

Ah !  who  can  tell  her  skyward  quest  ? 
Yet  is  she  fled,  and  evermore 
She  sings  apart  upon  an  unknown  shore. 

Oh,  mother  bird  !    oh,  broken  nest ! 

Oh,  storm-clouds  hanoino;  in  the  west ! 

Frances  L.  Mace. 


THE    REV.    NAHUM. 


IN  a  large  sunny  room  a  gentleman 
sat  writing.  All  about  him  rose 
shelves  filled  with  books  in  sober  bind- 
ings. The  room  seemed  the  "  study''  of 
a  minister  in  some  New-England  town  ; 
but  the  view  from  the  window  on  this 
afternoon  in  January  was  vastly  diflfer- 
ent  from  any  in  snow-clad  New  England. 
If  one  had  looked  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  writer,  he  would  have  read  the  words 
"  Umsueba,  South  Africa,  January  8, 
1882." 

The  gentleman  was  fine-looking,  with 
a  face  which  might  have  been  called 
somewhat  grave  and  care-worn  when  in 
repose.  Perhaps  this  appearance  was 
the  result  of  his  early  life. 

The   son   of    missionaries   in    India, 


after  his  parents'  death  Nahum  King 
had  returned  to  America,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  to  enter  the  family  of  a  college 
friend  of  his  father.  Indignant  at  the 
oft- repeated  remark,  "  Missionaries'  chil- 
dren are  always  a  burden  to  other  people," 
he  had  rejected  overtures  of  help,  and 
had  worked  his  way  through  college,  and 
afterward  through  a  theological  seminary. 
He  had  graduated  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
at  the  time  when  there  was  a  demand 
for  missionaries  to  Africa,  and  had  im- 
mediately sailed  for  that  country.  Five 
years  had  passed  since  that  time  on  the 
afternoon  on  which  the  Rev.  Nahum 
King  sat  with  pen  in  hand  among  his 
books. 

After  some  moments  the  writer  rose 
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and  walked  around  the  table,  where  a 
white  path,  worn  in  the  carpet,  gave 
evidence  that  such  excursions  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Evidently  there 
was  no  Mrs.  Nahum  King,  or  these 
promenades  would  have  been  prevented, 
or  a  drugget  put  over  the  place. 

The  walk  seemed  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  for  the  missionary  returned  to 
his  desk,  and  wrote  steadily  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

This  was  the  letter : 


"  Dear   Edward, — It  is   now   five 
years  since  we  parted  on  the  wharf  at 

you 


New   York,    and,    although 


th 


en 


spoke  of  a  correspondence,  my  '  morbid 
fear'  of  intrusion  (at  which  you  used 
to  laugh  of  old)  has  prevented  my  writ- 
ing. I  conclude  that  you  feel  annoyed 
at  my  remissness,  since  your  note  of 
July  11th  only  tells  me  of  your  settle- 
ment in  Layton,  that  I  '  may  know 
where  to  address  you  in  case  I  write.' 
Do  not  think  that  I  have  forgotten  you, 
— you  to  whom  I  now  turn  for  help  in  a 
most  important  matter. 

"  You  used  to  laugh  at  my  '  fits  of  the 
indigoes.'  You  would  pity  me  now  if 
you  could  see  how  blue  I  am  about  my 
work  at  this  station. 

"  The  women  of  this  tribe  are  very 
degraded  ;  and  it  is  only  after  their  ele- 
vation that  Christianity  can  gain  a  firm 
foothold  here.  There  should  be  work 
in  the  houses  of  the  people  such  as 
only  a  woman  can  do.  And  this  brings 
me  to  my  request.  Will  you  tell  Miss 
Mary  Thomas  of  my  work,  and  my  de- 
sire that  she  should  assist  me  in  it? 
You  doubtless  remember  her  in  Paxon 
as  a  lovely  girl  and  very  active  in  all 
the  good  work  of  her  church.  Her 
father  (do  you  remember  ?)  was  a  mis- 
sionary, and  had  charge,  it  seems,  of 
a  station  near  this.  Here  Miss  Mary 
spent  her  childhood  ;  and  although  that 
was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  people  saw 
her  only  occasionally,  when  her  father 
rode  over  to  preach,  yet  they  remember 
her  well,  and  often  speak  of  her.  I 
have  the  sincerest  respect  and  admiration 
for  her,  and  would  try  my  best  to  make 
such  a  noble  woman  happy,  as  my  wife. 


Her  presence  would  be  a  blessing  to 
these  poor  people.  I  know  that  she  has 
a  missionary  spirit ;  and  what  field  could 
be  more  favorable  than  this,  where  her 
knowledge  of  the  language  would  be 
such  a  help  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  return 
to  Africa  in  about  four  months,  and 
Miss  Mary  could  come  with  them. 

"  I  would  not  ask  this  help  from  you 
if  I  were  not  uncertain  of  Miss  Thom- 
as's address.  I  saw  in  a  paper  of  a 
year  ago  that  her  house  in  Paxon  was 
'  for  sale,'  and  inquirers  were  directed 
to  apply  to  her  in  Layton.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  may  be  connected 
with  the  church  in  L.  over  which  you 
are  settled.  If  that  is  the  case,  you 
are  probably  well  acquainted  with  her, 
and  she  would  be  influenced  by  the 
words  of  her  pastor. 

"  You  will  find  enclosed  a  letter  to 
her,  in  case  you  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  send  it  than  to  plead  my  cause 
yourself. 

"  Write  as  soon  as  you  can  to  your 
old  friend, 

"  Nahum  King." 

After  this  letter  was  completed,  the 
missionary  wrote  one  to  Miss  Mary, 
and  gave  it,  enclosed  in  the  other,  to 
one  of  the  natives  to  mail. 

It  was  several  weeks  later  that  the 
Kev.  Nahum  rode  to  Koolala,  twelve 
miles  distant,  to  visit  a  brother  mission- 
ary and  his  young  wife.  As  he  neared 
the  house,  he  noticed  signs  of  an  unusual 
excitement  among  the  native  servants 
around  the  door,  and,  when  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  he  was  met  by  the  lady 
of  the  house,  a  pretty  little  woman  with 
dark  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair,  who  hast- 
ened to  say, — 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  King,  at 
the  confusion.  My  sister  has  but  just 
arrived.  She  came  on  yesterday's 
steamer." 

"  How  very  pleasant  for  you,  Mrs. 
Small !"  he  replied.  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  were  expecting  your  sister." 

"  Not  so  soon ;  and  so  her  arrival  is 
all  the  more  delightful.  She  had  writ- 
ten that  she  was  not  well,  and  meant  to 
try  our  climate,  but  we  had  no  thought 
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of  her  sailing  so  soon.  But  do  come 
in." 

So  urged,  Mr.  King  entered,  and  was 
presented  to  Miss  Walker,  a  delicate- 
looking  girl,  apparently  a  little  over 
twenty,  with  her  sister's  brown  hair, 
but  large  gray  eyes  of  her  own.  She 
seemed  tired,  and  on  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Small  the  two  ladies  excused  themselves, 
and  soon  after  Mr.  King  rose  to  go. 

A  week  later,  one  of  the  natives  at  his 
station  was  ill,  and  the  missionary  rode 
again  to  Koolala  for  suitable  medicine. 
He  found  the  family  on  the  broad  piaz- 
za,— the  ladies  occupied  with  fancy-work, 
while  Mr.  Small  was  reading  aloud  from 
American  papers  just  received.  The 
younger  lady  wore  a  thin  white  dress, 
fastened  at  the  throat  with  a  number  of 
the  pink  everlastings  in  which  the  coun- 
try abounds.  She  had  a  delicate  color, 
which  seemed  almost  a  reflection  from 
her  flowers,  as  she  bent  over  her  work, 
— a  head-arrangement  of  white  worsted, 
which  to  the  Rev.  Nahum's  inexperi- 
enced eyes  seemed  marvellously  lovely. 
It  was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  any 
woman  at  work,  that  he  gazed  in  fasci- 
nation at  her  hands  moving  in  and  out 
of  the  worsted,  while  he  replied  some- 
what mechanically  to  the  questions  of 
his  friends. 

The  medicine  was  procured,  and  his 
horse  was  brought  to  the  door.  As  he 
mounted,  Mrs.  Small  called  her  sister's 
attention  to  the  horse,  and  when  Miss 
Walker  had  gone  in  search  of  sugar  for 
the  beautiful  animal,  Mrs.  Small  said, 
with  that  pretty  matronly  air  which 
young  married  women  adopt  toward 
their  bachelor  friends, — 

"  You  should  ride  more.  You  are 
looking  pale." 

"  I  enjoy  riding,"  he  responded  ;  "  but 
it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  go  alone." 

"  My  sister  Helen  is  passionately  fond 
of  riding ;  but  Mr.  Small  dislikes  it,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  have  her  go  without  an 
escort.  I  wi.sh  you  would  ride  with  her. 
I  should  feel  so  safe  about  her  then." 

At  this  moment  the  girl  returned, 
and  while  the  horse  was  nibbling  the 
sugar  his  rider  ventured  to  say, — 

"  Your  sister  tells  me   that  you  are 


fond  of  riding.  Miss  Walker.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  try  a  pony 
that  I  have." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  she  impul- 
sively ;  "  there  is  nothing  I  should  enjoy 
more." 

"  To-morrow  afternoon  at  four,  then?" 

"  Yes  ;  thank  you." 

The  next  day,  as  he  rode  up  the 
avenue  leading  to  Mr.  Small's  house, 
the  Rev.  Nahum  caught  sight  of  a  slen- 
der figure  darting  here  and  there  in 
the  shrubbery,  while  peals  of  laughter 
reached  him.  Evidently  the  girl  had 
seen  the  horseman,  for  she  called  "  Jack," 
and  came  forward  with  a  young  man, 
both  of  them  flushed  and  laughing. 

"  Mr.  King,  my  cousin,  Mr.  Black," 
said  she,  introducing  the  gentlemen. 
"  What  a  beautiful  pony  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, noticing  the  horse  which  Mr. 
King's  servant  was  holding.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  think  such  a  wild  creature  as  I 
is  not  to  be  trusted  with  him.  Cousin 
Jack  stole  my  whip,  and  so  I  gave 
chase." 

Soon  they  were  off".  As  they  rode 
along,  Mr.  King  asked, — 

"  Is  Mr.  Small  at  home?  There  has 
been  a  little  trouble  at  my  station,  and  I 
should  like  to  consult  your  brother  when 
we  return." 

"  Unfortunately,  he  is  away,"  she 
replied ;  and,  noticing  his  look  of  per- 
plexity, she  added,  "  Is  there  anything 
that  my  sister  or  I  could  do  ?" 

Moved  by  her  tone  of  sympathy,  he 
found  himself  telling  her  of  his  trouble, 
— a  curious  difiBculty,  which  required 
just  that  tact  in  which  the  Rev.  Nahum 
was  deficient. 

When  she  had  heard  the  story,  she 
said,  "What  did  you  do?" 

"  Well,  I  visited  the  man,  and  I 
prayed  with  him." 

"What  eff'ect  did  that  have?"  she 
asked. 

"  None  whatever,  it  seemed.  He 
stood  stolidly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  when  I  got  through  was  entirely 
unmoved." 

Then  her  woman's  wit  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  she  suggested  a  way  out  of 
the  difl&culty. 
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He  gazed  at  her  in  admiration  :  "  How 
could  you  ever  have  thought  of  that?" 

She  laughed  :  "  Why,  that  is  nothing; 
it  would  have  occurred  to  any  woman." 

''  You  cut  the  knot  immediately.  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  that  way." 

''  Well,  ministers  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  more  conceraed  with  tying  knots 
than  cutting  them." 

Then,  fearful  lest  this  grave  man 
should  be  shocked  by  her  flippancy,  she 
blushed  painfully,  but  was  reassured  by 
his  boyish  laughter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ride  was  delightful  to  both. 

Mrs.  Small  and  Mr.  Black  were  on 
the  piazza  as  the  two  rode  up,  and  the 
gentleman  sprang  forward  to  help  his 
cousin  from  her  horse.  In  dismount- 
ing, she  slipped  and  fell  into  his  arms. 

"  Awkward  fellow  !"  thought  the  Rev. 
Nahum  :  "  why  didn't  he  let  me  lift  her 
down?" 

He  turned  his  horse  to  go,  but  Mrs. 
Small  said, — 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  King  :  I  want 
you  to  promise  to  go  with  us  to  '  the 
Cascade'  next  week.  Mr.  Small  and  I 
will  drive  in  the  drag,  and  you  and 
Helen  can  go  on  horseback.  It  is  too 
bad,  Jack,  that  you  will  not  be  with  us," 
said  she,  turning  to  the  younger  man. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  stay,"  he  re- 
plied. 

But  Mr.  King  was  not  sorry,  and  he 
readily  promised  to  join  the  party.  On 
his  way  home  he  congratulated  himself 
that  he  should  become  quite  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  ladies  before  Miss 
Mary  came  (if  she  came). 

That  night,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small 
were  in  their  own  rooms,  the  little 
woman  said,  after  a  long  silence, — 

"  It  would  be  so  nice  if  Mr.  King 
should  take  a  fancy  to  our  Helen." 

"  What  makes  you  have  so  much 
compassion  for  your  unmarried  friends? 
Do  you  see  such  an  improvement  in  the 
man  committed  to  your  charge  that — " 

"  Now,  Hal,  stop  and  listen  to  me. 
Nahum  King  is  just  the  man  with  whom 
a  woman  could  work  wonders, — a  noble 
fellow,  but  a  trifle  morbid  and  self- 
centred  ;  and  no  wonder,  living  alone  so 
long.     Helen  is  just  the  one  for  him." 


"  But  he  may  have  a  Helen  else- 
where."   . 

"  You  are  so  aggravating !  and  you 
wouldn't  say  so  if  you  had  seen  him 
look  at  Helen  Walker  to-day.  I  believe 
that  he  couldn't  even  bear  having  Jack 
lift  her  from  her  horse." 

A  day  or  two  after,  Mr.  King  received 
a  note  which  read  thus  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  King,— Mr.  Small  has 
been  called  to  Durban,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  remain  for  some  weeks,  and 
we  have  decided  to  defer  our  excursion 
to  the  falls  until  his  return.  Mr.  Small 
was  so  hurried  at  the  last  moment  that 
he  could  not  see  you,  but  he  wished  me 
to  ask  you  to  preach  here  Sunday  after- 
noons during  his  absence.  Please  con- 
sent, and  oblige  him,  and  yours  very 
sincerely, 

"  Lucy  N.  Small." 

Yes,  of  course  he  would  go ;  and  he 
sent  back  word  to  that  efi"ect. 

Then  followed  for  several  weeks  a  life 
like  a  dream.  The  Rev.  Nahum  had 
been  trained  "  after  the  strictest  sect"  a 
puritan,  and  was  almost  fearful  of  his 
keen  enjoyment  of  the  cosey  Sunday 
teas  which  Mrs.  Small  insisted  upon  as 
a  preparation  for  his  long  ride  home.  It 
was  with  an  unaccountable  reluctance 
that  he  left  the  two  ladies,  and  rode,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  toward  his 
solitary  dwelling.  Once  it  occurred  to 
him  to  wonder  with  what  feelings,  after 
Miss  Mary  came,  if  she  did  come  (for 
he  always  inserted  this  parenthesis),  he 
should  anticipate  the  return  to  the  house 
which  now  seemed  so  lonely. 

One  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Small,  while  com- 
ing down-stairs,  was  startled  to  hear 
the  voice  of  Mr.  King  from  the  piazza. 
"  Why  does  he  come  during  the  week, 
so  soon  after  Sunday?  Can  anything 
have  happened  ?"  was  her  first  thought ; 
but  she  was  reassured  by  the  voice  of 
her  sister,  followed  immediately  by  gay 
peals  of  laughter.  The  little  lady  on 
the  stairs  mounted  to  her  room  again, 
seated  herself,  and  smiled  complacently 
for  fully  five  minutes. 

No  words  spoken  on  the  piazza  could 
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have  occasioned  this  singular  behavior. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  novel 
which  Miss  Walker  held  in  her  hand. 

"  Have  you  read  any  other  books  of 
this  author,  Mr.  King?"  she  inquired. 

''  No  ;  I  have  read  but  few  novels, — 
none  since  I  left  America." 

"  Ah  !  you  think  it  a  waste  of  time  ; 
and  it  certainly  is  foolish  to  read  of  such 
creatures." 

"  Tell  me,  please,  what  they  did." 

"  They  didiit  do.  I  know  that  you 
are  amused  by  my  excitement,  but  they 
seem  to  me  alive."  And,  after  giving 
him  a  sketch  of  the  story,  she  went  on, 
"  You  see,  he  knew  that  Alice  loved 
him,  and  yet  he  allowed  this  matter  to 
come  between  them,  when,  of  course, 
she  would  have  forgiven  him."  Sud- 
denly she  stopped  :  "  How  tiresome  I 
am  to  run  on  about  these  imaginary 
troubles,  when  you  look  as  though  you 
had  a  real  one  !" 

"  Pray  pardon  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  rude  not  to  seem  interested  in  the 
story.     Indeed  I  did  like  to  hear  it." 

"  Let  me  help  you,  if  I  can,"  she 
said  simply.  So  he  told  her  of  one  of 
his  most  promising  converts  who  had  re- 
cently appeared  with  another  wife.  Po- 
lygamy was  the  prevailing  custom  of 
the  heathen,  and  this  man  had  refused  to 
see  the  missionary,  and  returned  to  his 
old  friends.  Miss  Walker  was  so  sympa- 
thetic that,  although  she  could  not  re- 
move the  burden,  it  seemed  lighter  to  bear. 

When  Mrs.  Small  came  down-stairs 
again,  she  heard  no  sound,  and  went  in 
search  of  her  sister,  whom  she  found  in 
the  arbor. 

"  Mr.  King  has  but  just  gone,"  said 
Helen. 

"  How  strange  that  he  should  come 
again  so  soon  !  And  he  did  not  inquire 
for  me?" 

"  No.  He  did  not  stay  long,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  preoccupied."  And  she  told 
his  story.  "  I  think  he  knows  that  you 
take  a  nap  at  this  hour,  or  he  would 
have  a.sked  to  see  you."  It  was  evident 
to  her  sister's  keen  eyes  that  Helen's 
thoughts  were  upon  the  story  and  not 
the  narrator. 

On  the  two  following   Sundays   the 


Rev.  Nahum  resisted  all  Mrs.  Small's 
inducements  to  stay  to  tea.  Cousin 
Jack  had  come  again,  and  seemed  to 
be  "  very  much  at  home,"  the  mission- 
ary reflected  rather  bitterly  as  he  rode 
away  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  next  Sunday  he  was  ill  and  could 
not  preach.  He  felt  better  on  Monday, 
and  determined  to  ride  to  Koolala,  the 
more  because  he  thought  that  Jack  had 
gone  and  the  ladies  might  feel  timid  at 
the  rumors  of  outbreak  among  natives 
near  them.  When  he  reached  the  house 
he  saw  no  one,  but,  guided  by  the  sound 
of  voices,  he  walked  slowly  toward  a 
clump  of  tulip -trees  near  the  house. 
On  a  bench  sat  Miss  Walker,  and,  bend- 
ing over  her.  Cousin  Jack.  A  deadly 
faintness  came  upon  Mr.  King.  "  The 
ride  in  the  sun  after  my  illness  was  too 
much  for  me,"  he  thought,  and  turned 
to  go ;  but  Helen  had  seen  him,  and 
called  him  back. 

"  Cousin  Jack  is  taking  a  splinter 
from  my  hand.  It  is  in  very  far ;  but 
Jack  is  quite  a  surgeon." 

Mr.  King  came  forward.  Jack  held 
the  soft  white  hand  in  one  of  his,  while 
with  the  other  he  cut  the  tender  flesh 
with  his  sharp  knife. 

The  spectator  thought  the  operation 
unnecessarily  long.  The  surgeon  stopped 
from  time  to  time  to  converse  with  his 
patient,  still  holding  her  hand.  Finally, 
the  splinter  was  extracted,  and  Jack 
turned  to  go  for  ointment.  '•  Kiss  the 
place  to  make  it  well,"  he  said  gayly, 
and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  then 
strode  into  the  house. 

The  Rev.  Nahum  started,  and  mut- 
tered something  under  his  breath,  then, 
turning  to  the  lady,  asked,  "  Are  you 
engaged  to  that — that — " 

She  had  risen,  and  now  confronted 
him  indignantly.  "  That  is  my  cousin. 
How  dare —  What  right  have  you  to 
ask  such  a  question?" 

He  leaned  against  a  tree  and  said 
weariedly,  "  No  right."  Then,  straight- 
ening himself  proudly,  "  Yes  ! — the  best 
of  rights.  I  love  you."  He  bowed 
his  head.  Of  course  she  did  not  care 
for  him,  he  thought.  He  must  go, 
and    not  distress  her   by  the   sight  of 
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his   wretchedness.     With  an   effort   he 
roused  himself.     What  was  this  ? 

A  beautiful  rosy  red  suffused  her  face ; 
she  had  taken  a  step  toward  him,  and, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes,  her  usual  reserve 
vanished.  With  the  abandonment  of 
love  only  seen  in  a  proud  woman,  be- 
cause the  kiss  on  her  hand  had  first 
aroused  his  jealousy,  she  seized  his  hand 
and  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and 
turned  her  sweet  face  up  to  his. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  haven't  a  true 
missionary  spirit,"  said  she  archly. 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  he  cried  im- 
pulsively ;  but  a  gay  whistle  was  heard, 
and  Jack  appeared. 

Helen's  last  words  had  dispelled  the 
lover's  dream.  "  A  missionary  spirit," — 
that  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
Miss  Mary,  of  which  he  had  written. 
Wretch  that  he  had  been  to  offer  a 
woman  anything  but  love,  or  to  be  will- 
ing to  take  anything  less !  He  must 
tell  Helen. 

All  this  time  Jack  was  chatting  gayly, 
never  noting  the  absorption  of  the  other 
two. 

The  Rev.  Nahum  turned  abruptly: 
"  He  would  come  again  soon  ;  he  must 
go,"  and  so  strode  away,  leaving  Jack 
in  puzzled  silence,  and  Helen  with  a  look 
of  resentment  in  her  soft  eyes. 

The  carpet  of  the  study  became  more 
threadbare  that  night,  as  the  missionary, 
holding  his  aching  head,  walked  the 
room  in  an  agony  of  self- accusation.  By 
the  light  of  the  love  which  he  felt  for 
one  woman,  the  dishonor  shown  to  the 
other  appeared  unpardonable.  He,  a 
missionary  to  these  poor,  unenlightened 
people,  was  worse  than  they. 

He  would  tell  Helen  all.  Miss  Mary 
might  arrive  in  a  few  weeks ;  no  word 
could  reach  her.  Perhaps  she  would 
not  come ;  but  the  feeling  of  relief 
which  the  thought  gave  was  too  great 
for  it  to  be  safely  indulged. 

The  next  day  he  set  out  on  his  ride  to 
Koolala,  but  soon  met  the  two  ladies  and 
their  cousin  on  their  way  to  a  neigh- 
boring planter's.  He  saw  from  Mrs. 
Small's  manner  that  Helen  had  told  her 
of  yesterday's  disclosure,  and  a  look  of 


mingled  surprise  and  indignation  deep- 
ened upon  her  face  as  he  talked  solely 
of  Mr.  Small  and  the  convention  in 
Durban,  only  bowing  gravely  to  Helen, 
who  collected  herself  to  return  his 
formal  greeting.  She  appeared  ab- 
sorbed in  conversation  with  her  cousin, 
but  every  now  and  then  darted  a  look  of 
pained  inquiry  toward  her  lover.  He 
could  not  endure  it  long,  and,  making 
some  excuse,  rode  swiftly  away.  "  The 
explanation  must  be  deferred  yet  another 
day,"  he  thought.  "  And  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  her  suffer  as  she  did  to-day, 
though  she  tried  to  conceal  it.  Yet 
she  would  forgive  me  all,  if  only  Miss 
Mary  would  refuse  me.  From  what 
Helen  said  of  that  story  which  she  told 
the  other  day,  I  feel  sure  that  she  would 
not  let  pride  separate  us.  But  I  can- 
not see  her  again  until  the  explanation 
is  made."  So  pondering,  he  reached 
home  and  went  to  his  study.  The  mail 
had  arrived,  and  there  were  three  letters 
on  the  table  for  him.  He  turned  them 
over  hastily.  "  Yes,  one  from  Edward !" 
He  left  the  table  and  walked  the  floor 
nervously,  then,  returning,  tore  open 
the  envelope,  and  read, — 

"  Dear  '  Old  Patriarch,' — So  we 
boys  always  called  you, — and  a  fitting 
name  it  is,  judging  from  your  letter 
which  arrived  yesterday.  Who  but  one 
of  those  old  worthies  would  make  such  a 
simple  matter  of  taking  to  himself  a 
wife  ?  You,  like  Isaac,  send  into  a 
far  country,  and  expect  me  to  say,  '  Re- 
becca' ('Miss  Mary')  'is  before  thee; 
take  her  and  go.' 

"  My  experience  in  courtship  resem- 
bled more  closely  that  of  Jacob.  (But 
you  haven't  heard  of  my  marriage,  have 
you?)  I  did  not  serve  twice  seven 
years,  but  I  waited  and  waited,  and 
'  'suaded  and  'suaded,'  as  the  little  boy 
said.  At  last  the  lady  yielded,  and  I 
have  been  astonished  at  my  ill-deserved 
good  fortune  ever  since. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  old  fellow, 
that  you  are  too  sure  that  your  '  Miss 
Mary'  will  have  you.  Don't  you  think 
that  women  are  born  with  any  but  mis- 
sionary instincts  ? 
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"  But,  now  that  I  have  tried  to  '  take 
you  down  a  peg,'  I'll  tell  you  that  I 
have  interviewed  the  lady  in  question 
on  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  Nahum  King, 
and  she  assures  me  of  the  '  respect,' 
nay, '  admiration'  (your  words,  you  see), 
which  she  has  ever  had  for  you.  As 
you  so  flatteringly  intimate,  she  does 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  her  pastor's 
opinion  in  most  things,  and  is  not  the 
less  inclined  to  think  kindly  of  you  be- 
cause you  are  my  friend.  Now,  don't 
retort  by  trying  to  lower  my  self-esteem. 
You  may  hear  from  the  lady  in  a  few 
days, — although  she  did  not  say  that 
she  would   write.      She  wishes  to  ask 


some    questions    about    your    work,    I 
believe. 

"  How  does  the  climate  afl'ect  you  ? 
Have  you  met  pleasant  people  among 
the  missionaries  ?  How  do  your  schools 
prosper  ?  All  such  items  would  interest 
me  greatly.     Yours,  as  ever, 

"  Edward. 

"  P.S. — Mrs.  Edward  has  read  this 
letter,  and  insists  upon  a  postscript. 
Well,  then,  you  dear  old  gosling,  know 
that  for  the  last  two  years  your  '  Miss 
Mary'  has  been — my  wife  !" 

M.  R.  Francis. 


A    DAY    IN    EARLY    SPRING. 


THE  wind  to-day  is  not  from  the 
northeast,  whence  for  so  long  it  has 
blown  from  the  snows  of  the  higher 
latitudes  and  from  the  icebergs  of  the 
Northern  seas,  bringing  in  its  breath 
and  scattering  in  its  track  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  and  other  diseases  to  which 
the  New-Englander  is  heir.  All  day 
long  it  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
heated  equator,  passing  through  differ- 
ent strata  of  coolness  till  it  reached  us 
rightly  tempered  to  ethereal  mildness. 
There  is  a  hazy,  "  dreamy,  magical  light" 
pervading  the  atmosphere  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  pleasant  October  days, 
but  with  the  peculiar  spring  odors, — the 
earthy  scents  furnished  by  the  disturb- 
ing ploughshares  and  the  aromatic  smoke 
of  burning  applewood,  raspberry-  and 
blackberry-bushes.  The  day  is  so  warm 
that  the  robin,  whose  voice  for  a  week 
has  been  a  half-regretful  chirp,  mounts 
a  high  branch,  after  a  bountiful  repast 
from  the  spongy  meadows,  and,  with  a 
crop  full  of  wriggling  worms,  gives  his 
regulation  summer  song.  Everywhere 
the  elms  and  red  maples  are  beginning 
to  "  show  belief;"  their  topmost  branches 


stand  out  in  darker  relief  against  the 
sky.  The  buds  of  the  white  oaks  in 
the  low  ground  are  already  swollen  very 
large,  while  those  on  the  uplands  can 
hardly  be  seen.  The  young  beeches  are 
putting  forth  their  slender,  thorn-like 
buds,  and  the  catkins  of  the  alders  droop 
in  graceful  maroon  tassels  from  the  tips 
of  last  year's  twigs. 

How  carefully  nature  has  looked  after 
and  kept  green  the  radical  leaves  of  the 
perennial  herbs  !  Here  is  the  five-finger, 
the  swamp  blackberry-vine,  and  some  of 
the  composites,  as  freshly  supplied  with 
chlorophyl  as  any  of  the  after-leaves  will 
be  a  month  from  this  date.  The  frost, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  has  not  afl'ected 
them :  their  roots,  stored  with  starch, 
keep  them  ever  fresh  and  ready  with 
their  gainful  handicap  to  begin  their 
race  with  the  annuals.  The  thick  de- 
scending root-stocks  of  the  skunk  cab- 
bage are  sending  up  everywhere  in  the 
bogs  the  pink-hooded  spathes  which  shel- 
ter the  round-head  clusters  of  flowers. 
The  bunches  of  young  violet-leaves  be- 
side them  are  doing  their  work  differ- 
ently :  the  blossoms  come  after  the  leaf, 
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and  are  strangely  unlike  their  neighbors 
to  the  nostrils  of  humanity ;  yet  in  the 
great  economy  of  nature  "  she  knows 
only  vegetable  life  existing  to  a  univer- 
sal and  not  to  a  particular  end."  The 
offensive  foetidus  is  as  good  in  her  eyes 
as  the  sweet-scented  cucuUafa,  and,  like 
the  tender  mother  she  is,  she  nourishes 
each,  and  knows  not  the  difference  be- 
tween the  repulsive  child  and  the  lovely 
blue-eyed  flower. 

The  harmony  of  this  arrangement  of 
the  blossom  coming  before  the  leaf  is 
very  interesting  to  contemplate.  In 
many  of  our  large  trees  and  shrubs  this 
is  the  case.  The  alder,  willow,  walnut, 
oak,  beech,  etc.,  are  catkin-bearing  trees. 
They  have  two  kinds  of  flowers,  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate,  which  are  situated 
either  on  the  same  stem  or  on  different 
individual  plants.  Now,  if  the  leaves 
came  first,  they  would  interfere  and 
to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  wind  from 
scattering  the  pollen  of  the  catkins, 
which  fertilizes  the  pistillate  blossom. 
Nature  has  said  to  the  leaves,  "  Wait ; 
do  not  come  yet :  the  boughs  must  be 
naked,  that  the  wind  may  have  a  free 
chance  to  strew  the  propagating  dust  on 
every  fertile  flower." 

These  quarter  -  blown  elm -blossoms 
furnish  a  change  of  diet  for  the  red 
and  gray  squirrels,  who  are  out  to-day 
in  goodly  numbers.  They  all  appear  to 
have  been  well  kept  through  the  winter. 
Here  comes  a  sleek  fellow  down  this 
trunk ;  he  stops  in  his  descent  to  eye 
me,  and  remains  as  motionless  as  a  stuffed 
specimen  fixed  to  the  bark,  clinging  to 
it  with  his  hind  feet,  which  are  turned 
completely  round,  as  if  his  joints  were 
worked  like  swivels.  Now  he  starts,  as 
if  the  motionless  model  had  been  acted 
upon  by  some  electrical  machine,  tilts 
his  tail,  and  scampers  over  the  mosses 
and  dead  leaves,  gives  short  sniffs  at 
empty  acorn-shells,  and  hurries  on  con- 
fusedly from  one  object  to  another, 
every  movement  expressing  his  sense  of 
insecurity  while  on  the  ground,  finally 
arrives  at  the  foot  of  another  elm,  and, 
after  looking  up,  apparently  to  ascertain 
the  kind  of  tree  it  is,  runs  up  the  trunk 
so  quickly  as  to  appear  like  a  moving 


streak  of  bark,  and  settles  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  topmost  branch,  nib- 
bling a  tender  bud. 

These  gray  squirrels  are  great  gym- 
nasts, and,  when  startled,  make  valiant 
leaps.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
muscles  and  sinews  could  send  them 
from  spray  to  spray  so  far  apart  and 
that  this  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  will.  Ah,  but 
sometimes  they  fail.  I  have  seeA  one 
miss  his  foothold  and  fall  forty  feet, 
striking  the  ground  with  a  heavy  blow, 
where  he  lay  for  an  instant  like  a  clod. 
I  can  hardly  think  that  such  adventures 
can  be  natural ;  yet  this  fellow  obviously 
had  the  physical  ability  to  endure  just 
such  "  short  stops"  as  this,  for  he  after- 
ward glided  along  the  ground  as  though 
nothing  ailed  him,  and  was  soon  up  an- 
other tree. 

The  warm  day  has  also  thawed  into 
activity  that  little  burrowing  storekeeper 
the  chipmunk.  I  hear  his  sharp  voice 
among  the  rocks  in  the  wall,  and,  though 
I  do  not  see  him,  I  well  know  that  his 
bright,  bead-like  eyes  are  peering  at  me 
from  his  covert.  He  is  not  a  great 
climber,  rarely  ascending  tall  trees ;  yet 
he  likes  fresh  food  in  the  early  spring, 
and  is  out  to  see  how  the  red  maples  are 
getting  on. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  a  degree  the 
pond  in  Spenser's  Meadow  swarms  with 
different  living  creatures.  The  warm 
rays  of  the  sun  have  brought  into  being, 
as  if  by  magic,  myriads  of  gnats  that 
fringe  the  shore.  One  can  watch  through 
a  glass  with  deep  interest  the  process  of 
shuffling  off  their  mortal  coils  and  taking 
wings  to  sport  above  the  water.  Here 
among  the  species  of  green  confervoid 
algae  the  water  -  boatman  rows  or  turns 
its  pearl  wing-covers  to  view  and  makes 
attempts  at  flight.  The  large  lavender- 
tinted  Cyclops,  with  egg -panniers  at- 
tached, are  seen,  while  the  bivalved 
cypris  sails  along  in  its  shell  like  a  minia- 
ture argonaut.  I  find  here  a  species  of 
aquatic  coleoptera,  a  little  ovate  beetle, 
entirely  a  stranger  to  me,  which  I  have 
nowhere  seen  described  in  the  books. 
Unlike  any  of  the  other  beetles  noticed, 
the  thorax  seems  to  project  over  the  abdo- 
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men,  leaving  a  space  or  groove  between 
this  appendage  and  the  beautifully- 
marked  bronzed-and-black  wing-covers. 
In  this  channel,  where  it  carries  its 
bubble  very  conveniently,  play  the  long, 
slender  posterior  legs  which  are  active 
in  propelling  the  creature  through  the 
water.  These  beetles  are  able  to  remain 
a  long  time  beneath  the  surface,  and, 
unlike  those  of  the  genus  D?/sticus,  do 
not  swim  up  and  then  turn  round  to 
obtain  their  supply  of  air,  but  simply 
let  go  the  objects  to  which  they  cling, 
and,  without  using  their  paddles,  rise, 
tail  first,  remaining  an  instant  only  to 
perform  that  wonderful  operation,  and 
then  scamper  down  again  to  feed  on  the 
decaying  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pond. 

The  bull-frogs  poke  their  noses  above 
the  green  slime  and  chuckle.  They  have 
hardly  found  their  voices  yet.  A  week's 
practising  on  the  scale  is  necessary  be- 
fore they  will  have  attained  the  deep 
bass  and  the  clear  articulation  which 
characterize  this  species  of  batrachians. 
Some  of  the  huge  fellows  have  actually 
hopped  on  the  banks  to  sun  themselves 
and  tempt  the  epicures,  after  their  long 
winter's  burial  in  the  mud ;  and  as  I 
come  upon  them  suddenly  they  express 
their  alarm  by  uttering  sharply  a  short 
squeak  or  7/ip^  followed  instantly  by  a 
heavy  plunge  into  the  water.  They  are 
more  strictly  aquatic  than  the  other  spe- 
cies, never  appearing  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  native  pond  or  stream.  Three 
weeks  from  now,  these  waters  will  be 
full  of  corpulent,  squirming  tadpoles, 
biding  themselves  in  the  mud,  where 
daily  miracles  will  be  performed, — the 
changing  of  the  gill-breathing  fish  into 
the  highest  form  of  air-breathing  am- 
phibians. Notwithstanding  the  mild- 
ness of  the  day,  the  peep  of  the  smaller 
frogs  and  the  trilling  chorus  of  the 
toads  has  not  been  heard.  They  seem 
by  common  consent  to  have  established, 
in  this  vicinity,  a  certain  date  on  which 
to  appear.  It  is  not  usually  before  the 
20th  of  April  that  their  pleasant  dreamy 
tenor  is  heard  in  contrast  to  the  hoarse 
croaking  of  the  above-named  species. 

Another  harbinger  of  the  warm  days, 


which  I  see  the  sun  has  limbered  and 
set  in  motion,  is  that  pretty  butterfly, 
Vanessa  aiitiopa,  with  purple  wings 
]  so  beautifully  marked  with  yellow  bor- 
ders and  blue  spots.  It  is  the  first 
butterfly  of  the  season.  While  most  of 
the  species  hibernate  in  the  pupal  state, 
and  take  to  themselves  wings  later  in 
the  year,  this  particular  kind  crawls, 
as  a  perfect  insect,  into  some  shelter 
during  the  coldest  weather,  and  remains 
torpid  until  such  days  as  this  bring  it 
back  to  cheerful  life  once  more.  Al- 
though the  table  of  sweets  has  not  yet 
been  spread,  I  doubt  not  that  its  long 
tongue  will  find  something  tasteful 
among  the  knots  of  spruces  toward 
which  it  is  now  winging  its  bird-like 
way. 

The  blue-jays,  grackles,  and  wood- 
peckers are  merry  too  over  the  gala-day. 
A  flock  of  sparrows  has  just  flown  over 
the  bushes  that  line  the  wall.  Tliey 
behave  like  strangers  lately  arrived. 
Probably  these  same  birds,  not  two 
weeks  ago,  were  foraging  by  the  streams 
that  feed  the  Santee  and  Hoanoke  Rivers. 
To  the  casual  observer  these  emigrants 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  species;  yet 
if  he  notes  closely  through  the  glass 
their  markings,  and  watches  carefully  the 
difl'erence  in  the  manner  of  feeding,  he 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  there 
are  two  kinds, — the  swamp-sparrow,  Me- 
lospiza  palustris,  and  the  song-sparrow, 
Melospiza  melodia.  The  crown  of  the 
swamp-sparrow  is  chestnut,  while  that  of 
the  song-sparrow  is  brownish  red,  with  a 
medial  stripe  of  dull  gray.  The  former 
has  a  jet-black  forehead,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  latter.  The  breast  of  the  song- 
sparrow  is  whitish,  with  clearly-defined 
dark-brown  streaks,  and  a  spot  nearly 
in  the  centre.  This  ornament  his  first- 
cousin  does  not  have,  but  a  plain  ashy 
front,  with  only  a  few  dull  streaks  near 
the  wings,  and  just  a  hint  of  yellow "  on 
the  sides.  For  a  month  after  their  ar- 
rival here,  before  the  seeds  have  well 
grown,  both  species  love  to  forage  by 
this  stream,  as  they  are  doing  to-day. 
The  song-sparrow  hops  along  the  shore, 
looking  into  all  the  hollows  and  open- 
ings in  the  banks,  which  he  has  inspected 
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a  hundred  times  before,  but  where  each 
time  he  finds  an  overlooked  seed  or 
grub.  While  engaged  in  his  meals,  he 
does  not  care  to  wet  his  stockings.  His 
relative,  however,  is  half  aquatic  in  his 
habits,  apparently  caring  no  more  for  the 
water  than  the  real  long-legged  waders. 
Here  is  one  at  this  moment  standing 
almost  up  to  his  feathers  on  a  submerged 
rock,  flirting  over  the  soaked  dead  leaves 
which  have  been  caught  by  a  small  snag, 
and  ludicrously  scanning  their  surfaces 
for  bits  of  mollusks  and  water-beetles. 
It  is  peculiar  that  these  birds  of  the 
same  genus  should  entertain  such  distinct 
views  of  the  world  and  mankind.  Later 
in  the  season  the  swamp-sparrow  hastens 
to  the  low  ground,  where  he  is  suspi- 
cious and  distrustful,  seldom  showing 
himself  excepting  in  times  of  anxiety, 
but  skulking  here  and  there  among  the 
rank  weeds  and  sedges,  occasionally 
uttering  his  cheap-cheap,  as  though  he 


were  treating  you  with  sneers.  The  other 
bird  is  as  open  and  free  from  reserve 
and  cheerful  as  the  sunshine,  occupying 
every  rock  and  bush  and  fence,  on  which 
the  persistent  little  songster,  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall,  pours  from  his  in- 
exhaustible throat  the  softest,  sweetest 
melodies. 

A  chill  comes  from  the  east.  The 
retreating  sun  paints  the  clouds  in 
orange,  then  red  and  purple  and  brown, 
till  he  has  travelled  farther,  when  the 
curve  of  the  old  revolver  intervenes, 
leaving  them  cold  gray  blotches  of  vapor 
sailing  across  the  sky.  The  new  moon 
appears  a  narrow,  curved  line  of  white ; 
the  evening  star  lights  its  lamp  and 
goes  careering  down  the  west.  Before 
evening  is  ended,  the  clouds  overspread 
the  heavens,  and  to-morrow  morning  the 
east  wind  will  be  pelting  the  earth  with 
snow. 

Horace  Lunt. 
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Queer  Occupations. 

A  SPRIGHTLY,  genial  old  gentle- 
man, whose  post-prandial  fruit  and 
nuts  the  writer  often  shares,  is  possessed 
by  a  quaint  little  sprite  which  has  a  mania 
for  exploring  all  sorts  of  queer  nooks 
and  out-of-the  way  places.  He  is  abroad 
every  pleasant  day, — having  nothing  else 
to  do, — ministering  to  the  whims  of  the 
sprite,  now  making  the  tour  of  the 
docks,  now  peering  into  the  dark  cran- 
nies of  the  Tombs,  again  prowling  round 
the  old  city  church-yards,  St.  Patrick's, 
the  Marble  Cemetery,  old  St.  Paul's, 
Trinity's,  for  a  queer  inscription  or  a 
handful  of  dust  once  honored  and 
famous.  These  are  his  morning  fan- 
cies. In  the  afternoon  one  may  see  him 
loitering  about  the  taxidermists'  and  bird- 
fanciers '.-shops  in  Chatham  and  North 
William  Streets,  mousing  among  the  col- 


lections of  the  old-book-men  on  Nassau,  • 
or  hear  his  cane  merrily  thumping  the 
stairs  in  the  old  business-rookeries  of 
the  streets  leading  west  from  City  Hall 
Park,  bent  on  a  confab  with  several  old 
cronies  whom  he  has  unearthed  there  in 
their  seven-by-nine  holes  and  thawed  out 
by  his  geniality.  His  reminiscences  over 
the  coffee  are  pleasing.  "  The  census  of 
1880,"  he  observed  on  a  recent  occasion, 
"gives  New  York  1,206,299  inhabi- 
tants, Brooklyn — practically  one  with 
her  —  had  566,663,  and  within  what 
but  for  natural  obstacles  would  be  the 
city  limits  we  may  count  a  population  of 
fully  two  millions,  all  requiring  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  amused,  and 
the  majority  under  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing with  hand  or  brain  the  wherewithal 
to  compass  it.  Of  this  great  mass  of 
people  not  all  will  be  butchers,  bakers. 
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aDd  manufacturers  of  candelabra, — trades 
patent  to  every  observer.  Some  will  have 
the  genius  to  invent  new  and  untried 
avocations :  hence  the  curious  may  find 
in  the  city  a  sort  of  inner  world  of  busy 
toilers,  whose  signs  are  never  displayed 
to  the  public  gaze,  whose  patrons  are 
found  only  among  a  restricted  class,  and 
whose  existence  is  unsuspected  by  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  member  of  this 
order  I  have  ever  met  is  a  decayed  gen- 
tlewoman, gifted  with  a  fine  literary 
instinct,  who  gains  a  comfortable  and 
honorable  livelihood  by  coaching — I  can- 
not find  a  more  expressive  term — the 
fashionable  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  in 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.  This 
lady  absorbs  the  new  books  and  maga- 
zines as  they  appear,  and  imparts  a 
digest  of  their  contents — a  description 
of  the  plot  or  plan,  a  summary  of  the 
more  striking  passages  and  sentiments — 
to  her  patronesses,  too  much  employed 
themselves  with  their  round  of  social 
duties  and  charities  to  attempt  it.  Thus, 
with  little  outlay  of  time  or  applica- 
tion, the  smattering  of  literature  and 
art  so  necessary  to  preserve  one's  stand- 
ing in  polite  society  is  gained.  Some- 
times the  information  is  given  in  the 
form  of  literary  conversations,  at  which 
several  ladies  are  present,  and  which  are 
said  to  be  very  enjoyable  affairs.  I  met 
a  whimsical  little  lady  in  a  bird-fancier's 
shop  one  day  who  gained  her  bread — 
very  well  buttered  it  was,  too, — a  person 
of  fine  vocal  and  histrionic  powers,  and 
who  reminded  me  forcibly  of  Dickens's 
'  dolls'  dress-maker' — by  teaching  parrots 
and  mocking-birds  to  mimic  and  cana- 
ries to  sing.  The  professional  models 
are  fast  becoming  an  important  guild, 
and  yet  the  young  artist  who  first  intro- 
duced them  into  America  only  won  his 
spurs  at  the  Academy  exhibition  some 
three  years  since.  Five  years  ago,  he 
told  me,  when  he  returned  to  New  York 
from  Paris,  a  professional  model  was  not 
to  be  found  here ;  and  he  gave  me  an 
amusing  account  of  his  mishaps  and 
queer  adventures  in  securing  and  train- 
ing his  first.  There  are  now  scores  of 
men  and  women  in  the  city  whose  faces 
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and  forms  are  literally  their  fortunes,  who 
have  no  regular  occupation  other  than 
posing  for  the  artists  ;  and  there  are  many 
more  who  pose  occasionally,  as  their  ser- 
vices are  needed.  I  do  not  include  in 
the  latter  class  those  fair  ladies  who  sit 
now  and  then  for  a  Diana  or  an  As- 
traea,  simply  to  oblige  a  friend.  I  have 
often  come  in  personal  contact  with 
the  artists'  model,  and  always  to  my  en- 
tertainment. A  pleasant  memory  now 
comes  to  me  of  being  in  a  friend's  studio 
one  day  when,  after  a  timid  knock,  the 
door  opened,  and  one  of  those  ragged 
little  Italian  match-sellers  so  common  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  came  in  ;  but 
with  what  a  face  ! — like  one  of  Raphael's 
cherubs,  instinct  with  the  delicate  per- 
sonality of  the  poet.  My  friend  went 
into  ecstasies,  and,  seizing  his  note-book, 
circled  about  the  boy,  overwhelming  him 
with  questions  as  to  his  name,  age,  and 
residence,  and  only  dismissed  him  on  his 
promise  to  come  and  sit  whenever  he 
should  send  him  word.  '  It  is  thus  you 
get  your  models,'  I  remarked. — '  We  are 
always  looking  for  them,'  he  replied.  '  I 
have  been  so  reduced  as  to  take  my  seat 
in  the  public  squares  and  scan  the  faces 
of  passing  beauties  till  my  ideal  came.' 

"  Walking  down  Broadway  one  day 
with  an  artist-friend,  we  passed  a  fruit- 
stand  at  which  sat  an  old  man  whose 
face  seemed  strangely  familiar  :  it  was 
shrewd  and  quizzical  and  framed  in  with 
white,  flowing  locks  and  a  full  white 
beard.  '  Where  have  I  seen  that  face  ?' 
I  remarked  musingly. — '  On  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  for  years  past,'  replied  my 
friend.  And  then  I  recognized  it  as 
having  figured  in  several  notable  paint- 
ings at  the  Academy  exhibitions.  The 
face  interested  me  so  strongly  that  I 
begged  its  owner's  address,  and  one  day 
paid  him  a  visit.  The  number  given 
took  me  to  a  mildewed  old  rookery  on 
South  Fifth  Avenue,  below  Bleecker 
Street,  its  basement  occupied  by  an  old- 
clo'es-shop.  '  You  go  up  yer,'  said  the 
old  crone  who  kept  it,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  indicating  a  narrow,  noisome 
alley,  '  an'  take  the  fust  basement-door 
on  the  left,  under  the  fust  high  stoop.' 
The  court  to  which  this  alley  gave  access 
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was  the  dingiest  I  had  ever  entered. 
Garbage  was  strewn  plentifully  about. 
The  houses  that  hemmed  it  in  were  of 
wood,  and  so  old  I  fancied  them  to  have 
been  standing  when  Captain  Kidd  was 
hobnobbing  with  the  city  merchants. 
Broken  bricks  on  the  chimneys,  clap- 
boards swinging  and  creaking,  windows 
stuffed  with  straw  and  old  rags,  testified 
to  their  general  dilapidation.  The  old 
model's  room  contained  a  rude  settle,  a 
ruder  table,  a  cook-stove,  sadly  in  need 
of  blacking,  in  which  smouldered  a  fire 
that  did  not  make  its  presence  felt ; 
there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
the  blasts  came  freely  in  through  the 
cracks  of  door  and  window.  I  had 
rarely  seen  a  more  comfortless  poor 
man's  domicile.  An  old  woman,  his 
wife,  lay  on  the  settle,  groaning  with 
rheumatism.  The  old  man  received  me 
affably,  evidently  scenting  a  customer, 
and  his  fingers  closed  greedily  on  the 
coin  with  which  I  atoned  for  my  in- 
trusion. By  degrees  I  learned  his  his- 
tory. Landing  in  Boston,  from  Ire- 
land, he  found  a  place  as  messenger-boy 
at  the  Tremont  Hotel,  and,  when  the 
Astor  House  was  opened,  was  trans- 
ferred thither.  The  Astor  at  that  time 
was  the  resort  of  the  great  men  of 
the  nation  when  visiting  the  city,  with 
most  of  whom  '  Dan'  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite, and  several  of  whom  he  attended 
on  their  journeys  as  valet.  He  remem- 
bered preparing  Governor  Morgan  and 
Thurlow  Weed  for  their  journey  to 
Washington  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration. After  a  while  he  drifted 
out  to  Buffalo,  and,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Erie  Railway  Company,  lost  his 
sight  for  a  time  through  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  Then,  because  he  could 
do  nothing  else,  he  came  back  to  New 
York,  and  opened  a  fruit -stand  on 
Broadway,  continuing  there  until  an 
artist  discovered  him  and  opened  up  a 
more  lucrative  occupation.  '  I  still 
keep  my  stand,  though,'  he  added,  in 
conclusion. — '  But  how  do  you  manage 
when  summoned  to  the  studios  ?'  I  asked. 
'  Oh,  close  it  up,'  he  said.  The  artists, 
he  further  told  me,  paid  him  fifty  cents 
an  hour  for  his  services  ;  '  but  it's  hard 


work,'  he  added,  '  and  I  play  so  many 
parts  I  lose  myself  half  the  time.  Let 
me  see,  now,'  counting  on  his  fingers : 
'  durin'  the  past  week  I've  been  a  Santa 
Claus,  an'  a  St.  Christopher,  a  Scotch 
shepherd  in  the  Highlands,  a  Norman 
peasant,  a  Brigand  of  the  Sierras,  and 
'  Old  Age.'  Then  it's  hard  work  sittin' 
still  so  long.  I  like  the  lady  artists 
best.  Here  is  one,  you  see,  wants  me 
to  sit  for  her  lady  students  to-morrow. 
They  keep  one  amused,  an'  don't  forget 
you  are  eighty-four,  and  have  a  cup  o' 
tea  ready  when  the  sittin's  done.  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  cold  winters,  I  would 
leave  the  profession  an'  stick  to  the 
stand ;  but  when  the  sun  leaves  I  have 
to  leave  :  apples  '11  freeze,  ye  know,  an' 
an  old  man  too,  on  some  of  these  Jan- 
uary days.' 

"  A  business  errand  for  a  friend  in- 
troduced me  one  day  to  a  queer  sort  of 
literary  man, — an  advertisement-writer 
for  whoever  would  employ  him.  If 
you  are  familiar  with  country  news- 
papers you've  often  been  stranded  on 
articles  sandwiched  in  among  the  read- 
ing-matter that  opened  prosperously 
with  some  historic  or  poetic  incident,  or 
perhaps  some  allusion  to  a  recent  event 
of  public  interest,  and,  after  continuing 
for  half  a  column,  ended  in  a  barefaced 
puff  of  some  patent  medicine.  You 
can  fancy  them  as  being  written  on  a 
rude  pine  table,  in  a  room  in  which 
only  the  barest  comforts  appear,  by  a 
thin,  blear-eyed  man,  whose  haggard  face 
still  bears  traces  of  a  former  refinement. 
Once,  I  heard,  he  was  a  journalist  attached 
to  a  reputable  city  journal,  but  drink  or 
incapacity  lost  him  his  position.  Then 
he  was  engaged  by  a  large  concern  at  a 
stated  salary  to  write  their  advertise- 
ments. This  too  he  lost  by  the  same 
means,  and  so  drifted  down  to  the  catch- 
penny employment  in  which  I  found 
him.  You  saw  me  the  other  day — my 
cane  and  I — toiling  up  the  stairs  of  that 
old  building  on  Murray  Street.  Well, 
up  five  flights  in  that  old  building  is 
the  studio  of  another  queer  genius, — an 
heraldic  painter, — a  person  as  admirable 
for  his  antiquarian  lore  as  for  his  artistic 
skill  and  invention.     Who  would  sup- 
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pose  that  here  in  republican  America  a 
man  could  sustain  himself  by  emblazon- 
ino;  family  arms  and  preparing  genealogi- 
cal trees  ?  Yet  this  gentleman  has  lived 
for  forty  years  by  his  art,  and,  I  have 
heard,  has  amassed  quite  a  competence. 
His  two  dingy  little  rooms  give  the 
visitor  an  impression  of  the  mediaeval. 
The  emblems  and  paraphernalia  of  his 
peculiar  art  confront  one  everywhere  on 
the  walls,  —  genealogical  trees,  family 
arms  emblazoned  in  the  brightest  colors, 
portraits  in  mats  and  mildewed  frames, 
helmet,  shield,  crest,  supporters,  lambre- 
quin, wreath,  mottoes,  and  all  the 
quaint  inventions  of  heraldry.  There 
are  mouldy  volumes,  too,  filled  with 
ponderous  lore,  charts,  genealogies,  his- 
torical engravings,  monuments,  and  other 
minutiae  of  his  queer  calling.  For 
forty  years  the  old  painter's  world  has 
been  these  dingy  little  rooms,  his  books, 
and  his  work.  He  has  had  many  visitors 
in  his  retirement ;  some  fragments  of 
family  history,  and  many  a  tragedy  and 
romance  stranger  than  fiction,  have  come 
to  his  notice ;  but  one  must  be  much 
more  than  a  casual  visitor  to  win  from 
him  even  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  experiences. 

"  He  has  a  neighbor  equally  gray, 
reticent,  and  peculiar  in  his  vocation. 
'  Old-claim  lawyer,'  this  genius  styles 
himself  in  his  circulars,  and  his  specialty 
is  recovering  lost  or  unclaimed  estates, 
or  searching  for  missing  heirs  or  next  of 
kin.  Almost  every  issue  of  your  morn- 
ing paper  contains  an  advertisement  tell- 
ing an  old,  old  story, — the  death  of  the 
English  or  German  father,  the  name  of 
his  son  and  heir,  when  last  heard  from 
in  some  State  or  Territory  in  America, 
and  asking  information  as  to  his  pres- 
ent residence.  These  advertisements  the 
old-claim  lawyer  cuts  out  and  pastes  in 
a  volume  which  he  styles  his  Library 
of  Records,  and  which,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  of  clipping,  has  grown  to 
fifteen  hundred  volumes,  referring  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  claims 
to  property  advertised  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  for  heirs  or  legal  rep- 
resentatives. He  has  besides  this  the 
Directory  of  every  considerable  town  in 


the  Union,  nearly  every  family  genealogy 
published,  and  a  scrap-book  containing 
the  account  of  every  accidental  death, 
and  every  case  of  suicide  or  murder  or 
execution,  that  comes  within  his  notice. 
Quite  often,  by  means  of  these,  he  is 
able  to  give  the  information  sought  by 
the  foreign  attorneys,  and  receives  a 
liberal  fee.  His  chief  revenues,  how- 
ever, are  derived  from  those  who  believe 
themselves  heirs  to  property  in  the  '  old 
country,'  and  who  employ  him  to  make 
an  investigation,  and,  if  successful  in 
this,  to  prosecute  their  claims  in  the 
foreign  courts. 

"  I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  scores 
of  other  queer  craftsmen — the  old-book- 
men, the  dealers  in  coins,  autographs, 
and  minerals,  the  taxidermists,  the  old- 
print-sellers — who  gain  a  livelihood  in 
the  great  city  by  means  which  would  be 
totally  inadequate  in  less  thronged  com- 
munities; but  we  will  reserve  that  for 
another  sitting."  c.  b.  t. 

A  French   Album. 

Twelve  years  ago,  albums  with  five- 
and-twenty  questions  were  the  fashion 
in  all  the  salons  of  France.  The 
"  Figaro  Litteraire"  publishes  a  page 
from  that  of  Madame  Emilie  Ernst,  in 
a  facsimile  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
elder  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  author  of 
"  Monte-Christo." 

What  is  your  favorite  virtue  ?  Char- 
ity. 

What  are  your  favorite  qualities  in  a 
man  ?     Indulgence. 

What  in  a  woman  ?     Lovingness. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation  ? 
Hard  work. 

What  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  your  character?  Careless  indiffer- 
ence. 

What  is  your  idea  of  happiness  ? 
Love  reciprocated. 

What  is  your  idea  of  unhappiness  ? 
The  loss  of  one  beloved. 

Your  favorite  flower  and  your  favor- 
ite color  ?     The  tea-rose  and  garnet. 

If  you  were  not  yourself,  who  would 
you  like  to  be  ?     Victor  Hugo. 
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Where  would  you  like  best  to  live  ? 
Anywhere, — provided  I  had  a  wife,  pen, 
ink,  and  paper. 

Who  are  your  favorite  prose  writers  ? 
Walther  Scott  [sic],  Cooper,  Merimee. 

Who  are  your  favorite  poets  ?  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  De  Musset. 

Your  favorite  painters  and  favorite  mu- 
sical composers  ?  Rembrandt  [spelled 
Rembrad],  Rubens,  Weber,  Bellini. 

Your  favorite  male  characters  in  his- 
tory ?     Jesus  Christ,  Julius  Caesar, 

Your  favorite  heroines  in  history  ? 
Madeleine,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Charlotte 
Corday. 

Your  favorite  heroes  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion ?  Childe  Harold,  Monte- Christo, 
D'Artagnan,  Don  Juan,  Hamlet. 

Your  favorite  heroines  in  romance 
or  fiction  ?  Diana  Vernon,  Mercedes, 
Niobe. 

Your  favorite  food  and  favorite  bev- 
erage ?     Bread  and  water. 

Your  favorite  names  ?  Emma,  Maria, 
Petrus. 

The  object  of  your  greatest  aversion  ? 
I  hate  nothing  and  nobody. 

What  historical  characters  do  you 
most  detest?  Cato,  Philip  II.,  Louis 
XIV. 

What  is  your  present  state  of  mind  ? 
I  am  waiting  for  death. 

What  fault  can  you  pardon  most 
easily  ?  I  can  pardon  any  faults  except 
calumny,  theft,  and  falsehood. 

What  is  your  favorite  motto  ?  Lib- 
erty, Deus  dedit,  Deus  dahit^  Grod  gave, 
God  will  give. 

Military  Women  of  France. 

"  In  looking  over  the  old  chronicles  of 
France,  one  is  astounded,"  says  M.  Tran- 
chand  in  his  "  Femmes  Militaires,"  "  at 
the  long  list  of  soldier-women,  whose 
very  names  are  forgotten  at  this  day." 
And  he  cites  a  long  list,  indeed,  begin- 
ning with  feudal  times.  The  following 
are  some  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  First  Empire,  or, 
more  definitely,  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Napoleon  : 

Theophile  Fernig  and  her  sister  Feli- 
cite  served  as  lieutenants  in  the  cavalry 


of  Dumouriez,  and  fought  bravely  at 
Valmy  in  1792,  at  Anderlecht,  and 
especially  at  Jemmapes,  where  one  of 
them,  unaided,  captured  two  Hungarian 
soldiers. 

Rose  Barreau,  surnamed  "  Liberte," 
enlisted  with  her  husband  and  brother, 
and  served  in  Spain  under  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne.  In  an  attack  upon  a  re- 
doubt she  saw  both  husband  and  brother 
fall.  In  the  desperate  struggle,  having 
used  her  last  cartridge,  she  laid  open 
the  head  of  a  Spaniard  with  the  butt- 
end  of  her  musket.  Napoleon  gave  her 
a  pension  and  had  her  received  at  the 
Invalides  at  Avignon. 

Anne  Biget,  one  of  the  vivandieres  of 
the  Revolution,  was  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  honor  by  Napoleon,  who  seems 
to  have  had  a  great  dislike  to  women- 
soldiers.      He  tolerated  only  vivandieres. 

The  famous  Ducoud-Laborde  served 
in  the  Sixteenth  Hussars,  enlisting  under 
the  name  Breton-Double.  She  won  the 
shoulder-straps  of  quartermaster.  At 
Eylau  she  killed  a  Russian  captain.  At 
Friedland  she  was  seriously  wounded. 
She  dressed  the  wound  herself,  re- 
mounted her  horse,  and  made  prisoners 
of  six  Prussians.  At  Waterloo  she  saw 
her  husband  fall,  had  her  leg  shattered 
by  a  shell,  and  submitted  to  having  it 
amputated  on  the  battle-field. 

Angelique  Brulon  was  chosen  ensign 
in  1822.  She  had  served  as  quarter- 
master under  Napoleon  in  the  Forty- 
second  Infantry.  Daughter,  sister,  and 
wife  of  soldiers,  she  saw  all  that  be- 
longed to  her  perish  on  the  field  of 
glory.  She  distinguished  herself  es- 
pecially at  the  siege  of  Calvi  in  Cor- 
sica.    She  was  decorated  in  1851. 

Therese  Sutter,  a  cavalry  soldier  in 
the  Sixteenth  Dragoons,  saved  the  life 
of  a  superior  officer.  She  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians. 
She  was  pensioned  by  the  government, 
and  died  recently  at  the  Hospice  des 
Menages. 

Marie  Schellinck  carried  the  colors  at 
Jena,  where  she  was  wounded.  She  was 
sous-lieutenant,  having  risen  through  all 
the  ranks  below  that. 

The    joU    sergent    ("  handsome    ser- 
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geant")  of  the  Twenty-seventh  of  the 
line  was  Virginie  Ghesquiere,  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
for  a  daring  act  (Jiaut  fait  cVartnes). 

Elizabeth  Hatzler,  who  died  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  was  a  survivor  of  the 
"  Grande  Armee."  She  was  an  Alsa- 
tian. She  enlisted  in  the  cavalry,  and 
followed  her  husband  to  Moscow.  At 
the  terrible  passage  of  the  Beresina  she 
stayed  in  the  rear  to  succor  her  wounded 
husband,  who  was  an  officer.  For  many 
days  she  dragged  him  over  the  snow 
upon  a  sled ;  but,  after  all  her  heroism, 
they  were  both  captured  by  the  Cossacks. 


Two  years  later,  in  1814,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  back  to  France,  she 
lost  her  husband,  and  then  she  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where,  according  to  the  French  journals, 
she  died  lately,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one, 
in  the  full  possession  of  her  sad  remi- 
niscences. 

Marie  Fetter  still  lives  in  Paris,  at 
No.  3  Rue  des  Martyrs.  She  was  a 
vivandiere  in  the  battles  of  Dresden, 
Wagram,  and  Austerlitz,  where  she  was 
noted  for  her  self-abnegation  and  cour- 
Napoleon  gave  her  a  pension  from 


age. 


his  own  purse. 


M.  H. 
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"My  House:  An  Ideal."  By  Oliver  B. 
Bunce.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Americans  of  this  generation,  rejecting 
as  they  do  their  traditions  of  household 
habits  and  tastes,  are  eager  for  hand- 
books, manuals,  primers,  and  suggestions 
of  all  kinds.  Travel  has  shown  them 
that  every-day  life  against  a  picturesque 
background  gains  fresh  values.  As  lago 
declares  of  Cassio, — 

There  is  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 

Which  makes  me  ugly, — 

so  they  are  ready  to  say  of  Europe  :  and, 
with  the  easy  acquisitiveness  and  adapta- 
bility which  characterize  them,  they  at 
once  set  about  transforming  their  own 
entourage  into  something  that  suggests 
the  Old  World's  mellowness  and  depth 
of  coloring,  comfort,  and  substantiality. 
Accordingly^  Mr.  Bunce" s  little  book, 
which  is  a  compendium  of  the  best  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  building  and  furnishing 
which  Americans  have  so  far  arrived  at, 
is  both  useful  and  suggestive.  He  calls 
his  house  an  "  ideal,"  and  confesses  that 
it  has  an  existence  only  in  his  ''  mind's 
eye," — so  that  no  reader  can  quarrel  with 
his  having  rather  impractioally  depicted 
delightful  results  without  hinting  at  diffi- 
cult processes.  He  says,  for  instance, "  My 
house  stands  among  trees  and  flowers  ; 
but  there  is  not  one  distinctive  flower- 
bed in  all  its  grounds,"  which  is  a  pretty 
idea,  but  impossible  to  realize,  since 
cultivated    flowers  at  least   do    not  take 


kindly  to  the  companionship  of  trees, 
which  deprive  them  of  moisture,  light, 
and  soil.  But  it  frees  one  from  the 
oppression  of  commonplace  and  conven- 
tional standards  to  gain  an  impression  of 
a  stone  house,  with  low,  wide  windows 
opening  on  meadows  where  buttercups 
and  daises  spring  about  the  feet  and 
"  tangleries"  of  roses,  honeysuckles,  and 
lilies  charm  the  senses  in  every  nook  ; 
where,  on  a  pleasant  slope,  an  orchard 
offers  a  play-ground  for  lovely  girls  who 
pick  the  blossoms  in  spring  and  merry 
men  and  women  who  gather  the  ripened 
fruit  in  the  fall. 

Once  within  his  house,  the  author's 
views  become  more  definite,  realistic,  and 
easy  of  accomplishment.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  the  general  eft'ect  he  wishes  to 
produce,  and  refuses  to  shackle  himself 
by  accepting  any  color,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  in  itself,  which  might  domi- 
nate and  thin  away  into  insignificance  his 
tapestries  and  bric-;\-brac.  He  dislikes 
painted  walls,  and  considers  paper  an 
excellent  medium  of  color,  besides  being 
the  most  pleasing  background.  He  likes 
to  multiply  draperies,  and,  to  his  mind, 
"a  room  liberally  hung  with  curtains 
and  portieres  seems  to  have  shut  out  the 
disagreeable  conditions  of  tlie  world  and 
to  have  enclosed  within  itself  the  peace- 
ful serenities  of  home."  His  views  of 
pictures  and  the  style  in  which  they  are 
to  be  framed  are  very  good,  and  whatever 
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subject  he  touches  upon  has  interest  for 
any  one  building,  remodelling,  or  fitting 
up*^  a  dwelling-place.  Few  people  have 
that  infallible  inward  monitor  called 
good  taste  which  is  to  be  relied  upon  in 
matters  of  choice,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
beauty  of  modern  houses  that  such  books 
are  written  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
forms,  colors,  and  arrangements  that 
shall  be  neither  grotesque,  pretentious, 
nor  absurd.  Still,  no  house  is  so  pleasant 
to  us  as  that  which  offers  us  friends 
whose  surroundings  all  suggest  them- 
selves and  their  own  charming  play  of 
intelligence  displayed  in  what  they  like 
and  what  they  buy.  And  the  best  beauty 
of  a  house,  both  within  and  without, 
comes  from  its  gradual  accretion  of  ef- 
fects, habits,  and  customs  which  have 
roused  associations  and  kindled  senti- 
ment quite  independently  of  prescribed 
rules  of  beauty  and  taste. 

"  A  Koundabout  Journey."  By  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

Europe  has  by  this  time  been  so  thor- 
oughly gone  over  by  the  tourist  and 
its  representative  features  so  fully  noted 
down  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader 
that  the  literary  traveller  needs  to  be  on 
the  alert  not  to  utter  fine  sentences  better 
phrased  before,  praise  what  has  been 
already  glorified  too  much,  and  strenu- 
ously insist  on  what  is  obvious.  To 
avoid  falling  into  this  mistake,  and  to 
achieve  originality  in  some  way,  many 
American  writers  have  made  their  ac- 
count of  what  they  have  seen  a  sort  of 
miscellaneous  burlesque,  by  lowering 
the  worth  of  every  inspiring  fact  and 
tradition,  and,  with  an  irrelevant  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  detecting  incongruities 
and  absurdities  where  others  had  been 
stirred  by  a  sense  of  the  sacred,  the 
heroic,  and  the  sublime.  Mr.  Warner 
does  not,  we  rejoice  to  say,  belong  to 
this  class.  He  has  plenty  of  humor, 
but  realizes  that  there  are  times  when 
an  over-display  of  it  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  For  a  writer  to  be  worth  our 
reading  nowadays  we  insist  that  he  shall 
have  a  power  of  seeing  clearly  and  noting 
truly ;  and  the  author  of  "  A  Roundabout 
Journey"  is  a  delicately  veracious  writer 
where  his  own  impressions  are  concerned. 
He  misses  little  of  the  suggestiveness  of 
common  things  which  lie  about  him  ; 
and  even  when  he  needs  to  use  his  im- 
agination more  than  his  eyes,  his  mental 
vision  is  singularly  fine  and  accurate. 
The    chapters   on    Spain    and    "Across 


Africa"  are  especially  lively  and  felici- 
tous in  treatment.  He  has  the  most 
perfect  good  humor  and  coolness  with 
which  to  accept  whatever  comes  in  his 
way :  even  a  bull-fight  is  vividly  de- 
scribed, with  plenty  of  sensibility,  but 
without  laying  undue  stress  upon  his 
own  impressions  of  the  scene.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed  that  all  his  de- 
scriptions have  a  somewhat  literary  flavor, 
as  if  his  perceptions  were  by  this  time 
trained  to  seize  and  classify  objects  and 
events  with  a  view  to  their  easy  adapta- 
bility to  the  requirements  of  the  pen. 
Pleasant  as  are  his  pictures  of  Southern 
Europe,  many  of  them  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  coming  into  direct  comparison 
with  those  of  Symonds,  who  can  not 
alone  arouse  interest  in  great  epochs, 
but  answer  it  with  a  scholarship  and  a 
poetic  imaginativeness  that  kindle  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  the  reader.  A 
capacity  for  the  free  handling  of  histor- 
ical and  classical  allusions  belongs  to  but 
few  Americans,  for  it  is  the  result  of  no 
encyclopaedic  research,  but  only  of  long, 
ardent,  and  disinterested  study.  In  the 
notes  on  Syracuse,  Mr.  Warner  makes  an 
unlucky  blunder  in  saying  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "study  the  scene  with  He- 
rodotus in  hand."  It  is,  of  course,  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  but  in  connection  with  the 
theme  it  is  suggestive  and  ludicrous. 
But  his  description  of  Sicily  as  it  is  to- 
day is  pleasant  reading  enough,  with 
droll  accounts  of  the  scanty  adaptability 
of  inns  and  landlords  to  the  wants  of  the 
traveller.  "  It  is  an  exciting  place,"  he 
remarks  of  an  hotel  at  Girgenti, — "  a 
place  where  you  struggle  for  existence 
and  the  landlord  looks  on  in  an  amused 
manner."  The  table  in  the  dining-room, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  offers  the  clever  inven- 
tion of  an  electric  bell.  "  I  never  saw 
anything  so  convenient.  Without  rising 
from  the  table,  we  could  ring  this  as 
much  as  we  liked."  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  nobody  by  any  accident  ever 
answered  the  bell ;  and  Mr.  Warner  sug- 
gests that  a  placard  should  be  put  up  in 
Sicilian  dining-rooms,  saying,  "The  Lord 
will  provide." 

Fiction. 

"  Bethesda."  By  Barbara  Eldon.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  Mumu,  and  The  Diary  of  a  Superfluous 
Man."  Translated  from  the  Russian  of  Tur- 
genieff  by  Henry  Gersoni.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls. 

"  Memorie  and  Rime."  By  Joaquin  Miller. 
New  York  :    Funk  &  "Wagnalls. 
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"  Her  Washington  Season."  By  Jeanie 
Gould  Lincoln.  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co. 

There  is  an  evident  striving  after  lofty 
ideals  in  "Betliesda''  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  foolish,  futile  plot 
of  the  story,  points  it  out  as  the  work 
of  a  youthful  writer,  who  has  gained  her 
views  of  life  more  from  exciting  episodes 
in  novels  she  has  read  than  from  observa- 
tion of  real  men  and  women  and  study  of 
the  mainsprings  of  human  action.  The 
situation  she  has  chosen  is  a  forced  and 
displeasing  one,  opposed  to  morality  and 
reason,  and  palliated  by  none  of  those 
circumstances  which  sometimes  act  as  a 
strongly-compelling  force  superior  to  the 
human  agents  who  do  and  suffer  under 
the  decrees  of  fate  against  their  own 
will.  The  style  is  turgid ;  there  is  a 
hazy  obscurity  about  essential  facts,  and 
a  redundancy  of  irrelevant  descriptions, 
phrases,  and  richly-colored  epithets  which 
have  the  effect  of  confusing  the  reader's 
mind.  Names,  relationships,  dates,  seem 
to  shift  and  alter  on  every  page.  Be- 
thesda,  the  heroine,  rejoices  at  first  in 
the  engaging  diminutive  of  "Beth,"  but 
soon  becomes  "  Esda,"  besides  "Lily," 
"Girlie,"  "Sweetheart,"  and  the  like. 
Her  lover  at  one  time,  moved  to  poetry, 
terms  her  "  My  Pool  of  Bethesda."  A 
brilliant  prima-donna  who  is  a  friend  of 
the  heroine's  has  so  many  appellations 
that  one  has  frequently  to  weigh  and 
compare  chances  as  to  her  identity.  The 
book  is  full  of  riddles  of  this  sort,  which 
perplex  the  attention  yet  do  not  arouse 
sufficient  curiosity  to  prompt  one  to  study 
out  the  intricacies  of  the  subject. 

Bethesda  is  a  beautiful  girl  with  a 
vague  longing  to  undergo  and  renounce 
something,  as  a  means  of  Ijecoming  no- 
bler. She  is  twenty  years  old,  and  has  a 
conviction  that  she  shall  never  marry,  yet 
at  the  same  time  looks  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  "  demi-god"  who  shall  make 
her  forget  such  presentiments.  She  has 
had  lovers  who  failed  to  move  her,  and 
on  meeting  Rene  d'Isten,  who  has  a 
young  wife  now  in  Italy,  her  first  idea 
is  not  of  falling  in  love  with  him,  but  of 
striking  up  a  complete  friendship  which 
shall  bring  out  his  softer  emotions  and 
round,  complete,  and  define  her  own  in- 
tellectual powers.  She  realizes  that  a 
possible  precipice  may  lie  hidden  by  these 
banks  of  roses  she  wishes  to  gather,  but 
her  thoughts  run  like  this :  "  He  was 
noble  :  it  would  not  be  degrading  to 
admire,  even  to  love,  mentally,  a  married 
man,  so  that  they  remained  ever  on   the 


heights  where  base  fogs  could  not  reach 
them."  A  few  days  later,  however,  she 
discovers  that  the  heights  she  has  gained 
are  not  so  impregnal)le  but  that  a  man 
in  love,  with  evidently  no  inclination  to 
live  among  the  clouds  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, may  scale  them.  At  his  demon- 
strations there  is  little  trace  of  any  proud 
virginity  in  Bethesda' s  attitude  toward 
him,  but  instead  a  "  mother's  forgiving 
solicitude."  "  Perhaps  I  have  hurt  him, 
been  a  temptress  to  him,  my  noble,  pure 
Rene,"  she  says  to  herself. 

Rene,  however  (as  the  author  says  at 
one  time  when  he  hides  himself  behind  a 
window-curtain  to  watch  Bethesda,  who 
believed  herself  to  be  alone),  "  had  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  blotting  himself 
out;"  and  although  the  fire  of  his  pas- 
sion burned  up  dangerously  on  occasions, 
Bethesda's  extinguisher  could  muffle  it 
when  it  seemed  to  threaten  "  the  delicacy 
of  their  situation."  The  leading  idea  of 
the  story  is  intended  to  be  that  of  Dante 
led  up  to  heaven  through  hell  by  the 
pure  ministrations  of  Beatrice  ;  but  Bea- 
trice in  this  case  has  to  thread  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  lower  region  herself  before 
her  own  temptation  passes  away.  After 
putting  the  ocean  between  herself  and 
her  married  lover,  she  "  investigates  the 
abysses  of  her  own  mind,"  reads  Goethe's 
"  Elective  Affinities,"  and  deduces  from 
its  teachings  the  "majesty  of  virtue." 
There  is  much  that  is  palpably  absurd  in 
the  story,  more  that  is  hysterical  and 
wearisome,  almost  nothing  that  is  dra- 
matically faithful  or  humanly  true :  it 
is  never  quite  coherent,  and,  toward  the 
end,  thins  out  into  utter  insignificance. 

"  Mumu"  first  appeared  in  English  in 
the  pages  of  Lippincott's  Magazine  in 
1871,  in  the  form  of  a  translation  from  the 
French.  There  are  some  half-dozen  of 
Tourgenieff's  short  stories  absolutely  per- 
fect, each  in  its  way,  but  none  perhaps 
quite  so  exquisitely  as  "  Mumu"  shows 
the  great  artist's  power  to  transfigure  to 
our  eyes  the  tendernesses,  passions, 
agonies,  which  lie  beyond  speech  and  al- 
most beyond  sign  in  the  silent  heart  of 
a  strong,  simple  man.  Carlyle  gives  the 
tale  mention  in  one  of  his  letters,  and 
awards  it  high  praise.  The  tragedy  of 
the  little  story  is,  like  all  Tourgenieff's 
tragedy,  of  the  most  hopeless  kind.  No 
vista  of  happiness  opens  out  of  the  harsh, 
savage  facts  of  every-day  life.  We  can 
see  no  prospect  for  Mumu  except  that  of 
dogged  endurance  :  no  good  comes  out  of 
the  evil  he  has  endured  and  must  con- 
tinue to  endure.     There  is  no  conscious- 
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ness  either  for  him  or  for  us  that  his 
suffering  is  even  made  important  by  its 
relation  to  the  general  sense  of  human 
struggle  and  heroic  example. 

In  this  respect,  the  second  story  printed 
in  this  volume,  "  The  Diary  of  a  Super- 
fluous Man,"  although  more  painful  in 
some  respects  than  "  Mumu,"  leaves  a 
less  unbearable  pressure  upon  the  mind. 
Chulkaturin's  miseries  and  failures  seem 
to  us  largely  the  result  of  faults  he  might 
have  corrected  and  avoided.  He  w^as  in 
some  degree  a  free  agent,  and  not  utterly 
crushed  by  an  oppressive  destiny  against 
which  his  will  was  powerless  to  struggle. 
The  reader,  hating  to  be  coerced  by  the 
dark  realism  of  such  a  history  into  the 
belief  that  anything  in  life  is  utterly 
hopeless,  hastens  to  argue  that  this  man 
who  found  himself  cut  off  from  all  the 
sweet  and  sacred  ties  of  life  was  not 
humble  enough,  patient  enough,  faith- 
ful enough, — that,  after  all,  he  was  an 
egotist  who  demanded  much  and  gave 
little.  Still,  that  the  entire  experience 
is  true  in  some  of  its  phases  to  almost 
every  man  and  woman,  no  one  can  fail 
to  admit. 

This  translation  of  the  two  stories  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  work  of  a  native 
of  Russia.  He  has  not,  however,  as  Rus- 
sians are  said  to  do  easily,  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  Exiglish  tongue,  and 
uses  ''will"  and  "would"  in  place  of 
"shall"  and  "should"  in  a  way  to  give 
a  really  grotesque  effect  to  some  of  the 
most  moving  passages.  Even  a  compe- 
tent proof-reader,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  have  been  able  to  correct  these 
blunders. 

"  Memorie  and  Rime"  is  perhaps  too 
much  of  a  medley  to  be  correctly  classi- 
fied under  the  head  of  fiction,  being  a 
collection  of  notes  from  a  diary  in  Eng- 
land, impromptu  verses,  sketches,  and 
short  stories.  Altogether,  the  book  is 
rather  diverting,  having  much  the  same 
effect  on  the  mind  as  an  evening  at  a 
variety  theatre,  where  one  form  of  enter- 
tainment succeeds  another, — no  one  thing 
very  good,  but  each  in  its  turn  making 
way  for  something  novel  before  one  be- 
comes critical.  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's 
London  experience  was  quite  well  worth 
telling;  and  the  talk  at  the  "  Rossetti  din- 
ner," where  he  met  the  pre-Raphaelites 
and  aesthetes  and  heard  their  "  wonderful 
utterances,"    is    very    characteristic.      It 


does  not,  however,  give  one  the  highest 
impression  of  the  critical  spirit  which 
prevailed,  and  seems  to  have  been  suited 
in  a  measure  to  the  taste  of  a  wild  child 
of  nature,  like  the  author  of  "  Songs  of 
the  Sierras." 

"  Her  Washington  Season"  ought  to 
go  far  toward  healing  any  sensibilities  of 
Washington  society-leaders,  wounded  by 
unfavorable  comments  upon,  and  descrip- 
tions of,  their  habits  and  customs  in  pre- 
vious stories  of  life  in  the  national  capi- 
tal. It  is  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
two  young  ladies  on  a  visit  to  that  city, 
describing  people  and  entertainments, 
and  containing  a  slender  thread  of  plot. 
Almost  every  person  they  meet  is  refined, 
high-bred,  and  courteous  ;  vulgar  Sena- 
tors are  unknown  ;  indeed,  the  wives  of 
Western  members,  hitherto  held  up  to 
contumely,  are  described  as  meeting  Bos- 
tonians  on  their  own  ground  of  culture  and 
refinement.  Any  one,  in  fact,  who  has  the 
entree  of  the  best  houses  finds  the  man- 
ners and  the  ideas  of  the  Faubourg  St.- 
Germain.  Family  and  good  breeding 
are  all  that  are  required  of  ladies :  they 
"that  have  had  losses"  do  not  lose  caste 
by  seeking  remunerative  occupations ; 
the  "dress  standard"  is  not  regard- 
ed ;  in  fact,  society  is  as  little  spoiled 
and  corrupted  by  worldliness  and  vul- 
garity as  it  is  possible  for  society  to  be. 
There  are  many  portraits  from  life,  some 
labelled,  and  others  too  suggestive  to  be 
mistaken.  President  Arthur,  the  "  first 
gentleman  of  the  land,"  is  flatteringly 
described.  Foreign  ministers  are  met 
in  abundance,  and  some  literary  men — 
among  others  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner and  Mr.  Bancroft — walk  through  the 
pleasant  scene. 

"I  wish  somebody,"  one  of  the  char- 
acters says  on  one  occasion,  "  would 
write  a  book  with  a  grain  or  so  of  truth 
in  it, — somebody  who  will  suggest  that 
we  are  not  all  lobbyism,  bad  English,  and 
tobacco-juice,  that  our  manners  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  well-bred 
people  elsewhere,  and  that  we  are  tired 
of  being  made  the  butt  and  laughing- 
stock for  our  English  cousins  across  the 
water  by  a  clan  of  pseudo-literary  peo- 
ple who  see  us  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  their  own  vulgarity."  And 
this  the  author  of  "  Her  Washington 
Season"  seems  to  have  made  the  effort 
to  do. 
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RAGLAN   CASTLE. 


ALES — the  ancient  land  of  Gwent — is  rich  in 
ruins ;  but,  though  the  most  picturesque  of 
these  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  scattered 
along  its  wild  and  beautiful  coast,  it  may  still 
be  claimed  for  Raglan  in  decay,  as  it  was  claimed 
for  Raglan  in  splendor,  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  castels  and  goodliest  lodges  in 
the  three  kingdoms."  Such  as  it  is,  its  majesty  and  beauty  are  all  its  own.  No 
mighty  mountain-wall  encircles  it  with  those  grim  bastions  which  in  so  many 
instances  seem  all  the  more  stern  and  impregnable  because  natural ;  no  pre- 
cipitous wave-washed  rock  is  its  foundation  ;  no  swiftly-rushing  river  isolates 
it  from  approach.  The  Baron  Clare,  who,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
built  on  this  spot  the  first  Norman  fortress  that  ever  frowned  upon  the  land  of 
Gwent,  apparently  disdained  all  natural  fortifications,  and  chose  for  the  site  of 
the  castle  a  gently-swelling  hill  called  Twyn  y  Cyras  (Cherry  Hill).  Raglan 
— or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  Ragland — Castle  (from  Rhagland,  the  Welsh  word 
for  governor)  was  in  the  time  of  the  Clares  merely  a  Norman  circular  tower, 
encompassed  by  a  deep  moat.  It  was  presented,  with  its  barony,  by  Richard 
Clare,  the  last  male  of  the  line, — known  in  history  as  Strongbow, — to  Walter 
Bloet  or  Blewett,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  probably  in  consideration  of  assist- 
ance given  by  him  in  Strongbow's  campaigns  in  Ireland.  Strongbow  could 
well  afford  to  make  such  little  presents,  as  he  himself  possessed  half  the  castles 
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in  Wales,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed, 
and  received  from  the  grateful  King  of 
Leinster  "  the  fair  Princess  Eva  to  wife, 
and  with  her  the  counties  of  Wexford, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Ossar,  and  Carlow." 
But  little  is  known  of  Walter  Bloet. 
His  sole  descendant,  a  daughter,  married 
into  the  Berkeley  family,  and  the  castle 
passed  successively  from  the  Berkeleys 
to  the  Herberts,  and  finally  to  the 
Somerset  family  (Duke  of  Beaufort), 
in  whose  possession  it  remains.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  Earl  of 
Bichmond  (afterward  Henry  YII.)  was 
imprisoned  at  Baglan  for  some  time, 
and,  tradition  says,  was  most  kindly 
treated  by  his  jailer.  Lord  Herbert. 
This  Lord  Herbert  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Dane's  Moor,  and  beheaded 
at  Banbury  on  the  27th  of  July,  1469. 
His  only  surviving  descendant,  a  grand- 
daughter, married  Sir  Charles  Somer- 
set, chamberlain  to  Henry  VII.  Each 
successive  generation  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified the  castle,  and  it  reached  perfection 
— and  also,  alas  !  downfall — in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

The  approach  to  Baglan  is  through  a 
deep  wood,  and  the  castle  is  not  seen  at 
all  until  with  a  sudden  turn  the  road 
brings  up  before  the  grand  entrance. 
The  first  impression  is  that  this  is  no 
ruin.  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  three  grand  pentagonal  towers 
which  guard  the  gateway,  and  which, 
though  scarred  by  battle  and  siege,  are 
still  perfect  in  their  stern  beauty  and 
apparently  strong  for  defence,  give  en- 
trance only  to  roofless  corridors  and  long- 
deserted  halls.  The  broken  archway 
through  which  we  pass  to  the  first  gate- 
way speaks  eloquently  of  past  glories, 
for  in  the  olden  times  we  read  that  there 
were  "  in  a  direct  line  three  gates,  the 
first  of  brick,  from  which  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  by  as 
many  steps,  was  the  white  gate,  built 
of  square  stone,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  castle."  These  gate- 
ways have  entirely  disappeared ;  the 
drawbridge  is  gone ;  the  only  thing 
unchanged  is  the  motto  above  the 
third    or   principal    entrance,  —  Mutare 


vel  timere  sperno  ("  I  scorn  to  change 
or  fear.") 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  stand  the 
remains  of  the  citadel,  the  tower  Melyn 
y  Gwent,  which  was  built  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  Norman  tower,  is 
still  encircled  by  the  same  deep  moat, 
and  is  in  its  present  lovely  desolation 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
ruin.  Although  each  of  the  successive 
possessors  of  Baglan  did  much  to  im- 
prove it,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  its 
last  owner,  Henry  Somerset,  fifth  Earl 
and  first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  did 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  These 
mighty  walls — the  first  manned  for  the 
defence  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  the 
last  to  fall  before  the  Parliamentary 
forces — are  forever  associated  not  only 
with  that  most  unhappy  of  Britain's 
kings,  but  with  the  memory  of  the  brave 
and  dear  old  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
This  gallant  and  good  old  man,  though 
not  so  famous  as  he  deserves  to  be,  is 
yet  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lovable 
figures  in  English  history ;  and  his 
heroic  struggles  and  willing  and  im- 
mense sacrifices  for  the  royal  cause  are 
good  and  glorious  things  to  remember. 
When  created  a  marquis,  in  1642,  he 
raised  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse,  which  he 
equipped  and  maintained  entirely  at  his 
own  expense  and  devoted  to  the  royal 
cause.  This  army  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  his  sons,  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  and  Lord  John  Herbert. 
But  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  splen- 
did offerings  the  loyal  old  marquis  made 
to  his  beloved  and  unhappy  sovereign. 
Baglan  Castle  was  placed  entirely  at  the 
king's  disposition,  and  he  came  there, 
left  it,  and  returned  as  suited  his  con- 
venience, sure  of  finding  a  loyal  welcome, 
a  faithful  guard,  devoted  adherence,  and 
unwearied  help  for  his  sinking  fortunes. 
For  long  before  its  fall  a  strong  garrison 
was  kept  there  for  his  defence,  and  even 
in  its  present  ruined  state  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  nearly  impregnable  the  citadel 
must  once  have  been.  It  is  mentioned 
in  a  long-forgotten  chronicle,  which  de- 
scribes the  "  castle  in  splendor,"  as  "sur- 
passing every  other  tower  in  England 
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and  Wales,  being  of  sexangular  form, 
each  side  thirty-six  feet  broad  by  ten 
thick,  built  of  square  stone,  in  height 
five  stories,  and  so  strong  that  it  re- 
ceived little  or  no  damage  from  bullets 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds'  weight,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  shot  a  day.  And  the 
said  tower  was  joined  to  the  castle  by  a 
sumptuous  arched  bridge,  encompassed 
about  with  an  out-wall,  with  six  arched 
turrets,  with  battlements,  all  of  square 
stone." 

This  flower  -  crowned,  ivy  -  draped 
ruined  citadel  is  said  to  have  been  still 
intact  and  strong  when  the  castle  fell. 
It  was  mined  and  blown  up  by  Crom- 
well's order. 

"  Next  unto  it,"  continues  the  chroni- 
cle, "  was  a  pleasant  walk,  set  forth  with 
several  figures  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
in  arches  of  divers  varieties  of  shell- 
work  highly  polished." 

More  than  two  centuries  have  passed 
since  these  words  were  written,  and  still 
the  walk  is  pleasant,  bordered  by  crum- 
bling, ivy-grown  walls,  and  carpeted 
from  end  to  end  with  velvet  grass. 
But  the  Roman  emperors  are  gone,  and 
the  arches  are  almost  denuded  of  the 
polished  shell-work.  Nor  does  any  sign 
remain  of  the  ^rarden-Dlot  described  in 
the  chronicle  as  being  "  answerable  in 
proportion  to  the  tower,  while  next  unto 
it  were  the  stables  and  barns,  lately  built, 
like  a  small  town." 

This  last  sentence  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising if  we  remember  that  apart  from 
other  servitors  the  under-footmen  and 
grooms  employed  in  the  castle  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  there 
were  besides  "  twelve  master-grooms  for 
the  war-horses,  and  other  servitors  in 
proportion."  The  Pitched  Stone  Court, 
where  the  garrison  was  drilled  during 
the  siege,  is  now  a  grassy  lawn,  and  the 
grim  and  roofless  walls  encircling  it  are 
hidden  by  magnificent  masses  of  ivy. 
All  the  buildings  to  the  right  of  the 
court  were  severely  dealt  with  by  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  there  is  a  breach 
in  the  Closet  Tower  which  was  made  im- 
mediately before  the  surrender  of  the 
castle.  The  stately  hall  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  bits  of  ruin  remaining. 


It  is  described  in  the  chronicle  as  having 
had  a  "  rare  geometrical  roof  built  with 
Irish  oak,  with  a  large  cupola  on  the 
top  for  light,  filled  with  stained  glass, 
besides  a  compass-window  sixteen  feet 
in  height  and  as  much  in  compass,  and 
two  or  three  large  windows  more  at  the 
upper  end."  This  compass-window  still 
remains,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ruin  ;  but  the  other  windows  have 
long  disappeared,  and  so  too  has  vanished 
every  trace  of  the  room  next  in  order, 
anciently  known  as  the  parlor  or  hall, 
which  was  decorated  "with  fair  inside 
wainscots  and  curious  carved  figures," 
and  noted  also  for  "  the  rare  and  arti- 
ficial stone-work  of  the  flat  arch,  in  a 
large  and  fair  compass- window." 

Of  the  chapel  nothing  remains  but  a 
broken  wall,  in  a  niche  of  which  stand 
two  time-worn  stone  efiigies  and  the 
fragments  of  one  or  two  arches. 

The  Fountain  Court,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still  beautiful  and  stately,  though 
many  of  the  buildings  which  surrounded 
it  are  in  ruins,  and  not  a  trace  remains 
of  the  famous  White  Horse  fountain, 
which  was  continually  running  with  fair 
water  in  fantastic  forms,  and  on  occasion 
spouted  water  to  the  height  of  the  castle. 

This  White  Horse  fountain,  as  well  as 
the  other  water-works,  is  said  to  have 
been  planned  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  commonly  known 
as  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  "  Century  of  Inventions," 
and  also  of  the  "  Definition  of  the  water- 
commanding  engine."  The  only  copy 
of  this  Definition  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  a  perusal  of  it  goes  far  to 
prove  what  has  been  claimed  for  its 
author, — that  he  was  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine.  He  thus 
describes  his  invention  :  "  A  stupendous 
water-commanding  engine.  .  .  And  the 
engine  consisteth  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars. A  perfect  counterpoise  for 
what  quantity  soever  of  water.  A  per- 
fect countervail  for  what  height  soever 
it  is  to  be  brought  unto.  A  primum 
mobile  commanding  both  height  and 
quality  regulator-wise.  A  vicegerent,  or 
countervail,  supplying  the  place  and 
performing  the  full  force  of  man,  wind. 
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beast,  or  mill.  A  helm  or  stern,  with 
bit  and  reins,  wherewith  any  child  may 
guide,  order,  and  control  the  whole 
operation.  A  particular  magazine  for 
water,  according  to  the  quantity  or 
height  of  water.  An  aqueduct  capable 
of  any  intended  quantity  or  height  of 
water.  A  place  for  the  original  foun- 
tain or  river  to  run  into,  and  naturally, 
of  its  own  accord,  incorporate  itself  with 
the  rising  water,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aqueduct,  though  never  so  big  or  high. 
By  Divine  Providence  and  heavenly  in- 
spiration, this  is  my  stupendous  water- 
commanding  engine,  boundless  for  height 
and  quantity.  Whosoever  is  master  of 
weight  is  master  of  force  ;  whosoever  is 
master  of  water  is  master  of  both  ;  and, 
consequently,  to  him  all  other  achieve- 
ments are  easie." 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the 
"White  Horse  fountain  and  the  other 
water-works  were  ingeniously  used  by 
the  old  marquis  as  a  means  of  defence. 
"  At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament certain  rusticks  being  come  to 
search  the  castle  for  arms,"  the  mar- 
quis met  them  at  the  gate,  bade  them 
enter,  and  conducted  them  "  through 
many  devious  ways,  until  they  at  length 
came  to  a  high  bridge  that  arched  over 
the  moat  between  the  castle  and  the 
great  tower  wh^ein  the  Lord  Glamorgan 
had  lately  contrived  certain  water-works, 
which,  when  the  engines  and  wheels 
were  set  going  and  the  cataracts  began 
to  fall,  made  such  a  fearful  and  hideous 
noise  that  there  was  a  roaring  as  if  the 
mouth  of  hell  had  been  opened  wide  and 
all  the  devils  had  been  conjured  up. 
And  then,  as  the  plot  had  been  laid,  up 
comes  a  man  staring  and  running  and 
crying  out,  '  Look  to  yourselves,  masters, 
for  the  lions  are  got  loose.'  Whereupon 
the  searchers  tumbled  one  over  another 
down  the  stairs,  nor  looked  back  until 
they  were  out  of  the  castle." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  ruin 
remaining  is  a  mullioned  window  look- 
ing westward,  which  was  Charles  I.'s 
favorite  window,  and  adjoining  is  the 
gallery  where,  tradition  says,  he  used  to 
"  pace  sadly"  for  hours  together.  His 
one  amusement  when  at  Kaglan  was  to 


play  bowls  with   the   marquis  and  his 


sons. 


One  fair  spring  day,  when  a  joyous 
party  of  boys  and  girls  with  their  guar- 
dians took  possession  of  the  castle, 
fought  over  its  old  battles  with  cow- 
slip balls  and  such  harmless  artillery, 
and  wandered  about,  and  dreamed,  and 
built  up  again  the  vanished  past  after 
the  manner  of  happy  childhood,  it  hap- 
pened that  toward  evening  a  storm  came 
on,  and  spoiled  a  gypsy  tea  which  was 
proceeding  in  the  Fountain  Court,  and 
then  the  custodian  invited  the  whole 
party  into  a  circular  room,  vaulted  and 
lofty,  with  a  small  fire  burning  in  the 
huge  fireplace.  Over  this  fire  the  kettle 
was  hung,  and,  while  it  was  boiling, 
the  giver  of  the  day's  pleasure,  a  clergy- 
man and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
noble  families  who  had  been  sheltered  in 
the  castle  during  its  last  siege,  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  "  Certamen  Religi- 
osum,"  and  read  aloud  the  history  of  the 
last  days  passed  by  Charles  I.  within  the 
walls  of  Raglan. 

The  author  of  the  "  Certamen  Keligi- 
osum,"  and  also  (as  is  generally  sup- 
posed) of  the  "  Apothegms  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,"  was  the  E-ev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bailey,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  sub-dean  of  Wells.  He  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  though  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  marquis  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey  a  de- 
vout and  rigid  Anglican.  But  Dr. 
Bailey  had  protected  the  property  of  the 
marquis  when  the  Parliamentary  forces 
were  about  to  seize  upon  it,  had  con- 
cealed the  brave  old  man  in  his  own 
house  for  two  months,  and  had  finally 
"  brought  him  back  to  Ragland  in  peace. 
Whereupon,"  continues  Dr.  Bailey,  "  the 
marquess  drew  from  me  a  solemn  engage- 
ment '  never  to  leave  him  as  long  as  we 
both  should  live,'  which  I  was  so  care- 
ful to  observe  that  I  never  left  him,  in 
life  or  death,  in  fair  weather  nor  foul, 
until  such  time  as  he  led  me,  and  I  laid 
him,  under  the  ground,  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers.  And  it  was  a  strange 
thing  that  during  the  three  years  I  was 
with  his  lordship  the  difference  of  re- 
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ligion  never  wrought  the  least  diiference 
in  his  disposals  of  trusts  of  the  highest 
nature  in  me." 

In  short,  Dr.  Bailey  was  trusted  so 
absolutely  by  the  marquis  that  nearly 
every  one  in  the  castle  who  had  a  re- 
quest to  prefer  seems  to  have  made  it 
through  him ;  and  Charles  I.  had  such 
confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  influence 
that  he  employed  him  as  a  messenger 
when  he  had  any  special  business  to 
transact  with  Lord  Worcester. 


Dr.  Bailey  thus  describes  one  impor- 
tant interview  : 

"  '  My  lord,  the  thing  that  I  feared  is 
now  fallen  upon  me  :  I  am  made  the  un- 
welcome messenger  of  bad  news, — the 
king  wants  money — ' 

"  At  which  word  the  marquess  inter- 
rupted me,  saying,  '  Hold,  sir,  that  is  no 
news  ;  go  on  with  your  business.' 

"  '  My  lord,'  said  I,  '  there  is  one  com- 
fort yet, — that  as  the  king  is  brought 
low,  so  are  his  demands,  and,  like  his 
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army,  are  come  down  from  thousands  to 
hundreds,  and  from  paying  the  soldiers 
of  his  army  to  buying  bread  for  himself 
and  his  followers.  My  lord,  it  is  the 
king's  own  expression,  and  his  desire  is 
but  three  hundred  pound.' 

"  Whereupon  my  lord  made  a  long 
pause  before  he  gave  me  one  word  of 
answer  (I  knowing  by  experience  that 
in  such  cases  it  was  best  leaving  him  to 
himself).  At  last  he  called  me  nearer 
to  him,  and  asked  me,  '  If  the  king  him- 
self had  spoken  to  me  concerning  any 
such  business?' 


"  To  which  I  answered,  '  That  the 
king  himself  had  not,  but  others  did,  in 
the  king's  hearing.' 

"  Whereupon  he  said,  '  Might  I  but 
speak  unto  him  (but  I  was  never  thought 
worthy  to  be  consulted  with,  though  in 
matters  merely  concerning  the  affairs  of 
my  own  country),  I  would  supply  his 
wants,  were  they  never  so  great,  or  what- 
soever they  were.' 

"  Whereupon  I  told  his  lordship, 
'  That  if  the  king  knew  so  much,  he 
might  quickly  speak  with  him.' 

"  '  Then,'  said  the  marquess,  '  the  way 
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to  have  him  know  so  much  is  to  have 
somebody  tell  him  of  it.' 

"  I  asked  his  lordship,  '  If  he  would 
give  me  leave  to  be  the  informer  ?' 

"  He  told  me,  '  He  spake  it  to  the 
same  purpose.' 

"  I  hastened  from  him  with  as  much 
fear  of  being  called  back  again  as  I  did 
toward  the  king  with  a  longing  desire 
of  giving  his  majesty  so  good  an  account 
of  my  much-doubted  embassy.   .  .  . 

"  I  told  his  majesty  (apart),  '  That  I 
had  moved  his  lordship  in  matter  of 
money,  but  found  him  a  little  discour- 
aged, in  regard  that  his  majesty,  having 
been  twice  in  Ragland,  a  month  at  a 
time,  and  that  at  neither  of  those  times 
he  ever  vouchsafed  his  lordship  so  much 
honor  as  once  to  call  him  to  council, 
though  it  was  in  his  own  house,  and 
must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be  one 
who  knew  the  country  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  inhabitants  better  than  any 
other  man  that  was  about  his  majesty  had 
reason  to  understand  ;  wherefore  I  told 
the  king  I  thought  his  lordship  lent  my 
notion  a  deafer  ear  than  he  would  have 
done  if  his  lordship  had  not  been  thought 
so  useless  a  creature,  and  that  I  per- 
ceived his  lordship  had  a  desire  to  have 
some  conference  with  his  majesty,  which 
being  obtained,  I  believed  his  majesty's 
request  would  be  easily  granted  and  his 
expectations  answered  in  a  higher  meas- 
ure than  his  majesty  did  believe.' 

"  The  king  said,  '  With  all  my  heart ; 
and  as  to  the  other  business  which  so 
much  troubles  my  lord,  in  troth  I  have 
thought  it  a  neglect  in  us  heretofore, — 
but  the  true  reason  why  I  did  forbear 
to  do  so  was  because  I  thought  my  lord 
of  Worcester  did  not  desire  it,  by  rea- 
son of  his  retiredness,  unwieldiness  of 
hody^  and  unwillingness  of  mind  to  stir 
abroad^  and  therefore  I  thought  it  a 
contentment  to  him  to  let  it  alone.' 

"  I  told  his  majesty,  '  That  I  did  verily 
believe  his  majesty  was  in  the  right  in 
both  respects,  both  of  his  majesty's  and 
his  lordship's,  and  that  if  his  majesty 
had  called  him  to  council  I  did  verily  be- 
lieve that  his  lordship  would  have  de- 
sired to  have  been  excused,  but  yet  he 
did  expect  he  should  have  been  called.' 


"  Whereupon  the  king  said,  '  I  pray 
tell  my  lord  of  Worcester  that  I  did  not 
forbear  that  respect  unto  him  out  of  any 
disestimation  I  had  either  of  his  wisdom 
or  loyalty,  but  out  of  some  reasons  I  had 
to  myself,  which  indeed  reflected  as 
much  upon  my  lord  as  they  did  on  me. 
For  had  Ke  used  to  have  come  to  the 
council-board,  it  would  have  been  said 
that  I  took  no  other  council  but  what 
was  conveyed  to  me  by  Jesuites,  by  his 
lordship's  means ;  and  I  pray  tell  him 
that  was  the  true  cause.' 

"  I  told  his  majesty,  '  That  I  would, 
and  that  I  thought  it  an  easy  matter 
to  cause  him  to  believe  no  less.'  But 
withal  I  intimated  to  his  majesty,  '  that 
I  knew  the  marquess  had  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  have  some  private  conference 
with  his  majesty  this  night.'  .  .  . 

"  The  king  said,  '  How  can  that  be  ?' 

"  I  told  his  majesty,  '  That  my  lord 
had  contrived  it  before  his  coming  to  the 
castle,'  and  told  his  majesty  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  conveyance.  .  .  . 

"  Hereat  his  majesty  smiled,  and  said, 
'  I  know  my  lord's  drift  well  enough : 
either  he  means  to  chide  me,  or  else  to 
convert  me  to  his  religion.' 

"  Whereupon  I  told  his  majesty,  '  I 
doubted  not  but  that  his  majesty  was 
temptation-proof  as  well  as  he  was  cor- 
rection-free, and  that  he  might  return 
the  same  man  he  went,  having  made  a' 
profitable  exchange  of  gold  and  silver 
for  words  and  sleep.' 

"  At  which  the  king  suddenly  replied, 
'  /  never  received  any  of  the  marquess  s 
gold  but  it  was  all  weight ;  and  I  would 
have  my  words  so  with  him, — which 
cannot  be,  because  I  have  no  time  to 
weigh  the  matter,  much  less  the  words 
that  I  shall  speak  concerning  it.  I 
must  expect  to  find  my  lord  very  well 
prepared.  .  .  .  Had  I  been  aware  of  it, 
or  could  stay,  I  would  have  taken  some 
days'  labor  to  have  been  as  hard  for  my 
lord  as  I  could,  and  not  to  have  given 
him  such  an  extemporary  meeting  as 
both  of  us  must  be  feign  to  steal  from 
sleep.' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  I,  'I  am  employed  by 
you  both,  and  must  do  your  majesty's 
service   as    I   may.     This   way   I   can. 
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otherwise  I  know  not.  I  do  not  think 
his  lordship  expects  disputation,  but 
audience.  What  he  hath  to  say  I  know 
not,  neither  did  I  know  that  he  had  any 
such  intention  until  the  time  that  I 
moved  his  lordship  in  your  majesty's 
behalf.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  king,  '  my  lord's 
desires  are  granted  ;  and  if  he  have  any 
such  intention,  I  hope  to  let  him  know 
that  I  will  not  be  of  a  religion  I  am  not 
able  to  defend  against  any  man.  And 
let  me  hear  from  you  concerning  the 
time  and  place.' 


''  So  I  departed  his  presence,  giving 
this  pleasing  account  to  the  marquess, 
who,  transported  with  joy,  commanded 
me  to  make  haste  unto  the  king  and  tell 
him  that  at  eleven  of  the  clock  that 
night  he  would  not  fail  to  attend  his 
majesty  in  such  a  place  whither  he  had 
given  the  direction  to  light  his  majesty. 
.  .  .  And  withal  his  lordship  instructed 
me  to  attend  near  upon  the  time  in  the 
withdrawing-room,  and  to  clear  the  par- 
lor and  the  withdrawing-rooms  through 
which  his  lordship  must  pass  unto  the 
place  appointed.  .  .  . 


THE    KEEP, 


"  I  promised  his  lordship  that  I  would 
be  punctual  in  my  endeavors ;  only  I 
made  this  objection  to  his  lordship, 
that  it  might  be  that  it  might  prove 
more  than  I  could  perform  at  such  a 
precise  time  as  we  were  necessitated 
unto,  if  they  should  be  unwilling  or 
think  it  strange  to  be  hurried  away  all 
on  a  sudden,  and,  besides,  so  doing  may 
draw  suspicion  with  it.   .   .   . 

"  Whereat  the  marquess  hastily  made 
answer,  '  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do,  so  that  you  shall  not  need  to  fear 
any  such  thing  :    go  to  the  yeoman  of 


the  wine-cellar  and  bid  him  leave  the 
keys  of  the  wine-cellar  with  you,  and  all 
that  you  find  in  your  way  invite  them 
down  into  the  cellar  and  show  them  the 
keys,  and  I  warrant  you  you  shall  sweep 
the  room  of  them,  if  there  were  a  hun- 
dred.'  .  .   ." 

"  I  thought  that  objection  sufficiently 
solved,"  adds  good  Dr.  Bailey  naively. 

When  the  important  hour  drew  near, 
however,  and  all  who  might  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  interview  were  either 
asleep  or  carousing  in  the  wine-cellar, 
the  brave  old  marquis  began  to  reflect 
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that  he  was  attempting  a  very  dangerous 
enterprise,  that  he  might  be  accused  of 
conspiracy,  and  to  wish  that  he  had  "  let 
the  matter  alone." 

"I,"  says  Dr.  Bailey,  "  perceiving 
this  tergiversation  to  proceed  out  of  an 
awfulness  which  his  loyal  heart  ever  car- 
ried with  it  toward  his  sacred  majesty, 
thus  spake  unto  his  lordship :  '  My  lord, 
you  know  your  own  heart  best ;  if  there 
be  nothing  in  your  intentions  but  what 
is  good  and  justifiable,  you  need  not 
fear ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  never  too  late 
to  repent.' 

"  At  which  words  the  marquess  seemed 
much  troubled,  saying,  '  Ah,  doctor,  I 
thought  I  had  been  sure  of  one  friend, 
and  that  you  would  never  have  harbored 
the  least  suspicion  of  me.  God  knows 
my  heart,  I  have  no  other  intention 
toward  his  majesty  than  to  make  him  a 
glorious  man  here  and  a  glorified  saint 
hereafter.' 

"Then  said  I,  'My  lord,  shake  off 
these  fears,  together  with  the  drowsy- 
ness  that  begot  them.  "  IToni  soit  qui 
mal  y  "pense^  ' 

"  '  Oh,'  said  my  lord,  '  but  I  am  not 
of  that  order  [the  Garter]  ;  but  I 
thank  God  I  wear  that  motto  about  my 
heart  to  as  much  purpose  as  they  who 
wear  it  about  their  arms ;'  and  began 
to  be  a  little  pleasant,  and  took  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  a  little  glassful  of  acqua 
mirabilis,  and  said,  '  Come,  now,  let  us 
go,  in  the  name  of  God,'  crossing  himself. 

"  I  had  no  sooner  brought  my  lord 
to  the  door  of  the  meeting-chamber  but 
the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  whereupon  I 
presently  left  my  lord  at  the  portal 
where  he  would  needs  be  until  such 
time  as  the  king  entered  the  room  and 
should  send  for  him  in,  and  went  to  the 
place  where  I  was  to  expect  the  king. 

"  I  had  not  been  long  there  before  his 
majesty  came  forth,  saying  unto  me 
softly,  '  I  have  escaped  one  danger : 
none  within  my  chamber  knows  of  my 
coming  abroad  this  night.' 

"  To  which  I  answered,  '  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  in  the  exploit  so  dangerous  as 
to  deserve  such  a  word.' 

"  To  which  his  majesty  made  answer, 
as  I  waited   upon   his   majesty,    '  Mis- 


prisions, evil  constructions,  and  false 
judgments  are  dangers  worth  escaping 
at  any  time ;  and,  therefore,  when  I 
run  a  hazard,  I  always  escape  a  danger. 
They  who  carry  only  their  own  eyes  in 
their  heads  and  have  no  other  upon 
them  may  go  which  way  they  please ;  but 
he  that  hath  all  people's  eyes  upon  him 
must  look  which  way  he  goes.'  (By 
this  time  his  majesty  was  come  into  the 
chamber,  who,  continuing  on  his  saying, 
spoke  further.)  '  Neither  is  it  sufficient 
for  him  to  lead  theirs  according  to  the 
perspicuity  and  quickness  of  his  own ; 
but  he  must  allow  them  the  abatements 
which  either  the  distance  of  the  object, 
the  indisposition  of  the  organ,  or  the 
misdisposition  of  some  bad  medium  may 
require  in  vulgar  spirits,  by  reason  of 
their  incapacity  of  looking  further  than 
appearance.' 

"  I  answered  the  king,  '  May  it  please 
your  most  excellent  majesty  to  give  me 
leave  to  speak  under  the  highest  cor- 
rection, I  conceive  these  to  be  singular 
good  caveats  and  antidotes  against  real 
evil,  but  not  against  appearances,'  de- 
siring his  majesty  to  pardon  me  further 
in  regard  that  I  had  left  my  lord  mar- 
quess in  the  dark. 

" '  Oh,'  said  the  king,  '  you  should 
have  spoke  sooner  ;  bring  him  in.' 

"  I  left  his  majesty,  and  brought  in 
the  marquess,  who,  coming  in  leaning  on 
my  arm,  as  he  used  to  do,  merrily  began 
the  discourse. 

"  Marquess.  '  Sir,  I  hope,  if  they  catch 
us  in  the  act,  it  will  not  be  deemed  in 
me  an  act  of  so  high  conspiracy,  in  re- 
gard that  I  enter  the  lists  leaning  upon 
a  doctor  of  your  own  Church'  (meaning 
Dr.  Bailey). 

"  King.  '  My  lord,  I  know  not  whether 
I  should  have  a  better  opinion  of  your 
lordship  for  the  doctor's  sake,  or  a  worse 
opinion  of  the  doctor  for  your  lordship's 
sake ;  for,  though  you  lean  much  upon 
his  arm,  yet  he  may  lean  more  upon  your 
judgment.'" 

After  the  marquis's  most  honorable 
repetition  of  the  cause  of  his  attachment 
to  Dr.  Bailey,  with  his  wishes  for  the 
king  to  turn  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  proceeds  "  directly  to  ask  his   maj- 
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esty,  '  Sir,  I  pray  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
you  want  ?' 

"  At  which  the  king,  smiling,  said, 
'  My  lord,  I  want  an  army.  Can  you 
help  me  to  one  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  replies  the  marquess,  '  that  I 
can,  and  to  such  a  one  as,  should  your 
majesty  commit  yourself  to  their  fidelity, 
you  should  be  a  conqueror,  fight  as  often 
as  you  please.' 

"  Kin^.  '  My  lord,  such  an  army 
would  do  the  business.  I  pray  let  me 
have  it.' 

"  Marquess.    '  What  if  your  majesty 


would  not  confide  in  it  when  it  was 
presented  unto  you  ?' 

"  King.  '  My  lord,  I  would  feign  see 
it,  and  as  feign  confide  in  that  of  which 
I  had  reason  to  be  confident.' 

"  '  Then,'  said  the  marquess,  '  take 
Gideon's  three  hundred  men,  and  let  the 
rest  begone.' 

"  King.  '  Your  lordship  speaks  a 
little  mystically  ;  will  it  please  you  to  be 
plain  a  little  ?' 

"  Marquess.  '  Come,  I  see  I  must 
come  nearer  to  you,  sir.  It  is  thus : 
God  expected  a  work  to   be   done   by 


THE    MOAT. 


your  hands,  but  you  have  not  answered 
his  expectation  nor  his  mercy  toward 
you.' " 

Hereupon  the  marquis  reviewed  the 
king's  career,  and  sought  to  prove  that 
his  present  evil  fortunes  were  the  result 
of  his  failure  to  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  properly  protect 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  "  And 
then,"  continues  Dr.  Bailey,  "after  the 
marquess  had  craved  pardon  of  the  king 
for  this  freedom  of  speech,  and  his 
majesty  in  reply  had  denied  the  remem- 
brance of  his  vows  against  the  Catholics, 


the  conversation  turned  immediately  to 
the  difference  between  Protestant  and 
Papist,"  and  continued  until  a  late 
hour,  when  the  king,  growing  fatigued 
and  sleepy,  requested  the  marquis  to 
commit  his  further  sentiments  to  paper, 
to  be  delivered  to  him  by  Dr.  Bailey. 
"  Whereupon,"  says  Dr.  Bailey,  "  the 
marquess  called  upon  me  to  help  him, 
that  he  might  kneel ;  and,  being  upon 
his  knees,  he  desired  to  kiss  his  majesty's 
hand,  adding,  '  Sir,  I  have  not  a  thought 
in  my  heart  that  tends  not  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  you.'    Hereupon  he  fell 
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a- weeping,  bidding  me  light  his  majesty 
to  his  chamber. 

"  Thus  they  both  parted  ;  and  as  I 
was  lighting  the  king  to  his  chamber, 
his  majesty  told  me  '  that  he  did  not 
think  to  have  found  the  old  man  so 
ready  at  it^  " 

Dr.  Bailey,  at  the  close  of  his  account 
of  this  interview,  observes  "  that  the 
king  was  not  only  constant  and  resolute 
in  his  religion,  but,  as  the  case  then 
stood  with  him,  resisted  a  very  strong 
temptation  ;  for  at  that  time  the  king 
was  low,  and  wanted  help ;  poor,  and 
wanted  money ;  and  no  man  in  the  king- 
dom was  then  likelier  to  help  to  both 
than  the  marquess,  who  was  considered 
as  the  ihfiost  moneyed  Tuian  in  the  nation.^ 
and  who,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
never  denied  him  either ;  and  would  at 
this  time  willingly  have  parted  with  all, 
if  his  majesty  could  have  been  guilty 
but  of  so  much  dissimulation  as  not  to 
have  left  the  marquess  altogether  in  de- 
spair of  ever  accomplishing  his  design 
upon  him." 

The  paper  prepared  by  the  marquis 
was  put  into  the  king's  hands  immedi- 
ately after  the  surrender  of  Bristol  to 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  when  he  was 
in  great  distress  and  anxiety,  "being 
in  a  study,"  says  Dr.  Bailey,  "  rather  to 
know  which  way  to  goe,  than  how  to 
answer  papers ;  yet  his  majesty  vouch- 
safed to  run  over  the  leaves,  rather  than 
the  lines,  with  his  eyes,  and,  finding  the 
paper  of  some  length  and  full  of  quota- 
tions, his  majesty  said,  '  To  answer  this 
paper  requires  a  great  deal  of  that  I 
want,  and  that  is  ^time ;  besides,  I  per- 
ceive that  to  make  due  enquiry  into 
these  particulars  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  search,  which,  if  leisure  would 
give  leave,  I  believe  industry  might  find 
a  great  deal  of  foul  play  and  misquota- 
tions. Oxford  would  have  been  a  fitter 
place  for  me  than  Bagland  Castle  to 
have  entertained  such  an  encounter, 
where  the  same  place  that  is  my  soul- 
diers'  quarters  is  his  Jesuites  Colledge. 
Yet  I  pray  tell  him  I  return  his  paper 
to  him  againe,  and  shall  take  another 
time  to  answer  it,  when  opportunity 
shall  give  me  leave.     To-morrow  I  shall 


ease  his  lordship  of  a  heavy  burthen^ 
and  this  day  will  be  time  little  enough 
for  us  to  consider  tohat  course  we  are 
to  take:  " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby  Prince  Rupert  had 
accompanied  the  royalist  party  as  far  as 
Hereford,  where  he  parted  with  the 
king  (who  took  refuge  in  Raglan  Castle) 
and  went  on  to  Bristol  to  take  command 
of  the  garrison.  On  the  23d  of  August 
that  city  was  formally  besieged  by  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell,  and,  though  Prince 
Rupert  had  proclaimed  "  that  he  would 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,"  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  army, 
after  a  very  feeble  resistance,  on  the  10th 
of  September.  Charles  was  so  much 
displeased  by  Prince  Rupert's  pusillani- 
mous behavior  on  this  occasion  that  he 
dismissed  him  from  any  further  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  and  subsequently 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

On  the  15th  of  September  Charles 
left  Raglan  Castle  and  wandered  about 
through  the  neighboring  counties,  ac- 
cepting protection  from  every  family  of 
respectability  that  had  the  power  and  the 
will  to  help  him.  Raglan  was  a  central 
point  from  whence  the  king  set  out  and 
returned  as  best  suited  the  condition  of 
affairs.  Many  "  cruel  days,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  were  lived  through  in  that 
dreary  time, — days  when  he  and  his  few 
faithful  followers  were  marching  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late,  often 
without  food,  and  harassed  by  number- 
less anxieties. 

The  king  was  entertained  so  royally 
at  Raglan  that  he  off'ered  the  marquis 
power  to  exact  from  the  surrounding 
country  such  provisions  as  were  neces- 
sary. This  offer,  however,  was  refused ; 
but  during  the  king's  last  visit,  in  the 
year  preceding  the  siege,  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  manor  of  Rag- 
lan voluntarily  supplied  the  castle  with 
large  quantities  of  grain,  and  a  document 
is  still  in  existence  which  shows  that  in 
one  week  (during  the  siege)  "  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  bushels  of  corn 
and  malt  were  sent  to  the  storehouse  at 
Monmouth,  to  be  delivered  at  Raglan  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
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sary."  The  garrison  were  notified  that 
supplies  were  ready  by  means  of  a  signal- 
fire  which  was  lighted  in  the  dead  of 
night  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  castle, 
"  when  a  party  was  sent  to  the  spot  who 
returned  loaded  with  the  bounty  of  tteir 
friends." 

The  final  siege  began  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1646,  and  lasted  until  the  19th  of 
August.  The  letter  in  which  the  garri- 
son was  summoned  to  surrender  is  thus 
worded  :  "  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  having  now  finished  his  work 
over  this  kingdom^  except  this  castle, 
has  been  pleased  to  spare  his  forces  for 
this  work,''  The  gallant  old  marquis 
(eighty-five  years  old)  in  reply  said  that 
he  "  made  choice  (if  it  soe  pleased  God) 
to  dye  nobly  rather  than  to  live  with 
infamy."  A  number  of  notes  passed 
between  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the 
marquis,  all  of  which  are  interesting, 
and  characteristic  of  the  dauntless  old 
man,  who  held  out  until  the  castle  walls 
began  to  crumble,  the  provender  for  the 


horses  had  failed,  and  the  last  barrel  of 
powder  was  consumed.  A  capitulation 
was  at  length  effected  on  honorable 
terms,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  to 
the  sound  of  music.  Besides  the  soldiers, 
the  marquis's  own  family  and  servants, 
there  were  "  a  commissary,  four  colonels, 
eighty-two  captains,  sixteen  lieutenants, 
six  cornets,  four  ensigns,  four  quarter- 
masters, and  fifty-two  esquires  and  gen- 
tlemen." 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  an  hon- 
orable man,  and  who,  as  the  close  of  his 
life  proves,  had  little  relish  for  the  work 
in  hand,  kept  faithfully  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation ;  but  on  his  removal  to 
another  command  the  castle  was  sacked, 
and  the  citadel  blown  up,  by  order  of 
Cromwell.  The  marquis,  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  was,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  treaty,  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Black  Rod.  He  died  four  months  after 
the  fall  of  Baglan,  and  was  buried  in 
Beaufort  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Marie  L.  Thompson. 


NEAR,   YET   FAR. 

80  near  !  and  yet,  I  think,  as  far  apart 
As  heaven  from  hell,  high  noon  from  darkest  night. 
Or  buried  face  from  longing  lover's  sight : 
I  dream  of  you,  and  then  from  dreams  I  start 
To  hear  the  beating  of  my  own  sad  heart. 

That  snatched  from  dreams  impossible  delight, 
But  quickly  wakes  again,  in  wretched  plight. 
To  meet  the  day's  keen  pain  and  ceaseless  smart. 

How  shall  I  comfort,  then,  my  lonesome  years, 

Since  dreams  are  dim,  and  sleeping-time  is  brief? — 

For  very  full  I  am  of  restless  fears, 
Blown  to  and  fro,  as  is  a  vagrant  leaf. 

And  well  I  know  how  idle  are  the  tears 
That  burn  my  aching  eyes,  yet  mock  my  grief. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
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THE    PERFECT    TREASURE. 

FOUR  PARTS,— IV. 


THE  playful  warnings  Mr.  Ketchum 
had  received  had  no  effect  upon  his 
relations  with  Miss  Vane,  unless,  indeed, 
they  served  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  his 
wooing, — for  such  it  now  was.  But  for 
this  attraction,  he  would  long  since  have 
exhausted  the  sights  of  a  provincial  town 
and  bolted  the  historic  scenes  of  the 
neighborhood  at  a  gulp,  as  it  were,. and 
then  rushed  off  to  do  the  same  thing 
elsewhere  with  the  same  fretful  haste 
and  joyless  expenditure  of  energy.  And, 
in  spite  of  his  infatuation,  Mr.  Ketchum 
felt  that  he  was  wasting  precious  time, 
of  which  he  should  not  be  able  to  give 
any  satisfactory  account  to  his  recording 
enemy  Sam  Bates,  who  was  always  stand- 
ing in  the  background  of  his  mind,  ask- 
ing him  what  he  had  seen  "  abrard." 
His  ideal  had  been  to  "  do"  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Grermany,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land  "  inside  of 
three  months."  This  was  the  tiine  he 
had  allowed  himself  for  that  hurried 
race  over  many  thousand  miles  of  foreign 
territory — with  its  insane  jumble  of 
hotels,  railway-carriages,  cathedrals,  pic- 
ture-galleries, scenery,  peoples,  and 
tongues — which  once  in  a  lifetime  the 
American  "  business-man"  allows  him- 
self, usually  when  already  threatened 
with  softening  of  the  brain  and  most  in 
need  of  repose. 

Whether  moved  by  this  consideration 
or  not,  Mr.  Ketchum  certainly  conducted 
his  sentimental  campaign  with  vigor  and 
discretion.  He  tipped  the  little  slavey 
so  magnificently  that  when  she  saw  him 
coming  she  flew  to  the  door  as  though 
she  had  been  shot  out  of  a  mortar,  and 
on  opening  it  gave  him  a  series  of  court- 
esies and  quite  flattened  herself  against 
the  wall.  She  thought  him,  as  she  con- 
fided to  Mabel,  ''  the  'andsomest  and 
most  liberal  gentleman  as  ever  was," 
and  took  a  burning  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress  of    the    affair,    as   indeed    all  the 


women  in  the  house  did.  She  would 
knock  at  the  Vanes'  door  and  say, 
"  The  American  gentleman  is  down 
below  again,  mem :  is  he  to  be  allowed 
up?"  Or,  "  The  gentleman  said  as  'ow 
you  wasn't  to  be  disturbed  on  no  ac- 
count, and  this  package  was  to  be  give 
particular  into  Miss  Vane's  h'own  'ands, 
w'ich  I  'ope  you'll  overlook  the  thumb- 
mark,  seein'  I  was  a-doin'  the  grates." 
She  wore  a  chronic  air  of  repressed  ex- 
citement all  the  while,  and  quite  neg- 
lected the  penny-dreadful  romances  on 
which  she  was  wont  to  feed  her  youth- 
ful imagination,  for  a  more  fascinating 
reality. 

Mr.  Ketchum  came  to  know  Mrs 
Butts  by  sight,  and  always  had  a  pleas- 
ant word  and  smile  for  her.  One  day 
he  met  the  old  lady  on  the  first  floor, 
and,  hearing  that  she  had  lost  her  favor- 
ite cat,  sent  her  a  beautiful  Maltese 
mouser,  almost  all  tail,  to  fill  the  aching 
void.  He  astounded  Mrs.  Vane  by  the 
number,  the  variety,  and  the  generosity 
of  his  benefactions  in  all  directions,  and 
poured  a  Pactolian  stream  of  flowers, 
books,  and  music,  the  only  things  he 
could  offer,  upon  Mabel's  head.  Hear- 
ing of  a  crippled  lad  in  whom  they  were 
interested,  he  sent  him  ten  pounds,  and, 
being  asked  by  a  clergyman  to  subscribe 
to  a  "  Home  for  Disabled  Seamen,"  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  amazed  that 
gentleman  by  giving  him  a  check  for  a 
hundred.  His  reputation  for  liberality 
grew  apace.  Cabmen  fought  for  him, 
beggars  followed  him,  florists  sent  him 
specimen  bouquets,  tradesmen  inundated 
him  with  cards,  and  begging-letter-wri- 
ters exhausted  all  their  arts  upon  him, 
without,  however,  making  a  penny  out 
of  this  shrewd  cijeature,  who  knew  bet- 
ter than  most  men  how  to  make,  save, 
and  spend  money.  But,  if  he  had  an 
eye  for  and  hatred  of  shams,  he  had  a 
heart  easily  moved  by  real  distress,  and, 
unhappily,  there   is  only  too  much  of 
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that  in  England,  so  that  he  was  always 
giving,  if  not  to  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech,  to  consumptive  widows 
and  reduced  gentlefolks,  orphan  chil- 
dren and  old  women.  It  was  no  part 
of  a  scheme  for  conquering  Miss  Vane's 
heart,  of  course ;  but  if  it  had  been  he 
could  not  have  better  succeeded  in  win- 
ning her  confidence.  To  these  two 
lonely  women,  accustomed  to  the  rigid 
economies  and  colorless  vistas  of  a  tiny 
fixed  income  in  which  there  was  room 
for  neither  hope  nor  despair,  which 
curbed  every  generous  impulse  and 
tamed  every  wild  desire,  Mr.  Ketchum 
was  a  constant  source  of  wonder.  He 
brought  with  him  a  breath  of  his  native 
prairies,  and  his  large  ideas,  hopes,  views 
of  life  and  its  possibilities,  the  breadth 
of  his  horizon,  the  force  of  his  energy, 
impressed  them  more  and  more.  He' 
seemed  the  splendid  flower  of  conditions 
undreamt  of  in  their  world, — a  world  in 
which  every  ounce  of  tea  was  carefully 
weighed  and  the  caddy  watched  with  a 
vigilance  that  was  never  to  sleep  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  which  a 
gnawing  anxiety  as  to  how  much  was 
being  cut  oflf  the  leg  of  mutton  down- 
stairs was  one  of  the  gravest  interests  of 
an  immortal  soul,  the  cleaning  of  soiled 
gloves  and  remodelling  of  old  dresses 
religious  rites.  It  amused  him  beyond 
measure,  when  admitted  on  a  sufiiciently 
intimate  footing  to  know  of  such  things, 
to  find  that  he  had  been  agonizing  Mrs. 
Vane  by  his  reckless  way  of  picking  up 
the  poker  and  vigorously  uprooting  the 
fire.  She  had  feebly  remonstrated  in 
a  playful  way  once,  telling  him  that 
"  one  could  not  punch  a  friend's  fire 
until  one  had  known  him  seven  years," 
and  he  had  said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  two 
can  do  it  if  one  can't,  and  Miss  Mabel 
can  help  me  if  she  likes."  He  never 
realized  the  enormity  of  his  offence  until 
he  discovered  that,  though  ostensibly 
a  Christian  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Vane 
was  really  at  heart  a  fire-worshipper. 
She  had  a  grate  half  full  of  clay  balls 
that  retained  the  heat  and  effected  an 
untold  saving  in  her  "  coals."  The 
sacred  fire  was  built  up  and  renewed  at 
stated  hours  by  the  slavey  in  lieu  of  a 


vestal,  and  then  became  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  altar  which  no  one  was  ever 
allowed  to  desecrate  by  a  touch.  "  Why 
don't  you  have  a  fire  ?"  he  would  ask, 
in  entire  good  faith,  on  coming  in  on 
bitterly  cold  days  and  finding  the  ladies 
in  a  chilly  room,  decorously  engaged  on 
some  bit  of  needle-work  before  a  hand- 
ful of  coals  built  into  a  pyramid  in  the 
centre  of  the  grate. 

"  We  have  got  one !  There  was  a 
beautiful  blaze  not  five  minutes  ago. 
Mabel,  dear,  you  might  lift  that  lump  a 
little  on  the  right,  and  stir  it  very  gently, 
if  Mr.  Ketchum  feels  cold." 

Such  as  it  was,  Mr.  Ketchum  sat  by 
it  a  good  deal,  warmed,  let  us  hope,  by 
a  more  sacred  flame.  He  got  two  severe 
colds,  it  is  true,  that  resulted  in  quinsy 
and  a  swelled  face,  by  sitting  in  that 
cheerless  lodging-house ;  but  they  did 
not  cool  the  ardor  of  his  suit,  which  a 
refrigerator  would  have  been  powerless 
to  affect,  and  Mabel  was  not  sorry  when 
he  was  well  enough  to  resume  his  visits. 

Curious  affairs  they  must  have  been, 
those  interminable  talks  between  people 
who  differed  in  a  thousand  things  and 
agreed  perhaps  in  a  dozen.  It  was  a 
duet,  chiefly,  between  Job  and  Mrs. 
Vane,  punctuated  by  Mabel's  bright 
smiles  and  blushes  and  neat  platitudes, 
for  she  was  a  gentle,  good  little  girl, 
obedient  to  a  fault,  accustomed  to  see 
life  over  her  mother's  shoulders,  and  it 
would  have  seemed  to  her  quite  shock- 
ingly bold  to  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  any  conversation.  It  seemed  the 
most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world  that 
these  two  should  ever  have  cared  for 
each  other,  yet  somehow  the  great  Lev- 
eller smoothed  the  way  to  a  perfect 
understanding  and  affection  between 
them,  she  seeing  and  valuing  the  fine 
qualities,  the  real  refinement  and  good- 
ness, that  lay  hidden  under  what  had 
struck  her  as  roughness  and  eccentricity, 
and  he  recognizing  under  the  conven- 
tional crust  of  a  formal  manner  a  sweet- 
ness and  unselfishness  and  womanliness 
that  seemed  to  him  little  short  of  adora- 
ble. 

Matters  were  at  this  interesting  and 
satisfactory  stage  when  Mrs.  Vane  be- 
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came  suspicious  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
their  further  progress.  Hearing  that  Mr. 
Ketchum  visited  and  sent  bouquets  to 
other  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance, 
as  indeed  he  did,  being  of  a  gallant  and 
amiable  turn  of  mind,  she  took  it  into 
her  foolish  old  head  to  think  of  him, 
and,  what  is  more,  speak  of  him,  as  "  a 
desperate  flirt."  Mabel  was  impressively 
warned  not  to  believe  a  word  that  he 
said.  She  was  kept  up-stairs  when  he 
called.  She  was  made  to  return,  with 
polite,  frigid  little  notes,  as  loans,  the 
books  he  had  given  her.  If  they  met 
on  the  Promenade,  Mrs.  Yane  was  al- 
ways there  too,  and  gave  Mabel's  arm  a 
warning  squeeze,  which  said  that  she 
was  to  bow  and  cross  the  street.  The 
poor  child  was  not  even  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  square  opposite  Portarlington 
Gardens,  for  fear  of  meeting  the  ogre 
who  was  crunching  all  the  young 
women's  bones  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Ketchum  was  completely  mysti- 
fied by  this  fine  display  of  feminine  tac- 
tics, and  confided  his  woe  to  Kate  at 
great  length.  Not  only  was  life  value- 
less and  existence  unendurable,  but, 
among  other  things,  a  picnic  that  he  had 
long  planned  was  completely  spoiled, 
since  Mabel  would  not  come  to  it. 

"Are  you  sure  she  won't?"  said 
Kate  the  comforter.  "I  don't  know 
about  that.     Let  me  ask  her." 

To  this  he  joyfully  assented,  and,  for 
some  reason,  she  was  not  only  cordially 
received,  though  she  went  as  his  am- 
bassadress, but  Mrs.  Yane  accepted  the 
invitation  for  herself  and  her  daughter. 

Hearing  this,  Mr.  Ketchum  threw 
himself  with  more  than  his  usual  energy 
into  the  preparations  for  the  occasion. 
He  ordered  the  luncheon  from  London, 
and,  when  the  caterer  murmured  some- 
thing about  its  being  an  expensive  pro- 
ceeding, exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  blow  the  expenses  !  That  isn't 
your  lookout.  This  is  my  funeral.  I 
want  an  A  1  lunch,  I  tell  you,  and  the 
whole  thing  done  as  well  as  you  know 
how  to  do  it.  No  rag  and  bobtail  odds 
and  ends,  now,  and  wine  that  will  bore  a 
hole  through  our  sides !  I  want  the 
best  that  is  to  be  had,  and  am  willing  to 


pay  the  piper.  And  look  here  :  I  don't 
want  a  teaspoonful  of  ice-cream  in  a 
butter-plate,  either !  And  send  plenty 
of  those  fellows  of  yours  in  swallow- 
tails, to  run  the  thing  as  smooth  as 
greased  lightning.  Do  you  understand  ?" 
Just  such  instructions  had  never  been 
left  at  that  shop ;  but  there  was  no  mis- 
understanding the  general  tenor  of  them, 
and  in  spirit  they  could  not  have  been 
better  carried  out,  as  was  shown  when 
the  day  came. 

"  These  people  have  been  polite  to 
you,  Kate,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
under  any  obligations  to  them.  Ask 
them  all,"  he  had  said.  She  replied 
that,  in  her  husband's  absence,  she  had 
not  entertained  to  any  great  extent,  but 
that  she  had  given  a  number  of  small 
aff'airs  and  did  not  feel  herself  weighed 
down  by  her  social  obligations. 

"  Well,  never  mind !  ask  them  any- 
way. We'll  take  the  town  and  paint  it 
red !"  said  he,  as  he  went  ofi"  whistling 
"  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines." 

A  large  party  assembled  on  the  day 
chosen, — a  fine,  mild  day,  full  of  sug- 
gestions of  spring,  and  as  well  adapted 
for  the  expedition  as  though  it  had 
been  ordered  on  purpose.  A  long  string 
of  carriages'  went  rattling  out  of  the 
town  into  the  lovely  country  beyond, 
past  Cranham  Wood  to  Witcomb,  where 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  should  be  visited.  Arrived 
at  the  spot,  the  party  came  to  a  halt, 
and,  after  endless  chatter  and  delay, 
dismounted  and  formed  into  a  straggling 
procession,  which  struck  into  a  foot- 
path that  led  through  a  farm-yard  full 
of  comfortable-looking  animals,  hay-ricks, 
and  poultry  into  a  succession  of  fields, 
and  brought  up  at  two  small  stone 
thatched  huts  near  the  border  of  the 
wood.  Entering  the  largest  of  these  in 
detachments,  all  the  ladies  fell  into  the 
regulation  fit  of  rapture  over  what  re- 
mained of  the  remains,  and  gazed  with 
enthusiasm  at  certain  spots  in  the  tessel- 
lated mosaic  pavement  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  the  eye 
of  faith,  could  be  made  out  to  have 
been  intended  for  fishes.  Most  of  the 
guests  felt  but  a  languid  interest  in  this 
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piscatorial  display ;  but  Mr.  Ketchum 
got  out  a  foot-rule  and  went  to  poking 
and  peeping  and  measuring  with  much 
zeal  and  intelligence.  He  discovered 
that  the  lintels  of  the  door-way  leading 
into  the  next  room  were  of  massive 
stone  and  more  than  six  feet  high ;  that 
the  floor  of  the  room  rested  on  pillars 
three  feet  high,  and  each  about  one  foot 
square,  set  sufficiently  far  apart  to  per- 
mit combustibles  to  be  thrust  in  between 
them  and  the  whole  room  heated.  He 
tipped  the  guide  and  got  two  bits  of  the 
tessera)  and  dug  up  a  bit  of  the  cement. 
"Hang  it!  I  must  find  out  how  those 
old  scalawags  did  this  !  They  beat  the 
world  at  it !"  said  he,  as  he  tied  the 
relics  up  in  a  corner  of  his  handker- 
chief. He  stared  for  ten  minutes  at  the 
hypocaust  under  the  flooring,  calculated 
the  amount  of  wood  and  coal  it  would 
take  to  "  run"  it,  and  declined  to  leave, 
though  Kate  assured  him  the  others 
were  getting  restless,  until  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  what  became  of  the 
ashes,  and  wondered  what  people  in 
Tecumseh  would  say  if  he  bought  it  and 
transported  it  bodily  there.  The  interest 
he  exhibited  in  this  antiquarian  research 
surprised  his  relatives,  who  could  not 
understand  the  attraction  it  had  for  his 
practical  mind. 

At  last  he  consented  to  move,  and, 
taking  carriages,  they  drove  rapidly  to 
Birdlip  and  up  to  the  door  of  "  The 
Black  Horse"  Inn,  where  everything 
wore  an  extremely  festive  air  and  a 
small  army  of  servants  was  drawn  up  to 
meet  them.  Entered  from  the  street, 
the  house  was  in  no  way  remarkable, 
but  it  must  have  been  artfully  contrived 
to  heighten  the  efi'ect  produced  on  the 
mind  when,  walking  straight  through  a 
long,  narrow,  dark  passage,  they  came 
out  suddenly  upon  a  lovely  garden  laid 
out  on  the  very  verge  of  a  clifl"  which 
sloped  almost  perpendicularly  several 
hundred  feet  to  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  and  commanded  one  of  the 
most  extended,  varied,  and  beautiful 
views  in  all  England.  The  Americans 
were  especially  enraptured  by  it,  and, 
long  after  the  other  ladies  had  gone  in 
to   lay    aside    their   wraps,    Jenny    and 


Kate  and  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
stood  in  a  group  on  the  terrace,  picking 
out  and  admiring  in  detail  the  white 
Roman  road  stretching  straight  across 
the  valley,  the  Severn  winding  through 
it,  the  towns  of  Gloucester  and  Worces- 
ter with  their  spires  and  cathedrals 
dotting  it,  the  abbey  tower  of  Tewkes- 
bury rising  out  of  the  woods  in  its  cen- 
tre, the  beautiful  Malvern  and  Shrop- 
shire hills  that  encircled  it,  and  a  thou- 
sand features  besides  of  this  most 
charming  landscape. 

By  this  time  the  party  had  assembled 
in  a  closed  pavilion,  which,  thanks  to 
the  upholsterer  and  the  florist,  had  been 
completely  transformed.  The  dull  gray 
light  of  an  English  winter's  day  had 
been  shut  out ;  it  was  brilliantly  lit,  and 
the  long,  bare,  dismal  room  was  gay  with 
bunting  and  mirrors  and  flowers,  and  at 
the  upper  end  an  orchestra  was  playing 
delightfully.  Mr.  Ketchum  had  kept 
his  preparations  a  secret  even  from  his 
relatives,  and,  like  his  other  guests,  they 
found  this  feature  of  the  entertainment 
a  most  agreeable  surprise.  On  their  com- 
plimenting him  upon  it,  he  said  that  he 
was  "  determined  it  shouldn't  be  a  one- 
horse,  Jim  Crow  blow-out,  if  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  it."  Mrs.  Vane 
stood  transfixed  when  she  arrived  at  the 
door,  near  which  her  host  was  standing. 
"  Look  here  !  Why  don't  you  leave 
your  gums  outside?"  said  he,  glancing 
down  at  her  feet. 

"What?  What  did  you  say?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Your  gums.  You  have  forgotten 
to  take  them  ofi"." 

"  Take  ofi"  my  gums  I  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?  How  can  I  ?  or 
why  should  I,  if  I  could  ?  I  beg  par- 
don, but  I  really  can't  have  understood 
you,"  said  she,  putting  on  her  glasses  and 
peering  at  him  in  her  near-sighted  way, 
completely  mystified. 

"  Why,  your  shoes  I  am  talking 
about.  Don't  you  see?"  said  he,  point- 
ing at  them  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed, — a  full,  long- 
drawn  English  "  Oh  !"  with  volumes  in 
it, — "  you  mean  my  gdloches.^'  And  then 
she  sat  down  and  laughed  more  heartily 
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than  she  had  done  most  likely  for 
twenty  years  over  what  was  to  her  mind 
an  exquisitely  absurd  mistake,  and,  seiz- 
ing Miss  Frynne,  who  was  passing,  be- 
gan, "  What  do  you  suppose  they  call 
galoches  in  America,  my  dear  ?  Gums  /" 
and  she  related  what  had  passed,  and 
both  ladies  found  in  it  a  whole  comic 
almanac.  They  are  relating  it  to  this 
day,  no  doubt,  amidst  cries  of  "  Really, 
now !"  and  "  How  very  remarkable !" 
"  What  very  curious  people  the  Ameri- 
cans must  be !"  from  their  astonished 
friends,  who,  truth  to  tell,  are  easily 
surprised,  and  find  the  least  variation 
from  English  customs  amazing  in  a  people 
who,  though  they  went  to  housekeeping 
three  thousand  miles  away  a  good  while 
ago,  and  have  naturally  got  to  calling 
some  things  by  diflferent  names,  are  in 
the  main  more  easily  understood  than 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  or  even  England,  outside  the 
large  towns  and  below  a  certain  rank. 

When  the  dancing  had  gone  on  with 
immense  spirit  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
luncheon  was  announced.  It  was  called 
that,  but  was  really  an  elaborate  ban- 
quet, in  which  every  delicacy  that  Co- 
vent  Garden  Market  could  furnish  and 
a  French  chef  convert  into  delicious 
plats  was  served  to  perfection.  At  each 
lady's  plate  there  was  a  lovely  bouquet 
and  a  charming  little  souvenir  of  some 
kind,  ordered  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Ket- 
chum,  each  one  an  elegant  and  tasteful 
trifle,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal 
value.  To  each  was  fastened  a  card,  with 
"  Mr.  Job  Ketchum,  Tecumseh,  Michi- 
gan," engraved  on  it  in  large  letters,  and, 
though  there  have  been  prettier  names 
and  better-known  places,  I  doubt  whether 
any  gentleman's  card  ever  gave  more 
entire  satisfaction.  There  was  the  pret- 
tiest possible  little  flutter  around  the 
table  as  each  package  was  opened  and  its 
contents  admired  and  compared,  and 
beaming  glances  and  cordial  thanks  were 
poured  out  on  the  smiling  host,  who  I 
am  afraid  lost  a  good  deal  of  both  in 
his  efi"ort  to  catch  Mabel's  timid,  pleased 
glance  as  she  unrolled  the  tissue-papers 
folded  around  her  dainty  tortoise-shell 
fan. 


"  If  you  please,  'm,  one  lady  has  been 
overlooked,"  whispered  Walton  (who 
was  presiding  over  the  affair  with  a  dig- 
nity and  omnipresence  remarkable  even 
in  him)  to  young  Mrs.  Fletcher.  "  What 
would  you  wish  done  about  it  ?  Would 
one  of  the  family,  beggin'  your  pardon 
for  making  so  bold,  be  willing  to  give 
up—" 

"  Certainly.  You  see  everything, 
Walton.  Take  mine,"  she  said.  And 
a  moment  later  Miss  Frynne,  who  was 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  re- 
ceived, with  a  neat  apology  from  Wal- 
ton, her  share  of  the  goods  the  gods 
had  provided.  Partaken  of  under  un- 
usual circumstances  and  in  such  pleas- 
ant company,  the  little  feast  seemed  a 
piquant  improvement  upon  ordinary 
entertainments,  and  put  every  one  into  a 
state  of  brilliant  good  humor. 

All  the  conditions  for  thawing  Eng- 
lish reserve  were  in  force,  and  although 
the  entire  party  did  not  make  as  much 
noise  as  ten  average  Americans  would 
have  made  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, there  was  plenty  of  animation 
in  the  subdued  current  of  sound,  and  it 
was  evident  that  pleasure  was  at  the 
helm  as  well  as  Walton,  who,  to  pursue 
the  simile,  had  taken  command  of  all 
Higginson  and  Chuffey's  young  men 
early  in  the  day,  and  felt  as  bold  as  an 
admiral  on  his  own  quarter-deck. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table,  Mr. 
Ketchum  walked  round  to  where  Mabel 
Vane  was  sitting,  took  a  lovely  rose  from 
one  of  the  epergnes  and  offered  it  to 
her.  With  a  shy  look  at  him  and  an 
anxious  one  in  the  direction  of  her 
mother,  she  accepted  it  and  held  it  in 
her  hand. 

"  Put  it  in  your  dress,"  he  com- 
manded rather  than  suggested,  and  Ma- 
bel, flushing  painfully,  and  mindful  of 
her  mother's  instructions,  began  to  say, 
in  her  low  voice, —  .^^  ^  . ' 

"  I— I  would  rather  nftr  At  least—" 
here  she  caught  Mrs.  Vane's  eye,  and 
saw  with  surprise  that  she  was  smiling 
and  nodding  amicably  in  Mr.  Ketchum's 
direction.  Mrs.  Vane  had  been  hearing 
from  Miss  Frynne  that  Mr.  Ketchum 
had  "  pots  of  money,  and  was  no  end  of 
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a  catch."  She  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  present  display,  and  had 
suddenly  concluded  that  she  would  re- 
verse her  policy  of  the  past  two  weeks. 
Glad  of  the  permission  implied  by  her 
mother's  glance,  Mabel  said,  by  way  of 
reparation,  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  fade. 
However — "  She  did  not  finish  the 
sentence,  but  put  the  rose  in  her  belt. 
Mrs.  Yane  joined  them,  and  was  over- 
poweringly  civil  to  Mr.  Ketchum.  She 
was  too  sorry  to  have  missed  him  so 
often  lately,  but  she  had  been  selfishly 
absorbed  in  some  private  matters,  and 
Mabel  had  been  obliged  to  keep  her 
room  a  good  deal.  Dear  child !  her 
throat  was  so  delicate !  But  he  must 
come  very  soon  again  and  spend  a  nice 
long  morning  and  tell  them  some  more 
about  his  exciting  adventures  in — what 
was  the  name  of  the  place  ? — Colorado. 

Mr.  Ketchum  did  not  understand  the 
situation  at  all,  but,  nothing  loath,  prom- 
ised readily  enough,  and  promptly  asked 
Mabel  for  a  dance,  which  she  cheerfully 
accorded.  Everybody  had  drifted  back 
to  the  pavilion  by  this  time,  and  dancing 
was  going  on  with  more  zest  than  ever. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Ketchum  danced  five  times  with  Miss 
Vane,  and  not  much  with  any  one  else. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  in  earnest, 
dear  Mrs.  Vane  !  I  am  sure  your  Mabel 
is  about  to  make  a  most  brilliant  match," 
whispered  Miss  Frynne.  "  Only  do  be 
sure  about  the  money.  It  is  so  very 
difficult  to  find  out  anything  about  for- 
eign fortunes." 

And,  though  she  parried  her  friend's 
congratulations  discreetly  and  afi'ected 
to  pooh-pooh  the  idea,  Mrs.  Vane  re- 
volved in  her  own  mind  a  dozen  schemes 
for  landing  the  big  fish  that  had  strayed 
into  her  net,  and  marked  out  her  own 
line  of  conduct  definitely. 

It  was  almost  nightfall,  and  Mr. 
Ketchum  was  disposing  of  his  guests 
in  the  various  carriages,  when  he  heard 
a  hubbub  in  the  inn,  and  turned  back 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It  was 
briefly  this  :  Lucy  had  gone  back  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  get  a  last  view  of 
the  valley,  which  came  very  near  being 
her  last  view  of  anything,  for  her  foot 
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slipped  in  some  way,  and  she  slid  down 
ten  feet,  stopping  on  a  ledge  that,  for- 
tunately, jutted  out  just  there.  How  it 
happened  that  Walton  heard  her  shriek, 
and,  seizing  one  of  Chuffey's  men  and  a 
couple  of  table-cloths,  managed  in  a  few 
minutes  to  get  her  back  on  terra  firma 
and  bear  her,  half  fainting,  to  the  house, 
she  never  knew  ;  but  it  was  one  of  that 
invaluable  servant's  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities that  he  was  never  out  of  the 
way  and  never  in  it.  Here  was  a  sen- 
sation that  afforded  ample  food  for  com- 
ment as  the  party  drove  home  in  the 
twilight. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  fellow  ?" 
Sir  Robert  asked  Mrs.  Fletcher  senior. 
"  He  is  one  of  the  best  servants  I  ever 
saw.  If  you  are  not  thinking  of  taking 
him  to  America  with  you,  I  should  like 
to  take  him  into  my  service.  He  is  a 
quick-witted  chap,  and  a  plucky  one, 
too,  by  Jove !  That  was  a  neat  thing 
of  his,  getting  your  daughter  up  from 
that  place  like  that.  Most  servants 
would  have  left  her  to  tumble  off  into 
the  valley  while  they  ran  all  over  the 
place  collecting  a  mob  of  people  and 
pointing  out  the  wrong  spot." 

"  And  hasn't  he  a  good  face,  Sir 
Robert?  Such  an  honest,  open  coun- 
tenance !  I  am  sure  we  never,  never 
can  repay  him,"  she  replied. 

The  lights  of  Cheltenham  were  twink- 
ling in  the  distance,  and  Mr.  Ketchum, 
who  had  saved  a  seat  for  himself  next 
to  Mabel,  was  wishing  the  town  a  good 
deal  farther  off,  when  Mrs.  Vane  bent 
forward  and  addressed  him  :  "If  you 
have  no  engagement,  could  I  see  you 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  you  can,"  he  replied, 
heartily.  "  I  am  always  at  the  service 
of  the  ladies.     About  what  time  ?" 

"  In  the  morning,  some  time.  About 
eleven,  I  think,  if  convenient." 

Not  long  afterward,  they  were  all 
exchanging  farewells  and  telling  Mr. 
Ketchum  what  a  "  charming  affair"  and 
"  immense  success"  the  expedition  had 
been. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  happy  day," 
Mr.  Ketchum  said  to  Mabel,  "  and  that 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.     I  have  said 
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'  Damn  it !'  pretty  often  lately  when  I 
have  found  that  door  shut  on  me,  though 
I  generally  draw  things  mild.  Shall  you 
be  at  home  ?" 

Before  Mabel  could  answer,  Mrs, 
Vane  interfered :  "  No  :  Mabel,  unfor- 
tunately, is  obliged  to  go  to  the  den- 
tist's to-morrow.  You  must  put  up 
with  an  ugly  old  woman  for  once,"  she 
said,  with  what  she  meant  for  a  meaning 
glance,  Mabel  standing  by  and  hearing 
of  this  arrangement  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  day  Mr. 
Ketchum  made  his  appearance  in  Port- 
arlington  Gardens,  and  was  almost  in- 
stantly admitted  and  taken  up  to  Mrs. 
Vane's  shabby-genteel  little  drawing- 
room,  where  she  was  waiting  to  receive 
him.  As  far  as  he  had  thought  of  the 
interview  at  all,  he  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  was  to  be  consulted  on 
some  business  matter.  "  Women  are 
always  getting  into  a  muddle  in  money 
matters  and  sending — generally  when  it 
is  too  late — for  some  man  to  pull  them 
out,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  his  impression  by  Mrs.  Vane's 
thanking  him  effusively  for  his  kindness 
in  coming  and  apologizing  for  the  in- 
road she  was  making  upon  his  time. 
He  saw  that  she  was  ill  at  ease  and 
somewhat  nervous  in  manner,  and,  with 
a  view  to  helping  her,  said  kindly, 
"  Well,  now,  what  is  it  ?  Here  I  am, 
ready  to  do  anything  in  the  world  that 
I  can  for  you  and  Miss  Mabel." 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  really,  most 
kind.  Thank  you  very  much  for  it," 
she  murmured,  putting  down  the  cush- 
ion on  which  she  was  making  macrame 
lace  and  looking  at  him. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  ain't.  What  are  men 
for  ?"  he  rejoined. 

"  I  am  about  to  approach  you  upon 
a  very  delicate  matter, — a  very  delicate 
matter  indeed, — and  it  is  highly  embar- 
rassing. But  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to 
perform,  and  I  must  do  it,  no  matter 
what  impression  I  may  make  upon  you," 
she  went  on. 

"  Now,  don't  you  bother  your  cabeza 
about  that,  my  dear  madam.  I  have 
told  you  already  that  you  can  count  on 
yours  truly  to  command,"  said  he,  lean- 


ing back  in  his  chair  and  thinking,  "  In 
a  mess  with  her  stocks  and  bonds  :  I'd 
bet  my  bottom  dollar  on  that."  Then, 
aloud,  "  You  are  in  some  sort  of  fix  now, 
ain't  you  ?" 

"  If  you  mean  trouble  and  anxiety, 
you  are  right,  dear  Mr.  Ketchum. 
Never  was  a  woman  more  sorely  per- 
plexed ;  and,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  say 
anything  to  you  that — " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Go  ahead. 
Never  mind,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  pardon  the  natural 
solicitude  of  a  parent,  the  only  surviving 
parent  of  a  most  lovely  and  interesting 
young  girl,  placed  in  a  position  of  most 
terrible  responsibility"  (here  she  took 
out  a  black-bordered  handkerchief  and 
put  it  up  to  her  eyes,  while  Job  shuffled 
uneasily  in  his  seat,  thinking,  "  Great 
Scott !  I  hope  she  isn't  going  to  let  on 
her  water-works  !"),  "I  beg  of  you  not 
to  be  offended,  dear  Mr.  Ketchum,  if  I 
ask  you  what  your  intentions  are  in  re- 
gard to  my  dearest  child." 

"  What's  that  ?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ketchum,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair  and  staring  at  her  with  a  fierce 
frown,  his  whole  body  galvanized  into 
immediate  interest.  "  What's  that  you 
are  saying  ?"  he  repeated  curtly. 

Mrs.  Vane  trembled  inwardly  at  the 
change  in  his  manner,  but  went  boldly 
on :  "I  am  asking  what  your  inten- 
tions are  with  respect  to.  my  daughter, 
Miss  Vane,"  she  said,  putting  the  case 
more  formally.  "  You  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  from  the  very  first  you 
have  gone  out  of  your  way  in  every 
place  and  company  where  you  have  met 
us  to  shower  upon  her  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  compromising  attentions. 
You  have  singled  her  out  repeatedly  ; 
you  know  that  you  have,  perfectly  well. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  it.  And  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  whether,  after  coming  here 
day  after  day  for  weeks,  and  sending 
my  child  books  and  ffowers  and  music 
and  boxes  upon  boxes  of  sweets,  and 
dancing  with  her  in  public  five  times  in 
succession,  you  mean  to  go  away  from 
here  without  making  her  a  proposition 
of  marriage  ?" 

Her  temper  had  risen  ;  gone  were  her 
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mellifluous  accents,  and  her  voice  was  as 
sharp  and  rasping  as  a  fish-wife's  as  she 
turned  and  glared  at  poor  Mr.  Ketchum, 
who,  instead  of  attempting  to  answer  any 
of  the  charges  on  which  he  was  arraigned 
at  the  maternal  bar,  only  sank  back  in 
his  chair,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well  !  If 
this  don't  beat  the  Jews  !"  He  was  so 
completely  taken  aback  that  he  was 
positively  speechless  for  several  min- 
utes, and  returned  Mrs.  Vane's  stare 
with  interest.  Then,  to  that  lady's  in- 
tense astonishment,  he  suddenly  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and,  getting  up 
from  his  seat,  walked  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  shaking  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  waving  his  long  arms  about, 
and  exclaiming,  "  This  beats  everything! 
This  gets  me,  and  no  mistake !" 

When  the  paroxysm  of  laughter  had 
spent  itself,  he  resumed  his  seat  without 
apology  and  turned  a  quizzical  face  and 
a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes  upon  Mrs. 
Vane,  who  had  spent  the  interval  in 
bouncing  about  on  the  sofa  in  a  state  of 
fury. 

"  Is  it,  has  it  been  your  intention  all 
along  to  compromise  my  daughter  by 
engaging  in  a  meaningless  and  contemp- 
tible flirtation  ?"  she  jerked  out. 

"  Not  if  the  court  knows  itself,"  he 
replied  coolly.  "  But,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
I  should  say  that  you  are  doing  a  great 
deal  more  to  compromise  her  than  I  have 
done.  What  have  I  done,  by  the  by  ? 
I  should  say  that,  on  a  rough  estimate, 
I  had  paid  five  hundred  girls  as  much 
attention  in  my  time,  and  nobody  ever 
thought  anything  of  it." 

This  was  a  direct  realization  of  Mrs. 
Vane's  worst  fears  and  suspicions,  and 
she  broke  out  upon  him  :  "  That  sort 
of  thing  may  be  customary  in  America^ 
Mr.  Ketchum,  where  I  have  heard  that 
the  relations  between  the  sexes  are  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character ;  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  will  not  do  in  respect- 
able English  families.  You  have  done 
my  daughter  a  great  wrong.  You  have 
blighted  her  future  and  kept  off  other 
men." 

A  fresh  twinkle  lit  up  Mr.  Ketchum's 
eye  at  the  idea  of  his  being  supposed  to 
have  frightened  off"  a  hundred  or  two  of 


Miss  Vane's  suitors,  when  that  guileless 
child  had  already  told  him  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who,  as  she  put  it,  "  had 
ever  been  at  all — well,  you  know,  nice 
to  me,"  or  whom  she  had  known  inti- 
mately. 

"  I  don't  want  to  crowd  the  mourn- 
ers," said  he.  "  If  she  wants  any  fellow 
to  take  my  place,  I'm  ready  to  take  a 
back  seat.     I'll  ask  her  about  that." 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
snapped  mamma. 

"  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  her  about 
that  and  several  other  little  matters," 
rejoined  he  calmly. 

And  she,  seeing  that  the  battle  was 
going  against  her,  had  recourse  to  the 
last  refuge  and  safety-valve  of  the  sex, 
and  burst  into  tears.  She  loved  Mabel, 
and  was  really  distressed  and  upset  by 
the  result  of  her  interference.  She 
dared  not  let  the  child  know  what  she 
had  done,  feeling  instinctively  that  it 
would  be  regarded  as  unpardonable. 
"  Don't  tell  her,"  she  whimpered.    "  She 


would  never  forgive  me. 


And  I  thought 


I  was  acting  for  the  best." 

This  speech  not  only  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  feelings  toward  her, 
for  he  saw  in  it  a  genuine  expression  of 
maternal  affection  and  solicitude,  but  it 
brought  the  delightful  assurance  that 
Mabel  knew  nothing  about  her  mother's 
little  plan  for  bringing  him  to  book. 
"Now,  look  here!  You  stop  crying," 
he  said  in  his  usual  friendly  tones.  "  I 
love  your  daughter,  and  I  mean  to  ask 
her  to  be  my  wife.  I'm  a  rough  fellow, 
and  I  ain't  fit  for  such  a  dainty,  pretty 
piece  of  goods  as  that ;  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  it  the  first  time  I  ever  set 
eyes  on  her  sweet  face.  But  you 
oughtn't  to  have  tried  to  hurry  up  the 
corpse  as  you  have  done.  It  may  be 
the  custom  over  here,  but  it  ain't  a  pretty 
one,  to  my  thinkin'.  A  man  ought  to 
be  ready  to  go  down  on  his  knees  before 
a  woman  like  that,  and  it  hurts  him  to 
think  of  her  being  speculated  with.  If 
I  thought  Miss  Mabel  had  a  hand  in 
this,  I'd  take  the  next  steamer.  But  I 
know  she  hasn't.  It  would  never  come 
into  her  innocent  mind.  She'd  never 
do   anything   she    oughtn't   to.       She's 
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the  sweetest  woman  that  ever  trod  shoe- 
leather."  He  spoke  very  gently,  and 
made  little  pauses  after  each  sentence, 
while  Mrs.  Yane  cried  copiously  in  her 
corner.  "  You  haven't  got  anything  to 
fear  from  me.  I  want  to  do  what's 
right  and  square,"  he  went  on  presently. 
"  I'll  ask  her  this  very  day,  if  you  say 
so.  Lord !  I  wish  I'd  been  a  better 
man  !" 

At  this  Mrs.  Yane  took  her  hands 
down  suddenly  from  her  face,  and,  with 
a  real  burst  of  womanly  feeling,  grasped 
his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly,  half 
crying  all  the  while.  "  You  are  a  good 
man,  Mr.  Ketchum !  You  have  made 
me  ashamed  of  myself.  If  Mabel  will 
marry  you,  I  shall  be  glad  and  proud  to 
have  such  a  son  !"  she  cried. 

Five  minutes  later,  this  stormy  inter- 
view had  ended,  and  Mr.  Ketchum  was 
walking  down  the  long  beautiful  avenue 
of  elms  that  leads  from  the  Queen's 
Hotel  to  the  Promenade,  when  whom 
should  he  see,  "  timid,  and  stepping 
fast,"  but  Mabel,  looking  a  thousand 
times  lovelier  than  ever  in  the  light  of 
his  new  resolution!  "  You  are  a  cheer- 
ful-looking young  lady  to  be  coming  from 
the  dentist's,"  he  cried  out  gayly  as  he 
advanced  to  meet  her.  "  You  can't 
have  suffered  any  to  hurt." 

"  No,  I  haven't.  It  was  all  a  mis- 
take. When  I  got  there,  the  man  told 
me  that  his  appointment  was  with  mam- 
ma for  next  week  !  I  can't  think  how 
she  could  have  supposed  it  was  I.  She 
has  a  book  for  engagements,  and  is  so 
very  accurate  about  her  entries,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  very  odd.  But  I  was  not 
sorry  to  escape.  I  went  off  to  Heath's 
at  once,  and — only  fancy ! — I  found  quite 
a  new  azalea,  the  Princess  Maude,  a 
lovely  thing !  I  ordered  a  pot  of  it  to 
be  sent  home,  and  mean  to  surprise 
mamma  with  it  at  breakfast." 

Mr.  Ketchum  had  joined  her,  and 
was  walking  back  with  her  to  Portar- 
lington  Gardens,  which  was  five  squares 
off,  and  at  which  they  arrived  three 
hours  later,  after  a  long  walk  in  the 
country  beyond  Lansdowne  Crescent  and 
the  outlying  villas,  down  several  lanes 
that  led  they  had  no  idea  where,  and 


over  daisy-starred  fields  that  to  them 
formed  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the 
garden  of  Eden ;  returning  in  a  shower 
under  one  umbrella,  a  blissful,  bedrag- 
gled, engaged  couple ! 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Ketchum  to 
his  cousin  that  evening,  "  I  have  gone 
and  done  it  at  last !  I  have  played  my 
last  card,  and,  if  I  know  anything  about 
it,  it's  the  biggest  trump  in  the  pack. 
I'm  engaged  to  Mabel  Yane." 

Enthusiastic  exclamations  of  "  Good- 
ness gracious !  You  don't  mean  it ! 
How  perfectly  delightful !  I  am  so 
glad  !"  and  a  hearty  embrace  followed. 

"  Yes,"  he  resumed  thoughtfully, 
poking  the  fire  for  once  in  a  tranquil 
way,  "  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  A 
plain,  rough  fellow  like  me.  It's  won- 
derful !  But  one  thing  is  certain :  she 
might  have  taken  a  handsomer  man,  and 
a  more  palavering  man,  and  she  could 
have  found  a  better  one  easy,  but  none 
of  them  could  treat  her  any  better  than 
I  mean  to.  She  shall  have  everything 
on  top  of  this  green  earth  that  I  can 
give  her !  And  you  were  right,  Kate. 
That  mother  of  hers  got  out  her  lariat 
to-day  and  tried  to  rope  me  in  !  I  never 
was  so  surprised  in  all  my  life.  I  was 
completely  euchred  for  a  while.  The 
bottom  fell  right  out  of  my  tub." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  How  delicious  !  Do 
tell  me  all  about  it.  Begin  at  the  be- 
ginning," cried  Kate  in  her  most  eager, 
excited  voice. 

He  related  what  had  passed,  and  they 
were  still  talking  when  Walton  slipped 
in  with  his  usual  cat-like  tread  to  an- 
nounce dinner.  The  last  thing  Mr. 
Ketchum  said  was,  "  I  cut  loose  from  all 
my  rough  associates  long  ago ;  I  got 
tired  of  that  life.  And  one  thing  more, 
Kate,  I've  shaken  hands  with  whiskey. 
I  don't  mean  to  so  much  as  look  at  an 
empty  beer-bottle  without  having  blue 
goggles  on.  I've  said  it ;  and  when  I 
say  a  thing  I  mean  it." 

A  week  later  the  personal  surround- 
ings of  the  Fletchers  had  considerably 
changed.  Mr.  Ketchum  had  gone  off 
at  last  to  the  Lakes,  the  Heathcotes  to 
Surrey,  and  the  Yenables  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     A  fortnight  later  Mr.  Fletcher 
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arrived,  having  come  over  partly  on 
business  and  partly  to  take  his  family 
home,  and  causing  a  sensation  by  his 
announcement  that  he  meant  to  catch 
the  next  Cunarder. 

Ladies,  unlike  stones,  collect  a  larger 
amount  of  moss  the  more  rolling  they 
do,  and  it  took  vast  quantities  of  pack- 
insf-cases  to  hold  all  the  thinsis  that 
Mrs.  Fletcher  had  bought  because  they 
were  "  so  cheap,  and  would  cost  five 
times  as  much  in  New  York." 

It  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
undertaking  to  get  ready  in  so  short  a 
time,  but  for  Walton,  who  contrived  that 
everything  in  the  house  should  go  on  as 
usual,  while  he  ordered,  selected,  packed, 
with  incomparable  judgment  and  de- 
spatch, the  Fletchers'  personal  eiFects, 
verified  the  inventory  of  the  house  and 
replaced  what  was  missing,  took  notes, 
left  cards,  and  did  a  thousand  last 
things  as  no  one  else  could  have  done 
them.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  so  charmed 
that  he  offered  him  a  large  advance  on 
his  wages  if  he  would  go  to  America 
with  them  ;  but  he  respectfully  refused, 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  doing,  Wal- 
ton ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"  I'm  going  abroad,  'm  ;  I  have  heard 
of  something  there  that  will  suit,"  he 
replied,  and  they  reluctantly  forbore  to 
press  him  further  about  remaining  in 
their  service. 

When  they  finally  tore  themselves 
away  from  the  charming  town  in  which 
they  had  grown  to  feel  at  home,  and 
where  they  had  received  great  kindness 
and  hospitality,  Walton  accompanied 
them  as  far  as  Liverpool,  was  useful — in- 
deed, invaluable — up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  went  down  the  Mersey  with  them 
in  the  tug,  in  charge  of  their  smaller 
pieces  of  luggage,  and  especially  of  one 
dressing-bag  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  contain- 
ing several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
diamonds  and  a  quantity  of  other  valu- 
ables. Each  member  of  the  party  tipped 
him  handsomely  and  parted  from  him 
with  effusion, — almost  tearfully,  indeed, 
knowing  that  they  should  ne'er  look 
upon  his  like  again  until  they  returned 


to  Europe.  As  he  was  stepping  on  the 
tug,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  to  him, — 

"  What  did  you  do  with  that  bag, — 
the  bag,  Walton?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher." 

"  Oh,  all  right.     Good-by,  again  !" 

Ten  minutes  before,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had 
made  the  same  inquiry,  and  he  had 
made  the  same  response,  except  that — in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  doubtless 
—he  had  substituted  "Mr."  for  Mrs. 
Fletcher.  When  they  were  well  out  to 
sea,  Kate  asked  her  husband  what  he  had 
done  with  her  bag,  and,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, ending  in  a  quarrel,  they  con- 
cluded that  there  had  been  some  dread- 
ful mistake,  which  Walton  would  be 
sure  to  rectify,  and  that  they  must 
telegraph  as  soon  as  they  reached  New 
York. 

We  must  go  back  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Heathcote  and  Mr.  Lindsay  came  down 
to  see  them  off,  bearing  Sir  Robert's 
"  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  have  the 
same  miserable  satisfaction."  The  poor 
man  at  a  cricket-match  a  few  days  before 
had  received  a  ball  almost  full  in  the 
face  and  been  terribly  hurt.  His  nephew 
was  disgusted.  "  They  wired  for  me, 
they  thought  it  so  serious,  and  when  I 
got  there  I  went  up  to  his  room  on  tip- 
toe. And  when  the  old  chap  heard 
my  step  he  sat  up  suddenly  in  bed,  all 
bandaged  and  bloody, — a  perfect  spec- 
tacle,—  and  called  out  —  what  do  you 
suppose? — 'Who  won?'  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  an  infatuated  old  idiot  in 
all  your  life?"  he  remarked  to  Jenny, 
to  whom  he  renewed  a  former  proposal, 
only  to  get  the  same  answer.  "  Is 
there  any  one  else?"  he  asked,  coming 
back  again  after  he  had  said  good-by 
all  round,  and  Jenny,  with  one  of  her 
rare,  deep  blushes,  said  simply,  "Yes: 
he  is  waiting  for  me  in  New  York 
now."  And  Mr.  Heathcote  rushed  oft* 
without  another  word,  or  so  much  as  a 
last  look. 

Mr.  Ketchum  made  a  portion  of  the 
grand  tour  he  had  planned,  and  returned 
to  America  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  claim  Mabel  in  a  year. 

Mrs.    Vane    said    somethinii;    to    him 
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about  "settlements,"  very  meekly,  before 
he  left. 

"  What's  that  for  ?  Mabel  will  have 
all  I've  got,"  said  he,  much  annoyed. 

"  But  suppose  you  lost  your  money. 
It  would  be  so  dreadful  for  my  dear 
Mabel,  away  off  there  among  strangers." 

Mr.  Ketchum  was  not  convinced,  but 
yielded.  "  Very  well,  then.  I  will  set- 
tle fifty  thousand  on  her  ;  and  don't  you 
mother-in-law  me  any  more." 

Mrs.  Vane  was  too  enraptured  to 
mind  his  vexation  in  the  least,  and  he, 
repenting  of  his  little  speech,  sent  her 
twenty  pounds  of  English  breakfast-tea 
before  sailing,  "  to  keep  that  caddy  of 
hers  full  without  her  sitting  up  with  it 
day  and  night." 

When  he  got  home  he  forwarded  some 
credentials  for  which  she  had  asked. 
They  consisted  of  four  letters,  one  from 
his  uncle,  one  from  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, one  from  a  Methodist  minister, 
and  one  from  a  firm  of  bankers.  They 
reached  Mrs.  Vane  at  breakfast  one 
morning  under  cover  from  her  prospec- 
tive son-in-law,  and  Mabel  sat  opposite 
and  assisted  at  the  tremendous  ceremony 
of  opening  and  mastering  their  contents. 
The  first  one  that  Mrs.  Vane  picked  up 
was  written  on  immaculate  paper  in  a 
rather  illegible  but  gentleman-like  hand, 
and  sealed  with  a  crest,  at  which  she 
peered  curiously  for  five  minutes.  It 
ran  as  follows  : 

"  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Aj^ril  3. 

"  My  dear  Madam, — My  nephew, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  writes  me  that  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  affection 
of  your  only  daughter,  and  begs  me, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  to  do  what 
I  can  to  promote  his  suit.  I  don't 
think  that  I  could  do  more  than  justice 
to  his  many  fine  qualities,  and  will  only 
say  that  while  He  has  grown  up  under 
peculiar  conditions,  and  has  lacked  some 
of  the  advantages  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled by  birth,  he  is,  as  you  have  doubt- 
less discovered,  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  innate  refinement,  kindly  in  temper 
and  generous  to  a  fault.  He  has  the 
ability  to  surround  your  daughter,  if  she 
should  marry  him,  with  every  comfort, 


and  I  know  will,  as  far  as  possible,  guard 
her  from  every  breath  of  hardship  or 
misfortune.  He  has  been  a  devoted 
son  and  brother,  and  in  a  man  I  believe 
these  are  generally  regarded  as  good 
guarantees  that  he  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  a  nearer  relation.  My  wife 
writes  by  this  mail  to  Miss  Vane,  and, 
with  cordial  regards  to  her,  I  am,  my 
dear  madam, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Alexander  Forbes." 

"  How  very  charming  !  How  entirely 
satisfactory  this  is !"  Mrs.  Vane  ex- 
claimed as  she  handed  the  letter  across 
the  table  to  her  daughter  and  took  up 
the  second.  She  raised  her  brows  ;  the 
envelope  was  yellow ;  on  being  opened 
it  disclosed  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper,  and 
in  what  she  thought  a  queer  hand  she 
read, — 

"Warsaw,  Indiana,  April  5. 
"  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  known 
Job  Ketchum,  man  and  boy,  now  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  believe  him 
to  be  an  honest,  correct,  and  respectable 
young  man.  Any  mother  could,  in  my 
opinion,  trust  a  daughter  in  his  hands. 
The  only  fault  I  find  with  him  is  that 
he  is  not  a  professing  Christian ;  but  I 
hope  there  will  yet  be  an  abundant  out- 
pouring of  grace  upon  him,  and  that  he 
will  then  connect  himself  with  the 
church  of  which  his  father  was  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  In  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship, 

"  Ebenezer  D.  Root." 

"  Mabel,  dear,  this  is  really  too  puz- 
zling for  anything.  It  seems  to  be  from 
some  sort  of  Dissenting  minister.  Can 
Job's  family  have  been  c^apeZ-people  ? 
And  it  sounds  like  a  character  for  a 
gardener  or  footman.  You  mustn't 
mind  my  saying  so,  but  it  really  does. 
And  that  '  Warsaw.'  There  must  be  a 
settlement  of  Poles  out  there.  But  I 
never  heard  of  any  Polish  dissenters. 
Did  you  ?     I  can't  make  it  out." 

While  Mabel  was  trying  to  read  the 
riddle,  Mrs.  Vane  opened  the  third  let- 
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ter.  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  name 
and  address  of  a  firm  of  bankers  and 
brokers  in  Lansing,  Michigan.  It  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ketchum  : 

"  Job  Ketchum,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir, 
— Your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.  received. 
Contents  noted.  We  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that  we  have  had  extensive  busi- 
ness dealings  with  you  for  five  years 
past,  and  can  bear  witness  that  we  have 
always  found  you  a  reliable  gentleman 
of  the  highest  integrity.  Your  credit 
and  standing  among  business-men  is 
first-rate,  and  we  endorse  you  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

'•  Very  respectfully, 

"  Yr.  obdt.  servants, 

"  Pratt,  Haynes  &  Co., 
"  Per  J.  B.  Hodgesr 

Mrs.  Vane  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
business-men,  but  was  impressed  by  the 
practical  tone  of  this  letter,  and  gave  it 
to  Mabel,  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  From 
dear  Job's  bankers.  If  he  has  to  be  in 
trade,  it  is  as  well  that  his  credit  should 
be  so  good." 

The  smile  deepened  into  a  little  laugh 
of  satisfaction  as  she  picked  up  the 
fourth  letter  and  saw  the  heading, 
"  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  March  29." 

'•  From  a  member  of  the  American 
Parliament !"  she  exclaimed.  "  How 
very  nice  !" 

And  Mabel,  who,  with  her  usual  re- 
serve, had  said  nothing  all  along,  jumped 
up,  and,  running  round  to  the  back  of 
her  mother's  chair,  read  the  letter  over 
her  shoulder : 

"  Dear  Madam, — This  will  be  sent 
you.  I  understand,  by  my  talented  young 
friend  Colonel  Ketchum,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  gentlemen  it  has  ever  been 
my  happiness  to  meet,  a  leading  citizen 
of  my  State,  and  one  of  the  stanchest 
champions  of  the  people  in  their  present 
godlike  struggle  with  the  bloated  mo- 
nopolists now  preying  on  their  vitals 
and  sucking  away  their  very  life-blood. 
As  a  man  and  as  a  patriot.  General 
Ketchum    needs   no   endorsement  from 


me,  the  humblest  of  the  people's  ser- 
vants. 

"  Hoping  to  welcome  him  and  his 
lovely  lady  before  long  to  our  broad 
prairies  and  hospitable  hearths,  I  re- 
main, madam, 

"  Yours  truly, 
"  Andrew  Jackson  Singer." 

When  they  had  got  to  the  end,  mother 
and  daughter  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Dear  !  dear  !  I  had  no  idea  poli- 
tics were  running  so  high  in  America. 
Things  seem  in  a  very  bad  way,"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Vane.  "  And  what  does  the 
man  mean  by  his  '  lovely  lady'  ?  Why 
can't  he  say  wife,  pray  ?  It  really  is  most 
unpleasantly  ambiguous.  And  how  odd 
it  is  that  they  should  all  lay  such  stress 
upon  his  being  a  geptleman !  What 
else  should  he  be  ?  Well,  dear,  let  us 
hope  it  is  all  right ;  though  it  is  most 
awfully  queer." 

On  some  points,  what  she  considered 
the  important  ones,  Mrs.  Yane's  mind 
was  quite  at  rest,  and  she  made  no  diffi- 
culties,— indeed,  took  Job  to  her  heart 
at  once,  and  wrote  him  so  many  letters 
that  she  nearly  drove  him  wild,  polite 
correspondence,  conducted  with  unfail- 
ing regularity,  not  being  much  in  his 
line. 

"  I  am  not  engaged  to  your  mother 
that  I  know  of,"  he  wrote  to  Mabel ; 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  from 
her  by  every  mail,  and  she  expects  an 
answer  to  every  one  of  her  letters.  Do 
explain  to  her  that  I  only  write  to  my 
own  mother  once  a  week." 

At  the  appointed  time  he  went  to 
Cheltenham,  and  he  and  Mabel  were  duly 
married  —  with  a  wealth  of  carriages, 
postilions,  and  wedding-favors  that 
made  him  wretched — from  the  house 
of  Mabel's  third-cousin,  who,  as  she  was 
making  a  good  match,  "  took  her  up" 
for  the  first  time  and  gave  her  a  gorgeous 
wedding-breakfast. 

From  England  they  went  to  Paris, 
where  Mr.  Ketchum  spent  a  small  for- 
tune on  his  gentle,  dazzled  little  wife ; 
and  from  there  he  took  her  all  over  the 
Continent  and  the  East,  and  brought 
her    back     triumphantly    to    America, 
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where  lie  installed  her  in  a  lovely  home 
of  her  own. 

The  English  mother-in-law  thinks 
herself  lucky  if  she  is  allowed  to  spend 
a  month  every  year  with  a  married 
daughter ;  but  Kate  was  not  surprised 
whfen  Mabel  wrote,  "  Mamma  is  to  come 
to  me  and  make  her  home  with  us  and 
be  at  no  expense  whatever.  Was  there 
ever  anything  so  noble  and  generous  as 
my  dear  husband?" 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  Flet- 
chers never  got  back  that  bag,  and,  after 
much  telegraphing  and  writing  and  the 
employment  of  the  best  detective  talent, 
only  traced  Walton  as  far  as  Spain,  and 
found  out  that  the  dignified,  able,  incom- 
parable "  perfect  treasure"  was — aticket- 
of-leave  man  ? 


He  had,  before  entering  the  Fletchers 
service,  been  for  two  years  in  the  service 
of  an  English  officer,  who  thought  as 
highly  of  him  as  they  had  done. 

"  I  shall  never  get  over  it,  never  !" 
exclaimed  Jenny.  "  The  foundations  of 
society  are  completely  broken  up  for  me. 
I  wouldn't  trust  Cardinal  Newman  now, 
or  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Charles  Francis 
Adams  !" 

"  Well,  Jenny,  Walton  was  an  excel- 
lent servant,  none  better,  but  there  was 
always  something  about  his  expression 
that  I  didn't  like,"  commented  Mrs. 
Fletcher  senior,  who,  like  the  Pope,  had 
set  up  as  infallible,  and  could  not  afford 
to  be  surprised  by  an  earthquake. 

F.  C.  Baylor. 

[the  end.] 
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I  LIE  in  a  dreamless  sleep 
While  shadows  over  me  creep ; 
I  am  thrilled  with  a  rapture  deep 
As  the  drifting  clouds  pass  by. 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  leaves. 
The  birds  in  the  garnered  sheaves, 
And  the  wind  that  wearily  grieves 
Through  the  stubble,  brown  and  dry. 

I  have  never  a  thought  of  care ; 
Forgotten  the  old  despair, 
Too  blest  for  even  a  prayer. 

With  clasped  hands  I  lie. 
There  is  peace  in  the  darkened  room. 
There  are  lilies  in  perfect  bloom. 
And  the  haunting  rare  perfume 

Of  jessamine  floating  by. 

No  glance  I  backward  cast ; 

A  seal  is  on  the  past. 

And  the  future,  vague  and  vast, 

Beckons  with  bated  breath. 
But  the  wind  goes  shuddering  by : 
I  hear  a  strong  man's  sigh 
And  a  heart-sick  child's  low  cry : 

Is  it  life  ?  or  is  it  death  ? 

Sarah  D.  Hobart. 
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Nations,  and  thrones,  and  reverend  laws  have 
melted  like  a  dream, 

Yet  Wykeham's  works  are  green  and  fresh  be- 
side the  crystal  stream  ; 

Four  hundred  years  and  fifty  their  rolling  course 
have  sped 

Since  the  first  serge-clad  scholar  to  Wykeham's 
feet  was  led  : 

And  still  his  seventy  faithful  bo3's  in  these  pre- 
sumptuous daj's 

Learn  the  old  truth,  speak  the  old  words,  tread 
in  the  ancient  ways  ; 

Still  for  their  daily  orisons  resounds  the  matin 
chime. 

Still,  linked  in  bands  of  brotherhood,  St.  Cath- 
erine's steep  they  climb  ; 

Stijl   to  their  Sabbath  worship  they   troop   b}^ 
Wykeham's  tomb, 

Still  in  the  summer  twilight  sing  their  sweet 
song  of  home. 
Roundell  Palmer's  ^'Anniversary  Ballad." 

"  "TT  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to 
J-  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he 
can,"  says  Adam  Smith,  the  great 
founder  of  the  modern  science  of  politi- 
cal economy  ;  and  from  this  proposition 
he  argues  against  the  value  of  educa- 
tional endowments.  If  the  state  of 
affairs  described  by  him  as  existing  at 
Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  result  necessarily  from 
the  influence  of  endowments,  wise  men 
will  not  contribute  money,  time,  or  labor 
to  the  establishment  of  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  and  hence  a  discussion  of  the 
worth  of  endowments  is  fitting  at  this 
time,  when  money  flows  more  freely  than 
ever  before  into  the  coffers  of  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  press,  steam,  and  electricity  have 
made  the  abuse  of  educational  founda- 
tions much  less  probable  in  our  day. 
These  agencies  immediately  make  known 
everywhere  every  act  of  public  institu- 
tions, and  pour  upon  them  such  a  flood 
of  light  that  they  find  it  impossible  to 
withstand  long  the  force  of  intelligent 
criticism.  Endowed  schools  are,  doubt- 
less, conservative ;  but  conservatism  in 
education  is  not  an  evil,  however  annoy- 
ing it  may  be  to  the  advanced  reformer. 
That  endowed  institutions  are  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  public  sentiment  is 


seen  in  the  concessions  Harvard  and 
Columbia  are  making  to  the  rather  feeble 
demand  that  these  venerable  and  wealthy 
corporations  should  do  something  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  He  would 
not  be  a  rash  prophet  who  would  predict 
that  in  twenty-five  years  these  old  seats 
of  learning  will  be  doing  more  for  the 
sound  education  of  our  daughters  than 
colleges  that  have  opened  their  doors  at 
the  first  knock.  They  are  only  waiting 
for  a  louder  knock  and  ability  to  provide 
substantially  for  their  guests.  In  the 
mean  titne,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
in  their  chosen  field  they  stand  in  the 
front  rank,  although  they  are  the  most 
munificently  endowed  of  all  our  colleges. 
Passing  to  the  special  subject  of  in- 
quiry at  this  time,  before  taking  up  the 
academies  of  our  own  country,  a  brief 
survey  of  the  great  secondary  schools  of 
England  will  help  us  to  form  correct 
conclusions.  England,  better  than  any 
other  transatlantic  country,  represents 
the  best  elements  of  modern  civilization, 
and  does  more  for  the  diffusion  thereof 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
Germany  is  generally  considered  the 
favored  land  of  education,  and  that  she 
is  the  Mecca  of  our  ambitious  young 
scholars ;  but  England's  men  of  science 
and  learning  are  of  no  mean  rank,  and 
for  practical  men  of  affairs,  and  especially 
for  enlightened,  liberal  statesmen,  per- 
vaded by  the  Christian  spirit,  the  great- 
est of  national  boons,  she  must  be  as- 
signed the  first  place  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Her  indebtedness  to  her  en- 
dowed schools  has  often  been  noted. 
They  have  "  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  built  up  much  of  the  ster- 
ling wealth  of  the  English  character.  .  . 
They  have  kept  alive  the  liberal  studies 
which  have  nourished  a  race  of  divines, 
lawyers,  physicians,  statesmen,  that  may 
challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any 
nation.  They  have  opened  the  gates  of 
the  higher  employments  to  industry  and 
talent  unsupported  by  rank  and  riches. 
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They  have  mitigated  the  inequalities  of 
society.  They  have  ploughed  up  the 
subsoil  of  poverty  to  make  the  surface- 
earth  stronger  and  richer."* 

The  head  master  of  one  of  these 
schools,  after  expressing  views  much  like 
the  above,  goes  on  to  say, — 

"  Where  can  be  found  such  a  thorough 
freedom  of  play  for  all  that  is  in  a  boy 
of  good  and  noble,  as  in  our  public  [en- 
dowed] schools?  Where  such  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  liberty  and  restraint? 
Where  is  a  boy  thrown  upon  his  own 
good  principle  and  firmness,  and  yet  pro- 
tected from  the  rougher  and  coarser 
forms  of  temptation,  as  in  the  guarded 
and  yet  free  atmosphere  of  a  public 
school  ?  When  we  look  at  these  noble 
and  distinguishing  institutions  of  our 
country,  can  we  wonder  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  watching  the  boys  of  Eton 
in  their  playing-fields  and  thinking  that 
it  was  there  Waterloo  was  won, — that 
such  training  as  there  exists,  and  has 
existed  for  centuries,  matures  the  heroic 
and  manly  temper  of  Englishmen  into 
stern  fulfilment  of  duty,  stern  defence 
of  the  injured  and  the  weak,  stern  re- 
pression of  the  unjust  aggressions  of 
other  nations?  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
large  share  Montalembert  gives  to  the 
public-school  life  of  English  boys  in  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  England? 
Can  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast 
than  that  which  exists  between  the 
cramped  and  confined  and  constantly- 
watched  training  of  a  foreign  school- 
boy, and  the  free  and  healthy  play 
of  life  and  vigor  and  self-reliance  in  an 
English  school-boy  ?" 

Dr.  Weise,  at  one  time  chief  director  of 
Prussian  secondary  schools,  makes  some 
comparisons  between  those  of  Germany 
and  England  that  are  very  favorable  to 
the  latter,  as  a  few  extracts  will  show : 

"  The  result  of  my  observations,  to 
state  it  briefly,  is  this :  In  knowledge 
our  higher  schools  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  English ;  but  their  education  is 
more  effective,  because  it  imparts  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  life. 

"  With   us   it   is    almost   a   standing 

•■•  Barnard's  "  National  Education  in  Europe," 
p.  724. 


maxim  that  the  object  of  the  gymna- 
sium is  to  awaken  and  develop  the 
scientific  mind.  An  Englishman  could 
not  admit  this,  for  he  is  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  not  to  know, 
but  to  do,  is  the  object  of  man's  life ; 
the  vigorous  independence  of  each  in- 
dividual man  in  his  own  life  and  calling. 

''  Students  there  do  not  learn  nearly 
so  much  as  with  us ;  but  they  learn  one 
thing  better,  and  that  is  the  art  of 
learning.  They  acquire  a  greater  power 
of  judging  for  themselves ;  they  know 
how  to  make  a  correct  starting-point  for 
other  studies ;  whereas  our  young  men 
too  often  only  know  just  what  they  have 
learnt,  and  never  cease  to  be  dependent 
on  their  school  teaching. 

"  Were  it  possible  to  combine  the 
German  scientific  method  with  the  Eng- 
lish power  of  forming  the  character,  we 
should  attain  an  ideal  of  education  not 
yet  realized  in  Christian  times, — only 
once  realized,  perhaps,  in  any  time,  in 
the  best  days  of  Greece, — but  which  is 
just  the  more  difficult  to  attain  now,  in 
proportion  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  more  exalted  than  anything  which 
antiquity  could  propose  to  itself  as  the 
end  of  education." 

The  chief  objection,  perhaps,  urged 
against  these  schools  at  the  present  time 
is  their  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
classics  and  mathematics ;  but  this  is  a 
question  about  which  competent  judges 
are  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  the 
innovations  already  found  in  the  historic 
curriculum  show  their  readiness  to  re- 
spond to  a  well-grounded  demand  for 
change.  The  lines  descriptive  of  Win- 
chester, quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
are  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  of 
"  these  most  English  institutions  of  Eng- 
land," as  the  London  "  Times"  has  called 
them,  and  suggest  that  no  man  can  erect 
to  himself  a  grander  or  more  enduring 
monument  than  a  well-endowed  academy. 
Past  educational  history  gives  us  no  rea- 
son to  hope  that  a  school  not  on  a  solid 
money-foundation  can  have  a  career  so 
useful,  so  glorious,  and  so  enduring  as 
these  great  schools ;  and  even  Adam 
Smith  admits  that  the  influence  of  en- 
dowments upon   secondary  schools    has 
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not  been  so  unfavorable  as  he  thinks  it 
has  been  upon  universities. 

Our  own  well-endowed  schools — few 
in  number  and  of  comparatively  recent 
growth — cannot  claim  so  positive  and  so 
universal  an  influence  in  shaping  the 
American  character ;  but  a  candid  ex- 
amination of  facts,  not  of  mere  impres- 
sions, will  clearly  show  that  the  men 
who  had  faith  enough  thus  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  their  wealth  "  builded  better 
than  they  knew,"  and  are  worthy  of 
imitation  by  those  who  have  man's 
highest  welfare  at  heart.  The  constit- 
uent elements  of  a  successful  school 
cannot  be  measured  by  "  rule  of  thumb," 
and  hence  the  great  difficulty  of  coming 
to  correct  conclusions  thereupon.  Per- 
haps nothing  strikes  the  popular  im- 
agination more  favorably  than  a  large 
attendance ;  and  yet  this  may  be  very 
misleading.  One  school,  realizing  that 
its  teachers  can  do  only  a  limited  amount 
of  the  best  work,  confines  itself  to  two 
courses  of  study,  or  it  may  be  to  one, 
based  on  experience  and  philosophical 
principles  ;  moreover,  it  rigidly  excludes 
or  dismisses  students  not  in  harmony 
with  its  spirit,  and  unable  to  profit  by  a 
residence  within  its  walls,  or  injurious 
to  others.  Another  school  increases  its 
work  twofold  or  threefold,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  its  teaching  staff, 
advertising  courses  of  study  whose 
greatest  merit  may  be  their  fitness  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  uninitiated, 
and  thus  by  making  of  itself  a  drag-net 
it  secures  a  large  attendance  of  con- 
stantly-changing pupils.  That  the  first 
school  is  doing  more  to  advance  sound 
learning  is  evident.  A  school  may  also 
acquire  much  fame  through  the  well- 
advertised  expressions  of  partial  gradu- 


ates and  friends :  the  value  of  such  tes- 
timony depends  upon  one's  ability  to 
read  between  the  lines. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  most  successful  school 
is  the  one  that  retains  the  largest  per- 
centage of  pupils  long  enough  to  com- 
plete   its    curriculum ;    and,    if     these 


graduates   enter   our 


best   colleges    in 


large  numbers  and  in  good  standing,  we 
have  the  best  possible  assurance  that 
they  have  been  well  trained  intellectu- 
ally and  not  imbued  with  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  knowledge.  The  application 
of  this  test  to  our  academies  brings  out 
facts  highly  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  endowment.  The  Phillips  Academies 
and  Williston  Seminary,  apart  from  their 
productive  funds,  have  had  no  advantages 
beyond  those  of  other  schools,  and  hence 
may  be  taken  as  representative  examples 
of  what  a  well-endowed  academy  may  do 
and  become.  If  it  be  said  that  their  age 
and  situation  are  in  their  favor,  or  that 
their  management  chanced  to  fall  into 
specially-skilful  hands.  New  England 
points  at  once  to  institutions  founded  even 
before  these,  the  subjects  of  most  careful 
nursing,  and  once  as  flourishing,  which  are 
now  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
or  have  already  yielded  to  adverse  fate. 

As  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  work  done  by  these  three  schools, 
the  following  table  of  averages  has  been 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Six  schools 
are  included,  not  as  representative  of  the 
average  unendowed  academy,  but  as  those 
popularly  considered  the  best.  The  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  preparatory  school  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  is  added  for 
comparison. 


No.  of 
students. 


Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts  . 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
i  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Massachusetts 

Hopkins  Grammar-School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
;  Albany  Academy,  Albanj^,  New  York   . 

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
iCazenovia  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  New  York 

Fort  Edward  College  Institute,  Fort  Edward,  New  York 
I  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania 
I  Latin  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


222 

186 
211 
153 
2.35 
1.S6 
447 
416 
.",.39 
.342 


Graduates. 


No.    Per  Cent. 


57 
41 
46 
41 

31 
46 
35 
19 
29 


25.7 
22 
21.8 
26.8 

16.6 

10.3 

8.4 

5.6 

8.5 


Entered  College. 


No.     Per  Cent. 


40 
39 
33 
37 
6 
25 
27 
14 
12 
26 


18 

21 

15.6 

24.2 
2.5 

1.3.4 
6 

3.3 
3.5 
7.6 
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The  statistics  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  cover  a  period  of  less  than 
ten  years.  Their  value  for  comparison 
would  be  much  greater  if  they  extended 
over  the  entire  history  of  the  schools, 
and  would  doubtless  be  much  more 
favorable  to  the  first  three  ;  for  from 
other  sources  it  is  learned  that  in  the 
case  of  these  the  figures  would  not  be 
changed  materially,  while  the  favorable 
showing  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar- 
School  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  time  of  the  present  rector,  ap- 
pointed in  1873  ;  and  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  school  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant change  in  the  principalship,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  long  terms 
of  Dr.  Taylor  at  Andover  and  of  Drs. 
Abbot  and  Soule  at  Exeter. 

The  attendance,  though  not  so  large 
as  that  of  some  of  the  other  schools,  is 
large  enough  to  create  a  proper  esprit 
de  corps,  and  could  doubtless  be  in- 
creased if  they  would  receive  as  young 
pupils  as  are  found  in  the  Albany  Acad- 
emy, or  teach  as  wide  a  range  of  sub- 
jects as  are  taught  in  the  Cazenovia, 
Fort  Edward,  and  Wyoming  Seminaries. 
In  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  most 
careful  educators,  two  hundred  students 
are  as  many  as  one  institution  can  prop- 
erly care  for.  In  the  number  complet- 
ing their  courses  of  study  and  entering 
college  they  are  far  in  advance  of  all  ex- 
cept the  Hopkins  School  and  St.  Paul's. 
As  already  stated,  full  statistics  would 
greatly  reduce  the  figures  in  the  case  of 
the  former  ;  and  the  history  of  the  latter 
(opened  in  1856)  is  too  brief  to  weigh 
much  in  the  decision  of  the  question 
under  consideration,  especially  as  it  has 
not  yet  had  a  change  in  the  principal- 
ship,  an  ordeal  which  many  flourishing 
unendowed  schools  have  not  been  able 
to  pass  without  great  loss  of  vitality. 

However,  none  of  the  unendowed 
schools  in  the  table  are  proper  represen- 
tatives of  the  results  of  unaided  competi- 
tion ;  for  they  either  receive  aid,  though 
it  may  be  little,  from  productive  funds, 
or  are  sustained  by  strong  religious 
denominations  noted  for  their  zeal  in  be- 
half of  their  own  schools ;  and  the  fact 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  very 


desirous  of  securing  an  adequate  money- 
foundation,  instead  of  being  content  with 
their  present  condition,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  value  thereof.  It  is  when 
we  look  over  the  statistics  of  schools 
that  receive  no  help  from  funds  or 
church  that  the  superiority  of  the  en- 
dowed schools  is  most  apparent.  The 
bureau's  reports  for  any  year  contain 
many  such  schools  that  have  not  sent 
one  student  to  college,  even  though  they 
are  classed  as  being  specially  devoted  to 
this  work ;  and  the  usual  history,  even 
of  the  best,  is  a  frequent  and  discour- 
aging change  from  the  heights  of  pros- 
perity to  the  depths  of  adversity. 

In  the  faculties  of  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emies and  Williston  Seminary  may  be 
found  several  men  whose  scholarship  and 
ability  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  col- 
lege. Contrast  this  with  the  one  good 
man  and  his  young  and  inexperienced 
assistants  of  narrow  scholarship  who 
manage  so  many  of  our  schools.  Not 
only  this,  but  these  men  are  given  time 
for  something  beyond  the  mere  routine  of 
the  school-room,  and  that  this  opportunity 
is  improved  is  seen  in  the  recent  editing 
of  certain  text-books  which  bear  marks 
of  the  highest  and  most  advanced  scholar- 
ship. This  is  a  vital  point.  Says  Dr. 
Arnold,  "  Every  improvement  of  your 
own  powers  and  knowledge  tells  imme- 
diately upon  them  [your  pupils]  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to 
teach  so  long  as  he  is  himself  learning 
daily.  If  the  mind  once  becomes  stag- 
nant, it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to 
another  mind :  it  is  drinking  out  of  a 
pond  instead  of  from  a  spring."  Unless 
the  charges  of  a  school  dependent  upon 
tuition-fees  alone  are  so  great  that  only 
the  wealthy  can  reap  its  advantages,  it 
cannot  give  its  teachers  time  to  learn 
daily.  In  such  schools,  six  hours  of 
teaching  and  watching  in  the  school- 
room and  the  care  of  boarders  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  leave  time  for  little 
besides  except  mere  mechanical  work, — 
correcting  exercises,  etc.  That  buoy- 
ancy and  freshness  of  mind  and  body, 
so  powerful  in  reflex  influences  on  the 
young,  can  hardly  exist. 

The  three  schools  under  consideration 
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are  the  chief  feeders  of  the  best  New- 
England  colleges,  which  by  their  help 
have  been  able  to  insist  on  a  more 
thorough  preparation  for  entrance  than 
colleges  that  depend  mainly  on  unen- 
dowed academies  and  public  schools 
have  been  able  to  secure.  This  fact, 
and  the  long  list  of  distinguished  men, 
preachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  states- 
men, among  their  graduates,  put  the 
character  of  the  instruction  and  inspiring 
influences  almost  beyond  question,  and 
have  led  the  founders  of  good  schools 
elsewhere  to  regard  these  as  worthy  of 
imitation. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who 
desire  more  than  an  elementary  education 
should  pay  the  full  price  for  it.  Those 
who  make  the  statement  are  perhaps  not 
aware  of  the  actual  cost  of  running  a 
good  school.  A  rigid  application  of 
their  theory  would  have  kept  in  obscu- 
rity the  larger  part  of  our  most  useful 
educated  men  and  women,  and  would 
create  an  aristocracy  founded  on  wealth 
and  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  few  good  schools  charge  as  much 
as  the  instruction  costs.  The  deficit  is 
made  up — where  there  is  not  an  adequate 
endowment — by  withholding  from  the 
teachers  a  fair  remuneration,  by  keeping 
a  boarding-house,  by  gifts  from  friends, 
or  by  the  surplus  from  some  extra  de- 
partment, such  as  drawing  or  music,  in 
which  the  rates  may  exceed  the  cost. 
When  a  school  with  none  of  these  means 
of  assistance  charges  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  for  instruction,  there 
exists  a  sufficient  reason  for  suspecting 
its  character.  In  no  respect,  therefore, 
is  the  value  of  well- endowed  academies 
more  apparent  than  in  their  ability  to 
offer  the  best  advantages  to  worthy 
youth  whose  residence  in  village  and 
rural  districts  shuts  them  off  from  the 
usual  educational  facilities.  At  Andover, 
Exeter,  and  East  Hampton  the  expenses 
of  many  students,  aside  from  the  cost  of 
clothing  and  travel,  do  not  much  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  At  the 
last  school  these  students  do  not  pay 
tuition-charges,  which  are  remitted  "  on 
certain  conditions  to  needy  and  deserving 
students,"    and   the   school's    catalogue 


says  that  then  their  expenses  need  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  Andover  offers  to  its  students 
fifty  scholarships,  and  Exeter  twenty- 
four,  whose  annual  value  ranges  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  thus  possible 
for  a  boy  to  pass  through  one  of  these 
schools  at  an  expense  varying  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year. 
In  addition  to  this,  Exeter  gives  to  its 
pupils  more  than  four  thousand  dollars 
in  free  tuition  ;  Andover  also  gives  free 
tuition  in  the  classical  department  to 
those  whose  circumstances  require  it. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  cheapness  of 
these  schools,  the  expenses  should  be 
compared  with  those  at  a  school  equal 
in  rank,  like  St.  Paul's,  where  "  the  terms 
of  admission  are  five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum."  Considering  the  character  of 
the  school,  no  competent  judge  will  say 
that  its  terms  are  too  high ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  poor  must  look  else- 
where for  an  education. 

Thayer  Academy,  a  well -endowed 
school,  organized  in  1877  at  South 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  gives  free 
tuition  "  to  natives  or  residents  of  the 
four  towns,  Braintree,  Quincy,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Holbrook."  At  Gushing 
Academy,  opened  at  Ashburnham.  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1875,  with  a  productive 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
students'  expenses  vary  from  eighty  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  the 
average  being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  annum.  The  charge  for 
tuition  is  only  twenty  dollars,  although, 
"  counting  the  whole  investment,  it  cost 
the  institution  in  1880  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  to  educate 
each  student  a  year." 

This  school  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  since,  situated  in  a  a  region  un- 
occupied by  other  good  schools,  it  prom- 
ises to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  in- 
digent boys  and  girls.  The  assistance 
which  endowed  schools  can  give  to 
worthy  young  people  in  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives  is  alone  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Should  an 
academy  be  endowed  ?"  For,  as  a  cir- 
cular of  Gushing  Academy  forcibly  says, 
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"  It  sounds  well,  this  working  one's  own 
way  through  school  and  college,  but 
practically  it  is  a  very  hard  thing.  At 
the  low  rates  for  unskilled  labor,  or  at 
twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month, 
besides  board,  for  teaching,  it  is  barely 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  to  starve 
one's  self  through  a  course  of  study ; 
but  a  little  thought  will  show  that  it  is 
a  severe  test  to  apply  to  an  inexperienced 
young  man  or  woman.  A  little  help  in 
such  cases  would  be  an  inestimable  boon, 
and  would  preserve  from  premature  decay 
many  a  valuable  young  life  that  might 
become  a  power  in  the  world." 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1880,  higher  institutions  of  learning  re- 
ceived about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars  to  assist  students,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  while  secondary 
schools  received  only  twenty-one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1881  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  aided  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  students,  of  whom 
only  thirty-three  were  in  academies.  As 
these  figures  indicate,  much  more  ample 
provision  is  made  to  assist  students  after 
entering  college  than  before ;  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
this,  while  there  is  much  in  favor  of 
a  reverse  policy.  At  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year,  a  young  man  has  open 
to  him  all  the  ways  of  making  money 
that  the  one  just  entering  the  academy 
has,  and  also  many  more ;  and  the  wise 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  assist  him 
judiciously  to  this  point,  and  then,  let 
him  shift  for  himself  if  need  be.  Per- 
haps the  plan  in  vogue  is  the  result  of 
a  habit  acquired  when  colleges  were  but 
academies ;  moreover,  there  is  a  proper 
reluctance  to  give  money,  for  the  help 
of  indigent  students,  to  academies  whose 
future  is  not  secured  by  an  endowment- 
fund. 

We  have  about  fourteen  secondary 
schools,  each  with  a  productive  fund 
of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Several  of  these  have  been  found- 
ed so  recently  that  they  afi'ord  no  evi- 
dence as  to  results.  Of  all  of  the  rest, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  as  defi- 


nite information  as  is  desirable ;  but 
from  a  most  careful  study  of  known 
facts,  which  in  the  case  of  many  are 
abundant,  the  conclusion  is  confidently 
expressed,  that  if  any  one  of  them  is 
not  making  a  satisfactory  return  for  the 
money  invested,  the  cause  lies  either  in 
its  being  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  a  small  and  unpopular  religious  de- 
nomination, in  its  situation  in  a  field 
previously  occupied  by  good  schools,  in 
the  restriction  of  its  patronage  to  one 
locality,  or  in  some  impracticable  con- 
ditions attached  by  the  donor  to  his  gift. 

Money  alone  will  not  make  a  school : 
it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  if  it 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and 
narrow-minded  board  of  trustees  the 
end  may  not  be  reached  till  after  much 
disappointment  and  mismanagement ;  but 
this  may  be  said  of  any  means  yet  de- 
vised to  carry  on  a  school.  Such  mis- 
takes have  been  avoided,  and  can  be 
again,  more  readily  with  an  endowment 
than  without  it.  As  already  intimated, 
the  value  of  endowments  should  be  de- 
termined from  the  work  of  schools  hav- 
ing a  productive  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  A  less  sum 
will  not  give  an  academy  the  independent 
basis  necessary  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
demands  now  laid  upon  it.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  schools  with  a  smaller 
fund,  and  even  with  no  endowment  at 
all,  are  doing  excellent  work;  but  it  is 
believed  that  impressions  unfavorable  to 
educational  foundations  are  due  largely 
to  the  experience  of  schools  possessing  a 
fund  sufficient  to  excite,  but  not  to  ful- 
fil, great  expectations.  Perhaps  the  true 
relation  of  an  endowment  to  a  school's 
efficiency  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
conclusion,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry, 
of  an  English  Royal  Commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1861 : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, that  to  a  large  and  popular 
school,  so  long  as  it  is  large  and  pop- 
ular, a  permanent  endowment  is  not  of 
essential  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  such  an  endowment 
is  of  great  service  in  enabling  any  school 
to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  build- 
ings, to  attract  to  itself,  by  exhibitions 
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and  other  substantial  rewards,  its  due 
share  of  clever  and  hard-working  boys, 
to  keep  up  by  these  means  its  standard 
of  industry  and  attainments  and  run  an 
equal  race  with  others  which  possess  this 
advantage,  and  to  bear,  without  a  ruin- 
ous diminution  of  its  teaching  staif, 
those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  to  which 
all  schools  are  liable." 

There  are  special  reasons  why  unaided 
competition  will  not  produce  as  good 
results  in  teaching  as  in  other  callings. 
Its  great  power  lies  in  an  appeal  to  self- 
ish motives,  whose  counter  -  working 
should  be  the  educator's  chief  concern, 
and  which,  if  fostered  in  his  own  nature, 
constantly  leads  him  into  callings  where 
he  can  do  better  for  self.  The  great 
difficulty  of  forming  correct  judgments 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  teacher's 
intangible  work,  the  ignorance  and  in- 
experience of  many  who  pass  upon  this 
work  in  the  higher  education,  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  show  the 
results  of  his  work,  often  do  the  honest 
teacher  most  discouraging  injustice,  but 
enable  the  educational  charlatan  to  reap 
a  golden  harvest.  If  necessary,  an  en- 
dowment can  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
put  the  teacher  wholly  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  usual  motives  to  labor. 
By  giving  him  a  fixed"  salary,  on  which 
he  might  live  with  economy,  and  an 
additional  emolument  depending  on  his 
work,  on  the  number  of  his  pupils  even, 
if  that  is  the  best  criterion  of  success, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  one  most  easily 
applied,  his  mind  would  be  free  from 
embarrassing  anxiety  about  support,  the 
temptation  to  cater  to  an  unhealthy  pub- 
lic sentiment  would  be  reduced  greatly, 
and  there  would  exist  an  antidote  to  "  the 
interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at 
his  ease  as  he  can." 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  an  endowment  is  beneficial. 
In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
could  be  used  for  the  support  of  teach- 
ers, and  nothing  else.  This  is  essential, 
and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice, 
should  be  considered  of  more  importance 
even  than  buildings  or  grounds.     Teach- 


ers make  the  school,  and  the  most  in- 
ferior accommodations  cannot  prevent 
the  school's  being  good  if  the  teachers 
are  good ;  moreover,  a  good  school  can 
secure  good  brick  and  mortar  much 
more  easily  than  the  finest  material 
equipment  can  obtain  a  superior  teaching 
staff".  This  fund  should  be  large  enough 
to  yield  at  least  six  thousand  dollars  a 
year  ;  twice  or  thrice  this  amount  would 
be  more  effective. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  a  perma- 
nent fund  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
scholarships,  to  be  assigned  by  competi- 
tive examinations.  Thus  there  would  be 
insured  the  presence  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hard-working  boys  and  girls  of 
good  ability,  and  much  talent,  that  other- 
wise might  waste  in  obscurity,  would  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  mankind. 

Thirdly,  there  should  be  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  entire  or  partial  support  of 
some  of  the  school's  best  graduates  in 
college.  By  making  the  possession  of  a 
college  fellowship  depend  upon  the  stu- 
dent's relative  standing  in  the  school, 
there  would  exist  an  incentive  to  appli- 
cation that  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
entire  body  of  students.  No  influence 
is  more  powerful  with  the  young  than 
that  coming  from  the  presence  of  an 
earnest  band  of  fellows. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  uses 
that  an  academy  may  make  of  money  ; 
but  the  three  just  named  are  of  the  first 
importance,  and  to  secure  money  for 
these  it  should  put  forth  its  greatest 
efforts.  When  the  public  comes  to  recog- 
nize this  necessity,  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  such  is  the  relation  to 
it  of  secondary  schools,  will  receive  an 
impetus  for  untold  good  that  can  be 
given  in  no  other  way. 

About  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
are  officially  reported  to  have  been  given 
in  1880  for  the  endowment  of  secondary 
schools.  This  is,  indeed,  a  small  sum, 
especially  when  the  number  of  schools 
among  which  it  was  divided  is  consid- 
ered ;  but  it  shows  that  the  thoughts  of 
some  benevolent  men  and  women  are 
turning  in  this  direction,  and  is  an  en- 
couragement for  the  friends  of  academies 
to  bring  before  the  public  a  definite  idea 
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of  the  Deeds  of  these  institutions  and  the 
conditions  of  their  success.  The  waste 
of  the  present  method  of  management 
should  be  clearly  set  forth.  The  ruins 
of  schools,  once  more  or  less  successful, 
that  have  not  been  able  to  bear  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune,  are  found  in 
great    numbers    in    our    older    States. 


Had  the  money  spent  thus  unprofitably 
been  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a 
few  academies  at  proper  distances  from 
one  another,  it  would  have  continued  to 
bear  fruit,  and  the  greatest  need  of  our 
educational  system  at  this  time  would 
have  been  largely  supplied. 

W.  H.  Schuyler. 


A    RAILWAY    PROBLEM. 


WHEN  Wade  Graham  and  his 
friend  Harry  Stuart  entered  a 
certain  railway-station  at  the  National 
Capital  one  afternoon  in  February,  1869, 
only  three  minutes  remained  before  the 
departure  of  the  train  which  was  to 
bear  them  southward.  But,  with  the 
forethought  of  experience,  they  had 
purchased  their  tickets  and  engaged 
their  sections  in  the  sleeping-car  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  could 
now  proceed  to  bestow  themselves  as 
comfortably  as  possible,  with  the  peace- 
ful reflection  that  their  responsibilities 
were  for  the  present  shifted  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  railway-company. 

Graham,  who  was  the  elder  of  the 
two,  had  landed  in  New  York  the  day 
before,  en  route  to  his  native  State, 
Georgia,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years 
in  Europe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  States  he  went  abroad, 
because  he  believed  the  South  to  be  in 
the  wrong  and  yet  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  take  up  arms  against  her.  For 
a  time  he  drifted  aimlessly  about  the 
Continent,  with  little  interest  in  anything 
except  the  news  from  America.  Then, 
suddenly  awaking  both  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  cultivating  a  spirit  of  morbid- 
ness and  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
some  source  of  income,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don and  allied  himself  with  a  railway- 
enterprise.  Fickle  fortune  smiled  upon 
him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
position   which   was  as  profitable  as  it 


was  engrossmo;. 


Years  slipped  away ;  the  war  came  to 
a  close.  He  saw  the  end  with  the  in- 
terest of  an  exile  and  not  of  a  foreigner. 
During  the  dark  period  which  followed 
he  watched  for  a  favorable  chance  to 
free  himself  from  his  business,  and  at 
an  opportune  moment  he  wound  up  his 
affairs  and  took  the  Russia  for  New 
York.  There  he  met  Stuart,  a  thor- 
oughly "reconstructed"  college -chum 
from  Atlanta,  who  was  returning  from 
a  tour  of  New-England  cotton-mills,  and 
they  agreed  to  go  South  together. 

Their  car  proved  to  have  but  a  small 
number  of  passengers.  As  the  friends 
took  possession  of  their  seats,  there 
were  visible  only  a  couple  of  well- 
dressed  commercial  travellers  and  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  girl, — a  big-eyed  blonde 
of  twenty  years  or  less, — who  was  ex- 
changing adieus  with  an  old  gentleman, 
presumably  her  father.  Stuart  wanted 
to  smoke,  and  Graham,  though  not  a 
smoker  himself,  went  aft  with  him, 
being  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  remi- 
niscences of  the  war  which  his  friend  was 
vividly  relating.  By  chance  they  found 
in  the  smoking-car  a  very  agreeable 
gentleman  from  Richmond, — a  veteran 
of  Lee's  famous  army, — and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  afternoon  passed  away 
and  the  sun  had  been  down  an  hour  or 
more  before  the  succession  of  yarns  and 
anecdotes  inevitable  to  such  an  occasion 
was  brought  to  a  close.  In  fact,  our 
travellers  did  not  return  to  their  seats 
until  the  lights  of  Beaumont  began  to 
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appear.  The  train  was  to  stop  here  for 
supper,  and  both  men  sauntered  along 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  car,  ready  to 
disembark  as  soon  as  it  should  come  to 
a  stand-still.  In  passing  his  fair  fellow- 
passenger  Graham  noticed  that  she  had 
no  lunch-basket.  The  car,  which  was 
not  a  Pullman,  was  without  a  special 
conductor  ;  no  porter  had  shown  himself. 
Obviously  a  duty  devolved  upon  him, 
and,  lifting  his  hat,  Graham  asked  the 
young  lady  if  she  would  not  permit  him 
to  bring  her  something  from  the  restau- 
rant. As  she  looked  up  to  reply,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  face 
beautiful  far  beyond  the  estimate  he  had 
formed  at  a  distance, — one  of  those  rare 
visions  granted  a  man  but  once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime.  He  saw  now  that  the 
complexion  was  faultless,  the  eyes  not 
only  large  but  brilliant,  the  whole  ex- 
pression attractive  to  a  fascinating  de- 
gree. 

She  thanked  him  graciously,  but  de- 
clined the  proffered  assistance,  explain- 
ing that  the  conductor  had  promised  to 
bring  her  some  refreshment,  and  Graham 
passed  out  with  dazzled  eyes.  He 
joined  Stuart  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  but 
after  this  the  two  returned  to  the  car, 
preferring  to  finish  their  repast  with 
some  sandwiches  of  known  excellence, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  rather  than  to 
experiment  with  the  doubtful  viands  of 
the  restaurant. 

"  Fine  combination,  a  good  sandwich," 
remarked  the  younger  man,  fishing  out 
of  his  travelling- bag  the  parcel  that  con- 
tained the  prospective  meal :  "  you  get 
all  of  your  three  essential  nutritive  ele- 
ments at  one  palatable  mouthful.  So, 
with  a  little  of  your  Amontillado  and 
the  supplementary  cigar  I  propose  to 
smoke,  our  menu  is  not  so  bad  for  once 
in  a  while.  But  I  say,"  he  added,  as 
the  train  began  to  move  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, "our  lovely  conipagnon  de  voyage 
seems  to  be  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  offer  her  something?" 

"  You  saw  me  volunteer  my  services," 
replied  the  other. 

•'  Very  true ;  but  the  conductor  just 
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ran  past  the  window,  and  he  certainly 
had  nothing  in  his  hands  except  his 
lantern." 

"  He  may  have  a  supply  of  some- 
thing on  board  the  train,"  Graham  sug- 
gested. 

"  A  faulty  theory,  as  you  ought  to 
know  yourself,  for  the  fellow  was  within 
three  feet  of  us  at  the  lunch-counter, 
and  got  away  with  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  material  while  we  were  stand- 
ing there,"  rejoined  Stuart. 

The  truth  of  this  his  companion  was 
forced  to  admit.  Nevertheless,  he  ar- 
gued that  it  was  unadvisable  to  address 
the  girl  again,  so  long  as  a  chance  re- 
mained that  she  would  be  provided  for 
without  their  assistance.  Thereupon 
they  agreed  to  postpone  their  own  re- 
past for  a  while  and  wait  developments. 
The  conclusion  had  hardly  been  reached 
before  the  conductor,  followed  by  the 
missing  porter,  entered  the  forward  door 
of  the  car.  The  look  of  regretful  dis- 
may that  diffused  itself  over  the  face  of 
the  first-named  officer  at  sight  of  liis 
lady  passenger  caused  Stuart  to  tip  his 
friend  a  triumphant  wink ;  and  when, 
after  a  brief  but  earnest  conversation, 
the  conductor  went  forward  and  returned 
with  a  couple  of  apples  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  young  lady,  it  was  evident 
enough  that  her  supper  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

"  You  are  the  man :  you  made  the 
first  advances,"  said  Stuart  significantly. 

Graham  rose.  "  It  will  be  best  to 
speak  to  the  conductor,  of  course,"  he 
said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  re- 
member that  you  are  in  America  again. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  lose  such  an  op- 
portunity of  making  an  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance." 

Graham  did  not  dispute  this ;  but  it 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  guilt  that  he 
approached  the  fair  voyageuse  a  second 
time,  and  said,  with  his  best  manner, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  conductor 
appears  to  have  forgotten  your  commis- 
sion at  the  restaurant." 

"  Yes,"  simply,  but  with  a  smile,  was 
the  response. 

"  My  friend  and  myself  have  some 
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very  good  sandwiches,"  he  went  on ; 
"  possibly  you  will  allow  us  to  share 
them  with  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  replied, 
and  then,  after  a  hardly  perceptible 
pause,  added,  with  another  smile,  which 
was  not  effusive,  "  I  will  gladly  do 
so. 

Graham  bowed  gravely  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  girl  stopped  him 
with  the  unexpected  suggestion  that 
they  should  all  lunch  together.  She 
spoke  frankly  and  with  unmistakable 
ingenuousness,  and  he  acquiesced  with  a 
proper  degree  of  warmth,  though  not 
without  an  involuntary  reflection  that  the 
whole  affair  was  decidedly  American  in 
its  character.  But  she  proved  a  charm- 
ing acquisition.  She  talked  gracefully 
and  well,  though  with  fitting  reserve ; 
she  laughed  easily  but  not  loudly  at 
Stuart's  drollery ;  and  she  contributed 
to  the  fun  herself  by  carefully  dividing 
her  two  little  apples  into  three  mathe- 
matically equal  portions  by  way  of  dessert. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter,  having 
thanked  her  entertainers  in  a  manner 
which  they  thought  quite  captivating, 
she  bade  them  good-evening  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  seat. 

"  A  very  pleasant  episode,"  remarked 
Graham. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  did  you  ever  see  a 
more  lovely  girl !"  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion enthusiastically.  "  Her  face  is 
fairly  divine,  and  her  manners  are  above 
criticism." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Graham  ;  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  did  not  do  the  most  sensi- 
ble thing,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
proposing  that  we  should  all  lunch  to- 
gether. She  will  doubtless  be  in  the 
car  all  day  to-morrow,  and  any  stiffness 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  Many 
girls,  too,  would  have  overdone  it,  and 
would  have  stayed  and  talked  for  an 
hour.  She,  very  properly,  but  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible,  has  given 
us  to  understand  that  she  doesn't  care  to 
see  anything  further  of  us  during  the 
evening." 

"  She  is  a  genuine  goddess.  I  only 
hope  she  is  going  far  enough  South  to 
give  us  a  chance  for  further  acquaint- 


ance. Will  you  go  aft  with  me  whilst  I 
smoke  a  cigar?" 

Pleading  a  desire  to  do  some  read- 
ing, Graham  declined  the  invitation,  and 
Stuart  went  off  alone  to  the  smoking- 
car,  whither  the  two  "  drummers"  had 
preceded  him.  Graham  read  but  a  few 
moments  before  he  permitted  his  book 
to  fall,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
shapely  figure  of  his  recent  guest.  She 
sat  in  the  extreme  forward  section,  with 
her  back  toward  him,  but  a  mirror, 
hung  on  the  partition  that  enclosed  the 
heating-apparatus  of  the  car,  exactly 
framed  her  head  and  shoulders,  and,  by 
taking  care  to  let  his  eyes  drop  whenever 
she  lifted  her  own,  he  could  study  her 
unobserved  and  at  his  leisure.  As  I 
have  said,  she  was  a  blonde ;  but  she 
did  not  typically  represent  her  type. 
Her  eyes  were  deep  blue,  surmounted, 
however,  by  jet-black  eyebrows.  Her 
abundant  hair  was  so  intensely  golden 
that  it  even  had  a  reddish  tinge ;  it  grew 
low  upon  her  forehead,  and,  "bangs"  and 
"  crimps"  being  dispensed  with,  it  was 
simply  brushed  in  little  waves  along 
her  temples  and  wound  tightly  into  a 
circular  shape  behind.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  features  that  suggested 
to  Graham  a  face  he  had  seen  some- 
where before, — some  German  beauty,  be 
thought,  who  had  impressed  him  when 
he  first  went  abroad.  She  wore  a  little 
round  hat  overlaid  at  the  sides  with  the 
feathers  of  exotic  birds.  He  noted 
nothing  of  her  dress,  except  that  it  was 
of  modest  color  and  faultlessly  fitted  to 
a  well-rounded  form.  He  felt  sure  that 
she  was  an  American,  but  she  had  given 
no  clue  as  to  locality,  either  directly  or 
through  the  use  of  localisms  of  speech. 
There  could,  however,  be  no  speculation 
with  regard  to  her  social  position,  no 
doubt  that  she  was  familiar  with  metro- 
politan life.  He  wondered  whether  she 
were  married.  The  thought  that  she 
very  probably  was  deprived  the  subject 
of  its  interest,  for  some  reason,  and, 
moving  over  to  the  window,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  moonlit  panorama 
without. 

Even  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
few  traces  were  to  be  seen  of  the  terrible 
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conflict  that  had  raged  here  a  few  years 
before.  The  train  passed  an  occasional 
grass-grown  redoubt,  or,  more  rarely,  a 
deserted  house,  standing  with  chimneys 
scarred  and  walls  torn,  as  it  was  left  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Many  of  Graham's 
friends  had  fought  over  this  ground, 
many  of  them  had  never  left  it.  Per- 
haps, he  thought,  he  might  even  now  be 
crossing  the  field  whereon  his  only 
brother    met   his    death,    leading    that 

ulorious  charo;e  of  the th  Georgia, 

or  that  on  which  his  father  received  the 
wounds  which  had  made  him  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Neither  father 
nor  brother  had  ever  forgiven  him  for 
refusing  to  take  up  arms  in  the  Southern 
cause.  He  thanked  God  that  an  oppor- 
tunity remained  for  justification  before 
one  of  them.  With  moistening  eyes  he 
thought  of  the  perfect  setting  of  his  life 
in  ante-hellura  days, — of  a  family-circle 
unbroken  by  bitterness  or  by  death,  of 
warm  friendships,  many  of  which,  alas  ! 
could  never  be  renewed  upon  earth,  of  a 
community  wealthy  and  luxurious  and 
proud,  to  which  only  pride  remained.  A 
sudden,  intense  realization  of  the  coldness 
with  which  he  should  be  received  at 
Pacica,  and  the  very  proximity  of  those 
fields  over  which,  at  a  distance  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  he  had  watched  the  for- 
tunes of  the  contending  armies,  made 
him  feel  like  an  alien.  He  began  to 
appreciate  more  keenly  the  immensity  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Southern  peo- 
ple in  support  of  their  cause,  and  the 
acuteness  of  suiFering  entailed.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  turned  his  back  upon 
his  country,  he  found  himself  querying 
whether  he  had  not  set  up  too  high  a 
standard  of  moral  courage  in  casting 
loose  from  family,  friends,  and  people. 
Then,  with  an  efiort,  he  put  away  these 
profitless  reflections,  and  told  himself,  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  that  a  brighter 
and  grander  future  lay  before  the  South 
than  ever  could  have  been  opened  to  her 
without  the  stern  agency  of  the  war. 
He  began  to  picture  in  detail  the  active 
part  he  should  take  in  the  regeneration 
of  his  State,  backed  by  his  comfortable 
fortune. 

But  his  castle-building  was  suddenly 


interrupted  by  the  other  occupant  of  the 
car,  who  rose  from  her  seat  and  came 
down  the  aisle,  apparently  after  a  glass 
of  ice-water.  Not  wishing  to  be  caught 
in  the  act  of  staring  at  her,  Graham  dis- 
creetly closed  his  eyes.  To  his  surprise, 
she  stopped  at  his  side,  and,  while  he 
deliberated  how  to  awake  from  his  osten- 
sible slumber  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
manner,  to  his  blank  amazement  she 
stooped  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 
Had  she  rapped  him  over  the  head  with 
her  sun-umbrella,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  astounded.  He  was,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely demoralized.  Happily,  however, 
for  his  subsequent  peace  of  mind,  the 
girl  at  once  returned  to  her  own  seat, 
and  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  Moreover,  he  speedily 
began  to  realize  that  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  of  some  delicacy,  and  made 
haste  to  go  through  the  form  of  waking 
up. 

His  astonishment  had  been  followed 
by  a  momentary  sense  of  elation.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  with 
any  normally  susceptible  man :  such'  a 
mark  of  favor  bestowed  unasked  by  such 
a  beautiful  girl  was  excuse  enough  for  a 
few  silly  thoughts.  But  now  a  feeling 
of  keen  disappointment  took  possession 
of  him.  Was  it  possible,  he  asked  him- 
self, that  this  "  goddess,"  as  Stuart  had 
called  her,  was  not  even  a  lady  ? — had 
stooped  to  an  outrageous  breach  of  pro- 
priety ?  By  Jove  !  no.  He  must  have 
been  asleep  in  reality  and  had  a  ridicu- 
lous dream. 

Here  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  bit  of  rib- 
bon lying  on  the  forward  seat  of  his 
section.  It  was  evidence  incontrovert- 
ible. He  took  it  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Not  for  an  instant,  however, 
would  he  believe  that  the  expression  of 
serene  purity  in  this  girl's  face  was 
simply  a  mask,  that  her  refinement  of 
manner  was  assumed  for  effect  only. 
He  would  not  even  entertain  the  thought 
that  her  act  was  so  bad  as  the  innocent 
freak  of  a  flirt.  For  a  moment  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  somnambulism ; 
but  this  theory  was  belied  in  advance 
by  the  conscious  expression  of  the  girl's 
eyes  and  the  perfectly  normal  character 
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of  her  movements.  That  she  had  yielded 
to  some  inexplicable  and  uncontrollable 
impulse,  for  which  she  was  already  pay- 
ing penance  in  mortification  and  shame, 
was  the  only  tenable  hypothesis  that 
suggested  itself.  But  he  recognized  a 
possibility  of  further  erratic  behavior, 
and,  not  caring  to  take  the  chance  of 
experiencing  it,  he  beat  a  retreat  toward 
the  smoking-car. 

The  conductor  met  him  on  the  plat- 
form. "  I  want  to  thank  you,  sir,"  said 
the  ofl&cer,  "for  your  attention  to  my 
lady  -  passenger  at  supper  -  time.  The 
train  is  full,  outside  of  the  sleeper,  and 
I  was  so  rushed  at  Beaumont  that  I  for- 
got all  about  her.  It  was  pretty  bad, 
too,  because  one  of  our  directors  put  her 
specially  under  my  care  before  we  left 
Washington, — John  Haydn,  you  know  ; 
one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  road." 

"  The  family  is  a  good  one,  then  ?" 
asked  Graham. 

"  Bless  you,  yes,  sir ;  none  better. 
But  I  must  see  how  the  young  lady  is 
getting  along.  The  porter,  here,  will 
make  up  your  berth  now  :  you  may  sit 
up,  of  course,  as  long  as  you  like." 

Graham  entered  the  smoking-car,  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  of  his  singular 
experience.  The  girl  was,  as  he  had 
divined,  a  lady,  and,  for  the  present  at 
least,  not  even  Stuart  should  know  of 
the  extraordinary  scene  she  had  just 
enacted.  As  his  friend  proved  to  be  in 
a  somewhat  somnolent  mood,  they  were 
not  long  in  agreeing  to  retire  for  the 
night.  The  skilful  porter  had  found 
time,  ere  they  returned  to  them,  to 
transform  their  seats  into  comfortable 
berths,  and  the  young  lady  had  already 
disappeared  behind  her  curtains. 

The  night  that  followed  brought 
Graham  but  fitful  and  unrefreshing 
slumber.  Until  long  after  midnight 
he  lay  wide  awake,  in  vague  anticipation 
of  some  further  dramatic  experience ; 
and  sleep,  when  it  came,  was  full  of 
visions  and  exaggerated  reproductions  of 
the  incident  of  the  evening.  It  was  a 
positive  relief  when  the  porter  shook  him 
up  to  announce  that  the  train  was  near- 
ing  the  breakfast-station,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  turn  out. 


The  cause  of  his  night's  restlessness 
emerged  from  her  confined  quarters  with 
unrumpled  apparel,  and,  he  thought, 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Stuart  pro- 
posed that  they  should  ask  the  privilege 
of  escorting  her  out  to  breakfast,  but,  to 
his  companion's  great  relief,  the  con- 
ductor came  along  at  that  moment  and 
informed  them  that  she  was  to  have  her 
breakfast  in  the  car.  Graham  had  no 
intention  of  shunning  the  girl  for  the 
day  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  resolved 
to  discover  by  some  means,  whether 
blunt  or  subtle,  a  reason  for  her  un- 
accountable act  of  the  night  before.  Still, 
he  preferred  to  delay  meeting  her  until 
he  had  decided  upon  some  method  of 
procedure,  and  he  thanked  the  fate  that 
introduced  the  conductor  at  such  a  con- 
venient moment. 

After  a  substantial  Southern  break- 
fast, a  few  whiflfs  of  fresh  air  on  the 
station-platform,  and  a  little  cool  thought, 
he  took  a  different  view  of  the  situation. 
The  girl  undoubtedly  believed  him  asleep 
when  she  kissed  him.  Were  she  dis- 
abused of  this  belief  in  any  manner, 
however  delicate,  she  would,  he  was  con- 
vinced, dismiss  him  on  the  spot.  It  was 
certainly  better  to  permit  her  the  secret, 
with  the  chance  of  being  more  or  less  in 
her  society  during  the  day ;  for,  were 
the  acquaintance  to  go  no  further,  his 
speculations  would  have  most  unsatisfac- 
tory grounds  on  which  to  base  them- 
selves. Therefore,  when  they  were 
once  more  on  their  way  and  Stuart  had 
retired  to  smoke  his  matutinal  cigar, 
Graham  bade  the  young  lady  good- 
morning,  with  a  determination  to  con- 
duct himself  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  monotonous  routine  of 
the  journey. 

She  returned  his  greeting  quietly,  and 
asked  him  to  be  seated.  Nothing  in 
voice  or  manner  indicated  any  lack  of 
composure  on  her  own  part,  except  that 
when  she  first  looked  at  him  she  blushed. 
But  it  was  not  a  remarkable  blush,  hardly 
tinting  the  tips  of  her  ears,  and  falling 
far  short  of  the  ruffle  that  encircled  her 
neck.  Graham  met  it  with  feigned  un- 
consciousness, and  it  quickly  disappeared, 
not  to  return  during  the  day.     Before 
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seating  himself,  he  picked  up  a  volume 
which  lay  upon  the  cushion,  a  copy  of 
"  The  Virginians."  It  naturally  gave  a 
literary  turn  to  the  conversation  at  the 
start,  and  Graham  found  that  his  com- 
panion entertained  some  pronounced 
ideas  —  which  were  considered  more 
heretical  then  than  they  are  now — with 
respect  to  certain  distinguished  authors 
of  the  melancholy  type.  She  advanced 
them  with  earnestness  and  evident  ori- 
ginality. Graham  combated  them  until 
she  discovered  that  he  was  not  so  well 
read  as  herself,  when  she  deftly  shifted 
the  subject  and  touched  upon  music. 
Here  Graham  was  thoroughly  at  home, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  find  his  com- 
panion equally  well  versed.  They  dis- 
cussed Wagner  and  his  critics,  and 
agreed  that  Wagner  had  a  good  deal 
the  better  of  it,  compared  the  fiddle 
and  the  cello,  dilated  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  orchestra  over  piano-forte,  took 
a  prospective  view  of  music  in  America. 
After  a  while  they  got  to  talking  about 
the  war.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that 
the  girl  had  followed  the  struggle  with 
the  most  intense  interest.  It  was  plain, 
too,  that  her  sympathies  had  been  with 
the  South.  Graham  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  she  carried  in  her  mind  the 
dates  and  details  of  many  engagements 
which  he  had  almost  wholly  overlooked. 
She  knew  the  names  of  all  the  prominent 
officers  in  both  armies,  and  even  those  of 
many  subordinates  who  had  won  dis- 
tinction under  Confederate  standards. 
And  yet  she  evinced  none  of  that  bitter 
hatred  of  the  North  of  which  he  had 
had  experience.  Her  sectional  feeling 
revealed  itself  only  in  an  enthusiastic 
belief  in  the  right  of  the  lost  cause  and 
in  something  akin  to  worship  of  its  val- 
orous supporters. 

Graham  admired  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  he  told  her  so. 

"  I  am  a  Southerner  myself,"  he 
added,  by  way  of  attesting  his  sincer- 
ity. 

"  You  do  not  look  like  a  Southerner, 
nor  like  an  American,"  she  answered. 
"  What  was  your  regiment  ?" 

It  was  the  most  natural  question  in 
the  world.      A  Southerner  without  an 


army-record  was  almost  as  much  of  an 
anomaly  in  those  days  as  "  a  man  with- 
out a  country." 

Graham  appreciated  the  fact,  and  for 
a  moment  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply. 
Finally  he  asked,  "  Would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  imagine  that  a  man  might 
have  good  reasons  for  refusing  to  enter 
the  Confederate  army?" 

"If  he  were  an  invalid  or  from  the 
North,  yes ;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  I 
could  imagine  it." 

Graham  turned  a  quick  glance  of  in- 
quiry upon  the  beautiful  face  at  his  side. 
He  believed  it  probable  that  the  girl  had 
guessed  something  of  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  his  course  during  the  war  and 
that  she  was  disposed  to  ridicule  it. 
The  suggestion  of  a  smile  that  he  de- 
tected about  her  eyes  confirmed  his 
suspicion  and  aroused  a  feeling  of  pique. 
He  had  been  on  the  point  of  explaining 
his  position,  but  he  now  dismissed  the 
idea.  "  Neither  condition  applies  to  my 
own  case,"  he  said,  with  no  diminution 
of  his  habitual  courtesy  of  manner,  •'  but 
I  was  not  in  the  army.  I  happened  to  be 
abroad  during  the  whole  of  the  war." 

His  companion  regarded  him  with 
what  he  took  to  be  an  expression  of 
wonder  and  politely  -  disguised  abhor- 
rence. 

"  Yes  ?"  was  all  she  said. 

But  the  poor  fellow  had  promised 
himself  a  good  deal  of  such  chilliness 
from  his  former  friends,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  act  with  resignation. 

"  I  can  understand,"  he  resumed, 
smiling,  "  that  a  man  who  would  not 
have  returned,  even  in  the  face  of  every 
difficulty,  must  appear  to  you  to  have 
been  quite  without  patriotic  feeling,  if 
not  actually  guilty  of  cowardice." 

"  One  who  was  not  here  possibly 
might  not  realize  how  greatly  every 
man  was  needed,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  realized  it  only 
too  keenly,"  said  Graham  conscientious- 
ly. "I  knew  the  enormous  resources 
of  the  North,  and  I  foresaw  that  even 
the  boys  and  the  old  men  of  the  South 
would  be  called  to  the  ranks." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  come  back  ?" 
asked  the  girl,  with  sudden  bluntness. 
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He  forced  a  laugh  before  he  answered : 
"  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  justify 
myself  before  so  thorough  a  Southron 
as  yourself.  There  was  a  principle  in- 
volved. But  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
whether  the  terrible  accounts  I  have 
heard  of  the  Ku-Klux  are  to  be  be- 
lieved." 

In  truth,  however,  he  began  to  feel 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  blues. 
He  cut  short  the  conversation  as  soon 
as  he  could  do  so  with  propriety,  and 
bowed  himself  away. 

Stuart  had  long  since  finished  his 
cigar,  but,  with  the  generous  considera- 
tion of  a  man  expecting  to  be  married 
in  a  few  weeks,  he  had  refrained  from 
interrupting  the  tete-a-tete.  He  greeted 
Graham  with  the  remark,  uttered  in  a 
somewhat  reproachful  tone,  "  Wade, 
you  have  been  boring  her  for  two  con- 
secutive hours." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  returned  his  friend, 
disregarding  the  insinuation  conveyed  in 
the  participle.  "  Well,  she  is  extremely 
entertaining.  I  wish  you  had  joined 
us." 

Stuart  yielded  gracefully.  "  Did  you 
notice,"  he  asked,  "  how  prettily  her 
hair  grows  on  the  back  of  her  neck  ?" 

Graham  nodded  assent,  and  remarked 
speculatively,  "  I  wonder  if  she  blacks 
her  eyebrows." 

"  Impossible,"  declared  Stuart.  "  I 
saw  her  bathing  her  forehead  in  cologne- 
water  before  breakfast." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed 
uneventfully.  A  few  passengers  were 
picked  up  at  the  larger  towns,  and  some 
of  them  took  seats  in  the  sleeper.  None 
of  them,  however,  were  sufficiently  above 
the  commonplace  to  excite  any  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  two  friends.  Both 
men  made  the  young  lady  a  call  in  the 
afternoon,  and  they  afterward  agreed 
that  she  was  simply  charming.  Gra- 
ham, who  never  permitted  his  impres- 
sions to  go  unanalyzed,  speedily  went  to 
the  bottom  of  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
matter,  and  frankly  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  was  fascinated  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  saw  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing, — granted  that  it  was  ridiculous 
for  a  man  at  thirty-three,  with  his  experi- 


ence of  European  society,  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  first  pretty  American  girl  he 
happened  to  meet, — with  one,  moreover, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  wholly 
unpardonable  ;  but  he  felt  rather  the 
more  convinced  on  this  account  that  he 
was  drifting  into  the  state  of  mind  which 
accompanies  the  tender  passion  and  which 
seeks  neither  excuse  nor  reason  for  yield- 
ing to  its  potent  influence.  But  he  told 
himself  that  there  were  reasons  enough 
why  any  man  should  fall  in  love  with 
this  girl.  She  was  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, vivacious,  y^t  composed,  bright, 
wholly  devoid  of  self  -  consciousness, 
agreeably  naive.  He  had  only  admira- 
tion for  her  intense  but  unbigoted  loy- 
alty to  the  South,  and,  now  that  it  was 
over,  even  commended  the  snubbing  to 
which  she  had  treated  his  own  apparent 
coolness. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  country  be- 
came wilder  and  more  diversified.  Many 
of  the  stations  that  stood  in  big  capitals 
upon  the  circulars  of  the  railway-com- 
pany were  represented  in  situ  by  nothing 
more  than  a  shanty  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  section-men.  There  was  a 
constant  up-grade,  for  the  train  was  get- 
ting into  the  heart  of  the  mountains ; 
but  when,  shortly  after  five  o'clock,  it 
stopped  at  the  little  village  of  Hampton, 
the  highest  point  on  the  route  was 
reached,  and  a  few  hours  more  would 
bring  Graham  to  the  long  -  looked  -  for 
termination  of  his  journey. 

Barely  does  the  tranquil  Southern 
winter  afford  a  more  perfect  evening 
than  that  upon  which  our  travellers 
entered  this  pretty  Carolinian  town. 
The  air  was  mild,  motionless,  and  full 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  long-leaved  pine. 
There  were  vernal  sounds  in  it,  too, — 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  contented  cries 
of  other  unchilled  live-stock,  the  notes 
of  birds  familiar  to  Northern  woods  in 
May.  But,  fine  as  the  evening  was,  a  lit- 
tle moisture  had  gathered  on  the  rail- 
ings of  the  car,  and,  when  the  friends 
laid  hold  of  them  to  re-embark  after  a 
lunch  in  the  station-restaurant,  a  smutty 
impression  was  left  upon  their  hands. 
They  pulled  out  their  handkerchiefs  to 
remove  the  stain,  and  Graham  at  the 
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same  time  produced  the  piece  of  ribbon 
that  had  been  dropped  in  his  section  the 
night  before.  At  the  inoqaent  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  bit  of  finery  were  far  from 
his  thousrhts.  The  recollection  of  them 
jarred  upon  him,  and,  relinquishing  the 
idea  of  a  chat  with  the  young  lady, 
he  passed  into  the  smoking-car  with 
Stuart. 

They  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
the  one  absorbed  in  his  cigar,  the  other 
wrestlino;  with  his  enigma.  Graham 
felt  that  he  was  no  nearer  a  satisfactory 
solution  than  he  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  The  intervening  hours 
had  simply  tended  to  confirm  his  im- 
pression that  the  heroine  of  his  singular 
experience  was  a  girl  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  refinement  and  force  of  char- 
acter. Yet  she  had  done  this  thing, 
and  done  it  deliberately,  of  course.  He 
could  devise  no  excuse.  There  could  be 
none.  No  !  He  would  not  believe  this. 
Every  instinct  cried  out  that  it  could 
not  be  true.  She  was  too  purely  beau- 
tiful, too  obviously  genuine.  There 
must  have  been  some  sufficient  reason, 
and,  if  only  in  justice  to  the  young  lady 
herself,  he  would  know  it.  Instantly 
it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  leave 
the  train  at  any  moment,  never  to  re- 
appear within  the  field  of  his  experi- 
ence. There  was  certainly  no  time  to 
be  lost :  he  must  act  at  once.  He 
hesitated  only  to  debate  whether  he 
should  approach  the  matter  seriously, 
humorously,  or  with  courteous  simplicity ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Stuart  came  out  of 
his  tobacco-inspired  revery.  "  Graham," 
he  said,  with  a  condescension  of  manner 
that  always  characterized  him  when  he 
was  smoking,  "  confess  to  me  that  you 
are  decidedly  impressed  by  our  pretty 
acquaintance  in  the  other  car." 

Graham  smothered  an  explosive  reply 
to  this  ill-timed  remark,  and  retorted 
good-naturedly,  "  Confess  to  me  that  if 
your  own  affections  were  not  preoccu- 
pied they  would  be  strongly  attracted  in 
the  same  direction." 

'•  With  all  my  heart.  But,  seriously, 
what  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"  I  have  told  you  half  a  dozen  times. 


I    think    she   has    an   enchanting   face, 
bright  ideas,  and  charming  manners." 

Stuart  blew  a  great  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  gazed  into  it  with  half-closed  eyes. 
"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  he  said,  "  that 
her  perfect  grace  and  composure  have 
something  professional  about  them.  Isn't 
it  possible  that  the  foot-iights  may — " 

The  train  started  with  a  violent  jerk 
that  must  have  tried  the  quality  of  all 
the  couplings ;  then  it  began  to  move 
slowly  backward.  Stuart's  cigar-ashes 
were  distributed  over  the  front  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  he  lost  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  in  cursing  the  engineer's  clum- 
siness. But  that  functionary  apparently 
did  not  propose  to  conform  to  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  progress  on  this  portion  of 
the  route.  The  train  very  soon  reached 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  it  had  pre- 
viously attained  during  the  journey,  and 
it  was  evidently  running  faster  every 
moment.  Neither  of  the  men  volun- 
teered any  comment,  until  their  car 
struck  a  sharp  curve,  around  which  it 
careered  with  such  velocity  that  they 
were  nearly  unseated.  Under  a  common 
impulse  they  then  started  to  their  feet. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  something 
wrong  about  this  1"  exclaimed  Graham. 

"I  am  very  sure  of  it,"  returned 
Stuart.  "I  think  we'd  better  go  forward." 

The  other  passengers  were  already 
on  their  feet,  supporting  themselves  as 
best  they  might,  and  making  their  way 
toward  the  forward  end  of  the  car. 
Almost  immediately  the  train  struck 
another  curve,  and  the  car  gave  a  tre- 
mendous lurch  just  at  a  moment  when 
Graham  was  deprived  of  any  support 
from  his  hands.  He  clutched  at  the 
back  of  a  seat,  missed  it,  and,  losing 
his  balance,  fell  backward.  Unluckily, 
a  metallic  arm-rest  interrupted  the  arc 
which  his  head  described  in  the  air,  and^ 
he  was  straightway  stretched  out  in- 
sensible. 

When  Graham's  scattered  senses  be- 
gan to  return,  the  first  intangible  im- 
pression upon  them  was  produced  by  a 
soft  feminine  voice  ;  but  several  moments 
elapsed  before  he  mustered  up  sufficient 
energy  to  open  his  eyes,  and  then  he 
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found  himself  lying  upon  one  of  the 
berths  of  the  sleeping-car,  with  Stuart 
alone  by  his  side. 

"  Well,  old  man,"  his  friend  cried  out, 
*'  you  are  coming  out  of  it,  are  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  I  am,"  replied  Gra- 
ham slowly.  A  splitting  headache  ren- 
dered him  somewhat  doubtful  on  the 
point  himself.  "  But  what  the  deuce 
was  the  matter  with  the  train?" 

"  Oh,  we  simply  broke  a  coupling  in 
starting  from  Hampton,  and  the  rear 
portion  of  the  train  ran  away  backward 
on  a  little  excursion  of  its  own.  We 
are  all  right  now,  and  on  the  way  to 
Pacica  again.  You  got  a  very  slight 
bump,  old  fellow,  not  half  excuse 
enough  for  a  faint ;  and  you  have  caused 
Miss — er- Jones  no  end  of  anxiety." 

"  Stuart,"  said  Graham,  with  an  earn- 
estness that  seemed  to  strike  his  friend 
as  being  very  ludicrous,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  permitted 
that  lovely  girl  to  play  the  part  of  a 
nurse,  do  you?" 

"  Fact,  I  must  confess.  But  I  really 
couldn't  help  myself.  Wade.  She  mani- 
fested the  most  tender  concern  about 
you, — mounted  guard  over  you  with  a 
bottle  of  cologne,  and  so  on.  I  was 
seriously  afraid  at  one  time  that  she  was 
going  to  give  way  to  tears." 

This  was  said  in  a  chaffing  manner, 
which  Graham  felt  it  necessary  to  rebuke. 
"  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  amuse- 
ment you  find  in  the  matter  a  little  ex- 
cessive," he  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  re- 
monstrance. "  I  have  not  attempted  to 
conceal  from  you  my  favorable  impres- 
sions of  the  young  lady ;  and  if  I  am 
so  fortunate  as — " 

Stuart  burst  into  a  fit  of  uproarious 
laughter,  upon  which  Graham's  patience 
gave  way. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  laughing 
at  ?"  he  asked  angrily. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  it  is  the  biggest  joke  I  ever 
heard  of!"  said  Stuart,  struggling  with 
his  merriment.  "  The  young  lady  is 
certainly  worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  but 
— he — he — there  is  absolutely  no  chance 


for  you.     I  have  learned  all  the  facts  in 
the  case." 

So  she  was  married,  or  engaged,  after 
all !  Graham  felt  something  very  like 
a  pang, — a  fact  which  he  bravely  ac- 
knowledged afterward, — but  at  the  mo- 
ment a  fog  seemed  to  rise  before  his 
mental  vision,  and  he  saw  with  humili- 
ating distinctness  the  boyish  folly  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  sufi'ering 
himself  to  be  so  deeply  impressed  by  an 
utter  stranger.  For  a  few  seconds  he 
strove  again  to  find  a  reason  for  the  in- 
cident of  the  previous  evening.  The 
problem  was  altogether  too  abstruse  for 
his  throbbing,  aching  brain,  and  he 
wearily  closed  his  eyes. 

Stuart  checked  his  laughter  instantly. 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  faint  again  !" 
he  cried.  "  Don't !  Here  comes  the 
young  lady  herself,  with  some  sort  of  a 
concoction  for  you." 

Graham  roused  himself  again,  and 
started  to  express  his  thanks,  but  his 
fair  attendant  gave  him  no  chance. 

"  Why,  Wade  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  that  betrayed  imminent  tears,  "  you 
have  frightened  me  terribly.  What  can 
I  say  to  you,  you  poor  fellow  ?  Why 
didn't  you  write  and  tell  us  when  to  ex- 
pect you  ?  We  had  no  idea  that  you 
were  coming  so  soon,  and  papa  has  been 
as  impatient  as  a  child,  ever  since  your 
last  letter  came,  for  further  news  from 
you.  It  was  too  absurd  in  you  to  for- 
get your  own  sister  so  completely, — 
wasn't  it.  Wade  ?  I  had  to  tease  you  a 
little.     Can  you  forgive  me?" 

Here  the  tears  got  the  better  of  it ; 
but  she  took  his  head  between  her  hands 
and  gave  him  one  of  the  sweetest 
kisses  in  the  world.  He, — silly  fellow, 
— though  he  returned  the  salutation  with 
genuine  ardor,  was  foolish  enough  to 
think  it  a  trifle  less  sweet  than  the  one  he 
had  received  from  the  same  lips  a  few 
hours  before.  But  then,  of  course,  he 
was  somewhat  chagrined  by  the  simple 
solution  it  served  to  complete  of  the 
most  perplexing  railway  problem  within 
his  experience. 

Nathan  Clifford  Brown. 
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IN  the  large  cities  of  Northern  Germany 
many  hotels  do  a  rushing  business 
in  menaffe-kdrben,  or  "  provender-bas- 
kets," sent  to  the  residences  of  families 
who  prefer  to  take  their  meals  at  home. 
Meals  are  delivered  smoking  hot,  in  six, 
ten,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  two  dozen 
porcelain  pots,  with  tight-fitting  covers, 
piled  on  top  of  each  other,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  wicker-work. 
The  hotel-teamster  who  brings  the  korb 
takes  back  the  empty  dishes  of  the  last 
meal.  His  customers  can  eat  at  leisure. 
There  is  no  lunch-counter  hurry,  no 
boarding-house  formality,  no  kitchen- 
smoke.  The  chief  problem  of  domestic 
ways  and  means  is  reduced  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  monthly  hotel-bill.  Yet  the 
author  of  "  Yerniinftige  Gedanken  einer 
Hausfrau"  ("  Suggestions  of  a  Practical 
Housekeeper")  denounces  the  plan  as  a 
cowardly  abdication  of  womanly  rights. 
"  It  is  a  surrender  of  the  very  basis  of 
independence,"  says  she.  "  I  would  as 
soon  manage  my  correspondence  by 
proxy,  or  advise  my  children  to  intrust 
their  courtship  to  the  agent  of  an  adver- 
tisement-bureau." But  even  our  board- 
ing-house system,  the  fruitful  theme  of 
European  satire,  has  its  advantages, 
where  high  rent,  fuel-famines,  and  the 
stringency  of  the  labor-market  combine 
to  make  separate  housekeeping  a  privi- 
lege of  two,  in  certain  respects  equally 
favored,  classes, — the  very  rich  and  the 
"  irresponsibly  poor."  Even  masculine 
lovers  of  independence  would,  on  the 
whole,  prefer  intermittent  restraint  to 
chronic  kitchen-fumes. 

In  all  but  extreme  cases,  however,  such 
objections  could  be  obviated  by  having 
the  kitchen  in  an  out-building  or  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  ground-floor  wing.  The 
annoying  effluvia  may  thus  be  avoided, 
and  many  not  less  troublesome  noises. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  used  to 
monotonous  sounds,  but  by  their  very 
intermittence  and  variety  kitchen-noises 


— like  nursery-howls — can  become  such 
a  grievous  affliction  to  brain  -  workers 
that  Schopenhauer  classes  their  preva- 
lence with  the  chief  causes  of  chronic 
melancholy.  In  the  interest  of  the 
kitchen  population  the  plan  has  not  less 
evident  advantages.  The  natural  pref- 
erence for  ground-floor  transactions  is 
demonstrated  in  every  large  city  by  the 
location  of  the  successful  business-places 
and  the  shortcomings  of  up-stair  shops, 
— analogous  to  the  backwardness  of 
mountain  -  settlements.  Court  cooks 
managed  to  get  fat  on  the  heights  of 
mediaeval  strongholds,  but  they  had 
scores  of  scullions,  while  solitary  Bridget 
is  often  required  to  carry  coal  or  water 
from  the  cellar  to  the  top  floor  of  a  four- 
story  building.*  On  the  ground-floor, 
a  short  pump,  easily  kept  in  working- 
order,  can  connect  the  kitchen  with  the 
next  cistern,  or  a  basement-tank  of  well- 
water.  Water-supply  by  expeditions  to 
a  distant  spring  is  a  barbarism  that 
should  be  tolerated  only  in  a  hunter's 
cabin,  since  enamel-lined  iron  pipes  of  a 
two-inch  calibre  can  now  be  bought  at 
twelve  cents  a  foot. 

For,  the  shrieking  protests  of  the 
John  -  Buskin  school  notwithstanding, 
labor-saving  machinery  is  health-saving 
machinery.  With  a  sausage-machine  or 
a  sewing-machine  and  the  same  amount 
of  labor  a  man  can  not  only  accomplish 
ten  times  as  much  as  by  the  old  methods, 
but  the  evidence  of  success  will  make 
that  work  a  stimulating  pastime  instead 
of  a  discouraging  drudgery.      A  first- 

*  Mrs.  S.  U.  Young  ("  The  Question  of  Apart- 
ment-IIouses,"  p.  5)  quotes  several  medical  au-' 
thorities  in  support  of  her  opinion  that  "  houses 
should  be  only  three  stories  high,  not  only  on 
account  of  letting  air  and  sunlight  into  the 
street,  but  because  too  many  stairs  are  injurious 
to  the  health,  developing  a  disposition  to  heart- 
disease  and  asthma,  particularly  with  children." 
The  exercise  itself  (as  in  mountain-climbing) 
could  hardly  have  that  effect ;  but  a  breath-ac- 
celerating effort,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,  is  certainly  a  severe  trial 
to  the  organism  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 
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class  American  axe  makes  wood-chop- 
ping a  pleasure ;  but  the  Kuskinians 
would  have  us  use  the  straight-handled, 
unwieldy  axe  of  our  forefathers, — "  for 
the  sake  of  nature  and  the  sweet  medi- 
aeval associations."  It  is  the  specious 
fallacy  which  confounds  the  artificial 
with  the  unnatural.  It  would  add  a 
decade  to  our  average  length  of  life  to 
emulate  the  nature-abiding  frugality  of 
Cincinnatus,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  cultivate  our  farms  with  an 
old -Roman  scratch -plough.  With  a 
little  constructiveness  the  drudgery  of 
kitchen -work  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  whole  book  might  be 
written  on  the  difi"erent  ways  of  uti- 
lizing the  common  windmill  machine. 
Either  directly  or  by  the  stored  power 
of  a  hoisted  weight  it  could  be  made  to 
grind  the  coffee,  to  churn  the  butter,  to 
turn  a  spit  or  the  crank  of  a  hash-mill, 
and  even  to  operate  a  revolving  washing- 
machine.  The  kitchen  should  be  roomy 
enough  for  a  good-sized  fuel-box,  for 
coal  and  kindling-wood,  or  those  useful 
"  fire-kindlers,"  bituminous  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a  crab -apple,  which  French 
grocers  sell  at  a  penny  a  dozen.  They 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  resin- 
ous sawdust,  and  burn  hardly  five  min- 
utes, but  fiercely  enough  to  ignite  a 
whole  armful  of  billet-wood.  Once  in- 
troduced, they  would  soon  become  popu- 
lar and  prove  worth  ten  times  their  price 
in  saved  time  and  the  lessened  temptation 
to  use  coal-oil. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Social  Science  Society  of  Brighton, 
England,  Dr.  Richardson  described  an 
ideal  "  City  of  Health,"  from  which  he 
proposes  to  banish  not  only  all  slum- 
alleys  and  garbage-piles,  but  also  all 
basement  cellars.  He  wants  the  houses 
to  be  built  on  archways  of  brick,  in 
order  to  "  surround  them  with  currents 
of  fresh  air."  That  arrangement,  how- 
ever, need  not  preclude  a  court-yard  cel- 
lar,— either  a  grotto-like  excavation  in  a 
hill-side  or  a  subterranean  vault  of  mod- 
erate depth  and  with  a  rain-tight  roof. 
Various  noxious  gases  have  a  tendency 
to  settle  in  deep  pits ;  but  at  the  current 
prices  of  ice  most  North  Americans  can 


afford  to  dispense  with  deep  cellars. 
The  Australian  "  refrigerator  -  ships" 
that  attempted  to  transport  frozen  beef 
from  Melbourne  to  London  found  to 
their  dismay  that,  in  spite  of  the  low 
temperature,  the  meat  had  become  al- 
most rotten  with  a  sort  of  mildew,  and 
the  mischief  was  traced  to  puddles  of 
water  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hold  and  covered  with  a  gray  film  of 
fungoid  organisms.  A  model  cellar 
should  be  both  dry  and  cold.  By  the 
following  arrangement  vegetables  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  fruit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  strawberries  and  blackberries, 
can  be  preserved  for  an  almost  unlimited 
length  of  time.  Construct  tiers  of  trough- 
like shelves  on  alternate  sides  of  the  cel- 
lar,— say,  on  the  south-  and  north-side 
walls.  In  these  troughs  distribute  the 
fruit,  eggs,  etc.,  by  spreading  them  on  a 
thick  stratum  of  dry  bran  and  covering 
them  with  a  thinner  layer  of  the  same 
material.  Before  using  the  bran  it 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  in  bake-oven 
pans,  and  the  boards  on  which  it  is  to 
rest  should  be  previously  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  dry,  warm  cloth.  Instead  of 
bran,  straw  or  sifted  chaff  may  be  used, 
or  well-dried  sawdust.  Fresh  sawdust 
would  not  do,  and  the  straw  should  be 
changed  and  redried  at  least  once  a 
month.  On  the  east  and  west  sides 
similar  shelves,  with  perfectly  water- 
tight bottoms  and  grooves  running 
lengthwise  along  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom boards,  are  filled  with  sawdust  and 
blocks  of  ice.  The  ice-shelves  should 
slope  toward  the  middle  of  the  wall  and 
communicate  with  drainage-pipes  and 
closed  water -pots  (with  no  aperture  but 
that  for  the  entrance  of  the  pipe).  The 
cellar  floor  ought  to  be  double-planked, 
and  the  interspaces  of  the  planks  filled 
with  wood-ashes  and  pounded  charcoaL 
In  each  corner  of  the  floor  and  at  either 
end  of  each  ice-shelf  put  an  open  vessel 
of  chloride  of  lime,  the  cheapest  absorb- 
ent of  moisture  and  gaseous  emanations 
from  decaying  organisms.  The  contents 
of  the  lime-vessel  must  be  changed  twice 
a  month.  Ventilation  can  be  secured  by 
a  grated  opening  on  the  north  side  of  the 
vault,  if  the  upper  terminus  of  the  flue 
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is  well  protected  against  the  infiltration 
of  moisture.  The  best  cellar  roofs  are 
vaulted,  and  turfed  with  a  thick  sub- 
stratum of  potter's  clay,  interposing  a 
waterproof  medium  between  the  surface 
and  the  masonry.  Such  roofs  will  trans- 
mit neither  moisture  nor  frost  nor  sun- 
heat,  and  keep  even  a  shallow  cellar  as 
cool  as  a  deep  grotto.  In  Brussels, 
many  revendeurs,  or  green-grocers,  have 
cellars  of  this  description,  and  tend  them 
in  a  way  that  enables  them  to  surprise 
the  market  at  Christmas  with  apparently 
fresh  pears  and  grapes,  and  even  cherries, 
if  the  season  has  not  been  unusually 
damp.  The  plan  was  tried  at  Bordeaux, 
though  with  less  success  ;  not  on  account 
of  any  climatic  difi"erences,  I  believe, 
but  because  of  the  superior  and  almost 
Hollandish  cleanliness  of  the  North  Bel- 
gians. 

Anthropology  may  be  our  most  appro- 
priate study,  but  man's  most  natural 
practical  occupation  is  certainly  horti- 
culture, and  a  greenhouse  is,  therefore, 
something  more  than  a  contrivance  of 
luxury.  It  is  an  in-door  farm,  a  winter- 
garden,  which  no  one  enters  unblessed. 
Under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  leaf- 
plants  develop  an  atmosphere  which  is  the 
most  congenial  food  for  human  lungs,  and 
is  supposed  to  differ  from  common  air  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  oxygenous 
principle.  But  the  chemistry  of  nature 
has  secrets  which  defy  our  methods  of 
analysis,  and  the  inhalation  of  artificial 
oxygen  only  produces  dizziness, — "  light- 
headedness ;"  while  the  effect  of  the  same 
element,  mixed  perhaps  with  "  ozone," 
in  a  leafy  garden  or  the  sunlight-satu- 
rated atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  is  to 
the  lungs  often  as  indescribably  pleasura- 
ble as  the  call  of  certain  wood-birds  to 
the  ear.  Dr.  Bischoff,  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  used  to  send  consumptives  to 
the  "  Glas-Garten"  of  Homburg, — a  bo- 
tanical crystal  palace  which  the  bank  had 
erected  by  the  expenditure  of  many  ill- 
gotten  thousands  and  stocked  with  rare 
exotics.  For  hygienic  purposes  any  per- 
ennial leaf-plant  will  do,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  the  banana  would  supersede 
many  of  our  greenhouse  favorites  if  the 
proper  system  of  its  culture  were  more 


generally  understood, — for  instance,  the 
method  of  bending  the  fruit  shaft  if  it 
threatens  to  outgrow  the  dimensions  of 
the  roof.  The  plant  is  well  rooted,  but 
withal  so  brittle  and  broad-leafed  that  a 
tropical  storm  often  snaps  the  shaft  in 
the  middle,  yet  on  such  drooping  stems 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  two  hundred 
well-developed  fruits.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  kitchen-garden  a  hot-house  may  be 
used  to  cheat  our  hyperborean  climate 
out  of  a  winter  month  or  two.  In  the 
latitude  of  Michigan,  where  warm 
weather  often  follows  abruptly  upon 
hard  frosts,  much  time  is  lost  before 
vegetable-seeds  begin  to  sprout ;  but  by 
inducing  them  to  germinate  in  a  hot- 
house they  may  get  a  start  of  two  full 
months  by  the  time  they  can  safely  be 
transplanted  in  the  open  garden.  Hot- 
beds might  serve  the  same  purpose,  but 
in  severe  frosts  their  flat  glass  boxes  are 
not  an  adequate  protection,  and,  besides, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  moist  sashes 
closed  robs  the  amateur  gardener  of  his 
chief  reward, — the  pleasure  of  watching 
the  development  of  his  pet  plants. 
"  That  pleasure,"  says  Spinoza,  "  is  the 
purest  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
enjoying  ;"  and  after  a  week's  worry  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  degenerate  world, 
there  is,  indeed,  no  mental  catholicon 
like  a  few  hours'  communion  with  our 
most  humble  and  guileless  relatives  in 
the  great  family  of  organic  beings.  In 
watering  hot-house  plants,  the  accumu- 
lation of  puddles  can  be  prevented  by 
keeping  a  boxful  of  dry  earth  on  hand, 
and  on  every  warm  winter  day  the  sashes 
should  be  raised  for  a  couple  of  hours  ; 
but  of  artificial  ventilation  a  greenhouse 
needs  but  little  here  below, — the  plants 
manufacture  their  own  life-air  and  ab- 
sorb or  neutralize  a  variety  of  noxious 
gases. 

City  dairies  have  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  just  suspicion,  but  in  several  of 
our  principal  cities  the  investigations  of 
sanitary  committees  have  led  to  such 
ghastly  revelations  that  all  families  who 
are  anyway  able  to  afford  it  should  keep 
their  own  milch-cows  and  stable  them  on 
their  own  premises.  That  the  necessity 
of  various  stable-reforms  has  at  last  be- 
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gun  to  be  realized  is  proved  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Page's  ''  Manual  of  Horse 
Hygiene,"  a  work  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  in  most  cases  dis- 
ease in  animals  is  something  wholly 
abnormal  and  man-manufactured.  Dr. 
Page  recommends  the  two-meal  system, 
but  insists  especially  on  the  necessity  of 
a  good  rest  after  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day.  Milch- cows,  too,  should  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  after 
that  principal  meal,  have  plenty  of  shade 
in  summer  and  a  warm  stable  in  cold 
weather.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"  Farmers'  Review"  exposes  the  idiocy 
of  the  plan  which  deprives  grazing  cattle 
of  their  trees  because,  forsooth,  the  shade 
tempts  them  to  lie  down  and  doze  while 
they  should  be  up  and  eating !  Thorough 
digestion  will  make  a  modicum  of  food 
go  twice  as  far,  and  the  promptings  of 
instinct  in  all  such  matters  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  unnecessarily  interfered 
with.  The  saving  of  foul  air  for  the 
sake  of  its  warmth  is  another  mistake 
that  has  often  avenged  itself  by  pulmo- 
nary epidemics.  Professor  Tschudi  re- 
lates that  in  Switzerland  a  troop  of 
domesticated  chamois  once  liberated 
themselves  from  a  stuffy  stable  by 
bursting  through  the  roof ;  and,  though 
the  phlegm  of  cows  makes  them  less 
demonstrative,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  want  of  pure  air  often  makes  them 
as  miserable  as  thousands  of  two-legged 
city-dwellers  who  have  not  yet  lost  their 
hygienic  instincts.  On  all  but  the  cold- 
est days  the  stable -door  should  be 
opened  at  least  twice  a  day  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  During  those  two  hours  let 
the  cow  stand  knee-deep  in  dry  straw,  and 
cover  her  with  an  old  blanket.  Neither 
cows  nor  horses  object  to  such  attentions. 
I  once  had  a  pony  that  used  to  follow 
the  stable-boy  with  its  eyes  till  he  fetched 
in  the  blanket,  and  then  stood  stock-still, 
for  fear  of  losing  the  useful  tegument.* 

*  The  author  of  the  "  Manual/'  however,  re- 
minds us  that  perspiring  horses  should  never  be 
blanketed  till  they  have  had  time  to  cool  off. 
"  A  horse  comes  to  stable  from  a  sharp  drive, 
perspiring  freely,  the  steam  rising  like  a 
heavy  mist  above  him.  The  'go -by -rule' 
hostler,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  as  soon 
as  the  harness  is  removed,  throws  a  woollen 
blanket — perhaps  two  of  them,  if  in  severe  cold 


Many  German  farmers  labor  under  the 
singular  delusion  that  the  smeZ^^ of  a  he-goat 
keeps  horses  in  good  health,  and  that  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  stable  them  together ; 
and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  tells  us  that 
among  the  natives  of  Ceylon  the  same 
superstition  prevails  in  regard  to  horses 
and  monkeys.  Nearly  every  stable  on 
the  island  is  infested  with  a  couple  of 
mischievous  baboons,  but  the  horse  not 
only  tolerates  their  pranks,  but  evidently 
repines  at  their  removal  and  rejoices  at 
their  return  ;  just  as  a  Holstein  farmer 
assured  me,  from  long  experience,  that  a 
horse  "  off  his  feed"  would  be  sure  to 
pick  up  if  we  would  fetch  back  his 
friend  the  fragrant  billy  -  goat.  The 
rationale  of  the  phenomenon  is  that 
stabled  animals  like  company.  Solitary 
confinement  makes  them  as  low-spirited 
as  the  convicts  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
prison.  Goats  and  milch-cows  soon  be- 
come fast  friends,  though  the  faster 
partner  of  the  junta  should  have  a  crib 
of  her  own  ;  but,  faute  de  mieux,  a 
lamb,  a  poodle,  or  a  raccoon  will  make  a 
tolerable  substitute. 

In  a  quiet,  suburban  homestead,  chil- 
dren too  are  better  off  for  the  society  of 
such  companions.  Klopstock  used  to 
say  that  he  envied  rich  people  for  only 
three  reasons, — the  ability  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, the  privilege  to  travel,  and  the 
prerogative  to  keep  pets.  But  the 
last  propensity  may  be  indulged  without 
damaging  disbursements.  Enjoying  the 
wayside  flowers  and  fruits  is  not  only  a 
safer  plan  than  to  wait  for  the  pleasures 
of  Beulah  at  the  end  of  a  precarious 
pilgrimage,  but  the  content — nay,  the 
physical  well-being  and  the  consequent 
working -capacity — of  each  single  day 
may  be  marvellously  improved  by  means 
of  so  simple  a  device  as  a  little  pet- 
nursery,  a   small  frame    stable   full    of 

weather — over  the  steaming  animal,  and  leads 
him  to  the  stall ;  and  he  will  do  this  in  the 
very  face  of  the  experience  that  the  effect  is  to 
saturate  the  blanket  almost  as  though  dipped  in 
water,  so  that  within  half  an  hour  the  condition 
is  precisely  as  though  the  boy  had  thrown  a  wet 
blanket  over  him  at  the  start.  A  few  minutes 
on  the  stable  floor,  or  in  his  stall,  unblanketed, 
would  change  the  whole  phase  of  the  subject, 
and  then  the  dry,  warm  blanket  would  remain 
dry." — "  Manual  of  Horse  Hygiene,"  p.  14, 
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rabbits,  raccoons,  squirrels,  and  perhaps 
a  few  specimens  of  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  monkeys.  It  is  like  having  a  private 
free  circus  of  one's  own,  and  will  do 
more  than  a  hundred  sermons  to  keep 
the  boys  out  of  the  beer-shops  and 
worse  places.  Squirrels  will  not  gnaw 
planks  if  they  have  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  teeth  on  unshelled  hickory-nuts,  so 
that  the  walls  need  not  be  tin-lined,  and 
there  are  monkeys — the  China  macaques, 
for  instance — that  can  stand  cold  weather 
nearly  as  well  as  our  cats.  Only  in 
midsummer  care  should  be  taken  to 
ventilate  the  menagerie.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  captives  of  our 
zoological  gardens  suffer  more  from  heat 
than  from  cold,  and  all  pet-dealers  dread 
the  dog-days  as  the  season  of  the  maxi- 
mum death-rate.  Squirrels  are  apt  to 
get  mangy  at  such  times ;  raccoons  lose 
their  appetite  and  their  playfulness  ;  and 
even  monkeys  doze  with  their  eyes  half 
shut  and  become  subject  to  fits  of 
nausea  and  syncope.  All  this  may  be 
obviated  by  an  open  window  with  a 
wire  screen.  If,  nevertheless,  fainting- 
fits should  happen,  cold  water  is  the  best 
restorative,  and  next  to  it  a  nervous 
irritant,  as  a  medical  friend  of  mine 
once  ascertained  in  a  way  not  easy  to 
forget.  A  New  York  pet-dealer  had 
sent  him  a  pretty  young  hanuman- 
monkey, — Semnopithecus  enteUus, — and 
not  long  after  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
former  owner  of  the  pet,  stating  that 
only  necessitous  circumstances  had  in- 
duced her  to  part  with  her  darling,  and 
entreating  the  purchaser,  for  the  sake 
of  its  prettiness,  to  connive  at  its  little 
foibles.  The  writer  omitted  to  state  her 
address,  or  her  pet  would  have  been 
restored  by  return  of  mail.  His  play- 
fulness soon  gained  him  so  many  friends 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
neglect;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
midsummer  heat  he  fell  sick,  had  fit 
after  fit,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remedies, 
at  last  stretched  his  legs  and  ceased  to 
breathe.  There  seemed  no  help  for  it, 
so  the  boy-of-all-work  was  instructed  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  bury  the 
pet  in  an  old  oyster-can.  But,  before 
committing    the    corpse    to    its  metallic 


coffin,  the  doctor,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  for  a  keepsake,  removed  its 
graceful  little  hands.  The  undertaker 
had  just  fetched  his  spade,  when,  to  the 
horror  of  all  the  by-standers,  the  little 
hanuman  revived,  looked  all  around,  and 
then,  jumping  upon  a  chair,  began  to 
examine  his  abbreviated  arms  with  a 
look  of  evident  bewilderment.  The 
doctor,  of  course,  ordered  him  at  once 
to  be  shot,  and  then,  taking  his  own 
gun,  started  on  a  twenty-mile  foot-tour 
through  the  mountains  to  recover  the 
equipoise  of  his  nervous  system.  As  a 
rule,  however,  only  solitary  prisoners  are 
liable  to  such  troubles  :  the  members  of 
a  "  happy  family"  seem  really  to  keep 
each  other  in  good  spirits  and  good 
health. 

Canadian  northers  preclude  the  hope 
of  wintering  such  guests  in  an  out-door 
stable ;  but  even  necessitous  hyperbo- 
reans can  afford  a  play-room  shed, — a 
little  out-building  where  the  youngsters 
may  indulge  in  rough-and-tumble  sports 
without  fear  of  harrowing  the  souls  of 
their  studious  elders.  A  section  of  the 
same  building  may  be  used  as  an  ama- 
teur workshop.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Prussia  are  all  instructed  in 
some  handicraft  or  other ;  not,  as  has 
been  facetiously  suggested,  to  give  them 
something  to  "  fall  back  upon"  in  case 
of  a  general  revolution,  but  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  Goethe,  who  held  that 
every  brain-worker  should  "  round  off 
his  education  by  engaging  in  some  me- 
chanical pursuit,  and  thus  bring  his 
mind  in  harmony  with  the  concrete  facts 
of  the  universe  and  avoid  the  reproach 
of  unpractischkeity  Unpracticalness 
in  any  of  its  forms  is,  indeed,  rarely  a 
concomitant  of  a  well-developed  con- 
structive talent.  The  art  of  adapting 
means  to  ends  has  rules  which  apply  to 
life  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  problems 
of  joinery, — rules  which  cannot  be  for- 
mulated and  conned  by  heart.  Man 
needs  a  concrete  diet :  -neither  the  mind 
nor  the  body  can  be  nourished  on  ex- 
tracts. All  complete  men  have  felt  this 
need  of  "  rounding  off"  their  theoretical 
education  :  Xenophon  was  an  amateur 
trapper ;  Cato  a  farmer ;   Frederick  the 
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Great  a  landscape-gardener ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  polytechnic  character  of  most 
American  households  which  originates 
the  wide-awake  cleverness  of  our  school- 
boys in  comparison  with  the  "  lifeless, 
sallow,  and  near-sighted  little  pedants," 
as  an  American  author  describes  the 
pupils  of  a  German  city  college. 

A  manual  occupation  has  the  further 
advantage  of  enabling  most  persons  to 
beguile  themselves  into  an  amount  of 
incidental  exercise  which  in  the  abstract 
form  of  gymnastic  crank-work  would 
have  required  an  exhaustive  effort  of 
will-force.  Nor  can  any  chemical  stimu- 
lant rival  the  peptic  benefit  of  an  hour's 
pastime  with  saw  and  hatchet :  instead 
of  sending  for  a  box  of  liver-pills,  the 
progenitors  of  a  bilious  generation 
should  build  a  little  workshop  and  let 
each  boy  have  a  bench  of  his  own  and 
hammer  away  at  his  favorite  trade.  To 
a  normal  specimen  of  the  tool-making 


animal,  "  constructiveness,"  in  some  of 
its  forms,  is  almost  as  natural  as  com- 
bativeness.  And  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
utilize  the  eventual  development  of  such 
talents.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia  binds  his  own  books  ;  and  only 
Chinamen  can  envy  the  inactivity  of 
their  patricians  who  display  overgrown 
finger-nails  as  a  proof  of  aristocratic  in- 
dolence. Polytechnic  skill  is,  after  all, 
the  best  road  to  the  goal  which  the 
Cynics  hoped  to  reach  by  the  reduction 
of  their  natural  wants.  America  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  the  ideal  of  Campanella's 
model  republic  is  almost  realized  among 
the  sturdy  farmers  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  where  home-made  rifles,  home- 
spun blankets,  and  home-mended  shoes 
are  proudly  shown  as  trophies  of  self- 
help, — the  basis  of  true  independence. 
Felix  L.  Oswald, 
[to  be  continued.] 
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"VTTEARY  !    ah,  how  weary  ! 

VV        Bear  me  gently.  Fate, 
Where  the  last  wan  Silence  keeps 
Watch  more  close  than  midnight  sleeps, 
Past  the  cypress  gate. 

Weary,  weary,  weary ! 

Flower  and  fruit  are  shed, 
Fallen  from  life's  long-withered  bough  ; 
On  life's  wintry  meadows  now 

After-maths  are  dead ! 

Weary  !   ah,  how  weary  ! 

Weary  night  and  morn  ! 
Like  the  wounded  Philomel, 
These  my  ruddy  heart-drops  well 

Out  against  the  thorn  ! 

Weary !  ah,  how  weary  ! 

Yet,  through  pain  and  wrong, 
Heart,  recall  thy  wandering  breath  ! 
Oft  the  ni";htino;ale  in  death 

Wails  her  sweetest  song. 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 
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THREE  PAllTS.— III. 


IT  was  the  last  half-hour  before  dawn, 
and  the  sky,  which  had  been  cloud- 
less all  night,  was  being  rapidly  covered 
with  light  clouds  of  scud  flying  in  from 
the  Gulf,  which  had  a  singular  white, 
ghostly  look  against  the  great  black 
vault  beyond.  Ten  miles  above  New 
Orleans  is  a  spot  where  the  river  makes 
a  curve  to  the  west  which  brings  it 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  line  of  railroad 
now  one  of  the  great  Southwestern  and 
Pacific  highways,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  when  the  war  was  not 
more  than  twelve  years  past,  only  the 
unfinished  road  through  a  very  primitive 
and  little-known  country.  For  some 
miles  the  great  stream  and  the  iron 
track  run  nearly  parallel,  and  then  the 
latter  strikes  boldly  ofi"  to  the  southwest, 
while  the  river  twists  and  turns  its 
writhing  body  northward.  Just  at  the 
beginning  of  this  curve,  or  rather  of  the 
narrow  belt  of  land  which  lies  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  railroad,  two 
men  were  standing  on  the  morning  de- 
scribed, gazing  anxiously  down  the 
stream  toward  New  Orleans,  and  evi- 
dently waiting  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  something.  One,  who  was  wrapped 
in  an  ulster  and  smoking,  was  Martinez  ; 
the  other  was  a  tall,  heavily-built  man, 
who  might  have  passed  for  white  until 
he  spoke,  when  his  voice  was  unmis- 
takably African.  As  they  waited  on 
the  river-bank  in  the  damp,  chill  air,  it 
was  too  black  at  first  for  them  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  at  their  feet  accu- 
rately, though  they  could  see  the  pale 
water  as  it  slipped  by  in  miles  of  eddies 
and  whirls.  Here  and  there  up  and 
down  the  shore  were  lights,  and  in  a 
cluster  of  trees  on  the  left  was  evidently 
a  large  plantation-house,  for  there  were 
lamps  dimly  shining  from  windows  wide 
apart.  On  the  opposite  shore,  which 
was  more  than  a  mile  away,  they  could 
see  in  one  place  the  lights  of  a  wharf- 
boat,  and  every  now  and  then  on  the 


river  itself  a  dark,  swiftly-moving  crea- 
ture, belching  fire  and  smoke,  would 
show  red  and  green  lights  as  she  swept 
past  their  hiding-place.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  sky  grew  a  dead,  pale 
gray,  the  flying  scud  looked  more  and 
more  like  white  feathers,  the  stars  dis- 
appeared as  though  some  hand  had 
wiped  them  out,  and  suddenly  the  cold 
inanimate  heavens  were  a  great  dome  of 
light.  The  yellow  river,  the  crumbling 
clay  bank,  the  grass-grown  levee,  on  top 
of  which  ran  the  road,  the  cabins  and 
pigeon-houses,  cane-fields,  stables,  and 
overseer's  house- of  the  plantation  on 
whose  front  they  stood,  were  all  revealed. 
The  two  men  stood  beneath  tlie  levee, 
hidden  by  a  clump  of  alders  which  grew 
on  the  lower  bank,  and  the  small  skiff 
in  which  they  had  come  was  hidden  far 
under  the  overhanging  bank,  which  in- 
deed looked  as  though  it  might  cave  in 
while  they  stood  there.  As  the  light 
grew  stronger,  the  quadroon,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  like  a  statue,  with  his 
back  against  a  tree,  turned  to  Martinez, 
who  was  walking  up  and  down  in  a  small 
level  space  of  ten  feet  or  so,  and  said, 
"  If  they  don't  come  soon,  m'sieur,  they 
will  be  too  late." 

Martinez  stopped  and  looked  out  on 
the  scene  in  front  of  him, — the  great 
sheet  of  water,  on  which  the  smaller 
river-crafts  were  beginning  to  ply  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  and  the  long,  green 
line  of  the  levee,  which  ran  monotonously 
as  far  as  eye  could  see  in  each  direction  : 
he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  watch  that  he 
did  not  hear  a  sound  which  approached 
by  land. 

Manuel,  however,  was  awake  to  every 
sign,  and  in  a  moment,  looking  down  the 
levee,  exclaimed,  "  There  is  something 
coming  along  the  levee  road.  Listen  !  it 
is  a  carriage  coming  at  a  gallop  ;  there 
must  be  pursuit." 

Martinez  had  not  waited  to  hear  the 
end,  but  sprang  up  the  bank  and  looked 
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along  the  road  at  the  rapidly-approach- 
ing vehicle.  As  it  drew  nearer,  they 
could  see  that  it  was  a  low,  wide,  four- 
wheeled  conveyance,  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  latter  were  evidently  be- 
ing urged  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  driver 
could  pull  them  up  as  he  neared  Mar- 
tinez, who,  afraid  of  making  the  fright- 
ened animals  rear  on  that  narrow  road, 
drew  aside,  though  holding  himself  ready 
to  help.  That  they  were  the  fugitives 
he  expected  he  saw  in  an  instant,  but 
how  they  had  come  from  New  Orleans, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  in  that  vehicle,  he 
could  not  imagine.  There  was  no  time 
for  wonder,  for,  even  as  he  drew  aside, 
Johnson,  who  was  driving,  checked  the 
horses  with  so  much  exertion  that  the 
slight  carriage  rocked  from  one  side  of 
the  levee  to  the  other,  and  both  Manuel 
and  Martinez  caught  at  it  to  steady  it. 
While  struggling  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  help  Johnson  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  the  horses  from  slipping  down 
the  bank,  Martinez  looked  eagerly  into 
the  interior,  and  was  more  surprised 
than  ever  to  see  Renee,  dressed  for  trav- 
elling, leaning  slightly  forward  and  sup- 
porting in  her  lap  the  figure  of  apparent- 
ly a  black  woman  ;  but  as  she  moved  to 
aid  this  supine  form,  Martinez  saw  that 
it  was  De  Valcoureme,  disguised  as  he 
had  himself  planned  that  he  should  be. 
But  why  was  he  lying  thus  almost  like 
a  corpse  ?  and  what  was  this  blood  on 
his  breast  ?  It  was  no  time  for  ques- 
tions :  with  immense  difficulty  the  three 
men  managed  to  keep  the  carriage  level 
and  lift  the  heavy,  scarcely-breathing 
man,  who  was  evidently  wounded,  from 
the  seat.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  and 
laid  on  the  bank,  E-enee,  who  had 
helped  without  speaking,  knelt  down 
by  him,  took  scissors  and  handkerchiefs 
from  her  pocket,  and  called  Manuel  to 
bring  her  his  hat  full  of  water. 

While  she  cut  away  the  clothing  from 
the  wound,  which  was  a  double  pistol- 
shot,  perilously  near  both  lungs  and 
heart,  and  washed  and  stanched  the 
place,  Johnson  and  his  friend  hastily 
consulted. 

"  I  will  tell   you   all   that   happened 


later ;  for  the  present  you  can  see  we 
were  followed,  he  was  wounded,  and  she 
not  only  refused  to  leave  him,  but  was 
quick  enough  to  get  us  all  off.  She  has 
some  further  design  in  her  head  now,  I 
think,  and  we  must  ask  her,  for  I  hardly 
know  myself  what  to  suggest." 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  Mar- 
tinez answered  decidedly,  "is  to  send 
the  carriage  back  by  Manuel  to  wherever 
you  got  it,  by  a  roundabout  road.  Then, 
if  you  are  sure  no  one  suspected  your 
landing,  we  can  do  nothing  half  so  safe 
as  to  get  on  the  train  which  comes  along 
in  a  short  time,  and  go  to  Berwick's 
Bay.  We  can  get  a  large  skiff  or  sail- 
boat, enter  the  Atchafalaya,  and  soon 
baffle  any  pursuers  in  that  net-work  of 
lakes  and  bayous." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Benee,  who 
called  them  in  a  low  voice.  She  had 
finished  her  task,  and  was  now  bathing 
her  father's  face  in  the  soft  river-water, 
which  partially  removed  the  black  dye, 
and,  while  it  also  revived  him,  made  him 
a  ghastly  object  to  behold.  "  Listen," 
she  said,  speaking  quietly,  but  in  the 
same  tone.  "  Let  Manuel  return  at 
once,  and  tell  him  when  he  gets  to 
Gretna  to  ask  Pete  Armstrong,  who  is 
working  on  the  railroad  there,  to  get  in 
with  him  and  drive  to  Algiers.  Tell 
him  to  turn  before  he  comes  to  the 
town  and  drive  along  the  old  road  to 
the  right,  and  to  keep  on  outside  the 
town  till  he  gets  down  to  where  old 
Moulinet  had  a  corn-mill  (Manuel  knows 
it),  and  then  turn  to  the  left  and  drive 
straight  across  the  tracks  of  the  large 
depot  to  the  livery-stable.  Let  him  say 
that  he  and  Pete  had  been  hired  at 
Gretna  to  take  the  buggy  back. — Mr. 
Johnson,  you  can  tell  him  the  name 
of  the  stable-man."  All  the  time  she 
was  speaking,  the  girl  was  washing  her 
father's  hands  and  face,  and  removing 
such  traces  of  discoloration  as  were  vis- 
ible, and,  as  she  continued,  she  unpacked 
from  a  small  bag  his  own  clothes. 
"Then,"  she  went  on,  "you  must  get 
him,  if  you  can,  into  these  clothes  ;  and 
while  you  dress  him  I  will  go  up  to 
these  negro-quarters  and  hire  some  men 
to    carry  him    to    the   train.      No    one 
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knows  he  has  been  wounded,  except  the 
Du  Chatelets,  who  are  sure  he  has  gone 
down  the  river  in  a  boat,  dressed  as  a 
ne";ress,  and  will  never  think  of  tele- 
graphing  over  here.  We  will  keep  him 
at  the  little  station  there,  when  the  train 
stops  at  St.  Charles,  till  it  comes,  and  no 
one  will  suspect  anything  when  I  say  it 
is  my  uncle,  who  was  accidentally  shot 
and  wants  to  get  home  on  the  first  train 
possible.  This  is  the  express  which 
leaves  New  Orleans  at  eight  o'clock :  it 
will  be  here  by  twenty  minutes  past." 
She  gently  laid  her  father's  head  on  the 
soft  grass,  and  rose,  looking  anxiously 
about  in  a  careful  survey  of  the  place. 
They  were  hidden  under  the  bank  from 
the  plantation-people,  but  the  carriage 
and  horses  held  by  Manuel  were  in  full 
view ;  and  the  plantation-bell,  which 
rang  at  that  moment  for  five  o'clock, 
called  forth  so  many  heads  from  open 
cabin  doors,  and  such  manifold  sights 
and  sounds  of  life  up  and  down  the 
stream,  that  no  one  could  doubt  they 
would  soon  have  an  audience.  Some 
distance  off  was  the  dwelling-house 
already  mentioned,  and  the  much  less 
pretentious  overseer's  house  was  almost 
opposite  where  they  stood.  Renee  lis- 
tened for  a  moment,  and  then  walked 
toward  the  overseer's  house.  It  was 
only  a  three-roomed  cabin,  with  a  low 
gallery  in  front,  and  a  staircase  like  a 
ladder  running  up  outside.  A  gaunt, 
sickly-looking  woman,  in  a  clean  white 
apron,  was  cooking  within,  with  a  spoon 
in  one  hand  and  a  very  young  baby  in 
the  other.  As  Renee  paused  by  the 
step  of  the  gallery,  this  person  came 
out,  still  carrying  the  baby,  but  minus 
the  spoon.  She  nodded,  and  stood 
gazing  while  Renee  said,  "  Good-morn- 
ing ;  I  have  come  to  ask  if  I  can  get  a 
few  men  to  carry  my  uncle  from  the 
road  down  there  up  to  the  station  :  we 
have  driven  here  from  some  distance 
down  the  river,  but  he  is  wounded,  and 
the  driving  made  him  bleed  so  badly 
that  we  want  to  get  him  on  the  train." 

"  Wounded  !"  the  woman  exclaimed, 
pushing  back  her  sunbonnet.  "  How  is 
he  wounded  ?     Git  stuck  with  a  knife  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Renee,  stooping  to 
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pat  a  friendly  dog  on  the  head.  "  We 
live  down  by  the  English  Turn,  on  the 
lower  coast,  on  a  plantation,  and  yester- 
day one  of  the  negroes  was  drunk,  and 
when  my  uncle  tried  to  take  his  pistol 
away,  to  keep  him  from  killing  some- 
body, he  just  turned  and  shot  him 
twice." 

As  they  spoke,  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
with  a  good-natured  but  shrewd  face, 
came  rapidly  toward  them  with  vigorous 
strides.  His  kindly,  keen  gray  eyes 
fastened  at  once  on  Renee,  and  he  was 
silent  for  a  few  seconds  after  she  had 
repeated  to  him  what  she  had  told  his 
wife.  He  then  asked  respectfully  what 
assistance  she  wanted. 

"  I  think  it  will  take  four  men  at 
least ;  perhaps  you  had  better  take  six, 
as  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile.  And  we 
must  have  a  door  to  carry  him  on, — it  is 
so  much  lighter  and  more  easily  handled 
than  a  mattress." 

"  That's  so,"  he  answered,  mounting 
the  steps  and  placing  his  gun  and  axe  in 
a  safe  corner.  He  then  took  a  small 
conch-shell  from  a  nail,  blew  twice,  and 
went  to  the  mantel-piece  for  a  large  ball 
of  pack-thread  and  a  coil  of  light,  new 
rope,  putting  the  latter  round  his  throat 
and  the  former  in  a  game-bag,  which  he 
strung  over  his  shoulders.  "  Give  us  a 
bite  of  breakfast,  wife,"  he  said,  lifting 
a  chair  and  placing  it  on  the  gallery  out- 
side for  Renee,  a  mark  of  the  greatest 
respect,  as  she  very  well  knew. 

But  she  was  too  much  agitated  to  sit 
down,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
little  quarter-deck,  while  the  wife  bustled 
about  within  and  her  husband  hastily 
swallowed  gulps  of  scalding  coffee. 

He  came  to  the  door,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  from  the  heat,  and  the  cup  in  his 
hand,  to  meet  an  old  negro  who  ap- 
proached in  answer  to  the  conch  and 
tied  round  his  woolly  gray  head  a  ragged 
yellow  handkerchief  as  he  trotted  up. 
Two  others  followed,  young,  stalwart 
fellows,  who  waited  at  some  distance, 
while  the  overseer  nodded  to  the  old 
man  and  said,  "  Now,  Uncle  Toby,  here's 
a  lady  that  wants  you  and  some  more  to 
step  down  to  th'  levee  an'  tote  her  pa — " 

"  My  uncle,"  interposed  Renee. 
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"  Her  uncle,"  assented  the  other, — 
"an'  tote  her  uncle,  right  up  above  here, 
to  the  depot,  where  he  can  board  the 
train  ;  he's  been  shot  at  and  wounded 
by  some  folks  down  the  river,  and  she 
wants  to  git  him  home  by  the  train. 
The  lady  will  pay  you  for  it." 

"  Jes'  so,  sar,"  answered  the  negro, 
looking  at  R-enee  and  ducking  his  head 
in  a  bow. 

"  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  go  right 
along,  old  man,  an'  take  Alexan'r  an' 
Victory  with  you,  an'  call  for  Mose  an' 
any  of  the  other  boys  as  you  go  along, 
an'  jest  snatch  him  up  as  easy  as  you 
can,  kase  you  mustn't  start  him  to 
bleeding." 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  express- 
train  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Texas 
junction  stopped  at  the  St.  Charles  sta- 
tion, a  sick  man,  who  seemed  to  breathe 
with  difficulty,  was  helped  on  board  by 
a  couple  of  brakemen  and  two  young 
men  who  addressed  the  invalid,  one  as 
"  uncle,"  the  other  as  "  father."  A 
young  woman  was  with  them,  who  also 
called  the  sick  man  "  father,"  and  whose 
care  was  assiduous. 

It  was  one  of  what  were  then  called 
"  Texas  days,"  or  the  days  when  the  train 
ran  in  direct  connection  with  a  large 
steamer  belonging  to  the  same  line  and 
bound  for  Galveston.  As  this  only 
occurred  three  days  out  of  seven,  the 
regular  habitues  of  the  road  usually 
tried  to  go  on  the  off-days  to  their  plan- 
tations and  country-places,  leaving  the 
cars  on  these  occasions  to  the  Texans, 
who,  being  almost  always  at  that  period 
either  actual  emigrants  or  of  a  class  only 
one  degree  better,  were  not  desirable 
travelling-companions.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  car  was  full  of  Germans, — a 
circumstance  which  added  much  to  the 
security  of  Renee  and  her  friends.  Dur- 
ing the  four  hours  of  that  journey  by 
rail  the  two  young  men  had  opportunity 
for  both  observation  and  reflection,  as 
they  had  agreed  not  to  talk  until  beyond 
any  chance  of  discovery.  They  both  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  study  of  Renee's 
character.  It  was  still  a  mystery  to 
Martinez  why  or  how  she  was  with 
them,  as  she  had  not  been  included  in 


the  party  of  rescuers,  for  which,  indeed, 
only  enough  were  wanted  to  shield  the 
guilty  man  and  assist  him  to  reach  his 
hiding-place. 

As  Martinez  watched  her  now,  sitting 
on  the  couch  they  had  improvised,  and 
saw  the  real  tenderness  of  a  daughter 
who  knows  and  loves  her  father,  and 
noticed  the  grateful,  almost  humble, 
affection  with  which  the  weak,  suffering 
wretch  looked  at  her  and  leaned  on  her, 
he  felt  that,  whatever  might  be  this 
man's  crimes  and  vices,  he  certainly  had 
never  shown  them  to  his  daughter. 
Yet  Martinez  had  heard,  and  believed, 
even  worse  stories  of  him  than  this 
crime  for  which  they  were  evading  both 
law  and  justice  and  their  own  convic- 
tions. "  I  would  never  give  a  man  up, 
if  I  could  help  it,  after  the  pursuit  had 
begun  ;  for,  no  matter  what  he  may  have 
done,  by  the  time  it  comes  to  hare  and 
hounds  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
hare,"  Martinez  had  always  said;  and 
Johnson  agreed  with  him.  But  to 
assist  a  man  whom  you  know  to  be  a 
double-dyed  villain  to  escape  was  a 
different  affair,  and  it  was  not  without 
many  qualms  of  feeling  that  he  brought 
himself  to  the  task.  Johnson  openly 
did  his  part  for  his  friend's  sake,  and 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  principles  involved. 
If  Martinez,  for  the  sake  of  a  desolate 
girl  who  wanted  her  father  to  escape, 
chose  to  play  the  part  of  champion,  why 
of  course  he  must  play  champion's  com- 
panion. This  was  his  reading  of  friend- 
ship. He  looked  on  now  with  perfect 
impartiality,  and  occupied  himself  pri- 
vately in  making  a  series  of  sketches  of 
Renee  in  different  attitudes.  They  had 
arranged  their  programme,  as  far  as  they 
could  when  not  on  the  spot,  for  the  ar- 
rival at  Morgan  City,  and  when  the  train 
stopped  Johnson  sprang  instantly  off  and 
disappeared  in  the  crowd  of  negroes, 
Acadians,  Dutch,  and  Sicilian  oystermen, 
called  Dagos,  who  formed  the  population 
of  the  hybrid  little  town.  Having  been 
built  simply  to  shelter  and  feed  sailors, 
'long-shoremen,  navvies,  telegraph  em- 
ployes, and  all  the  innumerable  satellites 
and  offspring  of  commercial  labor,  there 
were  lodging-houses,  eating-houses,  gro- 
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ceries,  bar-rooins,  Jew  shops,  Jew  stores, 
Jew  amusements,  signs  in  different  lan- 
guages, —  in  short,  every  conceivable 
cheap  and  dirty  luxury  and  comfort  that 
Jews,  Dagos,  Chinamen,  low  Creoles, 
lower  Americans,  and  lowest  negroes 
could  appreciate  and  require.  Break- 
ing and  pushing  through  groups  of  all 
these,  Johnson  made  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd,  passing  a  number  of  wharf-build- 
ings, shanties,  workshops,  and  wretched 
hovels  of  all  kinds,  till  he  came  to  a  sort 
of  boat-house  projecting  partly  over  the 
water.  There  was  a  room  above,  and  a 
shed  at  the  back,  and  at  the  second  of 
Johnson's  vigorous  kicks  some  one  re- 
plied, the  door  which  looked  out  away 
from  the  water  was  opened,  and  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  kindly  Irish  face, 
appeared.  He  looked  surprised  at  first 
to  see  Johnson,  but  presently  grasped 
him  by  both  hands.  "  And  is  it  your- 
self, captain?"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
who  would  be  thinking  of  seeing  you 
in  such  a  hole  as  this,  and  after  all  these 
years,  too?" 

"  Yes,  Macarthy,  my  good  fellow,  as 
it  happens,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune, 
I  heard  that  you  were  here  working  on 
one  of  these  Texas  steamers,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  freight-train  at  Algiers 
yesterday  told  me  that  this  was  your 
week  off,  and  that  you  were  usually  to 
be  found  here." 

"  That's  so,"  said  the  other,  pushing 
his  cloth  cap  back  and  rubbing  his  head. 
"  I've  got  a  sort — " 

"  Never  mind  now,"  exclaimed  John- 
son :  "  every  moment  is  precious.  Mac- 
arthy, I  want  you  to  help  me  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  job,  and  you  must 
be  quiet  about  it,  too."  As  he  spoke, 
the  Irishman's  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  drew  himself  up  and  shook  himself 
with  a  sort  of  involuntary  "  ready-for- 
any-emergency"  manner.  In  as  few 
words  as  possible,  Johnson  explained 
enough  to  make  the  other  understand 
what  was  needed.  A  roomy  four-oared 
boat,  with  a  jury  mast  and  sail,  no  matter 
how  make-shift,  was  the  first  requisite, 
then  a  quiet  spot  for  waiting  and  em- 
barking. It  took  only  a  few  moments 
to   decide    about   the    latter,    and    they 


hurried  together  through  a  narrow  lane 
which  brought  them  by  a  short  cut  to 
the  window  of  the  car  in  which  Re  nee 
and  her  father  sat  motionless,  having 
escaped  observation  so  far  in  the  rush  to 
the  steamer.  Martinez  appeared  at  the 
same  moment,  carrying  an  enormous 
basket  packed  with  provisions  from  a 
neighboring  eating-house.  Two  or  three 
men  were  collecting  about  the  car,  and 
the  boy  who  had  charge  of  it  when  in 
the  d^pot  sprang  in  at  the  back  door 
armed  with  broom  and  duster,  ready  to 
begin  his  duties  of  cleaning.  As  they 
assisted  the  sick  man  to  raise  his  head, 
some  one  in  a  group  on  the  platform, 
just  without,  called  to  another,  "  Here, 
Peters,  did  you  see  this  account  in  the 
last  edition  of  yesterday  evening  of  that 
murder  of  Du  Chatelet  ?  I  see  among 
the  bulletins  they  have  just  placarded  at 
the  telegraph  office  there  has  been  more 
shooting." 

"  What  does  it  say  ?" 

"  Why,  the  search  after  the  murderer 
has  been  so  hot  they  ran  him  to  earth 
disguised  as  a  nigger  wench,  and  Du 
Chatelet  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot ! 
They  say  he  was  off  up  the  river  in  one 
of  the  big  packets, — a  chambermaid  or 
something." 

"  By  George  !"  exclaimed  the  hearer, 
"  that  was  a  cool  thing,  too.  I  am  al- 
most sorry  he  did  not  get  scot-free, 
though  he  is  a  scoundrel." 

While  this  dialogue  was  taking  place, 
Martinez  and  Johnson  were  endeavoring 
to  get  De  Valcoureme  to  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  car.  It  did  not  seem  at 
first  as  though  he  could  even  hold  his 
head  up,  so  utterly  spent  was  he  with 
the  journey,  but  as  the  words  of  the 
strangers  forced  themselves  on  his  atten- 
tion a  slight  start  shook  his  frame,  a 
crimson  spot  rose  on  each  cheek,  and  his 
eyes,  already  deeply  sunken  in  their 
sockets,  flashed  suddenly.  Putting  aside 
the  heavy  wraps  which  confined  him, 
and  clutching  convulsively  at  each  of 
his  supporters,  he  rose  stiffly  but  reso- 
lutely from  his  seat,  and  walked  erect  to 
the  door. 

Two  of  the  train-men,  seeing  him 
stand,  a  gaunt  but  feeble   figure,   sup- 
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ported  on  either  side  yet  unable  to  make 
the  final  exertion  and  reach  the  sidewalk, 
came  to  his  aid  and  lifted  him  down, 
when  he  walked  on  in  the  same  unnat- 
ural way  until,  after  passing  through 
the  alley  and  emerging  by  the  boat- 
house,  they  met  Macarthy,  who  turned 
and  led  them  into  a  cabin  that  stood 
back  from  the  road. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  Re- 
nee  cautiously  crept  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  She  had  thought  she  heard 
her  name,  and  she  was  not  mistaken : 
Martinez  had  called  her  as  loudly  as  he 
dared,  and  now  beckoned  to  her  to  come 
out.  She  looked  around  at  her  father, 
who  was  lying  on  a  mattress  in  the  cor- 
ner, sleeping  soundly,  apparently,  but,  as 
she  knew,  really  in  a  stupor  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  terrible  bleeding  brought  on  by 
the  exertion  of  the  morning  having  re- 
duced him  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
felt  little  hope  of  his  living  through 
the  night.  But  she  could  do  nothing 
more  for  him  now,  and  it  was  better  to 
let  him  lie  undisturbed  for  the  present. 
She  crept  through  the  door  and  joined 
Martinez,  who  was  standing  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  grass  which  lay  in  front  of  the 
house  and  was  shut  in  from  every  side 
except  the  water,  at  one  end  by  the  old 
boat-house,  at  the  other  by  a  very  high 
blank  wall.  The  sheet  of  water  which 
lay  in  front  of  them  was  not  very  wide, 
but  on  the  other  side  was  only  a  narrow 
marshy  point,  across  which  they  could 
see  the  broad  bay  spreading  out  toward 
the  gulf,  and  thickly  wooded  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

Renee  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  she  turned 
to  her  companion  with  a  half-uttered 
question.  But  he  did  not  give  her 
time  to  ask  it :  he  took  her  cold  but  no 
longer  trembling  hand,  and  said, — 

"  You  must  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock, 
Benee,  and  wrap  yourself  up  well  in 
the  things  which  Macarthy's  wife  will 
give  you.  I  made  her  buy  whatever 
she  could  find  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
for  you  will  be  perhaps  a  long  time  cut 
ofi"  from  all  resources,  and  you  must 
have  wearing-apparel  and  the  necessaries 
of  life." 

"  How  good  you  are  !"  she  said  grate- 


fully.    "  I  have  been  wondering  how  we 
could  manage  without  the  most — " 

"  You  will  find  all  you  need,"  he  in- 
terrupted, "  and  I  know  you  will  not 
care  if  the  things  are  rough.  Now 
listen :  the  boat  is  a  large  one  for  the 
purpose,  but  you  can  place  a  mattress  in 
the  bottom  for  your  father.  Macarthy 
provides  the  negroes,  and  he,  Johnson, 
and  I  take  turns  with  the  other  oars : 
it  is  one  of  those  queer  old  Barataria 
boats  with  four  long  oars,  a  man  to  each, 
and  we  want  to  manage  without  the 
sail,  if  possible.  There  is  no  moon  to- 
night, and,  with  Macarthy  and  one  of 
the  negroes  to  pilot  us,  we  are  going  to 
work  our  way  through  the  Boeuf  into 
Alligator  Bayou,  Lake  Palmede,  Grand 
Lake,  and  so  on  into  Bayou  Chicot,  and 
by  sunset  we  ought  to  be  at  the  cabin. 
We  are  passing  through  the  only  dan- 
gerous part  in  such  a  dark  night  that  no 
one  can  possibly  follow  us :  besides,  very 
few  people  know  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection even  at  high  water  through  the 
bayous  and  lakes  in  the  way  we  are  going." 

"  And  the  pursuit  ?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Why,  thanks  to  Du  Chatelet's  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  in  this  way, 
the  police  have  been  entirely  misled  and 
puzzled.  There  are  so  many  reports 
that  no  one  knows  what  to  believe,  and 
the  general  theory  seems  to  be  that  he 
was  either  shot  dead  and  carried  on  up 
the  river  to  his  plantation,  or  escaped 
in  his  female  disguise  on  a  packet.  It 
seems  that  when  you  ran  the  boat  up 
stream  on  first  putting  off,  the  men  who 
were  following  swore  that  they  saw  some 
one  swim  to  the  steamboat  whose  track 
you  crossed,  and,  as  your  father  was 
known  to  swim  finely,  and  they  were  not 
sure  that  he  was  hit,  it  seemed  plausible. 
They  hailed  the  boat,  and  of  course  she 
refused  to  stop.  That  was  one  reason 
they  never  found  you  again.  Several 
steamers  ran  past  while  they  were  de- 
bating ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  then  your 
clever  idea  of  letting  your  boat  drift 
down  as  soon  as  you  had  got  near  the 
other  shore  helped  to  baffle  them  com- 
pletely. But  you  know  I  have  been 
too  busy  even  to  hear  the  whole  story 
even  yet.     How  did  it  all  happen  ?" 
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"  Very  simply,"  she  said,  but  still 
shuddering  at  the  recollection.  "  Every- 
thing had  gone  smoothly  up  to  the  last 
minute.  We  slipped  down  to  the  water, 
found  our  boat,  and  I  had  just  whispered 
good-by  to  my  father,  when  we  saw  a 
boat  smaller  than  ours,  with  two  men  in 
it,  some  yards  off,  and  at  the  same  time 
two  other  men  came  rushing  down  the 
street.  One  of  them  levelled  a  pistol 
and  fired  at  my  father  three  times.  He 
fell  just  as  they  came  up,  and  Mr.  John- 
son just  threw  himself  at  them  and 
knocked  one  down,  while  Joseph  and  Sa- 
loma,  who  is  as  strong  as  a  man,  closed 
with  the  other.  I  saw  it  was  our  only 
chance,  for  the  men  in  the  boat  seemed 
more  bent  on  keeping  a  watch  over  us 
and  being  ready  to  follow  than  on  ap- 
proaching. I  signed  to  Joseph  to  leave 
the  man  to  Saloma,  and  we  almost  threw 
my  father  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
I  sprang  in  and  called,  '  Come,  Joseph  ; 
come,  Mr.  Smith,' — for  it  flashed  over 
me  not  to  use  Mr.  Johnson's  real  name ; 
and  they  jumped  in,  while  the  two  oars- 
men whom  Saloma  had  provided  shoved 
off.  The  other  boat  followed  us,  and  we 
saw  Du  Chatelet  on  the  shore  jump  up, 
while  Saloma  now  let  go  the  man  she  had 
held.  She  was  armed,  and  I  did  not 
worry  about  her,  for  I  knew  there  were 
more  of  her  tribe  near,  and  she  herself 
was  a  match  for  those  men.  We  rowed 
very  fast,  but  it  was  the  steamboats  and 
the  darkness  that  enabled  us  to  escape. 
After  we  had  drifted  down  a  little  way, 
Joseph  proposed  stopping  at  his  brother 
Manuel's  house  in  Algiers,  getting  a 
carriage,  and  carrying  out  our  plan  in 
that  way.  It  was  the  only  safe  mode, 
apparently,  and  our  great  good  fortune 
has  been  in  having  the  assistance  of 
Saloma's  people.  I  am  sure  Manuel 
would  never  let  the  carriage  betray  us. 
But  I  was  afraid  Joseph  and  the  boat 
might  be  found,  until  he  showed  me  his 
idea  of  keeping  us  safe." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  rather  on  the  savage 
order?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  sadly,  "  blood  follows 
blood,  and  one  blow  brings  another :  vio- 
lence is  the  only  possible  offspring  of 
violence.     I  said  to  him,  '  Joseph,  what 


if  they  find  this  boat,  and  these  men  be- 
tray us?'  'Never  you  trouble,  missy,' 
he  said :  '  Joseph  will  put  a  hole  in  the 
boat  and  two  more  in  the  men  before 
they  give  trouble.'  I  told  him  that  vio- 
lence and  blood-shedding  would  be  our 
ruin,  and  that  I  could  not  bear  it;  but 
he  did  not  make  any  promise." 

They  were  silent  for  a  minute,  and 
the  distant  roar  of  a  coming  train  was 
heard.  It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time  ; 
only  the  sky  was  still  luminous  with  a 
deep  glow.  Martinez  looked  at  the  dis- 
tant line  of  smoke  which  showed  when 
the  encrine  of  the  incomino;  train  was 
approaching,  and  consulted  his  watch. 
It  was  later  than  he  had  thought. 

"  Come,  Renee,"  he  said,  "you  must 
rest  and  eat  before  we  start."  They 
entered  the  house,  and  she  went  to  her 
father,  who  still  lay  apparently  sleeping. 

What  a  night-journey  that  was  in  the 
girl's  experience !  As  she  half  lay, 
half  sat,  by  her  father,  so  placed  that 
she  could  attend  to  his  least  'want,  in 
spite  of  his  danger  and  disgrace,  in 
spite  of  many  outraged  feelings,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  a  strange  delight 
in  the  scene  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance. The  four  strong  men  sent  the 
boat  along  so  swiftly  that  the  motion  was 
exhilarating;  the  beautiful  great  trees 
and  phantom-like  shrubs  and  reeds 
glided  by  like  dream-objects ;  the  stars 
seemed  to  burn  and  glitter  and  swell  as 
though  they  must  soon  burst  out  each 
one  with  a  soft  corona  of  flame,  no 
longer  folded  buds,  but  open  blossoms 
of  fire.  The  waving  moss  rose  and  fell 
with  the  long  sighs  of  the  air,  which 
was  many  degrees  colder  than  in  the 
day,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  solitude,  a 
breath  of  the  wilderness,  was  every- 
where. She  was  conscious  that  she 
every  now  and  then  held  brandy  to  her 
father's  lips,  gave  him  ice,  tended  and 
cared  for  him,  keeping  alight  the  flick- 
ering spark  of  life,  but  she  really  felt 
nothing  except  the  influence  of  the 
night.  Every  now  and  then  the  boat 
would  stop  and  the  men  spring  on  shore 
to  rest  and  stretch  themselves  for  two  or 
three  minutes  at  a  time ;  and  once  at  the 
turn  of  the  night,  when,  in  spite  of  her 
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heavy  wraps,  she  felt  the  chill  air  strike 
through  her,  Martinez  hastily  warmed 
and  forced  upon  her  a  cup  of  coffee, 
which  seemed  to  give  her  renewed  life 
for  the  moment.  How  kind  and  tender, 
how  full  of  care  for  her,  he  was,  she 
thought,  as  she  felt  the  steaming  liquid 
restore  her  warmth  and  courage.  Two 
or  three  times  she  had  to  ask  for  help 
in  moving  her  father,  who  at  certain 
intervals  moaned  and  was  restless.  It 
was  always  Martinez  who  was  at  hand 
to  help  her,  and  indeed  both  he  and 
Johnson  seemed  tacitly  to  assume  that 
he  was  the  leader  and  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise. Johnson  rejoiced  inwardly  over 
the  change  in  him  :  the  lack  of  any- 
thing like  real  heartiness  or  interest, 
the  long  fits  of  silence  and  abstraction, 
the  languid  manner  and  dejected  glance, 
had  all  disappeared,  and  with  every 
passing  hour  the  young  man  regained 
something  of  the  energy  and  life  for 
which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  before 
the  death  of  his  betrothed. 

The  first  streak  of  morning  light 
found  them  at  the  entrance  to  Grand 
Lake,  the  heavy  black  line  of  forest-clad 
shore  about  a  mile  off  on  either  side, 
and  the  wide  water  yellowed  by  the 
growing  sun-rays  as  the  morning  ad- 
vanced. The  boat's  head  was  turned 
toward  the  nearest  point  of  land,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  more  and  more  toward 
them,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  hard 
rowing  they  landed  on  a  low  shelving 
bank,  partly  of  black  mud,  but  strength- 
ened by  the  knees  of  cypress- trees 
which  formed  a  palisade  along  the  water- 
side, and  by  layers  of  mussel-shells, 
though  these  were  not  so  plentiful  or 
extensive  as  on  the  solid  shell  banks,  of 
which  they  could  see  several  gleaming 
along  the  distant  shore.  The  mud  was 
very  deep  and  clinging,  so  Renee  and 
her  father  remained  in  the  boat  while 
the  others  jumped  out  and  sought  about 
for  dry  wood  to  make  a  fire.  They  felt 
perfectly  safe  at  such  a  distance  from 
civilization,  and  were  so  in  fact,  being 
entirely  out  of  the  track  of  all  the  navi- 
gation which  ever  disturbed  these  soli- 
tary lakes.  The  waters  and  the  forest 
were  practically  pathless, — dead   to   all 


sound  of  human  voice  or  sight  of  hu- 
man face.  Not  a  creature  had  passed 
through  these  deep-green  solitudes  or 
along  those  tangled  paths  and  lines  of 
water  since  the  last  runaway  negro  of 
the  "  old-time  days"  hid  there  from  the 
lash  and  the  brand.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  intense  loneliness  of  the  scene 
in  that  brilliant  sunrise-light :  the  woods 
looked  black  as  ink,  the  water  red  as 
blood,  the  sky  a  pale  saffron  color,  and 
in  the  near  foreground  the  blazing  fire, 
which  burned  with  an  unnatural  look 
and  seemed  as  much  out  of  place  as 
they ;  as  Renee  washed  her  hands  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  she  almost  expected 
to  see  the  red  dye  in  the  water  crimson 
her  fingers.  The  unhappy  cause  of  all 
lay  still  on  his  mattress,  never  showing 
that  he  was  conscious  of  what  passed 
around  him,  though  when  he  unclosed 
his  eyes  they  were  by  no  means  those 
of  a  person  whose  mind  was  wandering, 
but  looked  clear  and  steady.  His  beard, 
of  which  he  only  wore  the  moustache 
usually,  had  been  shaved  off  before  his 
attempt  at  disguise,  and  now  showed 
black  and  coarse  all  over  his  lower  face ; 
while  his  hair,  which  was  thick  and 
rather  longer  than  the  English  fashion, 
was  dry  and  rough  and  hard  with  fever 
and  had  become  very  gray.  His  thin 
hands,  pallid  and  emaciated,  lay  on  the 
outside  of  the  covering,  and  still  pre- 
served their  beautiful  modelling.  But 
Renee  shuddered  as  she  remembered 
that  it  was  this  right  hand  which  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  man,  and  which  had 
clasped  her  mother's  as  a  bride.  She 
had  always  loved  her  father,  though 
she  saw  him  seldom  and  they  had  little 
in  common ;  for  when  they  did  meet 
he  always  exercised  for  her  benefit  the 
charming  traits  which  had  made  him 
conspicuous  in  the  gay  world.  But  she 
was  a  high-minded  girl,  and,  though 
young  and  inexperienced,  not  a  super- 
ficial character  in  any  way.  She  liked 
to  think  out  clearly  every  position,  and 
she  had  been  trained  by  a  woman  of 
lofty  soul  and  fine  intellect,  by  whose 
standards  she  measured  everything.  But 
she  was  still  too  young  to  bear  mental 
suffering  with  equanimity,  and  she  felt 
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grateful  when  a  voice  she  already  loved 
said, — 

"  Now,  fair  and  gentle  lady,  you  must 
let  me  move  you  to  the  other  end  of  the 
boat :  while  you  have  been  dreaming  I 
have  been  working  for  your  benefit." 

She  turned  and  gave  her  father  some 
of  the  brandy  which  she  kept  prepared, 
and  then  rose,  glad  to  stretch  her  aching 
frame.  Martinez  helped  her  to  move, 
and  she  found  in  the  bow  of  the  little 
vessel  a  clean  white  cloth  spread  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  carefully  set  forth 
were  all  the  materials  for  a  good  break- 
fast. She  was  hungry  now,  and  ate  her 
dejeuner  a  la  fresco  with  a  good  appe- 
tite and  much  enjoyment,  while  the  two 
young  men  waited  on  her  with  eager 
delight  and  rejoiced  heartily  over  her 
praises  of  their  cooking.  She  insisted 
then  on  serving  them,  and  after  prepar- 
ing a  place  she  made  them  both  sit  down 
and  eat,  while  she  heated  and  poured  out 
for  them  some  more  coiFee.  As  she 
went  to  the  fire,  which  she  begged  them 
to  let  her  do  for  this  purpose,  she  ob- 
served that  Macarthy,  who  had  been 
kneeling  to  uncover  some  potatoes  roast- 
ing in  the  ashes,  had  suddenly  dropped 
his  ear  to  the  ground  and  was  listening 
intently,  while  one  of  the  men  with  him 
had  laid  his  hand  on  a  shot-gun  close 
by  and  was  gazing  at  something  in  the 
wood  just  in  front  of  him.  At  the  very 
same  moment,  and  before  she  could  turn 
or  ask  a  question,  she  saw  distinctly 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  the  figure  of 
a  tall  man,  dark  and  strangely  clothed, 
who  was  gazing  with  an  intense  stare  at 
one  member  of  the  party ;  but  whether 
this  were  Martinez,  or  his  friend,  or  her 
father,  or  one  of  the  boatmen,  she  could 
not  on  the  instant  distinguish.  He  had 
vanished  before  she  could  even  call 
aloud  or  raise  her  hand.  She  sprang 
back  to  the  boat  and  told  the  others  in 
a  low  tone  what  she  had  seen.  To  her 
surprise,  they  were  greatly  disturbed, 
though  they  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  her,  and  did  succeed  in  hiding  any- 
thing which  could  have  increased  her 
fears.  But  to  both  the  young  men  it 
was  an  ominous  occurrence,  for  they 
instantly  identified  the  man  with  "  In- 


dian Joe,"  and,  knowing  his  savage  and 
vindictive  nature,  felt  certain  that  he 
was  "  on  the  trail"  to  do  them  the  most 
comprehensive  mischief  he  could  com- 
pass. If  he  should  prove  to  have  sense 
enough  to  discover  that  they  were  in 
hiding,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings hear  of  anything  which  he  could 
connect  with  them,  or  if  he  should  go 
boldly  out  and  proclaim  to  his  dissolute 
companions  that  he  was  dogging  the 
steps  of  a  man  he  meant  to  kill  as  soon 
as  he  could,  he  would  in  all  probability 
furnish  to  the  parish  police  the  only 
clue  that  could  have  availed  them. 
They  hurriedly  put  everything  into  the 
boat  and  pushed  off.  It  was  still,  though 
not  so  damp  as  half  an  hour  earlier, 
quite  chilly  for  the  season  of  the  year ; 
and,  now  that  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  a 
light  breeze  had  also  risen,  which  made 
the  lake  ripple  and  sparkle  brightly,  and 
gave  the  oarsmen  more  work  than  they 
expected.  It  was  not  difiicult  while 
they  were  in  the  open  lake  to  keep  out 
of  gunshot  of  the  shores,  but  after 
a  while  they  must  plunge  again  into 
those  narrow  winding  bayous,  all  black 
and  muddy  alike,  and  all  running  through 
the  dense  oak  and  cypress  forests  whose 
interminable  swamps  they  drain. 

They  rowed  through  the  whole  after- 
noon between  those  awful  banks,  and  it 
was  nearly  sunset  when  a  fire,  which 
Kenee  had  been  watching  for  some  time, 
began  to  grow  larger  and  brighter,  the 
broad  black  band  against  the  sky  opened 
and  melted  into  innumerable  dark-green 
trees,  the  white  foreground  resolved  it- 
self into  a  high  shell  bank  like  drifted 
snow,  and,  though  no  living  creature 
appeared,  a  small,  roughly-built  cabin 
was  plainly  visible,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  clay  chimney  floated  near  them  as 
they  approached.  No  other  sign  of  life 
was  there  on  all  the  wide  waters  or  dark 
shores,  and  the  sun  as  it  sank  below  the 
tree-tops  seemed  to  leave  an  empty  world. 
But  the  boat's  keel  grated  now  on  the 
shells,  the  shadows  of  the  trees  fell  over 
them  softly,  and  the  fire  on  that  mys- 
terious hearth  seemed  to  pour  out  vol- 
leys of  greeting  as  it  snapped  and 
sparkled.     There  was  evidently  no  one 
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at  home ;  even  Le  Beau  was  absent  for 
the  moment ;  but  the  old  man  could  not 
be  far  off,  with  such  a  fire  blazing  and 
the  house  entirely  open.  The  men 
jumped  out,  pulled  up  the  boat,  and 
hfted  out  Renee,  who  stood  leaning  on 
a  great  cypress  stump  while  she  tried  to 
regain  the  use  of  her  cramped  limbs. 
The  moving  of  her  father  was  likely  to 
prove  longer  and  more  difficult  than 
when  he  was  placed  in  the  boat  the  day 
before,  and  she  shrank  for  a  moment 
from  the  sight.  Then,  rousing  herself, 
she  began  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  bed 
under  a  tree.  Her  directions  were  soon 
carried  out,  and  a  sort  of  hut  built, 
after  which  the  sick  man's  mattress  was 
lifted  out  and  laid  in  this  sheltering 
nook.  As  Renee  raised  herself  from 
arranging  his  cover,  she  felt  a  dog's  soft, 
moist  nose  thrust  into  her  hand,  looked 
down,  and  recognized  Le  Beau  from 
description.  He  was  enchanted  to  see 
her,  and  wagged  his  tail  and  jumped  on 
her  as  if  she  had  always  been  his  dear- 
est friend. 

All  the  men  were  now  busy  with  the 
boat,  which  they  had  carried  to  some 
distance  and  were  securing  and  hiding 
among  the  cypress  roots.  Benee  walked 
into  the  cabin,  her  heart  beating  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  about  to  see  both 
her  mother's  portrait  and  the  old  man 
who  had  loved  her  so  faithfully.  The 
dog  followed  closely,  and  she  was  just 
stepping  across  the  threshold,  when  her 
hand  was  suddenly  seized  by  some  one 
who  cast  himself,  sobbing  and  crying, 
muttering  and  trembling,  on  the  floor, 
and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress,  her 
hand,  tears  streaming  down  the  wrinkled 
black  face,  and  overpowering  emotion 
checking  his  utterance.  The  girl  stood, 
touched  and  amazed,  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  make  him  hear  her  she  tried  to 
speak,  but  he  could  not  yet  listen  :  half 
crouching,  half  kneeling,  while  she 
leaned  against  the  door-post  with  her 
hand  on  the  dog's  head,  the  old  negro 
talked  and  muttered  more  to  himself 
than  to  her,  with  wild  gesticulations  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  past.  She  partly 
made  out  what  he  was  saying  : 

"  My  little  mistis    done   tole  me  all 


about  it,  how  she  wuz  comin'  back,  an' 
now  she  done  come  !  Hit's  been  a  long, 
long  sight  o'  years  since  dat  little  gal 
been  to  see  ole  Stippus ;  she  tuk  an' 
waited  an'  waited  till  de  ole  man  done 
gib'  out  spectin'  her  an'  de  ole  'oman 
she  clean  lef '  an'  gone.  But  de  chile 
done  come  now."  Here  he  shook  his 
fist  at  some  one  in  the  distance,  and 
tightened  his  hold  of  her  skirt,  but 
still  without  looking  at  her.  "  Dey 
tried  to  take  her  away ;  dat  wuz  de 
reason  she  stay  away  sich  a  long  time ; 
hit  warn't  Miss  Toinette's  fault,  I  tell 
you,  you  ole  debbil ;  don't  you  say 
nothin'  ag'in'  her  ;  hit's  dat  rascal  sinner 
she  done  git  married  on  ;  he  tuk  my 
mistis  'way  fum  me  :  I  'members  hit  all ; 
he  lie  an'  lie  about  what  he  gwine  do 
fur  po'  ole  Stippus,  an'  den  he  steal  her 
an'  her  baby  'way  fum  me,  an'  kill  her." 
His  voice,  which  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  excited  until  it  almost  reached 
a  shriek,  here  sank  to  a  deep  whisper, 
and  Benee,  distressed  and  shocked  at 
what  she  caught  of  his  meaning,  seized 
her  chance.  Disengaging  her  dress 
from  his  grasp,  she  placed  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder,  and  spoke  dis- 
tinctly and  firmly : 

"  Uncle  Stippus,  look  at  me :  I  want 
you  to  see  who  I  am." 

He  turned  his  head,  and,  while  she 
stood  perfectly  still  gazing  at  him,  she 
saw  gleam  after  gleam  of  memory  and 
intelligence  come  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
seemed  to  struggle  to  break  through  a 
nightmare.     She  continued : 

"  You  remember  your  young  mistus, 
Miss  Toinette,  how  she  always  told  you 
that  you  must  take  care  of  everything 
for  her."  The  fire  leaped  up  in  his 
eyes,  and  she  went  on  :  "  Well,  she  is 
dead,  and  has  gone  to  heaven  ;  but  she 
has  sent  you  her  daughter  to  take  care 
of  in  her  place, — her  little  child  that  you 
used  to  say  you  loved, — and  if  you  ever 
loved  her  truly  you  will  be  quiet  and 
let  me  tell  you  all  about  how  you  can 
help  me."  As  she  spoke  she  saw  him 
shake  himself  as  though  to  throw  ofl" 
some  spell,  and  rise  from  the  floor.  He 
drew  himself  up,  took  out  a  huge  ban- 
danna handkerchief,  and  when  she  fin- 
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ished  he  wiped  his  streaming  eyes 
quietly,  went  over  and  gave  the  fire  a 
-vigorous  punch,  and  without  another 
word  lighted  a  lamp.  He  then  drew 
forward  the  one  chair  of  the  establish- 
ment, dusted  it,  and  begged  her  to  sit 
down.  She  did  so,  and  the  old  man, 
standing  in  front  of  her,  looked  at  her 
for  a  minute.     Then  he  said, — 

"  You  shan't  have  no  more  trouble 
wid  ole  Stippus,  my  young  mistis.  I 
was  moughty  upset  when  I  fust  seed  you 
a-standin'  on  de  sho',  an'  de  mo'  I  been 
watchin'  of  you,  de  mo'  hit  seemed  like 
de  ole  times  done  come  back  an'  my 
young  Miss  Toinette  a-standin'  dar. 
But  yit  I  knows  jes'  as  well  as  you 
does  dat  she  am  dead  an'  gone,  an'  dat 
you  mus'  be  nothin'  else  'ceptin'  her 
baby.  But  I  is  gettin'  ole,  my  young 
mistis,  an'  maybe  hit's  jes'  as  well."  As 
he  said  this  he  bent  forward,  and,  taking 
her  hand  respectfully,  kissed  it  gently, 
and  said,  "  My  young  mistis,  Stippus 
belongs  to  you  ;  he  jes'  yo'  slave  like  he 
allers  wuz  Miss  Toinette's  slave ;  he 
done  wait  all  dese  years  for  some  ob  de 
fambly  folks  to  come  an'  git  him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door-way  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  two  young  men  entered. 
The  old  man  turned  to  them  with  sim- 
ple dignity  and  welcomed  them  as  if 
they  had  parted  the  day  before.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  been  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  little  bayou  which  here 
fell  into  the  lake  when  they  landed,  and 
had  watched  them  for  some  time  to 
make  out  who  they  were,  "  until  I  seed 
my  young  mistus  here,  an'  den  I  come 
ober  to  what  I  'bleeged  to  think  mus'  be 
a  sperrit  or  a  ghose." 

While  Martinez  stood  with  Renee  be- 
fore her  mother's  portrait,  a  minute  later, 
Stippus  drew  Johnson  aside,  and  said, 
"  Marster,  what  de  name  o'  dat  genel- 
man  you  all  done  lif '  out  an'  camp  out  so 
keerful  under  dat  old  huck'berry-tree  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  sick  man  we  have 
promised  to  help,"  began  the  other, 
almost  afraid  to  tell  the  old  man  that 
his  hated  enemy,  the  man  who  had,  in 
his  estimation,  done  him  the  irreparable 
injury  of  carrying  Miss  Toinette  to 
where  she  met  her  death,  was  there. 


But  Ren^e  had  overheard  the  ques- 
tion and  evasive  reply,  and  turned  im- 
mediately to  answer  :  "  That  sick  mail, 
Stippus,  is  my  poor  wounded  father, 
who  has  been  shot  and  badly  hurt.  His 
enemies  are  after  him  to  put  him  in 
prison,  or  perhaps  even  to  hang  him, 
and  you  must  help  me  to  save  him  from 
them." 

The  old  negro  looked  hard  at  her,  and 
then,  taking  the  lamp  from  the  table, 
held  it  so  as  to  throw  the  light  fully  on 
the  picture  of  the  dead  mother,  while 
the  living  daughter  was  so  brightly  vis- 
ible in  the  firelight  just  opposite.  "See 
dar,  see  dar,"  Stippus  said,  turning  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  "  one  dead  an'  gone 
to  de  judgment,  one  a-standin'  on  ole 
man  Stippus's  hyarth.  I  wants  bofe  on 
'em  to  listen  good  to  me."  He  moved 
the  lamp  over  his  head  in  his  eagerness, 
and  his  ape-like  gestures  and  strongly- 
marked  African  features,  emphasized  by 
his  shock-head  of  grizzled  wool,  formed 
a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  young  girl 
and  her  painted  image.  Outside  the 
door  were  the  falling  night,  the  stars, 
and  the  shadowy  forest,  pierced  in  one 
narrow  line  by  the  fiery  glow  of  the 
camp-fire.  The  moving  figures  of  the 
boatmen  could  be  dimly  seen  on  the 
beach.  But  no  sound  broke  the  stillness 
as  the  negro  went  on  :  "  Look  dar  !  she 
was  de  onliest  one  lef,  de  las'  one  dat 
looked  like  my  young  marster ;  she 
lubbed  me,  an'  had  me  to  foller  an'  min' 
her  from  de  time  she  wuz  a  baby  two 
years  ole.  I  hed  chillun  born  o'  my 
own  flesh  an'  blood,  an'  I  lubbed  'em, 
but  dis  one  leetle  bit  o'  baby  wuz  de  one 
ting  in  all  dis  yere  wuld  fur  me,  an'  I 
nebber  'lowed  to  leave  her.  Wa'al,  she 
growed  up,  an'  had  trouble,  an'  de  wick- 
edness or  de  misfortun's  o'  de  man  she 
hed  done  sot  her  hyart  on  dey  broke  it ; 
an'  nobody  knowed  dat  better'n  ole 
Stippus.  When  I  see  her  a-settin'  down 
in  de  gyardin  whar  he  used  to  court  her, 
or  watch  her  a-waitin'  an'  a-waitin'  fur 
de  letters  dat  nebber  come,  beggin'  an' 
prayin'  de  mail-boy  to  '  Look  ag'in,  look 
ag'in,'  it  seemed  like  hit  wuz  my  heart 
dat  wuz  bustin'.  An'  I  used  to  git  up 
an'  ride  to  de  pos'-offis  long  befo'  none 
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ob  de  odders  could  git  dar,  jes'  in  hopes 
o'  fetchin'  her  one.  I  'members  one 
day,"  the  old  man  looked  around,  as 
though  to  both  hush  and  impress  his 
silent  audience,  "  I  rid  in  jes'  as  hard  as 
I  could  t'ar  'long  de  road,  an'  de  ole 
pos'man  he  fotch  out  a  big  passel  o'  let- 
ters, an'  one  on  'em  wuz  mighty  hefty 
an'  queerious-lookin',  an'  I  ax  him  wuz 
dat  one  fur  Miss  Toinette,  an'  he  'lowed 
dat  hit  wuz,  an'  I  wuz  dat  glad  ;  an' 
when  I  jes'  race  home  an'  fotch  it  to 
her,  hit  wuz  all  her  own  pooty  letters  : 
dey  had  done  sarnt  'em  all  back  ag'in 
from  de  pos'-offis.  An'  a'ter  dat  she 
ain't  nebber  hole  up  her  head  no  mo'. 
Den  she—" 

A  harsh,  heavy  sound  of  breathing 
was  heard,  a  dark  figure  stood  in  the 
door-way,  and,  even  while  the  negro 
struo-o'led  for  words  in  which  to  tell  his 
mistress's  wrongs,  the  man  who  had 
most  injured  her  stood  among  them. 
De  Valcoureme  had  dragged  himself  up 
and  across  the  ten  steps  which  separated 
his  couch  from  the  cabin, — whether  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  the  raised  voice 
or  catching  any  of  the  words  in  his  semi- 
delirious  state,  who  could  tell  ? — and  now 
stood  ghastly-looking  among  them,  his 
lips  already  stained  with  the  blood  which 
bubbled  from  his  bullet-pierced  lung. 

Renee,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  sprang 
to  his  side,  Martinez  caught  and  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  negro  stood  motion- 
less, with  the  lighted  lamp  in  his  hand. 
Paying  heed  to  no  one,  the  dying  man, 
leaning  his  weight  on  Martinez  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  clutching  at  the  wall, 
against  a  projecting  corner  of  which  he 
leaned,  motioned  with  his  hand  for  the 
light  to  be  so  placed  that  he  could  see 
the  picture  himself.  Overawed  by  his 
expression  and  manner,  Renee  silently 
obeyed  him,  without  even  turning  to 
ask  advice  or  assistance.  Neither  could 
then  have  availed  her.  The  murderer, 
the  refugee  from  righteous  justice,  the 
man  whose  only  legacy  to  his  child 
would  be  the  name  of  an  unconvicted 
felon,  now  stood  and  gazed  at  the  happy 
young  creature  who  had  breathed  her 
whole  soul  into  the  image  intended  for 
her  first  love.     He  had  wooed  her  un- 


scrupulously, treated  her  with  insult 
and  neglect,  finally  causing  her  death 
and  that  of  her  child  by  his  conduct ; 
and  still  her  young,  smiling  eyes  looked 
gayly  and  fearlessly  out  of  the  canvas 
upon  him.  Suddenly,  with  a  deep 
groan  and  a  quick  exertion  of  his  ebb- 
ing strength,  he  caught  the  old  negro 
by  the  arm  and  drew  him  toward  the 
picture.  "  Old  man,"  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse,  gasping  voice,  "  take  that  little 
fool's  face  off  the  wall,  and  put  it  out  of 
sight.  It  makes  me  wild  to  see  it  there, 
looking  out  for  that  man."  He  shook 
his  fist  at  the  painting  and  gave  a  laugh 
which  was  so  completely  that  of  delirium 
that  the  men  without  drew  nearer,  and 
Johnson  came  close  to  his  other  side. 
"  You  think  I  was  going  to  let  him  have 
her  when  I  had  loved  her  so  long  ?  I 
sent  to  Mexico,  I  bribed  and  paid  those 
devils,  I  had  him  arrested  and  put  in 
prison.  I  would  not  have  him  killed  ; 
oh,  no !"  He  laughed  again,  and  his 
voice,  rising  gradually  to  a  shriek,  be- 
came almost  unintelligible.  "  I  wanted 
him  to  pass  his  wedding-day  in  that  dun- 
geon, I  wanted  him  to  feel  her  waiting 
for  him, — ha,  ha! — and  I  married  the 
little  fool,  and  made  myself  a  villain  for 
her  ;  and  she — she  always  hated  the — 
the — very  sight  of  me."  As  the  last 
words  passed  his  lips  a  rush  of  life-blood 
followed  them,  his  eyes  closed,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  others  could  do,  he  fell 
helpless  and  scarcely  breathing  to  the 
ground.  As  he  sank  down,  the  old 
negro,  who  had  remained  close  to  him, 
knelt  and  supported  his  head,  muttering 
and  whispering  to  himself,  but  support- 
ing him  with  wonderful  skill.  Renee 
knelt  on  the  other  side,  bathing  his  brow 
and  face ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  could 
not  live  many  minutes,  and,  in  fact,  not 
five  had  passed  when  he  once  more 
opened  his  eyes,  fixed  them  with  a 
stare  of  terror  on  the  wall,  and  with  one 
long  sigh  was  dead. 

Renee  gently  kissed  the  cold  cheek 
and  closed  the  half-open  eyes,  and  was 
rising,  leaning  on  Martinez's  arm,  when 
the  old  man,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
other  side,  looked  quickly  up ;  there 
was  a  sudden  noise,  a  confused,  hasty 
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movement  without,  a  desperate,  strug- 
gling leap  and  savage  sound  within,  and, 
before  the  girl  could  see  clearly  through 
the  blinding  smoke  which  filled  the 
room,  old  Stippus  had  rolled  over  at  her 
feet,  shot  though  the  heart,  and  "  In- 
dian Joe"  was  standing,  bound  and  sul- 
len, in  the  hands  of  the  other  men, 
savagely  cursing  because  he  had  killed 
the  negro  and  not  Martinez. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day,  when 
she  had  recovered  partly  from  the  shock 
and  was  lying  under  the  trees,  out  of 
sight  of  that  dreadful  cabin,  that  Renee 
could  clearly  understand  how  it  had  all 
happened.  The  old  negro,  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  last  instant  of  his  life,  had 
caught  sight  of  the  half-breed,  who  had 
crept  up  in  the  darkness  while  all  were 
absorbed  by  the  scene  within  and  taken 
deliberate  aim  at  Martinez.  It  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  except  what  he  act- 
ually did,  and  that  was  to  throw  him- 
self before  the  gun  and  receive  the  charge 
intended  for  the  white  man.  The  half- 
breed  had  loaded  his  heavy  shot-gun  with 
the  intention  of  killing  Martinez  at  any 
possible  distance,  and  Stippus  never  drew 
the  beginning  of  another  breath,  but 
was  dead  instantly.  There  he  lay,  by 
the  side  of  the  man  whose  last  words 
had  been  of  hate  and  treachery  to  the  old 
negro's  cherished  young  mistress. 

Death  had  smoothed  the  hard  lines 
and  ennobled  the  weak  ones  in  De  Val- 
coureme's  face,  and  the  features,  natu- 
rally fine,  and  now  refined  by  sickness 
and  sufiering,  wore  a  look  of  complete 
repose,  in  spite  of  his  last  bitter  words. 
The  negro,  who  lay  just  opposite  in  the 
little  cabin,  was  also  changed  :  his 
wrinkles  and  scars  had  disappeared, 
his  grotesque  black  face  was  like  some 
mask  of  ancient  tragedy,  it  was  so  ex- 
pressionless, yet  so  powerful  -  looking  in 
the  large,  heavy  moulding  and  untrans- 
latable lines — who  knows  from  what 
far-off  ancestry  derived,  by  what  ancient, 
inherited  instincts  and  habits  so  firmly 
engraved  ? — around  the  mouth  and  eyes. 

The  two  were  laid  to  rest,  one  under 
the  oak  where  they  had  made  his  bed, 
the  other  by  the  side  of  his  old  woman, 
whose  rude  grave,  marked  with  a  wooden 


cross,  they  found  not  many  yards  away, 
just  within  the  shelter  of  the  wood.  The 
dearly-prized  relics  of  Miss  Toinette,  her 
picture,  and  such  small  possessions  of  the 
old  man  himself  as  Renee  cared  to  pre- 
serve, were  packed  and  placed  in  the  boat. 

Renee  knelt  by  the  two  graves  with 
tears  of  gratitude  for  the  faithful  friend 
who  had  saved  a  life  dearer  than  her 
own,  with  deep  sorrow  for  the  father 
who  had  died  without  one  sigh  of  re- 
pentance or  one  prayer  for  pardon. 

Then  they  led  the  weeping  girl  away, 
confident  that  she  would  be  able  before 
long  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  which 
had  saved  her  from  infinite  sorrow  and 
trouble  and  released  the  poor  fugitive 
from  endless  complication,  deception, 
suffering,  and  pains. 

EPILOGUE. 

"  No.  flOl  Avenue  Josephine, 
"  Paris,  August  20. 

"Dear  Johnson, —  I  have  waited 
to  write  again  until  I  could  give  you  a 
complete  account  of  the  final  unravelling 
of  such  a  tangled  skein  as  Renee's  family 
history  and  my  problematical  connection 
with  it  in  the  past,  and  you  may  prepare 
yourself  for  a  story  which,  like  myself,  I 
think  you  have  already  partly  suspected 
to  concern  no  less  a  person  than  my  dear 
old  father.  You  know,  for  he  has  often 
alluded  to  the  subject  in  your  presence, 
of  his  early  visit  to  America,  his  journey 
to  Mexico,  and  his  imprisonment  there, 
and,  though  the  reluctance  he  has  always 
shown  to  speak  of  the  subject  in  detail, 
or  indeed  in  any  but  the  most  casual 
way,  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
asking  him  a  question,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
from  your  manner  when  you  glanced  at 
the  papers  which  Stippus  left  that  your 
suspicions  coincided  with  my  own,  I  de- 
cided that  duty  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Renee  compelled  me  to  urge  him  to 
confide  in  me  the  whole  history  of  that 
period.  I  carried  out  this  intention  as 
soon  as  I  returned,  and  our  suppositions 
were  correct :  the  man  who  loved  An- 
toinette Chillingham,  who  was  loved  by 
her,  who  left  her  for  a  short  absence  to 
set  his  affairs  in  order  and  complete 
business    arrangements    with   which   he 
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had  been  intrusted,  was  indeed  my 
father.  You  know  better  than  I  can 
describe  how  lofty  yet  how  gentle  his 
nature  is,  and  how  single-minded.  He 
was  ignorant  throughout  of  the  treachery 
which  had  nearly  ruined  him.  The 
facts  are  these :  De  Valcoureme  was 
madly  infatuated  with  Antoinette  from 
the  beginning,  and  would  certainly  have 
succeeded  in  winning  her  if  my  father 
had  not  just  then  appeared  on  the  scene. 
When  it  was  found  necessary  for  him  to 
go  to  Mexico,  De  Valcoureme  seized  the 
opportunity,  made  use  of  internal  dis- 
sensions between  political  parties  to  cast 
suspicion  on  the  young  stranger,  and  be- 
fore long  succeeded,  by  bribes  and  clever 
agents,  in  having  him  arrested  as  a  spy 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  govern- 
ment the  country  was  already  embroiled. 
He  had  been  only  a  short  time  impris- 
oned when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  powers  enabled  those  in- 
terested to  transfer  him  from  one  prison 
to  another  till  all  trace  of  his  identity 
was  lost.  Luckily  for  him,  after  a 
lengthened  confinement,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  cell  with  a  young  American,  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  confined  on  some 
false  charge  and  temporarily  forgotten  or 
neglected.  Being,  however,  connected 
with  men  of  position  and  influence  at 
home,  he  was  released  before  many 
months,  when  his  first  action  was  to 
hurry  to  Washington  and  lay  his  fellow- 
prisoner's  case,  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  pathos  inspired  by  a  warm  afi'ection, 
before  the  Spanish  and  French  legations. 
Even  now,  though  both  ministers  ex- 
pressed sympathy  and  promised  to  use 
all  their  interest  in  his  behalf,  it  was 
over  a  year  before  his  long  and  shame- 
ful ill  treatment  came  to  its  close.  From 
its  effects  he  did  not  recover  for  a  Ions; 
time,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  old 
story  of  nerves  shattered  by  solitude 
and  darkness,  of  muscles  relaxed  and 
unstrung,  eyesight  dim  and  uncertain, 
blood  stagnant  and  feeble,  was  here  in 
all  its  stern  sadness,  and  it  was  many 
months  before  loving  care  and  the  heal- 
ing processes  of  time  and  nature  could 
do  their  work.  But  memory  had  no 
sooner  returned  in  all  her  freshness  than 


he  was  unable  to  remain  another  mo- 
ment quietly  in  ignorance  of  Antoinette's 
fate.  As  fast  as  steam  could  take  him 
he  flew  to  New  Orleans,  feeling  abso- 
lutely sure  that  they  were  waiting  with  as 
much  impatience  to  hear  the  long  story 
of  his  suff"erings  as  he  felt  to  tell  them 
all.  Not  to  weary  you  with  details, 
he  landed,  and,  though  his  first  impulse 
was  to  drive  directly  to  the  well-known 
house,  he  restrained  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  five  long  intervening 
years,  and  went  to  a  hotel,  where  he 
hastily  dressed.  Five  minutes  later  he 
was  in  Common  Street,  where,  turning 
into  St.  Charles,  he  was  met  face  to 
face  by  Gabriel  de  Valcoureme,  whom 
he  had  known  quite  well  and  whom  he 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  having  any 
reason  to  fear  or  to  dislike.  De  Valcou- 
reme at  first  hesitated,  then  went  boldly 
up,  took  him  by  the  hand,  congratulated 
him  on  his  return,  and  inquired  where 
he  had  been  all  those  years. 

"  '  Ah,'  he  said,  '  you  will  deny  it,  of 
course,  but  every  one  believes  that  in 
order  to  escape  your  matrimonial  destiny 
you  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Mexico.  I 
fear  you  are  credited  with  filling  a  hero's 
tomb  by  most  of  your  friends,  and  I  can 
at  least  vouch  for  Miss  Chillingham's 
being  at  her  ease  on  the  subject,  for  I 
have  only  this  week  assisted  at  her  wed- 
ding.' 

"  My  father  was  for  a  moment  stunned 
and  unable  to  speak,  during  which  pause 
this  smilinsr  villain  reiterated  the  state- 
ment  that  he  had  been  universally 
credited  with  deserting  Miss  Chilling- 
ham,  adding  that  it  was  reported  he  had 
been  killed  in  a  skirmish,  after  leading 
a  wild,  disorderly  life  for  two  or  three 
campaigns  in  a  regiment  of  '  Caballeros.' 
He  went  on  to  say  that  his  betrothed  had 
soon  recovered  from  his  loss,  and,  after 
reigning  as  a  belle  for  some  years,  had 
become  engaged  to  a  man  of  wealth  and 
good  family,  and  was  just  married.  My 
father  waited  to  hear  no  more :  he  so 
evidently  shrank  from  hearing  the  name 
of  the  man  who  had  supplanted  him 
that  De  Valcoureme,  who  had  probably 
determined  to  brazen  the  matter  out, 
was  convinced  that  he  had  gained  his 
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object  and  that  his  rival  would  leave 
without  stopping  to  unmask  his  lies. 
He  was  just  saying  something  about  the 
shock  of  astonishment  it  might  occasion 
the  young  wife  to  see  him  in  the  flesh 
after  so  many  years,  when  my  fi\ther 
broke  from  him  and  returned  to  the 
hotel,  where  he  poured  out  his  whole 
soul  in  a  letter  to  Antoinette,  blessing 
her  in  her  new  life,  and  telling  her  that 
he  would  never  believe  that  she  had 
ever  credited  anything  concerning  him 
except  what  was  generous  and  kind.  It 
comforted  him  to  write  it ;  but  she 
never  got  it, — for,  though  De  Valcou- 
reme  had  lied  in  saying  that  she  was 
already  married,  he  watched  her  so 
closely  that  no  letter  could  have  reached 
her  without  the  knowledge  of  his  spies. 
He  was  on  the  lookout  for  this,  and  had 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him.  At 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  hoped  to 
be  once  more  united  to  the  woman  he 
loved  so  tenderly,  my  father  left  New 
Orleans  forever.  He  is  still  entirely 
unaware  of  De  Valcoureme's  treachery 
and  of  Antoinette's  loyalty  to  him,  look- 
ing upon  her  silence  in  reply  to  his  let- 
ter as  a  proof  of  her  indignation  against 
him.  He  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
her  subsequent  history,  and  is  still  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  the  man  whom  she 
married,  having  always  shrunk  from 
hearing  it.  When  I  told  him  the  story 
of  Renee,  which  I  did  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  name  of  her  father  recalled 
to  him  only  his  old  acquaintance  in 
whom  he  felt  an  interest ;  but  he  had 
no  thought  or  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
and  was  deeply  touched  and  grieved  by 
her  troubles.  I  need  not  tell  you,  John- 
son, with  what  words  and  looks,  with 
what  overflowing  hearts,  both  he  and 
my  mother  gave  their  consent  to  my 
marriage.  Both  of  them  prepared, 
without  one  moment's  hesitation,  to 
take  the  stranger  into  their  hearts  as 
their  daughter  and  my  wife.  The  only 
complaint  they  both  made  was  that  I 
had  not  brought  her  with  me.  Now, 
as  you  know,  that  was  exactly  what  I 
had  done,  and  she  and  Saloma  are  now 
in  your  rooms  in  the  Pare  Monceau  ; 
and  very  pretty  and  homelike  they  have 


made  the  great  barracks  of  a  place.  Of 
course,  for  my  father  to  see  her  is  for 
him  to  be  told  at  once  the  whole  story. 
I  have,  therefore,  gone  to  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  way,  and  in  your  salon, 
where  I  am  now  writing,  I  have  placed 
an  easel  in  front  of  the  great  bay- 
window,  just  where  it  gets  the  best 
light.  Antoinette's  picture  stands  upon 
it,  and  near  the  picture  I  have  placed 
Renee.  I  look  from  her  to  the  picture, 
from  the  picture  back  again  to  her,  and 
wonder  for  the  hundredth  time  how  a 
painting  can  be  so  divine,  so  full  of  the 
very  soul  of  beauty,  and  yet  fall  so  far 
short  of  human  loveliness.  The  difl'er- 
ence  between  mother  and  daughter  is 
less  marked  to-day  than  usual,  for  Renee 
is  no  longer  pensive.  We  are  waiting 
for  my  father,  who  comes  to  inspect  a 
new  picture  at  my  invitation.  My  dear 
old  father!  I  never  deceived  him  be- 
fore ;  but  he  will  forgive  this  deception, 
I  know.  I  hear  a  step ;  now  a  ring. 
Renee  turns  from  the  window,  crifshing 
in  her  hand  a  packet  of  letters.     It  is  he  ! 

"  Ten  minutes  later. — It  is  over,  dear 
old  friend,  and  Renee  is  kneeling  by 
him  where  he  sits  with  the  letters  in  his 
hands.  He  has  rested  the  other  hand 
on  her  head,  and  his  eyes  are  fastened 
on  the  picture.  He  knows  all  ;  and  I 
will  close  this  long  letter  by  repeating 
the  only  words  he  has  yet  spoken  : 

" '  My  children,  you  have  made  me 
happy,  for  you  have  reconciled  me  to 
the  memory  of  all  I  suff'ered.  If  such 
love  and  faith  were  mine  throughout,  I 
was  blessed,  in  spite  of  all  ;  and  this 
dear  child  is  doubly  my  daughter,  dearer 
than  any  other  could  have  been,  for  she 
is  my  compensation.'  Then,  after  a 
pause,  '  I  thank  God  for  the  wonderful 
self-sacrificing  love  of  the  faithful  soul 
who  saved  your  life,  my  son,  and  through 
whom  these  tokens  from  long  aj>;o  have 
reached  their  destined  end  at  last.  God 
grant  that  he  may  rest  in  peace  and  that 
you  may  keep  his  memory  green  !' 
"  Farewell  for  the  present. 

"L.  M." 

Annie  Porter. 

[thk   knd.] 
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VOYAGING    ON    THE    SAVANNAH. 


LOITERING  along  the  water-front  at 
Savannah  one  afternoon,  we  catch 
the  sound  of  a  steamer's  whistle  far  up 
the  river ;  then  two  large  smoke-stacks, 
belching  columns  of  black  smoke,  appear 
over  the  reedy  marshes  that  belt  the  city, 
and  presently  around  the  bend,  by  the 
upper  tier  of  shipping,  comes  the  steamer 
herself, — a  queer  craft,  with  an  open  lower 
deck  flush  with  the  water,  piled  high  with 
cotton,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  cord-wood, 
a  huge  paddle-wheel  beating  the  water 
astern,  and  a  long  line  of  state-room 
windows  along  the  weather-beaten  upper 
deck. 

"Augusta  steamer?"  we  query  of  the 
colored  roustabouts. 

"  No,  sah  :  Coh'n's  -  Bluff  steamer. 
'Gusta  steamer  down  to-morrah,  sah." 

Next  day  at  five  the  "  'Gusta"  steamer 
makes  fast  to  her  dock,  and  the  captain, 
a  brisk  young  native  in  a  blue-flannel 
suit  with  many  brass  buttons,  gives  the 
tourist  all  needful  data  about  the  trip. 

The  time,  two  days ;  the  fare,  four 
dollars,  including  meals  and  state-rooms. 

"  Cheap  travellin',  sir,"  observes  he, 
"  if  time's  no  object." 

Time  was  no  object,  and,  being  seized 
with  a  wild  desire  to  penetrate  the  un- 
known country  which  the  steamer  trav- 
ersed, the  tourist  forthwith  engaged 
passage  for  the  return  trip.  At  the  tea- 
table  that  night,  however,  this  resolu- 
tion was  strenuously  combated.  Four 
hours  by  train  would  take  him  to 
Augusta,  it  was  urged.  The  boat  was 
a  "  cracker's"  conveyance ;  he  would 
have  "cracker's  fare" — hog  and  hominy 
— and  a  pallet  of  straw  during  the  trip, 
and  only  "  crackers"  for  companions ; 
and  they  protested  against  his  seeing 
the  South  from  any  such  conveyance. 
Nevertheless,  a  full  hour  before  the 
time  appointed  for  sailing,  he  is  on  the 
steamer's  deck,  viewing  with  interest 
the  novel  scene  presented. 

Savannah  is  at  least  characteristic  in 
her   water-front.     A    steep   bluff"  forty 


feet  high  separates  the  river-front  from 
the  "  bay," — the  wide,  airy  plateau  on 
which  the  city's  offices  and  business 
houses  are  located, — communication  be- 
tween the  two  being  had  by  narrow 
walled  roads  like  inclined  planes  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  bluff",  for  the  docks  and 
sundry  great  rice-  and  cotton- warehouses. 
Craft  of  all  nations  are  discharging  or 
taking  in  cargo  at  the  docks. 

Oyster-boats  and  fishing-craft  with 
torn,  discolored  sails,  truck-boats  filled 
with  all  manner  of  green  things,  coasters 
from  the  sea-islands,  dash  past  to  land  at 
the  market- wharf, — the  one  dock  where 
all  supplies  for  the  city  market  are  re- 
ceived. Here  on  the  Katie's  dock  there 
is  bustle  and  animation  as  the  sailing- 
hour  approaches.  Drays  rumble  down 
with  all  sorts  of  supplies,  and  colored 
roustabouts  trundle  on  board  boxes  and 
barrels,  though  the  boat  is  already  loaded 
to  the  gunwales  with  that  miscellaneous 
mass  of  fertilizers,  grain,  provisions, 
dry-goods,  groceries,  hardware,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  included  in  the 
general  Southern  term  "  truck." 

The  first  blast  of  the  steamer's  whis- 
tle is  a  signal  for  the  intending  passen- 
gers to  hurry  on  board.  A  free-hand 
pencil  would  be  required  fitly  to  sketch 
the  company.  There  is  the  country 
squire,  tall,  broad-chested,  magisterial, 
the  country  merchant,  in  soft,  wide- 
brimmed  hat  and  store  clothes,  small 
planters  and  turpentine  farmers  in  brown 
homespun,  rosy  plantation-maidens,  sal- 
low-faced matrons  attended  by  colored 
nurse-maids  with  babies^  the  cracker 
with  his  narrow  forehead  and  sand-hued 
countenance,  and  a  small  army  of  freed- 
men  of  both  sexes  in  plantation  garb, 
bound  "  up-river"  for  the  season's  work, 
—  the  majority  for  the  plantations, 
others  to  be  distributed  among  the  tur- 
pentine-farms and  logging-camps.  The 
passengers  find  and  fill  their  respective 
niches  without  friction.  The  whites — 
except  the  crackers,  who  linger  bashfully 
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below  —  ascend  to  the  saloon  on  the 
upper  deck ;  the  colored  persons  find 
their  way  to  a  dingy  little  cabin  abaft  the 
main  deck,  for  which  they  pay  a  lower 
fare.  By  and  by  the  captain,  satisfied 
that  the  last  passenger  is  on  board,  waves 
his  hand  ;  the  lines  are  cast  off,  the  ne- 
groes on  board  break  into  a  mournful  yet 
melodious  boat-song,  which  is  answered 
by  those  on  the  dock  ;  and  to  this  mourn- 
ful music  we  glide  past  the  shipping,  the 
railway-docks,  the  scattered  negro-cabins 
of  Yamacraw,  up  into  the  dense  jungle 
which  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of 
Savannah  and  covers  the  river's  banks, 
with  scarcely  a  break,  nearly  to  Augusta. 

A  few  miles  out,  the  boat  passed  the 
plantation  where  the  first  trials  of  Whit- 
ney's cotton-gin  were  made.  Night  fell 
soon  after,  and  the  tourist  turned  his 
attention  to  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Katie,  of  which  he  had  received 
such  depressing  accounts.  They  pos- 
sessed some  peculiar  feat^ires.  The 
main  saloon  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel,  and  was  thrown  into  two 
compartments  at  will  by  heavy  purple 
curtains  dropped  from  an  iron  rod  amid- 
ships. All  abaft  of  this  curtain  was 
reserved  for  the  gentler  sex :  the  un- 
fortunate male  might  view  but  not  ap- 
proach its  genial  coal-stove  and  com- 
fortable rocking-chairs  and  sofas.  This 
disregard  for  male  comfort,  by  the  way, 
is  a  curious  feature  not  only  of  South- 
ern but  of  Western  travel.  How  often 
does  the  traveller  find  the  rear  car  of  a 
train  designated  as  the  "  ladies'  car," 
and  is  directed  forward  to  one  that  is 
a  pig-sty  for  nastiness!  Refined  and 
cultivated  taste  in  a  man  is  regarded  as 
a  weakness.  Here  on  the  Katie  the 
men's  apartment  was  a  dark  little  room 
forward,  encircling  the  huge  smoke- 
stack, with  a  stove  standing  in  a  large 
box  of  saw-dust,  and  furnished  with 
sundry  wood-bottomed  chairs.  Forward- 
of  the  curtain  were  four  tables,  at  which 
the  company  dined.  The  state-rooms 
were  arranged  on  the  usual  plan,  their 
doors  opening  on  the  saloon. 

Supper  was  announced  at  seven,  and, 
as  the  tourist's  friends  had  cast  a  slur  on 
the  Katie's  bill  of  fare,   it  may  be  well 


to  publish  it  for  a  single  day,  with  the 
latter's  comments  thereon : 

"  Supper  :  Beefsteak  fried  (very 
tough),  hot  biscuit,  cold  ham,  cold  tongue, 
boiled  hominy  (served  as  a  vegetable, 
with  butter  or  gravy  upon  it),  tea  and 
coffee  (both  wretched). 

"  Breakfast :  Fried  steak  in  gravy, 
fried  sausage,  cold  liver,  hot  biscuit, 
hominy,  coffee. 

"  Dinner :  Roast  pork,  roast  beef  (both 
very  good),  rice  (served  as  a  vegetable), 
potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  cabbage,  corn 
bread,  hot  biscuit,  liver,  cabinet  pud- 
ding." 

The  strangeness  of  his  surroundings 
disinclines  the  tourist  for  bed,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  restlessness,  he  climbs  the  steep 
ladder  leading  to  the  upper  deck  and 
enters  the  pilot-house.  Jim,  the  black 
pilot,  and  an  assistant,  are  at  the  wheel ; 
a  lantern  throws  a  dim  light  on  the  com- 
pass before  him  ;  in  the  half-shadows  he 
makes  out  a  stove,  a  rough  wooden 
bench,  a  stool  for  each  pilot.  Jim  is  too 
busy  to  notice  visitors  just  now.  The 
boat  is  approaching  the  drawbridge  of 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad, 
which  here  crosses  the  river.  Out  of 
the  blackness  a  red  light  gleams  fitfully ; 
the  creaking  of  the  draw  is  heard  as 
it  turns ;  a  train  thunders  out  of  the 
darkness  on  the  right,  rumbles  over  the 
trestle,  and  stops  just  as  it  seems  about 
to  plunge  into  the  open  draw.  Then  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat  a  great  torch  of 
fat-wood  is  lighted  and  held  aloft  by  a 
deck-hand,  its  light  revealing  the  piles 
of  the  bridge  and  a  narrow  opening 
through  which  it  seems  impossible  for 
the  steamer,  which  has  two  large  wood- 
scows  fastened  to  her  side,  to  pass.  Our 
bows,  however,  strike  the  chasm  squarely, 
and,  with  slowed  engines,  the  boat  slides 
gently  through,  the  sides  of  the  scows 
so  near  the  piles  that  we  hold  our  breath 
in  expectation  of  a  crash.  The  very 
blackness  of  darkness  lies  on  the  river 
above  :  only  a  faint  phosphorescent  light 
defines  its  bed :  peering  into  it,  and 
thinking  of  the  bends,  bars,  snags, 
rafts,  and  other  obstructions  ahead,  the 
tourist  shudders,  while  the  pilot  coolly 
grasps  his  wheel,  and  the  boat  dashes 
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at  full  speed  into  the  darkness.  By  and 
by  the  whistle  blows :  then  far  up  the 
river  a  bright  glow  appears  among  the 
trees,  which,  as  the  boat  rounds  the 
bend,  becomes  a  huge  bonfire  blazing  on 
the  bank, — the  first  landing.  Nearing 
it,  shadowy  forms  of  negroes  appear 
surrounding  it,  and  the  silhouettes  of 
two  or  three  log  cabins  and  a  rude  store- 
house are  defined.  Then  the  fat-wood 
torch  again  blazes  out,  the  boat's  gun- 
wales crunch  into  the  red  earth  of  the 
bluff",  the  bow-lines  are  made  fast  to  a 
tree,  and  the  deck-hands  plunge  over- 
board to  carry  the  gang-plank  ashore. 
Many  passengers  leave  the  boat  here, 
and  tons  of  guano  and  merchandise  are 
put  off".  As  the  boat  swings  out  into 
the  river  again,  a  gleam  of  lightning 
shoots  from  a  mass  of  clouds  in  the 
west,  and  a  dull  roil  of  thunder  follows. 
The  boat  was  in  the  centre  of  the  cy- 
clone region,  rapidly  nearing  the  path 
of  the  fierce  tornado  which  had  proved 
so  destructive  a  week  before,  and  as  the 
angry  masses  surged  up  the  tourist  began 
to  speculate  how  long  the  fragile  Katie 
would  stand  in  the  grasp  of  the  "  bull- 
necked  cloud."  With  a  flash  of  light- 
ning the  storm  broke :  rain  and  hail 
hissed  through  the  thickets ;  the  wind 
shrieked  in  the  timber,  now  and  then 
hurling  an  ancient  giant  to  the  ground. 
It  proved  but  a  summer's  shower,  how- 
ever: in  a  few  moments  it  had  passed. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west,  the 
same  cloud  destroyed  everything  that 
came  within  reach.  Such  was  night  on 
the  Savannah. 

The  same  low  shores  continued  during 
the  first  day's  voyage  :  in  fact,  there 
were  no  banks,  for  the  lordly  Savannah 
had  overflowed  the  entire  bottoms  and 
swept  a  broad  current  from  bluff"  to 
bluff,  only  the  timber  and  an  occasional 
islet  defining  the  natural  channel.  The 
flood  had  driven  the  game  to  the  bluffs 
and  the  numerous  low  islets  of  the  bot- 
toms, where  they  could  be  easily  taken. 
An  occasional  rifle-shot  and  bay  of 
hounds  proved  that  the  hunters  were 
abroad.  Deer,  turkey,  sometimes  a 
bear  or  catamount,  are  the  trophies  of 


the  chase. 


A  hog  afloat  on  a  log  and 


squealing  dolorously,  a  flock  of  buzzards 
in  solemn  convocation  over  the  carcass 
of  a  cow,  gave  proof  of  the  flood's  de- 
structiveness.  If  the  voyage  at  any  time 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  monotonous, 
a  raft  was  sure  to  heave  in  sight,  break- 
ing its  sameness.  These  rafts,  composed 
chiefly  of  cypress  and  pine  logs,  were 
made  up  of  several  sections,  lashed  one 
behind  the  other  and  steered  by  a  huge 
sweep  fixed  behind.  A  fire  was  usually 
burning  on  a  bed  of  clay  near  the  stern, 
but  there  was  no  shelter  apparent,  al- 
though the  lumbering  craft  would  be  a 
week  or  more  reaching  its  destination, — 
the  mills  about  Savannah. 

The  landings,  too,  afforded  an  infinite 
variety.  Some  were  quite  impromptu  : 
when,  for  instance,  a  tall,  lank  native 
appeared  on  the  bank,  swinging  his  hat 
frantically  and  shouting  lustily,  the  pilot 
understood  that  he  wished  to  go  to  Au- 
gusta, and  obligingly  turned  the  boat  in- 
shore for  him.  On  another  bluff  a 
countryman  had  piled  six  bags  of  cot- 
ton-seed, which  were  also  taken  aboard. 
In  general,  however,  the  landings  are 
depots  for  villages  of  some  importance 
situated  far  back  on  the  high  lands 
beyond  the  bluffs.  At  these  places  a 
crowd  is  always  awaiting  the  steamer. 
Top-buggies  filled  with  young  ladies  in 
gay  attire,  with  spurred,  top-booted  cava- 
liers in  attendance,  and  a  long  line  of 
saddled  steeds  tied  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  clearing,  form  the  background  of  the 
picture.  In  the  foreground  is  a  rude 
little  storehouse,  perhaps  a  country  store, 
and  a  motley  crowd, — negroes,  crack- 
ers, planters, — in  picturesqueness  of  at- 
tire and  variety  of  characteristics  not  to 
be  equalled  in  any  country.  A  road 
leads  out  into  the  forest,  but  is  hid- 
den at  present  under  the  two  or  three 
feet  of  turbid  water  which  the  Savannah 
is  pouring  through  the  valley  ;  follow  it, 
and  you  come,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
miles,  to  the  bluffs,  and  to  a  sleepy  old 
town,  its  streets  shaded  by  live-oaks  and 
magnolias,  with  fine  old  mansions,  prodi- 
gal of  lawns  and  gardens,  on  every  cor- 
ner a  weather-beaten  tavern,  with  its 
swinging  sign,  a  court-house  with  an- 
tique porch  and  cupola  proclaiming  it 
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the  county  town,  and  stretching  away 
in  all  directions  wide  cotton-  and  corn- 
fields, with  plantation-houses  and  gar- 
dens Uke  oases  in  their  midst.  Only  by 
remembering  this  cultivated  country  can 
one  account  for  the  huge  piles  of  fer- 
tilizers and  merchandise  that  are  put  off 
at  some  of  these  landings.  Languidly 
the  tourist  watched  the  deck-hands  on 
these  occasions.  Verily  the  Southern 
steamboat-hand  is  the  Issachar  of  his 
race.  It  is  a  light  matter  for  him  to 
run  up  the  slippery  gang-plank  with  a 
two-hundred-pound  sack  of  guano  or  a 
barrel  of  flour  on  his  back.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  merchandise  he  unloads 
in  this  way  each  trip,  and  he  dances  be- 
tween landings.  Not  unless  there  is  a 
mule  to  go  on  board,  however,  does  the 
deck-hand  fully  prove  his  mettle.  Never 
is  the  true  mulishness  of  that  outraged 
beast  so  fully  shown  as  when  invited  to 
walk  over  a  slender  plank  vibrating  be- 
tween sea  and  sky  into  a  crater  belching 
fire  and  smoke.  He  gently  declines  by 
planting  his  fore-feet  firmly  and  sitting 
down  on  his  haunches.  Blindfolded,  he 
could  be  easily  led  on  board  ;  but  Cuffee 
never  thinks  of  this.  Three  men  seize 
his  halter,  six  more  place  themselves 
in  a  position  to  assist  behind.  Mean- 
time, bets  in  favor  of  the  mule  are 
freely  offered  by  the  by-standers.  The 
men  pull  and  push,  the  beast  re- 
sists ;  thrice  he  pulls  away  from  his  tor- 
mentors, but  at  length,  finding  himself 
being  dragged  on  board  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers,  he  gives  a  deep  groan  and 
rolls  off  the  plank,  under  the  guards, 
into  the  water, — a  proceeding  that  eli- 
cits hearty  cheers  from  the  spectators. 
Dragged  out  dripping  from  his  bath, 
a  second  attempt  is  made,  with  a  like 
result ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  trial 
that  the  beast  is  hurried  over  the  plank 
and  led  shivering  and  crestfallen  to  his 
quarters. 

During  the  voyage  the  passengers  fell 
into  little  groups  and  coteries  as  their 
tastes  or  interests  directed.  The  crack- 
er, seated  on  an  odoriferous  breastwork 
of  guano,  discussed  the  crops  and  home- 
topics  with  his  neighbor.  The  squire — 
saluted  by  everybody  as  "  Kurnel" — 
Vol.  VII.  N.  S.— 40 


and  the  merchant  gathered  a  body  of 
their  dependants  and  held  the  stove  in 
the  little  room  forward  against  all  comers. 
It  was  a  merry  party, — a  huge  black  jug 
and  sundry  corn-cob  pipes  supplying  the 
stimulus.  The  colonel  was  the  oracle,, 
though  combated  and  nagged  at  every 
point  by  the  merchant.  By  and  by  the 
latter,  with  a  sidelong  glance  in  the 
colonel's  direction,  told  a  story. 

"  You  know  old  Tarbox,"  he  began, 
"that  kept  the  ferry  over  the  Savannah 
on  the  Charleston  Road  ?  Queer  old 
chap  :  could  stand  anythin'  but  a  fel- 
ler's puttin'  on  airs.  A  little  trial-jus- 
tice settin'  up  for  a  judge,  or  a  militia 
trooper  callin'  hisself  a  kurnel,  raised 
his  bile. 

"  One  day  a  well-dressed  stranger,  on 
a  fine  boss,  comes  up  and  wants  to  be 
ferried  over. 

"  '  All  right,  kurnel,'  says  Hi. 

" '  But  I'm   not  a  kurnel,'    says  the 


stranger. 

a  ( 


Oh !  major,  then,'  replies  Hi. 

"  '  No,  nor  major  either.' 

"  '  Jedge,  then,'  says  Hi  confidently. 

"  '  Not  a  judge,  sure,'  says  the  man. 

"  '  Wal,  now,  stranger,  git  aboard  this 
boat ;  take  my  hat.  If  you  kin  live  in 
Georgia  an'  not  call  yerself  kurnel,  ma- 
jor, nor  jedge,  you're  welcome  to  all  I've 
got,  an'  it  shan't  cost  you  a  cent  over, 
either.' " 

"  They  were  a  queer  set,  those  Tar- 
boxes,"  observes  the  squire.  "  There 
were  five  brothers  of  'em, — Hi,  Mose, 
Tom,  Jake,  and  Lijah, — all  livin'  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  the  homestead  ;  an' 
they  hung  together  like  a  flock  of  black- 
birds in  a  corn-field.  They  had  a  queer 
custom,  whenever  a  child  was  born  in 
any  of  the  families,  of  firin'  a  gun, 
an'  thus  summonin'  the  clan  to  drink 
the  child's  health.  Whenever  that  gun 
was  fired,  which  was  pretty  often,  every 
Tarbox,  no  matter  where  he  was,  dropped 
everything  an'  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
house.  One  evenin',  for  instance,  Lije 
was  at  a  corn-shuckin'  with  the  young 
people  down  at  the  major's  father's  here, 
when  the  Tarbox  gun  was  fired.  '  Good- 
by,  boys,'  says  he,  makin'  a  break  for 
the   door.      '  Good-by.      Nicodemus    is 
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born.'  And  off  he  went  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  new  arrival." 

After  a  while,  the  tourist  passed  down 
to  the  main  deck,  and  overheard  the 
conversation  of  two  crackers,  their  low, 
drawling  tones  seeming  to  belong  to  an- 
other world  than  his. 

"  How's  the  old  folks  ?"  began  one. 

"  Toler'ble,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How's  Jim  ?" 

"  Peart." 

"  How's  Sal  ?" 

"  Same  as  ever." 

And  so  on  through  a  family  of  twelve, 
ending  with  the  query,  "  How's  Sam  ?" 

"  Wal,  Sam  he  bought  a  new  mewl 
Friday—" 

"Ah!" 

" — An  Saturday  he  lost  six  teeth 
outen  his  jaw  an'  went  tew  bed." 

"Eh-h-h-h!" 

The  intonation  indescribable. 

An  interval  of  silence  and  smoke  fol- 
lowed; then,  "There's  truck  enough 
aboard  to  make  a  right  smart  crap,  Jim, 
— guanner,  an'  grub,  an'  feed  fur  the 
mewls." 

"  Yas,  Bill,  I  reckon  there's  enough  fur 
tew  on  us  to  make  right  smart  craps." 

More  silence  and  smoke  ;  then, — 

"  Widder  livin'  up  by  yer  now,  eh  ?" 

"  Yas  ;  sold  her  place,  though,  an' 
bought  another  ;  right  good  place,  tew." 

"  Sho  !  runnin'  it  herself,  eh  ?" 

"  Wal,  Frank's  got  it  on  sheers.  Not 
much  to  work  hisself,  Frank  ain't,  but 
he'll  make  his  boys  an'  gals  work." 

"  Yas,  good  family  fur  work." 

It  is  an  honor  that  the  tourist  appre- 
ciates when,  after  dinner,  the  captain 
invites  him  aloft  to  the  pilot-house  for  a 
chat  with  Jim,  for  "  no  talking  with  the 
man  at  the  wheel"  is  a  rule  of  the  boat. 
Jim  is  a  coal-black  African,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  pilot  on 
the  river.  The  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  have  been  spent  at  the  helm  of  a 
river-steamer. 

"  Folks  think  any  deck-hand  can  steer 
a  ribber-boat,"  he  observes,  in  answer  to 
certain  compliments,  "  but  dey  nebber 
handled  de  spokes." 

The  tourist  watched  him  with  interest 
as  he  threaded  the  intricacies  of  the  river 


A  bend,  a  perfect  elbow,  was  just  before 
them, — one  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  Jim  estimated,  between  here  and 
Augusta.  On  each  a  sand-bar  or  mud- 
flat  had  formed,  extending  in  some  cases 
half  across  the  river.  On  the  inner  side 
of  each  point  there  was  slack  water,  and 
often  an  eddy,  the  whole  vast  body  of 
the  river  being  deflected  by  the  point 
against  the  outer  shore.  To  keep  his 
boat  in  this  slack  water  under  the  points 
is  the  task  set  for  the  pilot.  He  does  it 
by  sheering  the  points  so  closely  that 
the  willow  fringe  of  the  bank  brushes 
the  steamer's  gunwales,  then,  with  a 
swift  whir  of  the  wheel,  sending  his 
craft  across  the  stream  under  the  lee  of 
the  opposite  bend.  A  little  black  speck, 
causing  a  ripple  on  the  water,  was  point- 
ed out  as  a  snag, — the  broken  stem  and 
limbs  of  a  huge  tree  held  fast  by  the 
roots,  waiting  to  impale  the  first  craft 
that  should  venture  on  it.  Its  fellow, 
the  sawyer,  points  up  stream,  waiting 
the  descending  boat.  Rafts  and  float- 
ing logs  also  dispute  with  the  steamer 
the  right  of  way. 

"  Yes,  sah,"  observes  Jim,  after  a 
more  than  ordinaiily  vigorous  whirling 
of  the  wheel.  "  Night  an'  day,  high 
water  an'  low  water,  it's  no  child's-play 
steerin'  a  river-boat.  Jest  now  dar's 
high  water, — a  twenty-feet  flood  ;  meb- 
be  cum  August  a  little  ribbon  curls 
along  heah  'tween  de  deep  banks,  an' 
ebbery  snag,  san'-bar,  an'  mud-flat  has 
deir  backs  out  o'  water." 

"  But  how  do  you  keep  the  channel 
at  night,  with  no  lights?"  was  asked. 

"  Feels  it  out,  sah.  I  can't  'splain  it 
any  cl'arer.  Heah,  I  say,  is  de  deep 
water  in  Goodman's  Lebbel,  dar  Hegger 
Slegger  P'int,  dis  Round  Robin  Island, 
dat  Parchup  Landin',  an'  so  on.  Den  I 
can  feel  a  san'-bar  under  me.  Only  a 
right  smart  fog  bodder  us  :  den  we  ties 
up." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
the  boat  passed,  on  a  high  bluff,  the 
depot  of  a  turpentine-farm, — an  un- 
familiar object  to  Northern  eyes,  though 
common  enough  in  these  vast  pine 
forests  of  Georgia.  Two  or  three  round 
turpentine-stills  under  rude  sheds,  bar- 
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rels  of  rosin  and  casks  of  turpentine 
scattered  around,  log  cabins  for  the 
"  hands,"  ranks  on  ranks  of  "  scraped" 
trees,  a  cone-shaped  tar-kiln  belching 
black  smoke,  were  its  chief  characteris- 
tics. 

The  leading  incident  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, was  the  crossing  the  path  of  the 
fierce  cyclone  which  a  week  before  had 
desolated  portions  of  nearly  every  State 
in  the  South.  This  cyclone  was  pecu- 
liar in  several  of  its  conditions.  The 
storm  which  gave  it  birth  originated  in 
the  Gulf  and  swept  over  the  entire  South. 
In  several  localities,  however,  it  gener- 
ated destructive  whirlwinds,  which  tore 
through  the  country  in  compact  masses 
averaging  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  width,  now  ricochetting 
into  the  air  like  round-shot,  then  de- 
scending to  resume  their  work  of  de- 
struction with  increased  fury. 

The  cloud  struck  the  Savannah  at  a 
clearing  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
large  barn,  with  a  small  log  cabin  ele- 
vated on  posts  in  its  shadow :  the  barn 
was  piled  in  a  confused  heap  about  the 
cabin,  while  the  latter  had  remained 
untouched.  Then,  crossing  the  river,  it 
rebounded,  and  shaved  off  the  willows 
on  the  opposite  bank  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  as  evenly  as  though 
done  by  a  knife.  Its  course  afterward 
through  the  heavy  timber  was  as  straight 
and  well  defined  as  though  marked  out 
for  it  by  the  theodolite.  The  incident 
called  forth  many  tales  of  the  tornado's 


force  and  destructiveness  from  the  circle 
about  the  stove.  "  Out  there  a  few 
miles,"  said  the  merchant,  "  it  tore  a 
house  all  to  pieces,  killin'  every  person 
of  the  eight  in  it :  a  neighborin'  house 
it  tore  to  pieces,  but  hurt  nobody  'cept 
the  family  dog,  which  it  cut  into  mince- 
meat. Besides  its  old  pranks  of  scoop- 
in'  water  from  the  wells,  it  tore  up  cypress 
stumps  by  the  roots  and  kicked  them 
round  like  foot-balls." 

"  An  agent  for  a  Western  wagon  com- 
pany struck  our  town  just  before  the 
storm  did,"  said  the  colonel,  "  and 
spread  a  fine  line  of  wagons  and  top- 
buggies  around  the  market  square,  for 
sale.  Wal,  sir,  the  wind  took  up  that 
gear  and  parcelled  it  out  among  the  farm- 
ers of  three  counties." 

But  the  most  astonishing  tale  was 
told  by  a  grizzled  old  farmer  from  his 
seat  in  a  corner,  who  affirmed  that  he 
had  seen  his  hay-stack  caught  up  by  the 
cloud,  struck  by  lightning  as  it  left  the 
earth,  and  whisked  off,  a  roaring  mass  of 
flame,  into  the  empyrean.  After  that 
tale,  gossip  of  the  cyclone  palled  on  the 
company. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  swamp  and  forest  disappeared,  and 
in  their  place  came  the  well-tilled  fields 
and  smiling  homes  of  a  rich  agricultural 
country.  Three  hours  after  passing 
through  another  drawbridge,  we  tied  up 
at  the  busy  wharves  of  Augusta,  and 
our  adventurous  voyage  was  ended. 

Charles  Burr  Todd. 
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-^OLLY!" 


"  Winifred,  I  am  writing." 
"  So  am  I ;  and  I  want  your  advice." 
The  scene  was  in  a  modest  salon  very 
near  the  top  of  a  house  in  one  of  the 
short  streets  leading  from  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  to  the  Rue  Rivoli,  Paris ;  and 
the  speakers  wore  two  American  sisters, 
one  of  them  a  brilliant  girl  of  eighteen. 


the  other  a  matronly  spinster  on  the 
heavenward  side  of  forty.  The  elder, 
with  a  courage  which  touched  on  the 
sublime,  a  Greek  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar, and  a  recently-formed  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  trying  to 
make  a  translation  from  that  language, 
and  was  just  drawing  her  brows  over  a 
long   word   which   her  dictionary  knew 
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not :  "  GlychuymaloD.  I  will  look  at 
malony 

It  was  scarcely  the  moment  in  which 
to  be  lightly  addressed  as  "  Molly."  But 
Winifred  was  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  her  sister  still  some- 
thing of  a  baby ;  therefore,  "  What  is 
it  ?"  she  asked  abstractedly. 

Winifred  crossed  the  room,  twisting 
a  long  chestnut  curl  between  her  dim- 
pled fingers.  She  always  took  out  her 
combs  and  let  her  rich  hair  rest  on  every 
convenient  occasion.  "  I  must  write  to 
Calista,  you  know,"  she  said ;  "  and  of 
course  I  shall  have  to  write  any  number 
of  lies.  For  I  don't  want  to  go  there, 
and  am  simply  dragged  there  by  you. 
To  be  sure,  poor  Calis  would  be  morti- 
fied if  we  shouldn't  go,  after  the  deadly 
conflict  she  must  have  had  with  Scrim- 
mige  about  inviting  us.  I  shall  write 
a  nice  letter  and  assume  that  the  old 
woman  is  dying  to  have  us  eat  a  piece  of 
their  Christmas  goose.  The  letter  must 
be  nice,  for  Ma'am  Scrimmige  may  see 
it.  She  sees  everything  in  that  house. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  study  Greek,  Moll. 
What  is  that  comical  letter  that  looks 
like  a  parasol  turned  wrong  side  out  by 
the  wind?" 

''  Winifred,"  said  her  sister,  "  when 
you  interrupted  me  you  said  that  you 
wanted  my  advice.    What  was  it  about?" 

"  Why,  I've  already  told  you." 

"  Then  I  advise  you  not  to  speak  to 
me  again  till  I  speak  to  you." 

"  Psi !"  replied  Winifred,  killing  sev- 
eral birds  with  one  stone,  and  returning 
meekly  to  the  window  which  she  called 
her.  "  own  vine  and  fig-tree,"  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  inches  of  ivy  in  a  pot 
and  some  spreading  leaves  on  the  cre- 
tonne curtain. 

"  You  may  read  me  the  letter  when 
you  have  finished  it,  Winnie,"  the  elder 
sister  said  after  a  while.  She  had 
quickly  repented  the  snubbing. 

Winnie  was  teasing  sometimes,  but 
she  was  good-natured,  and  never  resented 
the  many  lectures  she  had  had  to  listen 
to  since  her  sixth  year,  when  her  sister 
became  her  sole  protector, — 

Her  mother^  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

This  gracious  address  was  so  unex- 


pected that  Winnie,  who  was  just  put- 
ting a  flourish  to  her  signature,  started 
slightly,  and  let  a  drop  of  ink  fall  on 
the  sheet.  "  Never  mind,"  she  said 
cheerfully  ;  "I  was  just  thinking  that 
my  writing  slants  a  little  toward  the 
southeast,  and  that's  a  stormy  quarter. 
I  am  glad  of  an  excuse  to  copy."  She 
crossed  the  room  again,  and  read  the 
note  aloud : 

"Dear  Cousin  Calista,  —  Mary 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  accepting 
with  many  thanks  your  kind  invitation 
to  dine  with  you  on  Christmas-day.  It 
will  be  quite  delightful  and  home-like ; 
and  it  was  very  kind  of  you  all  to  re- 
member us  lonely  damsels  at  such  a 
time.  We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  meet 
your  guest,  Mr.  Grandison,  whom  Mary 
used  to  know,  and  of  whom  Mrs.  Scrim- 
mige has  told  us  so  much.  Please  give 
our  love  to  Mrs.  Scrimmige  and  to 
Thomas,  and  believe  us,  ever, 
"  Your  aff"ectionate  cousins, 

"  Mary  and  Winifred." 

"  It  will  do  very  well,"  Mary  said. 
"  Now  copy  it,  and  we  will  send  Lucie 
round  while  we  have  lunch." 

Half  an  hour  of  silence  passed. 
Winifred  copied  her  note,  and  sat  ab- 
sently scribbling.  Then  their  one  ser- 
vant entered  and  gave  Miss  Summers  a 
card.  The  gentleman  was  waiting  in 
the  vestibule,  and  would  not  come  up 
till  he  knew  that  they  would  receive 
him.     He  could  call  later,  if  permitted. 

The  young  ladies  did  not  usually  re- 
ceive at  high  noon ;  but  when  they  read 
the  name  James  Grandison,  Lucie  re- 
ceived orders  to  show  the  gentleman  up 
after  precisely  six  minutes. 

"  The  idea  of  making  a  visit  at 
noon  !"  cried  the  younger  sister,  putting 
her  hair  up  with  both  arms  full  o£  the 
soft,  heavy  mass.  "  This  gentleman  all 
out  of  the  east  gets  up  with  the  sun, 
evidently." 

The  other  was  remembering  a  hand- 
some youth  of  twenty-three  who,  twelve 
years  before,  had  been  wont  to  make  her 
the  confidante  of  his  hopes  and  plans, 
had  called  her  his  dear  sister,  and  had 
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declared  that  he  meant  to  marry  little 
Winnie  when  she  should  be  grown  up, 
so  that  Mary  might  be  his  sister  indeed. 
He  was  then  but  twenty-three,  and  she 
was  thirty  and  had  doubtless  seemed  to 
him  an  elderly  woman.  She  had  pleas- 
ant memories  of  this  boy,  and  was  eager 
to  see  what  changes  twelve  years  had 
wrought  in  him. 

"  Now,  Winnie — "  she  began. 

"  Hear  !  hear  !"  interrupted  Winnie, 
pinning  on  her  blue  bows  before  the 
glass.  [She  adopted  the  English  par- 
liamentary pronunciation,  "  Yah  !  yah  !"] 
She  ivould  talk  so.  It  was,  as  her 
sister  frequently  assured  her,  "  perfectly 
dreadful."  She  ivould  do  and  say  the 
most  shockingly  unconventional  things. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  her  a 
lecture  on  propriety  before  going  any- 
where or  receiving  any  one.  To  be 
sure,  the  effect  lasted  only  about  fifteen 
minutes  ;  but  then  it  was  always  possible 
to  renew  it  by  a  private  pinch,  a  signifi- 
cant "Ahem  !"  or  at  least  a  deadly  glance. 

It  had  to  be  admitted  that  she  took 
these  lectures  very  good-naturedly,  never 
making  any  worse  response  than  "  Yah  ! 
yah  !"  at  the  more  telling  points.  She 
would  even,  if  the  admonition  were  de- 
layed or  omitted,  sometimes  offer  some 
such  reminder  as  this  : 

"  Molly !" 

"Well?" 

"  Dingle-di-dong,  dingle-di-dong,  ding- 
dong,  ding-dong,  dong  !  dong  !  ! 
PONG!!!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Isn't  it  about  time  for  divine  ser- 
vice ?" 

"  What  nonsense  are  you  talking, 
Winnie?" 

But  Miss  Summers  was  in  earnest 
this  time : 

"  Now,  Winnie,  do  be  careful !  I 
recollect  that  Mr.  Grrandison  used  to 
be  ¥ery  fastidious  about  ladies,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  you  shock  him  for  any- 
thing. His  ideal  was  something  quite 
superhumanly  exquisite.  Pray  don't 
make  any  reckless  speeches.  You  had 
better  seem  a  simpleton  than  not  be 
proper.  If  you  should  think  of  any- 
thing' ever  so  funny,  don't  say  it.     Re- 


member, Mr.  Grandison  has  been  about 
the  world  a  good  deal,  and  the  most 
brilliant  speech  that  you  could  make 
might  seem  commonplace  to  him." 

This  was  severe ;  but  Winnie  only 
said,  "  Yah  !  yah  !"  as  she  stood  touching 
off"  little  curls  about  her  forehead,  though 
you  might  notice  that  she  did  not  smile. 

Miss  Summers  sighed  with  a  long- 
suffering  expression,  and  rang  the  bell. 
She  heard  a  whisper, — "  Prunes,  papa, 
potatoes," — and  Mr.  Grandison  entered 
the  room. 

The  first  flashing,  searching  glance 
of  two  persons  who  have  been  separated 
for  many  years  passed  between  them, 
then  they  hastened  to  clasp  hands,  both 
blushino;  slia;htlv  at  the  remembrance  of 
those  half-sentimental  passages  of  other 
days.  The  slender  young  woman  of 
thirty  was  now  developing  a  double 
chin,  and  the  smooth -cheeked  youth  had 
become  tall  and  bronzed  and,  had  an 
enormous  moustache  curling  up  toward 
his  temples.  Withal,  Mr.  James  Gran- 
dison was  a  pleasant-looking  gentleman, 
and,  if  somewhat  more  courtly  in  man- 
ner than  the  gentlemen  our  simple  sis- 
ters were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  fre- 
quently, was  still  full  of  cordiality  toward 
his  old  friend. 

For  five  minutes  Winnie  was  ignored  ; 
then  her  sister  presented  their  visitor, 
saying,— 

"  You  will  scarcely  recognize  more 
than  the  name." 

"  And  the  eyes,"  the  gentleman  added, 
with  a  look  of  undisguised  admiration. 

Poor  Winnie,  mindful  of  the  lecture 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  behaved  with 
the  most  exaggerated  propriety,  her 
hands  folded  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  answered  with  an  absolute 
primness  the  efforts  he  made  to  draw  her 
into  the  conversation.  Now  and  then 
she  shot  him  a  glance  out  of  her  bril- 
liant hazel  eyes ;  then  the  long  lashes 
drooped  again,  and  prunes  and  prism 
resumed  their  sway. 

"  What  a  prig  !"  the  visitor  thought ; 
and  he  also  thought,  "  What  a  pity !" 
for  that  form  and  face,  so  full  of  life 
and  health  and  seeming  spirit,  promised 
something  better.     He  gave  her  up  with 
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the    subject, 
The  family 


a  feeUng  of  annoyance,  and  devoted 
himself  to  her  sister.  They  talked  of 
old  times,  and  of  the  East ;  and  then 
they  spoke  of  Calista's  family,  skating: 
lightly  and  warily  about 
which  was  very  thin  ice. 
story  was  this : 

Mr.  Thomas  Worth,  an  agreeable  and 
harmless  young  man,  in  excellent  cir- 
cumstances, had  time  out  of  mind  been 
enamoured  of  the  Calista  whom  at  length 
he  has  won,  as  we  see.  They  quarrelled, 
and  parted  Forever !  with  a  capital  F 
and  any  amount  of  mutual  scorn  and 
defiance,  and  went  their  different  ways, 
each  with  a  fixed  intention  of  dying 
right  away,  so  that  the  other  should 
feel  bad.  But  it  happened  that  Mrs. 
Scrimmige,  who  had  luxurious  tastes,  a 
small  income,  and  a  burdensome  daugh- 
ter, got  possession  of  Thomas  during 
this  desperate  interregnum  and  made 
him  her  son-in-law.  He  never  knew 
how  it  happened.  It  seemed  something 
like  this :  The  young  woman  listened 
to  the  recital  of  his  sorrows  with  so 
much  sympathy  that  she  wept  bitterly. 
He  tried  gratefully  to  comfort  her,  and 
she  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
The  mother  sprung  upon  them  like  a 
steel  mouse-trap,  gave  them  her  blessing, 
and  withdrew  as  she  came.  Young 
woman  begged  young  man  to  explain  the 
mistake  to  mamma,  whom  she  dared  not 
face.  Young  man  explained.  Mamma 
crushed  him  with  virtuous  indignation  : 
her  daughter  was  forever  compromised. 
Y.  m.  weakly  suggested  that  mamma 
needn't  tell  anybody  what  she  had  seen, 
and  promised  that  he  wouldn't  tell  any- 
body. More  virtuous  indignation.  Con- 
fusion.    Surrender. 

Thomas  lived  with  the  Scrimmige 
ladies  through  one  year  of  hectoring ; 
then  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  an  infant 
daughter.  After  another  year  Calista 
became  Mrs.  Worth, — the  real  Mrs. 
Worth,  her  husband  assured  her, — but 
Mrs.  Scrimmige  considered  it  her  duty 
to  stay  and  bring  up  her  grand-daugh- 
ter, sowing  discord  between  her  and  her 
little  half-sister  presently,  and  making 
herself  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  husband 
and  wife. 


It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a  subject  to 
skate  round  warily.  Its  fragility,  in  fact, 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Grrandison  rose  to  go,  took  a  rather  short 
and  formal  leave  of  Winnie,  and  was  ac- 
companied to  the  landing  by  his  old  friend. 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  coming  back,  "it 
only  needed  that  you  should  turn  your 
toes  in  a  little,  and  twirl  your  thumbs 
slowly  one  over  the  other." 

Winnie,  seated  at  her  writing-table  and 
turning  her  papers  over,  seemed  not  to 
have  heard.  "  We  must  get  this  letter 
off  to  Calista  before  luncheon,"  she  said. 
"  Call  Lucie  while  I  am  directing  it. — 
And,  Lucie,"  giving  the  note  to  the  girl 
backward  over  her  own  shoulder,  "  don't 
be  two  minutes.     I  am  awfully  hungry." 

The  reason  why  Winnie  did  not  look 
up  was  because  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  She  had  secretly  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  this  gentleman  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  was  neither 
ignorant  of  nor  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  in  going  away  he  had  placed  a  gold 
betrothal-ring  on  her  plump  forefinger. 
She  had  expected  some  allusion  to  the 
ring, — had  almost  owned  to  herself  that 
the  affair  promised  a  delightful  flirtation, 
— and  he  had  not  noticed  her !  Had  he 
forgotten  that  on  her  fiifth  birthday  she 
had  solemnly  promised  to  be  his  wife  ? 

She  opened  the  smallest  drawer  in 
her  escritoire^  a  drawer  kept  always 
locked,  took  out  of  it  a  tiny  box,  and 
disclosed  a  plain  gold  ring  a  good  deal 
used.  This  ring,  with  some  squeezing, 
went  on  to  her  pretty  fourth-finger,  and 
her  smile  came  back  as  she  sat  admiring 
her  dimpled  hand  thus  ornamented. 

The  sisters  breakfasted,  went  out  to 
buy  their  Christmas-presents,  and  re- 
turned at  dark,  tired  and  contented, 
bringing  their  armfuls  of  parcels  up 
from  the  cab. 

A  note  had  come  from  Calista  Worth 
during  their  absence,  and  Mary  sat  down 
with  her  bonnet  on  to  read  it,  Winnie 
looking  over  her  shoulder.     They  read  : 

"Oh,  girls,  such  a  row !     Do   think 
of  some  way  to  smooth  the  matter  over. 
"  Yours  hysterically, 

"  Calista." 
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What  could  it  mean?  They  won- 
dered and  guessed  in  vain.  She  had 
seemed  to  assume  that  they  would  un- 
derstand. 

"  Well,"  Mary  concluded,  "  we  must 
have  our  dinner  now,  and  then  Lucie 
can  run  round  to  Calls  with  a  note. 
You  write  the  note  while  I  open  the 
packages.  What's  the  matter?"  For 
Winnie,  turning  over  her  papers  pre- 
paratory to  writing  the  note,  had  ut- 
tered an  exclamation. 

'•  Here  is  the  note  I  meant  to  send 
Calista,"  said  Winnie  breathlessly.  "  I 
must  have  sent  something  else  :  perhaps 
the  one  with — with  the  blot  on  it. 
That's  what's  the  matter.  Oh,  dear  ! 
oh,  gracious  !     What  did  I  write  ?" 

Miss  Summers  sank  into  a  chair. 
"  You  read  the  note  to  me,"  she  said 
faintly,  "  and  it  was  a  very  good  one." 

■•  But,"  Winnie  replied  hesitatingly, 
her  face  very  red,  "  I  scribbled  round  it 
afterward,  and  I'm  afraid — " 

Miss  Summers's  arms  dropped  at  her 
sides.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
and  seemed  to  be  sinking  away. 

Lucie  came  to  tell  them  that  dinner 
was  ready  and  to  present  a  very  large 
letter  with  a  very  red  seal.  It  looked 
awful  and  legal,  and  gave  the  impression 
that  the  first  word  of  the  contents  would 
be  '•  whereas." 

Miss  Summers  took  the  document 
with  the  calmness  of  despair,  waved 
Lucie  out  of  the  room,  and  silently  held 
out  her  hand  for  a  penknife. 

Winnie  brought  it  silently,  her  cheeks 
flaming  red,  and  stooped  to  look  over  her 
sister's  shoulder.  They  both  recognized 
the  sharply-cut  S  on  that  spot  of  wax. 

A  large  note-sheet  of  English  paper, 
as  stiff  as  pasteboard,  bore  the  following 
words  (Winnie's  note,  enclosed  in  it, 
dropped  out  unheeded  for  the  minute)  : 

'•  Young  Ladies,  —  Mrs.  Calista 
Worth,  having  had  her  eye  irritated 
by  a  cinder,  requested  me  to  read  to  her 
a  note  which  was  brought  from  you  to- 
day. Understanding  that  this  note  was 
put  into  the  envelope  by  mistake,  I  have 
the  honor  of  returning  it  to  you.  Mr. 
James  Grandison  has  perused  it. 


"  Its  contents  do  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prise me.  I  do  not  think  that  you  need 
give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  send  the 
amended  copy. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"  Sarah  Scrimmige." 

A  dead  silence  followed  the  reading 
of  this  epistle,  Winnie  looking  very 
frightened.  Then  she  took  the  enclosed 
note,  which  had  dropped  into  her  sister's 
lap,  and  turned  away  with  it. 

Miss  Summers  sat  as  if  turned  to 
stone. 

Another  five  minutes  of  dead  silence, 
then  a  sound  of  quickened  breaths,  and 
then  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  peal  on 
peal. 

"  I  must  laugh,  if  I  am  killed  for  it!" 
cried  Winnie,  wiping  her  eyes  and  walk- 
ing about  the  room  in  an  ecstasy  of 
hysterical  merriment. 

Miss  Summers  recovered  her  dignity, 
"  Winifred,  give  me  that  letter  !"  she 
commanded  sternly. 

Laughing  and  weeping  at  once,  Win- 
nie attached  the  sheet  to  the  handle  of 
her  umbrella,  and,  keeping  a  table  be- 
tween herself  and  her  sister,  handed  it 
across  to  her. 

It  was  the  same  letter  she  had  read  to 
her  sister,  but  while  sitting  there  idle, 
after  having  copied  it,  she  had  made 
certain  additions  and  erasures,  so  that  it 
read  thus  : 

"  Dear  Cousin  Calista,  —  Mary 
and  I  have  the  pain  of  accepting  with 
many  groans  your  ill-judged  invitation 
to  dine  with  you  on  Christmas-day.  It 
will  be  quite  a  penance  and  bore ;  and  it 
was  very  cruel  of  you  all  to  remember 
us  contented  damsels  at  such  a  time. 
We  shall  also  be  disgusted  to  meet  your 
bilious  guest  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
whom  Mary  used  to  know,  and  of  whom 
that  old  cat  with  a  wig,  Mrs.  Scrimmige, 
has  boasted  to  us  so  ridiculously.  Please 
give  our  love,  over  the  left,  to  the  afore- 
said old  cat  Mrs.,  Scrimmige  and  to 
Thomas,  and  believe  us,  ever, 
"  Your  aifectionate  cousins, 

"  Mary  and  Winifred. 
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"  P.S.  —  The   scratched-out    lies    are 
Moll's,  the  soaring  verities  Winifred's. 

"Attest: 


her 
MOLXLY. 

mark. 


And  the  tall,  highly-polished,  im- 
placable Mrs.  Scrimmige  had  read  this 
rio-marole  from  end  to  end  throuerh  her 
brilliant  glasses  ! 

Calista  had  written  that  there  was  a 
row,  but  it  must  have  been  as  when  you 
say  there  is  an  electric  storm,  the  com- 
motion being  a  silent  one,  or  one  which 
allows  only  a  faint  snapping  to  be  heard. 
Both  sisters  could  fancy  they  heard  the 
crackling  of  Mrs.  Scrimmige's  black  false 
hair. 

Lucie  came  to  remind  Miss  Summers 
that  her  dinner  was  spoiling,  and  the 
two  went  out  and  ate  in  silence.  Win- 
nie's face  was  a  study.  Now  she  glanced 
at  her  sister  appealingly,  now  defiantly, 
then  for  a  minute  she  seemed  crushed, 
then  she  burst  into  hysteric  laughter ; 
to  all  which  demonstrations  the  elder 
sister  opposed  an  icy  composure  and 
even  a  seeming  unconsciousness. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table,  she 
turned  to  their  servant :  "  Lucie,  I  am 
going  to  the  kitchen  to  show  you  just 
how  to  prepare  those  beans  to  bake." 
And  she  sailed  away,  leaving  Winnie  to 
her  own  reflections. 

A  sudden  grief  came  over  the  girl  as 
she  went  alone  through  the  little  passage 
leading  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
salon.  She  had  nobody  but  Mary. 
Of  course  it  was  an  awful  scrape  to  be 
in  ;  but  a  mistake  isn't  a  crime ;  and 
Mary  ought  to  know  that  it  was  a  worse 
punishment  to  be  left  alone  than  to  be 
scolded.  "  I'm  as  mad  with  myself  as 
Molly  is  with  me  when  I  do  such 
things,"  she  said  aloud,  wiping  her  fast- 
flowing  tears  with  one  hand  and  shut- 
ting the  door  of  the  salon  behind  her 
with  the  other.  "  But  I  can't  help  it. 
I  wish  I  had  been  made  cool  and  calm 
like  other  people.  There  seems  to  be  an 
engine  inside  of  me,  and  when  the  steam 
is  up  I've  got  to  go.  I  don't  wonder  that 
Moll  is  out  of  patience  with  me.  I  am 
out  of  patience  with  myself.  And  now 
there's  that  Sir  Charles  Grandison — " 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  voice, 
and  a  gentleman  whose  face  was  much 
blurred  by  the  tearful  eyes  which  looked 
at  him,  but  whose  figure  and  moustache 
were  unmistakable,  came  forth  from  the 
deep  window  whence  he  had  been  gazing 
at  the  stars. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?"  cried 
the  young  woman,  with  more  frankness 
than  hospitality,  her  face  flushing  to 
crimson,  her  eyes  shining  wide  open 
through  their  tears.  Then,  quickly 
covering  both  tears  and  blushes  with 
her  hands,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
him.  '*'  Gro  away  !  I  don't  want  to  see 
you.  I  don't  care  what  you  think  of 
me  !"  the  last  words  a  sob. 

"  I  told  Lucie  to  say  nothing,  as  I  knew 
that  you  were  at  dinner,"  Mr.  Grandi- 
son said  in  a  very  gentle,  even  caressing, 
voice.  ''  I  came  on  purpose  to  reassure 
you  about  that  absurd  mistake.  Don't 
mind  it.  It  isi}'t  worth  shedding  a  tear 
over,  Winnie.  Pardon  me,  I  used  to 
call  you  Winnie,  you  know." 

"  Isn't  it  a  perfectly  dreadful  afiair?" 
exclaimed  Winnie,  turning  upon  the 
gentleman  a  face  that  was  tearful  in- 
deed, but  trustful  also,  as  to  an  old 
friend,  and  utterly  forgetting  to  apolo- 
gize for  her  rudeness  of  a  moment  be- 
fore. "  How  in  the  world  am  I  ever  to 
smooth  it  over?" 

"  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  cannot 
be  smoothed  over,  Winnie,"  Mr.  Gran- 
dison replied,  with  a  smile  which  be- 
trayed delight.  "  It  must  be  laughed 
down." 

"  Laughed  down  !"  she  repeated, 
clasping  her  hands  and  lifting  her  eyes 
to  the  ceiling  with  an  enchantingly 
tragical  look.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
hysterical  laugh,  "  Will  Mrs.  Scrim- 
mio;e  lauo:h  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  not  ex- 
pect so  much  of  her,"  Mr.  Grandison 
replied,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  But 
the  rest  of  us  will  all' laugh  at  the  proper 
moment,  I  assure  you.  You  will  behave 
very  prettily  to  her,  and  say  some  con- 
ciliatory word  if  you  have  the  opportu- 
nitv.  Do  you  not  know  how  to  make  a 
ravishing  little  apology,  hesitating,  blush- 
ing, humble,  as  if  you  were  about  to  sink 
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through  the  floor  ?  I  am  sure  that  you 
do." 

Into  one  swift  glance  and  one  soft, 
hypocritical. '' No  !"  Winnie  condensed 
the  essence  of  centuries  of  coquetry  as 
refined  and  proved  by  the  daughters  of 
Eve.  Then,  with  a  sudden  alarm, 
"  But  you  do  not  imagine  that  we  still 
think  of  going  there  to  dinner !  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  must  face 
Mrs.  Scrimmige  in  the  flesh  and  eye- 
glasses !" 

"  Certainly  I  mean  it.  You  must 
face  the  music." 

Winnie  stood,  gasping,  a  moment ; 
then,  "  Suppose  we  should  sit  down," 
she  said  faintly. 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  sister  initiated 
her  handmaiden  into  certain  mysteries  of 
the  cuisine  which  that  damsel  mentally 
turned  up  her  nose  at. 

Baked  beans  are  not  usually  consid- 
ered, even  by  their  New-Fngland  devo- 
tees, to  be  particularly  sugpjestive  of 
sentiment  or  pathos ;  but  as  Miss  Sum- 
mers overlooked  and  directed  while  they 
were  being  prepared  for  the  oven  in  a 
perfectly  orthodox  brown  stone  pot,  her 
stern  expression  softened  little  by  little, 
and  grew  sad,  and  finally  she  was  obliged 
to  make  an  errand  into  the  pantry  to 
wipe  her  eyes  unseen.  A  vision  of  the 
past  had  risen  before  them.  There  was 
a  winter  Sunday  morning  in  a  far  land, 
and  a  family  gathered  about  a  breakfast- 
table,  in  a  pleasant  room,  bright  at  one 
side  with  sunlight  shining  through  the 
frosty  panes,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
high-piled  open  fire.  Mother,  at  one 
side  of  the  table,  poured  the  coffee  into 
dark-blue  cups  ;  father,  opposite,  helped 
the  baked  beans  to  eight  young  people, 
from  the  dignified  eldest  to  the  spoilt 
pet,  who  sat  at  his  elbow  in  her  high 
chair  and  played  a  thousand  pranks  on 
him  which  the  others  would  not  have 
ventured  on.  Miss  Summers  seemed  to 
hear  her  father's  voice  saying,  "  If  I 
should  live  till  you  grow  up,  Winnie,  I 
hope  that  I  shall  see  you  cured  of  your 
impudence." 

He  had  not  lived  till  she  grew  up, 
and  the  salt  sea  rolled  its  waves  between 
the  youngest  and  the  eldest  of  that  circle 


in  their  new  home  among  strangers  and 
all  that  was  left  of  the  scattered  family. 

"  Poor  Winnie !  I  am  too  hard  on 
her,"  Miss  Summers  mujmured  self-re- 
proachfully,  as  she  hurried  to  the  salon, 
half  expecting  to  find  her  sister  in 
tears. 

But  she  was  destined  to  a  Mother- 
Hubbard  surprise,  for,  instead  of  sobs, 
her  ears  were  greeted  by  a  sound  of 
laughter  as  she  approached  the  door. 
Hysterics  ?  She  listened  anxiously. 
No;  it  was  a  healthy  laugh,  without  a 
tear  in  it.  And  there  was  a  man's  voice, 
too,  and  a  man's  laugh.  And,  in  short, 
Miss  Summers  opened  the  door  to  find 
her  sister  and  Mr.  Grandison  seated  side 
by  side,  apparently  on  the  very  best  of 
terms. 

After  one's  fortieth  year  one  is  not  so 
easily  surprised  as  before.  Miss  Sum- 
mers did  not  faint,  nor  did  she  stand 
petrified,  though  she  did  remain  silent 
and  motionless  for  one  brief  moment. 

"There  she  is!"  cried  Winnie,  in 
great  glee.  "  Dingle- di-dong,  ding- 
dong,  DONG  !" 

Miss  Summers  looked  at  her  fastidious 
old  friend  with  a  frightened  inquiry. 
"  I  never  again  will  believe  in  a  man," 
she  thought.  "  He  likes  it."  And  she 
said  aloud,  putting  on  a  very  elder-sis- 
terly look,  "  Well,  if  you  young  people 
can  laugh,  I  can't." 

The  conference  was  a  long  one, — so 
long  that  sleepy  Lucie,  in  the  kitchen, 
began  to  be  impatient  before  it  ended  ; 
and  even  then  the  visitor  turned  back 
for  one  word  more.  "  I  have  forgot- 
ten half  of  my  errand,  Miss  Winnie," 
he  said.  "  I  wished  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  in  the  least  bilious.  My 
trouble  is  all  on  the  other  side,"  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart. 

Winnie  said  nothing,  but  she  looked 
down  at  a  little  plain  ring  on  her  finger 
and  smiled  as  she  turned  it  round. 
And  she  turned  it  and  smiled  a  good 
many  times  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

Meantime,  there  had  been  a  second 
electric  storm  in  the  Worth  family. 
Mrs.  Scrimmige  had  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Summerses  were  hors  de  combat^ 
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and  the  others,  aware  of  her  state  of 
mind,  took  occasion  to  undeceive  her. 
They  were  at  the  breakfast  -  table  the 
morning  before  Christmas, — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Worth,  Mr.  Grandison,  and  Mrs.  Scrim- 
mise  ;  little  Calls  beside  her  father,  and 
little  Sarah  close  to  her  grandmother  s 
elbow,  as  if  for  protection  against  pos- 
sible attack  and  abuse. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  Mrs.  Scrim- 
mige  asked,  with  an  icy  smile,  "  that 
Miss  Mary  Summers  and  her  sister  are 
to  dine  here  on  Christmas-day  ?" 

"  My  cousins  ?"  said  Calista,  with 
rather  ill-assumed  carelessness.  "  Oh, 
yes !     You  forget  that  I  told  you  so." 

''  Am  I  to  understand,"  pursued  the 
lady,  still  smiling,  but  with  a  narrow 
white  line  about  her  lips,  "  after  the 
disgraceful  letter  which  was  sent  here 
with  their  signature,  that  they  are  still 
invited  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
me?" 

"  Oh,  that  letter  was  mere  nonsense, 
not  worth  thinking  of,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Scrimmige,"  Mr.  Grandison  interposed 
good-naturedly,  seeing  Thomas  darken 
at  mention  of  the  table.  "  Nobody 
notices  a  thing  of  that  sort.  Besides, 
they  feel  badly  about  it.  I  found  Win- 
nie crying  and  Mary  as  stern  as  a  judge 
when  I  went  to  them  that  evening.  I 
should  have  told  you,  but  I  thought  that 
you  had  forgotten  the  subject." 

The  white  line  had  widened  and 
spread  over  the  face.  Mrs.  Scrimmige 
perceived  that  the  decisive  battle  was 
imminent  which  would  either  establish 
her  more  firmly  in  the  houso  and  ex- 
clude the  Summerses,  or  force  her  to 
leave  in  order  to  preserve  her  dignity. 

"  You  think  that  a  lady  who  respects 
her«elf  is  likely  to  forget  immediately 
when  she  is  called" — she  choked  slightly 
— "  called  an  '  old  cat'  by  an  impudent 
girl  who  has  no  respect  for  anybody?" 

"  But  it  isn't  as  if  she  called  you  so 
to  your  face,"  Thomas  said,  rather 
weakly.  Tom  was  weak,  poor  fellow ! 
and  Mrs.  Scrimmige  betrayed  her  sense 
of  the  fact  by  an  audible  sneer,  which 
was  the  only  reply  she  vouchsafed  to  his 
remark. 

"  I   shall    not   seat   myself    at    table 


with  Miss  Winnie  Summers,"-  she  said, 
with  calm  decision. 

"  Oh,  now,  mother  !"  cried  Tom,  giv- 
ing her  the  title  which  he  used  only  in 
desperate  cases. 

''  I  think  it's  a  pity  if  my  own  cousins, 
and  all  the  cousins  I've  got  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  have  got  to  be  turned  out 
of  doors  just  because  Winnie  can't  help 
jesting,"  exclaimed  Calista,  beginning  to 
cry. 

Mrs.  Scrimmige  scented  a  near  tri- 
umph. She  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
and  airily  swung  her  glittering  eye- 
glasses by  the  string.  "  I  shall  leave 
the  house  if  Miss  Winnie  Summers  is 
invited  to  come  here  on  Christmas- 
day,"  she  said,  with  precision  and  sweet- 
ness. 

Thomas  felt  a  foot  come  down  rather 
hard  on  his  under  the  table.  He  knew 
that  he  had  got  to  stand  his  ground,  and 
he  did  so  with  more  address  than  one 
would  have  expected  of  him.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  leave  the 
house  for  good?"  he  exclaimed,  with  ap- 
parent incredulity.  He  seemed  to  be 
trembling. 

"  I  shall  leave  your  house  permanently 
if  Miss  Winnie  Summers  comes  here  to 
dine  on  Christmas-day,"  was  the  firm 
reply. 

Thomas  sighed,  looked  mournful  and 
resigned,  and  drooped  his  head  like  a 
man  for  whom  circumstances  are  too 
strong, — a  swept-away  expression  from 
which  there  was  nothing  to  hope. 
"  Well,  I'm  sorry  that  you  will  go  on 
account  of  it ;  but  I  know  that  when 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  a  thing  you 
always  do  it.  I'm  not  to  blame  in  the 
business.  I'm  sure  I  do  my  best  to  live 
in  peace.  Of  course,  when  Winnie  ex- 
pects to  come,  and  has  been  invited  to 
come,  and  has  promised  to  come,  I  can't 
send  and  tell  her  that  she  shan't  come. 
They're  the  only  relations  my  wife  has 
this  side  of  the  water." 

"  Well  done,  Tom  !"  thought  his  wife, 
smiling  behind  the  handkerchief  that 
wiped  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Scrimmige  sat  silent,  pale,  and 
smiling.  The  hand  that  still  swung  the 
glasses  shook  a  little.     She  looked  after 
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Mr.  Grandison,  who,  with  a  hasty  ex- 
cuse, withdrew  from  the  room.  She 
was  thinking  that  she  had  better  have 
tried  pathos  than  force.  "  I  suppose 
you  will  allow  poor  little  Sarah  to  go 
and  dine  with  me  at  her  aunt  William's," 
she  said,  rising  with  mournful  dignity. 
''  I  have  never  dined  at  Christmas  since 
her  birth  without  having  her  beside  me." 

'•  Oh,  if  you — "  Tom  was  beginning, 
when  his  wife  struck  in  with  vivacity, — 

''  Neither  has  her  father ;  and  it 
wouldn't  look  well  if  she  were  away 
from  home  at  such  a  time.  She  is  his 
eldest  daughter." 

''  She  is  my  daughter's  only  child  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Scrimmige,  with  asperity, 
losing  her  calmness. 

"  She  is  my  husband's  daughter !" 
cried  Calista,  whose  terrified  thought 
was,  "If  they  go  away  together  they, 
will  come  back  together,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  house  will  be  worse  than 
the  first." 

We  draw  the  veil  of  silence  over  the 
remainder  of  the  scene,  which  was  a 
rapid  crescendo  ending  in  double  hyster- 
ics. Calista  always  declared  afterward 
that  her  hysterics  were  diplomatic  ones, 
intended  to  balance  those  of  Mrs.  Scrim- 
mige, which  Tom  was  on  the  point  of 
succumbing  to.  The  elder  lady  was 
taken  to  bed  and  sent  for  her  doctor. 
The  younger  lady  immediately  retired 
and  sent  for  her  own  physician.  Mrs. 
Scrimmige  wished  to  see  Thomas.  Mrs. 
Worth  could  not  spare  her  husband  one 
moment  from  her  side.  Mrs.  Scrim- 
mige sent  her  son-in-law  a  note.  Mrs. 
Worth  sent  back  word  that  an  answer 
would  be  dispatched  to  her  the  very 
next  day  to  any  address  she  might  des- 
ignate. Lastly,  after  a  few  hours  of 
breathless  suspense,  a  coach  was  ordered, 
and  Mrs.  Scrimmige,  surrounded  by 
boxes  and  bags,  descended  to  it,  and 
was  driven  away. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  Tom,  so 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  side  of 
his  sick  wife,  had  fled  from  the  house  at 
a  very  early  hour  of  the  proceedings, 
and  did  not  return  till  after  dark,  when 


the  housemaid  saw  him  steal  in  so  noise- 
lessly that  she  thought  he  was  a  burglar 
and  ran  screaming  to  her  mistress. 

"  Has  she  come  back  ?"  cried  Calista, 
and  sank  back  fainting  on  the  sofa  where 
she  had  been  lying  with  a  very  genuine 
headache. 

"Has  she  gone?"  came  in  a  loud 
stage-whisper  from  the  door,  where  Tom 
was  discovered,  peeping  in  with  very 
round  eyes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Worth  had  always  been 
considered  a  rather  quiet,  self-contained 
young  man,  but  his  behavior  that  night 
and  the  next  day  at  the  disputed  dinner 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  liveliest  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  those  who 
witnessed  it.  He  danced,  he  sang  comic 
songs,  he  startled  everybody  with  sudden 
bursts  of  laughter.  He  asked  Winnie 
for  the  letter  Mrs.  Scrimmige  had  sent 
back  to  her,  and  declared  that  he  meant 
to  put  it  in  a  rich  gilt  frame  and  hang 
it  in  his  dressing-room.  He  drank  too 
much  wine  at  dinner,  and  just  escaped 
being  silly. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  explained,  "  I  have 
been  sat  on  so  long  that  I  fly  right  up 
when  the  pressure  is  removed." 

Mrs.  Calista  nodded  her  head  with  a 
certain  significant  smile,  and,  looking  at 
him  through  imaginary  eye-glasses,  said, 
in  a  very  peculiar  tone,  "  Do  not  be 
premature  in  your  rejoicings,  Thomas." 

Her  husband  became  sober  on  the 
instant.  "  You  did  that  just  like  her, 
Calis,"  he  said.  "  Now,  you  don't  mean 
that  you're  another !" 

A  week  later,  on  New- Year's  day,  the 
same  company  dined  together  at  Miss 
Summers's  apartment.  And  after  din- 
ner, in  a  little  moonlighted  balcony,  Mr. 
Grandison  asked  Winnie  to  be  his  wife. 

"  I  am  already  engaged,"  said  W^innie 
tremulously. 

There  was  a  quick,  sharp  breath,  and 
a  word  of  bitter  disappointment. 

"  I  have  been  engaged,"  Winnie  pur- 
sued still  more  tremulously,  "  ever  since 
my  fifth  year." 

"Ah!" 

La  Zinoara. 
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REMARKS   AND   REMINISCENCES   OF   A   SEXAGENARIAN. 
TWO    PAPERS.— TI. 


IT  was  the  well-known  boast  of  the 
witty  "  patriot,"  John  Wilkes,  that, 
with  his  ignoble  features  and  repulsive 
squint,  he  required  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  start  to  outstrip  the  handsomest 
man  in  England  in  a  contest  for  the  favor 
of  a  company  of  strangers.  An  actor 
with  physical  disadvantages  has  a  more 
arduous  struggle  to  maintain.  It  is  not 
by  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  which 
he  is  the  vehicle,  but  by  his  mode  of 
expressing  them,  that  he  produces  an 
agreeable  impression  or  the  reverse. 
His  person  and  voice  are  not  so  much 
the  instruments  as  the  material  with 
which  he  works,  and  if  they  are  not 
amenable  to  his  plastic  intelligence  he 
has  no  means  of  making  us  oblivious  of 
the  defect.  There  have,  it  is  true, 
been  actors  who  triumphed  over  obsta- 
cles of  this  nature.  The  tradition — if 
it  be  not  a  mere  surmise — that  the  first 
performer  of  Hamlet  was  "  fat  and 
scant  of  breath"  has  been  cited  in  ex- 
planation of  this  description,  so  ill  ac- 
cordant with  the  princely  figure  of  our 
imagination.  A  more  authentic  case 
is  that  of  Lekain,  whose  whole  aspect 
was  strongly  plebeian  and  whose  voice 
was  naturally  husky  and  inflexible,  but 
whose  intensity  of  feeling,  guided  by 
a  masterly  intelligence,  burst  through 
these  obstructions,  or  made  them  in  a 
degree  subservient  to  his  purpose,  and 
captured  the  sympathies  of  his  audience. 
But  such  exceptions  do  not  impair  the 
rule  that  the  effects  of  art  are  dimin- 
ished, not  enhanced,  by  our  perception 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come. The  admiration  excited  by  the 
skill  with  which  these  have  been  sur- 
mounted is  wholly  different  from  the 
feeling  which  the  artist  has  aimed  to 
produce, — that  which  is  the  supreme 
effect  of  art, — namely,  the  sense  of  per- 
fectiorij  from  which  all  ideas  of  labor 


and  struggle  are  absent,  which  is  con- 
scious only  of  an  absolute  harmony,  an 
inherent  fitness  of  the  means  to  the 
end.  On  the  stage  this  result  can  be 
achieved  only  by  an  actor  whose  person 
and  voice  are  facile  ministers  of  his  in- 
spiration. The  unique  fame  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  based  on  her  reported  pos- 
session of  all  the  qualities,  physical  as 
well  as  mental,  demanded  for  the  im- 
personation of  certain  female  characters, 
including  two  or  three  of  Shakespeare's 
grandest  conceptions,  though  not  the 
subtlest  or  the  most  difficult  to  represent. 
A  still  more  illustrious  instance  is  Talma, 
whom  Nature  had  endowed  with  her 
choicest  and  most  varied  gifts,  and  who 
used  them  with  a  consummate  appreci- 
ation of  their  value  and  relations, — the 
one  actor  whom  it  is  impossible  not 
to  begrudge  to  a  stage  that  knew  not 
Shakespeare. 

Of  the  actors  whom  I  have  seen, 
Salvini  not  excepted,  Forrest  alone  pos- 
sessed a  physique  such  as  one  conceives 
to  have  been  moulded  expressly  for  the 
assumption  of  heroic  roles.  His  figure, 
though  its  bulk  would  certainly  have 
seemed  excessive  in  these  days,  when 
even  the  athlete  is  fain  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  restrictive  code  of  sestheti- 
cism,  was  symmetrically  proportioned, 
and  suggestive  not  only  of  perfect  health 
and  herculean  strength,  but  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  grandeur.  His  counte- 
nance was  very  handsome,  and  capable 
of  taking  on  a  rich  glow.  His  voice 
was  so  powerful  and  clear  that  its  light- 
est tones  fell  upon  the  distant  ear  as  if 
there  were  no  intervening  space,  and, 
when  unstrained,  it  had  the  fulness  and 
mellowness  that  belong  only  to  the  finest 
organs.  It  would  have  seemed  ridicu- 
lous that  he  should  be  cast  for  any  parts 
except  the  greatest :  the  other  actors, 
even  those  who  were  taller,  looked  in- 
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significant  beside  him,  and  their  voices, 
when  strongest,  seemed  thin,  and,  if  I 
may  so  apply  the  word,  juiceless,  in  the 
comparison. 

I  should  like  to  stop  here,  and  leave 
the  reader  who  has  himself  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  to  gather  some  idea 
of  Forrest's  acting  from  contemporary 
criticisms,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
Unfortunately,  the  testimony  of  this 
kind  is  not  only  abundant  but  conflict- 
ing,— more  conflicting  than  in  any  simi- 
lar case  of  which  I  have  a  remembrance. 
Still  more  unfortunately,  it  has  the 
vagueness  of  testimony  delivered  simply 
with  the  view  of  giving  emphatic  ex- 
pression to  the  witnesses'  own  feelings 
and  convictions.  If  it  could  be  divided 
by  a  line  showing  that  all  persons  of  the 
same  class  in  regard  to  general  qualifica- 
tions for  judging  in  questions  of  taste 
were  ranged  on  one  side,  while  the  ma- 
jority or  minority,  as  the  case  anight  be, 
stood  massed  on  the  other,  there  would 
at  least  be  no  difiiculty  in  deciding  the 
main  point  according  to  one's  own  pred- 
ilections. But,  though  it  is  true  that 
most  people  with  admitted  claims  to  su- 
perior discernment  were  repelled  by  a 
style  of  acting  which  they  regarded  as 
a  mere  ill-regulated  display  of  physical 
prowess,  there  were  notable  exceptions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  declara- 
tions of  a  single  witness  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  a  larger  number 
of  being  positive,  instead  of  merely 
negative.  How  can  we  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  which  people  whose 
eyes  we  admit  to  be  as  good  as  our  own 
affirm  that  they  can  clearly  see  ?  I  am 
the  more  bound  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  propriety  of  this  reflection,  since,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  subject  belongs  to  a  distant 
period  and  was  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
My  recollections  are  not,  however,  in- 
distinct, as  regards  either  the  chief 
points  and  general  character  of  the  per- 
formances which  I  saw  or  the  impres- 
sion they  made  upon  me  at  the  time. 
That  they  should  have  remained  so  clear 
is  itself  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  force 
with   which  the  impression   was   made. 


I  am  obliged,  however,  to  add  that  they 
do  not  include  a  single  instance  of  my 
feelings  having  been  moved  or  my  ad- 
miration strongly  excited. 

The  special  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
Forrest  was  that  his  acting  was  "  natu- 
ral." The  only  sense  in  which  I  can 
admit  this  to  be  true  is  that  it  showed 
no  sufficient  conception  of  acting  as  an 
art.  Forrest  did  not  lack  intelligence : 
he  placed  the  emphasis  properly ;  he 
understood  what  kind  of  sentiment  he 
was  called  upon  to  express ;  he  was 
free  from  affectation  and  mannerisms,  in 
the  sense  that  he  did  not  employ  ges- 
tures or  intonations  with  an  apparent 
design  of  indicating  his  own  idiosyn- 
crasies rather  than  those  of  the  char- 
acter he  was  representing.  He  never 
sought  to  put  strong  emotion  into  his 
delivery  of  words  to  whi^h  it  did  not 
belong,  and  he  always  essayed  to  put 
it  into  his  delivery  of  words  to  which  it 
did  belong.  On  the  stage,  as  off"  it,  he 
could  be  quiet  at  times,  and  at  times 
rudely  energetic.  One  could  not  have 
imagined  him  playing  what  is  called  an 
"eccentric"  part,  or  skilfully  imitating 
another  person's  gait  or  speech.  In  this 
sense  his  acting  might  be  called  "  natu- 
ral." But  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
was  natural  it  was  not,  according  to  my 
apprehensions,  acting.  Of  nature  as 
embodied  in  art  and  revealed  through 
its  processes  I  saw  no  trace.  It  was 
not  natural  in  the  sense  of  being  uncon- 
ventional, inspired,  expressive  of  close 
and  delicate  observation  or  of  imagina- 
tive insight.  One  might  have  said  that 
Forrest  was  untrained,  but  for  certain 
evidences  of  very  bad  training.  His 
poses,  when  intended  to  be  especially 
striking,  were  those  of  melodrama  in  its 
coarsest  forms.  When,  as  Sparta cus,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence 
before  the  proud  patrician  threatening 
to  cut  him  down,  his  attitude — the  legs 
curved  bandywise,  with  the  bent  knees 
wide  apart,  the  left  arm  akimbo  and  the 
head  leaning  to  that  side,  the  sword  in 
the  right  hand  held  horizontally,  with 
upturned  edge,  above  the  head — may, 
for  anything  I  know,  have  been  the  cor- 
rect thing  according  to  the  manual  of 
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exercises ;  but  what  it  could  not  fail  to 
recall  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  of 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby"  was  the  scene  of 
the  two  Masters  Crummies  rehearsing 
the  broadsword  combat  in  the  inn. 

In  "  Othello,"  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  he  retained  the  scene  in  the 
fourth  act  in  which  the  racked  mind 
gives  way  and  epilepsy  supervenes,  and 
the  spectacle  thus  presented  of  a  brawny 
form,  clad  in  a  white  tunic,  lying  flat  on 
a  couch,  with  wide-stretched  limbs,  was, 
to  use  the  mildest  possible  term,  revolt- 
ing. In  the  final  agony  following  the 
revelation  of  lago's  treachery,  Kean,  as 
we  are  told,  produced  a  strong  effect  by 
retiring  up  the  stage,  and,  with  his  back 
to  the  audience,  clasping  his  upturned 
palms  above  his  head.  Forrest  copied 
this  attitude,  but  without,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  catching  the  instinct  that  had 
suggested  it,  since  as  a  display  of  emo- 
tion it  was  tame  and  almost  meaningless 
in  his  mode  of  presenting  it.  It  may 
seem  a  curious  criticism  to  make  on  an 
actor  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  masses 
that  he  lacked  fire  :  nevertheless,  this 
was  in  truth  Forrest's  most  obvious  de- 
fect. He  moved  at  times  with  a  certain 
rush,  as  of  a  boulder  that  has  been  set 
rolling  ;  he  beat  his  breast  and  ranted  in 
overpowering  tones — or,  as  an  old  actor 
expressed  it  to  me,  "  thrust  his  fist  into 
the  face  of  his  audience" — by  way  of 
showing  animation  or  passion  ;  but  there 
was  no  quiver  in  the  frame,  no  real  flash 
from  the  eyes,  no  thrill  in  the  accents, 
— in  short,  no  electric  current  passing 
along  the  nerves.  The  "  Howl,  howl, 
howl,  howl !"  of  Lear  left  us  all,  so  far 
as  I  could  observe,  "  men  of  stone." 
Certain  guttural  sounds  which  he  af- 
fected, instead  of  indicating  any  mastery 
over  his  magnificent  voice,  suggested  an 
incapacity  for  bringing  it  into  play.  He 
did  not  strut  or  fume,  but  he  was  de- 
liberative and  ponderous.  The  critic 
who  condemned  Kean's  Othello  on  the 
ground  that  the  Moor  was  "  a  slow  man" 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  Forrest's 
performance  of  the  part.  The  pauses 
were  frequent  and  prolonged  ;  they  were 
not  "  eloquent,"  like  Lekain's,  but  va- 
cant ;  nor  were  they,  like  those  of  Kean, 


from  which  they  were  probably  bor- 
rowed, dark  spots  intended  to  make  the 
flashes  that  followed  more  startling ;  at 
least  they  did  not  have  that  effect. 
Above  all,  nothing  that  Forrest  did  gave 
the  impression  of  a  remarkable  histrionic 
talent.  Not  only  did  he  not  seem  to 
lose  his  own  individuality,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  find  it  in  that  of  an}'^  personage 
that  he  represented.  One  could  not 
perceive  that  he  had  more  affinity  with 
one  character  than  another  :  to  his  ad- 
mirers he  seemed  equally  great  in  each, 
though  the  heartiest  applause  was  given 
to  his  Metamora,  which  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  "  the  Bowery  boys."  If 
it  be  objected  that  his  long  and  success- 
ful career  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  great  actor,  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  consider  whether  he 
knows  of  no  instance  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view,  qualities  dissimilar 
perhaps  from  those  which  I  have  at- 
tributed to  Forrest,  but  not  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  natural  genius  for  acting, 
have  achieved  a  like  distinction.  Forrest 
had  extraordinary  physical  advantages, 
and,  though  he  failed  to  make  them  prop- 
erly responsive  to  the  calls  of  deep  or 
wild  emotion  (had  he  succeeded  in  this, 
his  rightful  eminence  would  have  been 
as  little  disputed  as  was  that  of  Talma 
or  Mrs.  Siddons),  he  displayed  them  in- 
telligently and  with  a  very  pleasing  effect 
in  many  scenes  and  passages  of  a  less  ex- 
acting nature.  He  acted  best  when  he 
acted  least, — when  he  was  content  to  let 
his  fine  face,  his  imposing  figure,  and  the 
full,  pure  tones  of  his  unforced  voice  ex- 
ert their  natural  charm.  There  were 
speeches  with  a  tincture  of  poetry  or 
sentiment — in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
for  example  —  which  flowed  from  his 
lips  like  a  strain  of  simple  melody. 
There  are  lines  in  ''  Othello"  which 
seem  to  demand  such  a  voice  as  his  more 
than  any  other  gift.     One  of  them  is — 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them, 

in  which,  though  he  left  the  delicate 
irony  unexpressed,  the  calm,  deep 
sound  seemed  to  suspend  the  clashing 
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weapons  by  some  inherent  irresistible 
sway.     Another  is — 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety  ! 

of  which  the  utterance  was  itself  bell- 
like, but  without  harshness  or  clangor. 
In  the  last  act, 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul  ! 

if  not  equally  impressive,  is  recalled  to 
my  memory  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
delivery  of  "  'Twas  I  that  did  it !"  with 
the  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  first 
word  and  the  exaggerated  prolongation 
of  the  second,  accompanied  by  a  vigor- 
ous thumping  on  the  breast,  like  some 
barbarian  chief  boasting  of  his  warlike 
exploits. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  height 
is  as  much  of  an  advantage  to  an  actor 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Mrs.  Siddons 
told  Kean  that  it  was  a  pity  there  was 
so  little  of  him,  and  Quin,  when  he  saw 
Garrick  in  "  Othello,"  exclaimed,  "  By 

!     Pompey    with    the   tea-kettle." 

But  it  seems  to  me  a  not  insignificant 
fact  that  the  two  greatest  English  tra- 
gedians should  have  been  men  below  the 
common  stature,  and  should  nevertheless 
have  so  borne  themselves  in  grand  and 
terrible  scenes  as  to  leave  no  sense  of  in- 
congruity. There  are  plays,  like  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  in  which  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  hero  should  tower  above  the  crowd 
which  he  disdains  and  abashes ;  but  the 
perspective  of  the  stage  is  not  in  itself 
favorable  to  the  exhibition  of  colossal 
figures.  The  tall  tragedian  dwarfs  the 
painted  trees  and  turrets  ;  his  majestic 
strut  is  checked  by  the  limited  area  in 
which  it  is  displayed  ;  he  cannot  easily 
conceal  the  artifices  by  which  the  move- 
ments and  gestures  of  an  actor  are  made 
impressive  while  suggestive  of  nature 
and  reality.  If  he  rushes  toward  the 
footlights  the  spectators  in  the  front  row 
undergo  a  momentary  alarm. 

Booth  was  of  just  the  same  height  as 
Kean,  and  when  he  first  appeared  was 
reported  to  resemble  him  so  closely  that 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  his  twin- 
brother.*     He  was  generally  spoken  of, 

*  Macready's  "Reminiscences." 


especially  by  old  actors,  as  an  imitator 
of  Kean.  Mr.  Murdoch  prefers  to  say 
that  he  had  taken  Kean  as  his  model.*)" 
Admitting  the  distinction,  one  cannot 
allow  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  no- 
tion of  an  equality  of  talent.  Kean's 
originality  was  the  strongest  evidence  of 
his  genius.  An  actor  who  borrowed 
Kean's  conceptions,  however  fitted  by 
nature  to  excel  in  the  same  style,  cannot 
be  thought  of  as  standing  on  the  same 
level.  Kean's  range  of  successful  im- 
personations was  a  narrow  one,  but 
Booth's,  while  comprising  none  that 
were  outside  of  it,  did  not  include  the 
character  in  which  Kean's  power  of 
moving  the  hearts  and  swaying  the 
feelings  of  his  audience  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Moreover,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Murdoch  is 
correct  in  asserting  that  in  some  par- 
ticulars Booth  was  the  superior,  and 
though  it  is  certain  that  he  avoided  the 
faults  which  marred  the  general  beauty 
of  Kean's  delivery,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  his  chief  "  effects"  were  those 
which  the  latter  had  introduced.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  he 
imitated  Kean's  tones,  or  walk,  or  ges- 
tures. I  do  not  find  that  he  was  accused 
of  doing  this  when,  as  a  mere  youth,  he 
was  brought  forward  as  a  rival  of  the 
elder  actor.  That  rivalry  soon  ended, 
and  during  his  long  career  in  America 
Booth  had  no  opportunity  of  studying 
his  "  model."  Above  all,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  manner  of  acting  that 
suggested  the  absence  of  original  inspi- 
ration. A  copyist  can  hardly  fail  to 
show  a  deficiency  of  ease,  energy,  free- 
dom, abandon;  and  in  Booth's  acting 
these  qualities  were  conspicuous. 

If  his  face  resembled  Kean's  it  must 
once  have  been  remarkably  handsome. 
I  should  not  have  described  it  by  this 
epithet  when  he  was  verging  toward 
fifty  ;  but  neither  should  I  have  objected 
to  the  term,  except  as  inadequate.  His 
features  were  wonderfully  mobile  and 
expressive.  The  eyes  were  the  most 
brilliant  I  have  ever  seen.  The  feeling 
that  was  about  to  express  itself  in  words 

f  "  The    Stage ;    or,   Recollections  of  Actort 
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leaped  forth  and  announced  itself  in 
their  piercing  gaze,  their  fiery  gleams, 
or  their  concentrated  glow.  In  moments 
of  exultation  the  sudden  lighting  up  of 
the  countenance  could  not  but  suggest 
the  trite  comparison  of  the  sun  bursting 
through  the  clouds  and  chasing  away 
the  shadows.  What  his  voice  had  origi- 
nally been  was,  to  a  slight  degree  at 
least,  matter  for  conjecture.  An  injury 
to  his  nose,  besides  somewhat  disfig- 
uring that  organ,  had,  in  Mr.  Murdoch's 
phrase,  given  to  his  "  vocality  a  more 
than  usual  nasal  quality."  But,  though 
this  peculiarity  was  very  noticeable,  it 
was  sinsrular  how  little  it  detracted  from 
the  music  of  the  voice,  which  was  its 
special  excellence.  Without  the  power 
and  sonorous  breadth  of  Forrest's,  or 
the  compass  and  the  capacity  for  certain 
tours  de  force  of  Macready's,  it  was 
more  flexible  and  more  sympathetic  than 
either,  better  suited  to  the  rhythmical 
expression  of  emotion,  more  capable  of 
a  sustained  sweetness  and  an  airy  bril- 
liancy. Its  subdued  tones  were  not  al- 
ways audible  without  an  effort ;  but  as 
it  rose  in  a  gradual  swell  its  volume 
filled  the  house  without  becoming  dis- 
sonant. The  beauty  of  the  elocution 
was  enhanced  by  an  eff'ect  borrowed, 
doubtless,  from  Kean,  of  whom  Keats 
tells  us  that  he  pronounced  particular 
words  "  with  a  gusto."  It  was  not  a 
mere  emphasis,  but  a  melodious  and 
prolonged  intonation,  used  especially 
when  the  language  was  highly  figurative, 
and  "  creating,"  as  Doran  says,  "  a  scene 
with  the  sound."  A  liberal  and  appro- 
priate use  of  gesture  contributed  to  this 
effect. 

In  his  best  impersonations.  Booth  gave 
that  impression  of  a  complete  harmony 
of  physical  and  mental  attributes  which 
spares  the  spectator  the  necessity  of  scru- 
tinizing his  own  conceptions  and  en- 
deavoring to  readjust  them  or  to  find  a 
means  of  reconciling  inconsistent  sensa- 
tions. His  vivacity  in  animated  dia- 
logue ;  his  intensity,  whether  in  the 
vehement  outbursts  of  passion  or  in  its 
repressed  and  concentrated  utterances ; 
his  absorption  in  moments  of  deliberate 
thought  or  reflection ;  the  picturesque- 


ness,  not  of  his  make-up  or  costume,  but 
simply  of  his  face  and  form,  especially 
when  rendered  vivid  by  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  stage  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
tableau ;  the  underlying  suggestions  of 
reality  in  his  general  manner  of  moving 
and  speaking, — these  were  qualities  that 
gave  the  effect  of  constant  variety  and 
contrast,  without  infringing  on  the  unity 
of  the  conception  or  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  performance.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  actor  was  forgotten,  and 
all  the  details  seemed  the  spontaneous 
workings  and  unconscious  illustrations  of 
the  character  he  represented. 

When,  on  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  he 
stepped  on  the  stage  as  Gloster  and  be- 
gan the  speech. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent, 

the  critical  scrutiny  which  one  naturally 
turns  upon  an  actor  at  his  first  entrance 
was  instantly  checked.  The  stately  but 
elastic  tread  ;  the  defiant  port  and  sweep- 
ing gesture ;  the  kindled  eye,  with  its 
changeful  gleams  of  mockery  and  ma- 
lignity ;  the  smooth  yet  impassioned  flow 
of  the  delivery,  with  its  expressive 
variety  of  tones  and  inflections,  —  all 
conspired  to  fix  the  attention  on  the 
scene  itself  and  make  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  it  engross  and  fill  the  mind. 
It  was  the  same  throughout  the  perform- 
ance :  if  at  any  point  a  doubt  obtruded 
itself,  it  was  swept  away  by  the  strong 
current  of  interest  and  expectation.  In 
the  scene  transferred  by  Gibber  from  the 
Third  Part  of  Henry  Y.,  Booth's  atti- 
tude, look,  and  tones  after  he  had 
stabbed  the  gray-haired  king  are  far 
more  distinct  and  vivid  in  my  remem- 
brance than  anything  I  have  witnessed 
at  the  theatre  in  recent  years.  The 
affected  amazement  with  which  he 
stooped  over  the  prostrate  body  as  he 
uttered  the  words 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ? 

changed  to  the  crudest  aspect  of  tri- 
umphant irony  in  the  succeeding 
phrase, — 

I  thought  it  would  have  mount -ed, — 
when   the  hunchbacked  form   towering 
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erect,  the  head  with  the  plumed  hat 
thrown  back,  the  eyes  following  the 
upturned  point  of  the  raised  and  out- 
stretched sword,  the  syllable  I  have 
marked  as  emphatic  uttered  not  only 
at  the  height  of  the  voice,  but  with  a 
swelling  volume  of  sound,  produced  a 
feeling  as  of  some  general  ascent  in 
which  one  was  taking  an  involuntary 
part.  The  other  striking  features  of  the 
performance — the  rapid  alternations  of 
pretended  humility  and  devotion  and  of 
sarcastic  amusement  in  the  scene  with 
Lady  Anne ;  the  tent-scene,  with  its 
agony  of  fright,  the  dripping  brow  and 
shaking  limbs,  and  the  hoarse  cry  for 
succor ;  above  all,  the  fiery  death-strug- 
gle, in  which  Kean's  rapid  thrust  with 
the  disarmed  hand — borrowed  from  the 
description  of  a  combat  in  the  Penin- 
sular war — was  reproduced  with  what 
I  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been  any 
diminution  of  the  original  effect — are 
equally  strong  in  my  recollection. 

The  high-water  mark  of  Booth's 
acting  was  reached  in  lago,  a  part  that 
neither  taxes  the  physical  energies  nor 
calls  for  the  highest  mental  qualities  to 
represent  it  properly,  but  which  has  per- 
haps been  more  grossly  TTZzsrepresented 
than  any .  other.  It  is  often,  indeed, 
assigned  to  actors  who  are  in  evident 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many  of 
the  words.  But  even  performers  of  a 
different  stamp  are  apt  either  to  make 
the  character  merely  repulsive,  or  else, 
by  depriving  it  of  intensity,  to  present 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  its  diabolical 
craft  and  malignity.  The  double  mask 
under  which  lago  hides  the  fiendish 
depravity  of  his  deeply-brooding  nature, 
— that  of  the  blunt,  gay,  outspoken 
cynic,  and  that  of  the  trusty,  zealous, 
and  attached  friend, — with  the  fitful 
revelations  of  what  is  beneath,  makes  it 
a  matter  of  the  subtlest  skill  to  assimi- 
late the  conception  and  produce  a  single 
blended  effect.  The  feelings  excited  by 
Booth's  performance  were  such  as  one 
might  experience  in  watching  a  consum- 
mate swordsman  wielding  his  weapon 
with  a  devilish  ferocity  of  intent  that 
rouses  the  desire  to  baffle  it,  but  with  a 
lightness  of  wrist,  a  swiftness  of  parry  ! 
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and  lunge,  that  compel  admiration.  It 
was  the  refinement,  not  the  coarseness, 
of  the  hypocrisy  that  made  it  apparent 
to  the  spectators,  as  well  as  successful  in 
the  attainment  of  its  aim.  The  changes 
of  demeanor  were  rapid  and  complete, 
but  there  was  nothing  violent  or  gro- 
tesque in  the  transition.  It  was  the 
supple  Italian  nature  passing  from  one 
guise  to  another  with  a  Protean  ease  and 
grace.  In  the  night  scene  where  he 
stabs  Bodrigo,  the  play  of  his  features 
under  the  glare  of  the  lantern  swung 
with  uplifted  hand  had  a  vividness  and 
picturesqueness  which  no  painting  could 
reproduce.  But  it  is  not  alone  the 
salient  points  of  a  performance  which 
throughout  was  full  of  spirit,  rich  in 
color,  and  finished  in  all  the  details,  that 
rise  before  me  as  I  turn  the  leaves  of 
the  play.  The  tone,  the  look,  the  ges- 
ture, come  back  in  every  passage.  I 
had  seen  other  actors  in  the  part  before ; 
I  have  seen  many  actors  in  it  since ;  but 
one  impression  alone  has  neither  been 
effaced  nor  blurred.  lago  is  for  me  iden- 
tified with  Booth. 

The  histrionic  faculty  is  shown  in  its 
full  force  only  when  the  character  as- 
sumed has  in  the  representation  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  individuality,  and 
no  suggestions  of  the  actor's  other  im- 
personations mingle  with  and  mar  the 
impression.  Mere  mechanical  aids, 
especially  in  tragic  acting,  go  but  a  little 
way  in  producing  this  effect.  The  whole 
nature  must  be  possessed  and  controlled 
by  the  new  spirit  that  has  entered  into 
it.  No  tragedian  whom  I  have  seen 
displayed  this  power  in  the  same  degree 
as  Booth.  It  was  perhaps  the  more 
noticeable  because  in  the  very  narrow 
range  of  his  successful  impersonations 
several  of  the  characters  might  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  same  type.  Bichard, 
lago,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach  are  all 
unscrupulous,  malignant,  versed  in  the 
arts  of  treachery,  profound  dissemblers, 
indefatigable  plotters,  with  the  one  re- 
deeming virtue,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
of  indomitable  courage.  They  are,  of 
course,  as  distinct  creations  as  if  this 
similarity  did  not  exist ;  but  in  a  mere 
description    the    points    of     difierence 
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would  be  likely  to  fade  in  the  general 
resemblance.  In  Booth's  performance 
of  each  of  these  parts  it  seemed  as  if 
the  walk,  gestures,  attitudes,  looks,  and 
tones  belonged  to  that  particular  charac- 
ter and  to  no  other.  When  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  hall  of  Lady 
Allworth's  house,  amidst  a  group  of 
other  persons,  his  short,  quick  step,  and 
his  ferret-like  glance  around  the  apart- 
ment, as  if  taking  a  rapid  inventory  of 
its  contents,  were  instant  indications  of  a 
covetous,  grasping,  crafty  nature.  The 
constant  by-play ;  the  easy  naturalness 
of  every  movement;  the  suppressed 
tones  of  intense  passion  when  he 
asked, — 

Do  I  wear  a  sword  for  fashion,  or  is  this  arm 
Shrunk  up  and  withered  ? — 

while  the  clinched  fist,  the  strung  cords 
of  the  wrist  to  which  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  pointed,  and  the  blighting 
glance  that  shot  from  the  eyes,  made 
any  answer  unnecessary ;  the  half- 
smothered  exultation  as  he  pictured  him- 
self in  the  full  fruition  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  final  torrent  of  impotent  fury 
and  desperation  when  all  his  designs  have 
turned  to  his  own  ruin, — made  up  a  pic- 
ture in  which  every  touch  deepened  the 
tints  and  heightened  the  general  effect. 
The  coarse  exaggeration  and  intrinsic 
unnaturalness  that  make  the  play  little 
better  than  a  modern  melodrama  were 
unnoticed.  One  felt  as  if  the  domestic 
life  of  a  barbaric  age,  with  its  quaint 
manners,  its  violent  passions,  its  striking 
contrasts  and  strange  vicissitudes,  were 
unfolded  before  one's  eyes.  Possibly  this 
impression  might  have  been  still  stronger 
if  the  scenery  and  appointments  had 
been  more  suitable ;  but,  beyond  a  gen- 
eral perception  of  their  deficiencies,  I  had 
no  thought  of  them. 

In  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  ("The  Iron 
Chest")  Booth's  acting  coincided  with 
the  descriptions  of  Kean's  performance 
of  the  part,  so  far  as  these  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  the  first  part  in 
which  I  saw  him,  and  I  carried  away  an 
impression  which  I  recall  as  one  does 
one  of  the  blunders  of  youth.  The 
house  was  not  well  filled  nor  inclined  to 
applaud,  though  a  part  of  the  audience 


followed  the  play  with  deep  attention 
and  uttered  little  comments  of  admira- 
tion. Where  I  sat,  in  the  rear  row  of 
the  centre-boxes,  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  catching  many  of  the  words.  Though 
I  had  not  much  admired  Forrest  in  the 
parts  in  which  I  had  then  seen  him,  the 
recollection  of  his  full,  strong  voice  made 
me  impatient  of  tones  that  seemed  to  tan- 
talize my  hearing  and  fail  to  fill  some 
waiting  void.  The  slow  but  apparently 
unstudied  walk,  as  of  a  man  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  own  room,  the  short,  convul- 
sive gestures, — the  half-clinched  hands 
raised  as  if  about  to  clutch  the  head, — 
the  faint,  spasmodic  utterances,  with 
occasional  bursts  of  frenzy  never  rising 
to  a  loud  cry,  all  the  indications,  in 
short,  of  a  soul  that  is  struggling  to 
suppress  its  emotions  and  conceal  the 
secret  which  is  ready  to  break  forth, 
instead  of  at  once  making  their  meaning 
plain  to  me,  left  me,  as  it  were,  groping 
for  the  key.  There  was  a  fascination  in 
it  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  left 
the  theatre  with  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. Some  time  passed  before  I  saw 
Booth  again,  but  in  that  interval  the 
performance,  instead  of  fading  from  my 
mind,  haunted  it,  each  detail  coming 
back  with  a  fresh  force,  until  I  made 
the  discovery  that  no  other  acting  had 
ever  so  impressed  me,  that  it  was  far 
finer  and  of  a  different  order  from  any 
that  I  had  before  witnessed.  This  ex- 
perience had  the  effect  of  awakening  the 
critical  faculty,  which  I  take  to  be  simply 
the  habit  of  examining  and  accounting 
for  one's  own  sensations. 

There  is  a  story  by  George  Sand  in 
which  a  marquise  falls  in  love  with  an 
actor  whose  beauty  of  person,  graceful 
bearing,  and  impassioned  elocution  real- 
ize her  ideal  of  an  ardent,  refined,  and 
adorable  being.  She  invites  him  to  a 
private  interview,  and  finds  herself  con- 
fronted by  a  man  with  a  sallow,  wrinkled, 
and  inexpressive  face,  stiff  and  awkward 
in  manner,  and  totally  devoid  of  charm. 
One  experienced  a  similar  disenchant- 
ment in  seeing  Booth  in  any  part  that 
lay  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  his 
powers.  His  successes  were  never 
doubtful,    nor   were   his   failures.      He 
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either  caught  and  embodied  the  con- 
ception in  its  entirety  or  he  utterly 
missed  it  and  made  the  performance 
vapid  and  lifeless.  His  Shylock,  it  is 
true,  was  excellent  without  being  actu- 
ally first-rate.  The  passion  was  real 
without  approaching  the  fiery  intensity 
of  Kean  ;  his  appearance  and  manner 
were  striking  and  picturesque,  but  did 
not,  like  his  great  prototype's,  impress 
one  "like  a  chapter  of  Genesis."  It 
fell  short,  in  fact,  for  want  of  that 
poetical  imagination  and  that  profound 
sensibility  which  render  "  the  Jew  that 
Shakespeare  drew"  an  epitome  of  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  his  race. 
But  in  the  impersonation  of  the  greatest 
of  Shakespeare's  creations  these  quali- 
ties are  demanded  in  a  supreme  degree  ; 
and  Booth's  inability  to  grapple  with 
such  conceptions  was  like  that  of  an 
agile  quadruped  attempting  to  fly.  He 
was  not  merely  insipid,  but  ridiculous. 
His  person  seemed  to  have  shrivelled, 
his  eyes  to  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  his 
voice  its  timbre  ;  the  mere  technique  of 
his  art  appeared  to  have  deserted  him  ; 
all  the  glamour  of  the  stage  had  vanished, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
that  of  "  some  banquet-hall  deserted." 
He  rarely,  I  believe,  laid  hands  on 
Othello,  and  when  he  did  I  took  good 
care  not  to  be  present.  I  once  saw  him 
in  Macbeth,  but  my  only  recollection  of 
the  occasion  is  of  his  absurd  appearance 
in  the  kilt,  and  of  a  kind  of  shame  which 
I  felt  in  witnessing  the  exhibition.  His 
Hamlet  was  a  very  singular  performance. 
Of  the  poetry,  the  pathos,  the  intellec- 
tual excitement  that  dominate  the  action 
there  was  scarcely  a  trace. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 

was  Uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  timid  person 
attacked  by  footpads  and  bawling  for 
the  police  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
But  he  seemed  to  take  an  immense  in- 
terest in  the  philosophical  and  sarcastic 
observations  in  the  prose  parts  of  the 
dialogue,  and  delivered  them  with  the 
bustling  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  giving  lectures  to  his 
juvenile  friends.  "  Do  not  saw  the  air 
too  much  with    your  hand"   was  illus- 


trated by  the  precise  gesture  he  had 
been  employing  ad  nauseam  in  every 
speech.  In  the  fourth  act  of  Tate's 
travestied  version  of  "  Lear"  he  gave 
glimpses  of  his  peculiar  aptitude  for 
suggesting  the  reality  of  the  scene.  If 
he  was  not  Lear,  he  was  at  least  the 
very  image  of  an  old  man  who  has  lost 
his  wits.  Another  instance  of  this  real- 
istic power  is  the  sole  feature  I  retain 
of  his  acting  in  a  long-obsolete  play 
called  "  Town  and  Country,"  the  hero 
of  which  is  a  kind  of  peripatetic  philan- 
thropist. As  Booth  entered  in  a  wretch- 
edly-fitting coat  and  trousers,  he  called 
the  attention  of  his  companions  to  a 
cloud  directly  above  their  heads.  I 
have  forgotten  the  words,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  audience 
followed  the  direction  of  his  hand,  in  ap- 
parent expectation  of  seeing  that  cloud. 
I  know  that  actors  look  upon  illusions  of 
this  kind  as  coming  within  the  mech- 
anism of  their  art  and  easily  attained 
by  technical  skill.  The  intention  to 
produce  the  effect  is  often  visible.  In 
Booth's  method  the  intention  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  not  visible. 

Although  Booth  was  the  object  of  an 
enthusiastic,  in  some  instances  even  ex- 
travagant, admiration  on  the  part  of 
connoisseurs,  and  might  also  —  regard 
being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times — be  described  as  a  popular  actor, 
he  did  not,  from  various  causes,  hold 
that  position  in  the  general  estimation  to 
which  his  talents  might  have  enabled 
him  to  aspire ;  and  the  close  of  his 
career  was  like  the  flickering  flame  and 
noisome  smoke  of  a  burnt-out  candle. 
Macready's  career  ended  at  about  the 
same  time,  but  how  differently  ! — in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  power  and  reputation, 
and  with  the  splendor  of  a  great  lumi- 
nary on  which  all  eyes  are  fixed  as  it 
sets  unsullied  and  unobscured.  No 
actor,  indeed,  ever  achieved  quite  the 
same  pre-eminence  on  the  English  stage 
as  Macready.  From  the  death  of  Kean 
to  his  own  retirement  he  stood  not  only 
without  a  rival  but  with  scarcely  a  com- 
petitor. He  not  only  kept  alive  the 
glory  of  his  art  when  it  must  otherwise 
have   undergone  a  total  eclipse,  but  he 
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gave  to  it  a  prestige  and  won  for  it  a 
consideration  higher  in  some  respects 
than  it  had  ever  before  acquired.  No 
one  had  ever  practised  it  with  so  strenu- 
ous a  spirit,  with  a  devotion  so  untiring 
and  so  conscientious ;  none  had  ever 
made  it  in  the  same  degree  the  diligent 
and  faithful  handmaiden  of  the  genius 
that  breathed  immortal  life  into  the 
English  drama  ;  none  had  ever  so  stimu- 
lated the  genius  of  his  contemporaries — 
and  this  at  one  of  the  periods  least 
fiivorable  to  dramatic  composition  —  to 
make  fresh  contributions  to  the  stock  of 
poetical  plays  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.  He  freed  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  from  the  deformities 
and  rubbish  with  which  it  had  been 
loaded  by  players  and  playwrights,  he 
revived  many  of  the  plays  that  had  long 
been  banished  from  the  stage,  and  he 
was  the  first  actor  and  manager  who 
strove  to  make  every  representation  in 
all  its  details  a  worthy  and  splendid 
embodiment  of  the  poet's  conception. 
He  acted  a  greater  number  of  Shake- 
speare's chief  characters,  and  he  "  created" 
more  new  parts  of  a  not  wholly  ephem- 
eral nature,  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
or  perhaps  than  all  of  them  combined, 
and,  I  believe,  with  no  recorded  instance 
of  failure.  His  professional  fame,  it 
may  be  added,  was  enhanced  by  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  his  life,  and  by 
his  intimate  relations  with  a  host  of 
distinguished  persons. 

But  these  successes  and  this  eclat^ 
though  fairly  and  honorably  achieved, 
do  not  testify  with  certainty  to  Macready 's 
rank  as  an  actor.  What,  more  than 
anything  else,  keeps  the  fame  of  an 
actor  alive  is  the  fascination  which  he 
exercises  over  his  contemporaries.  This 
power  Macready  does  not  seem  to  have 
possessed  in  the  same  degree  as  Garrick, 
Kean,  or  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  even  as  the 
stately  John  Kemble  and  the  eccentric 
George  Frederick  Cooke.  Why  he 
failed  to  produce  an  equal  impression 
with  these  performers,  each  of  whom 
he  surpassed  in  some  great  qualities,  it 
lias  not  been  found  easy  to  decide. 
'That  he  was  a  thoroughly  original  actor, 
both  in  his  conceptions  and  in  his  style, 


— that  he  was  a  complete  master  of  all 
the  technical  means  and  resources  of  his 
art, — that  he  had  a  full  sense  of  the 
significance,  force,  and  reality  of  the 
characters  and  passions  he  portrayed, 
was  never  questioned.  Nor  did  he  fail 
to  rouse,  excite,  and  move  his  audiences 
in  a  degree  wliich  I  at  least  have  never 
seen  approached.  Not  Booth  in  Rich- 
ard nor  Forrest  in  Metamora  drew  any 
such  thunders  of  applause  as  accom- 
panied and  almost  interrupted  Macready 's 
bursts  of  fiery  passion,  in  Melantius 
and  Werner,  for  example ;  still  less  did 
either  of  them  succeed,  as  he  so  often 
did,  in  touching  the  heart  and  causing 
the  eyes  to  brim  with  tears.  Neverthe- 
less, even  his  warmest  admirers  have 
never  spoken  of  him  with  the  lavish  en- 
thusiasm which  acting,  more  than  any 
other  art,  is  apt  to  inspire.  All  have 
been  conscious  of  some  lack,  which 
criticism,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  never 
clearly  detected  or  explained.  Much 
rubbish  has  been  talked  about  his  "arti- 
ficial" methods  and  "  merely  intellectual" 
style,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  eff"ect  which 
he  produced.  Mr.  Lewes,  who  con- 
siders his  Werner  almost  as  remarkable 
as  Kean's  Othello,  and  who  asserts  that 
he  was  "great  in  Lear,  King  John, 
Richard  II.,  Cassius,  and  lago,"  and 
unsurpassable  "  in  certain  aspects  of 
Macbeth  and  Coriolanus,"  says  never- 
theless, "  In  Macready  I  see  only  a  man 
of  talent,  but  of  talent  so  marked  and 
individual  that  it  approaches  very  near 
to  genius."  A  person  who  sat  near 
me  one  night  at  a  performance  of 
"Macbeth"  observed  sotto  voce  at  the 
end  of  a  scene,  "  I  see  what  it  is :  he 
has  a  grand  conception  of  the  character, 
but  he  cannot  come  up  to  it  in  the  exe- 
cution." Few  persons  in  America  re- 
ceived more  pleasure,  I  suspect,  from 
Macready's  performances  than  I  did ; 
yet  when  he  once  remarked  to  me,  in  a 
tone  of  evident  sincerity,  "  The  days  of 
the  great  actors  are  gone,"  I  had  not  the 
politeness  to  contradict  him. 

Macready,  like  Lekain,  had  to  pass 
through  a  long  period  of  discipline,  a 
persistent  and  arduous  struggle  against 
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certain  innate  tendencies  and  natural 
defects.  His  vehement  temperament 
led  him  at  the  outset  into  a  harsh,  im- 
petuous, unrestrained  mode  of  acting, 
remote  from  the  true  methods  of  artistic 
expression,  and  rendered  more  unpleas- 
ing  by  the  ruggedness  of  his  features 
and  a  general  lack  of  physical  charm. 
By  efforts  to  which  it  might  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  in  descriptions  of  ar- 
tistic training,  he  overcame  these  ob- 
stacles, so  far  as  this  could  be  effected 
by  study  and  discipline.  In  later  years 
no  actor  knew  better  how  to  regulate 
the  display  of  emotion,  never  permitting 
it  to  become  mechanical,  never  losing 
the  original  impulse,  but  avoiding  all 
excess  and  confining  it  within  the  limits 
of  ideal  truth.  His  attitudes,  as  his 
French  critics  remarked,  were  those  of 
Greek  statuary.  Nor  were  they  ever 
mere  lifeless  poses :  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  full  of  animation,  and  in 
scenes  of  strong  and  conflicting  passion 
succeeded  each  other  with  a  flashing 
rapidity  that  might  almost  have  defied 
the  instantaneous  process  of  photography 
to  reproduce  them.  Often  they  con- 
veyed without  a  word  or  even  a  gesture, 
almost  without  a  look,  the  workings  of 
some  powerful  feeling.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  last  scene  of  "  The  Stran- 
ger," he  stood  motionless,  with  averted 
face,  while  the  repentant  wife  was  plead- 
ing at  his  feet,  the  pose  was  at  once  so 
expressive  and  so  exquisitely  graceful 
that  it  held  the  audience  enraptured, 
until  the  slow,  silent  turning  of  the 
head,  ending  in  a  downward  glance  full 
of  pity  and  returning  love,  sent  a  thrill 
throughout  the  house. 

It  was  in  general  by  his  management 
of  his  physical  powers  rather  than  by 
their  natural  qualities  that  Macready 
compelled  admiration  and  swayed  the 
sympathies.  But  this  effect  would  have 
been  impossible  if  all  the  details  had  not 
been  suggested  and  continuously  enli- 
vened by  a  real  and  profound  sensibility. 
He  was  in  fact  the  only  actor  I  have  ever 
seen  who  was  always  under  the  apparent 
influence  of  the  emotion  he  was  depict- 
ing, and  never  gave  the  impression  that 
he  was  seeking  to  represent  what,  at  the 


time  at  least,  he  was  not  actually  feeling. 
It  was  this  sensibility,  controlled  and 
guided  by  the  technical  skill  so  labo- 
riously acquired,  that  lent  a  varied  and 
attractive  play  of  expression  to  features 
not  naturally  flexible,  and  to  vocal  or- 
gans that  were  perhaps  better  adapted 
to  oratory  than  to  acting.  Booth's  voice 
might  have  been  compared  to  a  violin, 
while  Macready's  had  properties  that 
more  resembled  those  of  a  piano.  There 
were  rich  tones  in  the  middle  register  ; 
there  were  deep  notes  employed  occa- 
sionally with  great  effect ;  there  was  a 
clear,  ringing  resonance  in  the  excite- 
ment of  passion,  and  a  peculiar  capacity 
for  purely  intellectual  expression.  But 
there  was  no  fine  mellowness  or  sweet- 
ness :  you  were  more  often  startled  by 
a  staccato  than  subdued  by  a  melting 
sostenuto ;  and  the  highest  notes  were 
sometimes  shrill  and  habitually  tremu- 
lous. The  musical  flow  of  the  verse 
was  almost  utterly  lost ;  the  sense  alone 
directed  the  elocution,  leading  sometimes 
to  abrupt  changes  of  intonation  that  had 
the  effect  on  the  ear  of  a  sudden  change 
of  key  without  modulation  in  a  musical 
composition.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
false  note  was  ever  struck,  no  shade 
of  meaning  was  left  undiscriminated,  no 
measured  or  monotonous  recitation  ever 
wearied  the  ear.  In  the  "  Never — 
never — never  !"  of  the  "  Stranger,"  the 
voice  descended  by  octaves  to  a  depth 
that  reminded  one  of  a  great  basso.  In 
Werner's  imploring  cry, — 

Ulric  !    Ulric  !  there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion, — 

the  utterance  of  the  name,  first  with  a 
falling  and  then  with  a  rising  inflection, 
had  the  effect  of  the  chromatic  scale,  de- 
scending and  ascending,  under  the  hand 
of  a  virtuoso.  Even  the  defects  of  the 
intonation,  the  tremulous  tones,  the 
spasmodic  jerks,  seemed  to  aid  the  effect 
in  the  broken  utterances  of  intense  and 
struggling  passion. 

Of  his  performances  in  America,  that 
of  Hamlet,  as  he  mentions  in  his 
"  Diary,"  drew  the  largest  audiences, 
owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  special 
popularity  of  the  play.     But  apart  from 
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this  it  was,  I  think,  if  not  the  finest  of 
his  impersonations,  that  which  gave  the 
highest  pleasure.  Physically,  it  is  true, 
he  was  less  suited  to  the  part  than  to 
any  other  that  he  played  here,  and  it 
jiave  little  opportunity  for  the  startling 
bursts  or  impetuous  floods  of  virile  en- 
ergy and  passion  by  which  he  threw  the 
house  at  times  into  a  wild  excitement. 
But  it  was  a  character  for  which,  as 
he  tells  us,  he  had  always  felt  a  pecu- 
liar love.  He  was  penetrated  with  the 
charm  of  it,  and  he  had  labored  not  in- 
effectually, by  long  study  and  practice, 
to  infuse  this  feeling  into  his  perform- 
ance and  communicate  it  to  his  audience. 
The  key-note  was  struck  before  he  ut- 
tered the  first  words.  Advancing  slowly 
to  the  very  front  of  the  stage,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  with  dejected  eyes,  then 
slowly  raised  them  with  a  look  so  ex- 
pressive of  profound  grief  that  few 
hearts,  I  think,  remained  untouched. 
It  was  a  stroke  which  no  actor  could 
have  ventured,  except  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
citing ridicule,  who  was  not  confident  of 
his  power  to  awaken  sympathy  by  the 
silent  expression  of  emotion.  In  the 
scenes  on  the  platform,  while  he  pro- 
duced no  such  effect  as  is  reported  of 
Betterton  and  Garrick,  the  sudden  won- 
der, the  deep  awe,  the  increasing  agita- 
tion as  amazement  and  reverence  were 
overmastered  by  the  desire  and  resolve 
to  explore  a  mystery  not  more  strange 
than  imperative  in  its  relations  to  him- 
self, were  so  indicated  by  the  fixed  but 
changeful  gaze,  by  the  gradual  rising  of 
the  voice  from  subdued  tones  and  whis- 
pers to  loud  and  penetrating  accents,  and 
by  expressive  but  restrained  and  grace- 
ful movements,  that  a  hushed  intentness 
prevailed  throughout  the  house  and  no 
look  or  syllable  was  lost.  His  delivery 
of  the  famous  soliloquy  seemed  to  me 
matchless.  It  was  true  "  self-commun- 
ing," to  use  the  phrase  he  himself  ap- 
plies to  it  on  one  occasion,  and  in  this 
sense  was  the  only  real  soliloquy  I  have 
ever  listened  to  on  the  stage.  He  en- 
tered from  the  wings,  his  hands  behind 
him,  the  right  hand  clasping  the  left 
wrist  like  a  vice,  the  eyes  fixed  in  a 
gaze   of    concentrated    abstraction,    the 


words,  when  he  began  to  speak,  drop- 
ping as  if  involuntarily  from  his  lips, 
every  movement  made  with  the  apparent 
unconsciousness  of  a  mind  plunged  in 
the  depths  of  absorbed  and  momentous 
introspection.  The  closet  scene  pro- 
duced a  still  stronger  effect.  The  sweet 
but  searching  pathos  of  his  tones  as 
he  pleaded  with  the  Queen ;  the  slow, 
thrilling  utterance  of  the  line, — 

On  him  !      On  him !      Look  you   how  pale  he 
glai-es  ! — 

in  the  faint,  gasping  voice  of  an  ex- 
torted revelation  ;  the  manifestations 
throughout  of  a  mind  swayed  by  the 
tide  of  fate,  now  struggling  and  now 
yielding,  and  of  a  soul  surcharged  with 
emotion,  held  the  audience  in  an  almost 
breathless  suspense,  and  awoke  their 
tumultuous  plaudits  at  the  close.  In 
the  whole  performance  there  was  nothing 
weak,  nothing  perfunctory.  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  precisely  Hamlet.  The  fet- 
ters of  destiny  weighed  too  heavily  ;  the 
grief  was  too  oppressive.  Hamlet  con- 
tinually shakes  off  his  intolerable  chains : 
he  seeks  relief ;  he  endeavors  to  escape  ; 
he  would  fain  be  once  more  free  and 
light-hearted  and  regain  his  former  self. 
The  clouds  never  break,  but  they  are 
illumined  by  transient  gleams.  Mac- 
ready  was  not,  I  think,  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  suggest  this  state.  He  was 
far  from  being  the  mere  stately,  sombre 
figure  that  has  been  sometimes  presented 
as  Hamlet ;  but  he  lacked  the  touch  of 
sportiveness  which  belonged  to  Hamlet's 
many-sided  nature.  His  play  with  the 
handkerchief,  in  "  I  must  be  idle,''  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  sense,  now  ob- 
solete, in  which  the  word  is  there  em- 
ployed, and  did  not  seem  to  me  a  happy 
device. 

His  Macbeth  was  intensely  energetic 
and  fairly  bristled  with  points.  His 
appearance,  too,  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing were  very  suggestive  of  a  rude  but 
highly  imaginative  nature.  His  atti- 
tude as  he  held  the  blood-stained  daggers, 
the  hoarse  whispers  as  he  flung  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and,  above  all,  the 
prolonged  sob  after  the  words  "  Wake 
Duncan  with  thy  knocking,"  ending  in 
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"  I  would  thou  couldst,"  were  grandly 
striking.  In  the  banquet  scene  the  fear- 
ful look  which  he  cast  around,  while 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  after  the 
disappearance  of  Banquo's  ghost,  was 
equally  effective ;  while  the  whole  of 
the  fifth  act,  and  the  fierce  combat  at 
the  close,  were  presented  with  a  vivid- 
ness and  rushing  force  that  conveyed  the 
idea  of  "  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony," 
a  struggle  with  resistless  forces.  Mac- 
ready  was  not  an  ideal  Macbeth.  He 
lacked,  above  everything  else,  the  tones 
that  should  have  appalled  the  ear  and 
made  the  heart  stand  still.  His  un- 
pleasant tricks  of  utterance,  when  seek- 
ing to  make  the  exact  sense  of  the 
words  and  every  variation  of  mood  dis- 
tinctly perceptible,  were  more  frequent 
and  repellent  in  this  part  than  in  any 
other.  But  he  was  the  only  actor  I 
have  seen  who  showed  any  comprehen- 
sion of  Macbeth,  who  put  a  strong  life 
into  his  performance  of  it,  or  who  disap- 
pointed one  by  failing  to  reach  summits 
which  he  evidently  had  in  sight. 

His  Lear  I  saw  only  once.  It  was 
considered  by  many  good  judges  his 
finest  impersonation  ;  but,  though  it  was 
incomparably  superior  to  any  other  per- 
formance of  the  part  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  I  was  less  deeply  impressed 
with  the  power  displayed  than  with  its 
inadequacy.  His  Othello  never  satis- 
fied either  his  audiences  or  himself.  He 
had  not  grasped  the  conception, — baffled, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  its  very  simplicity 
and  freedom  from  intellectual  subtilties. 
He  was  haughty,  irate,  vehement,  not 
grandly  terrible  or  deeply  pathetic.  He 
wore  rich  Eastern  garments  strongly 
scented  with  musk,  but  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  Oriental  repose,  melliflu- 
ous flow  of  words,  or  lava-like  torrents 
of  passion.  In  the  last  scene  he  stabbed 
himself  close  to  the  footlights,  and  then 
dragged  himself  along  the  wings  to  fall 
at  Desdemona's  feet, — an  efiect  which, 
in  spite  of  the  picturesque  panther-like 
movements,  did  not  reach  the  mark, 
being  simply  of  the  stage,  stagey.  Of 
Werner,  Virginius,  and  others  of  his 
original  "creations"  I  have  no  space  to 
speak.     They  were  acknowledged  to  be 


perfect,  and  were  so  closely  identified 
with  his  own  personality  that  one  won- 
ders that  any  other  actor  should  ever 
have  tried  to  represent  them. 

Acting  is  perhaps  the  lowest  of  the 
fine  arts,  yet  it  has,  like  each  of  the 
others,  its  own  point  of  superiority.  Its 
efi"ect  is  transient,  belonging  only  to  a 
moment,  but  for  that  moment  it  is  more 
vivid  and  intense  than  those  of  poetry, 
painting,  or  even  music.  It  gathers  into 
a  focus  the  resources  of  other  arts, 
with  those  peculiar  to  itself,  appeals  si- 
multaneously to  most  of  the  aesthetic 
instincts,  and  produces  an  impression 
almost  as  complete  as  it  is  fleeting. 
Hence  the  variety  of  qualities  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  actor  to  display 
who  aspires  to  rank  with  the  greatest. 
Macready  possessed  most  of  these  quali- 
ties in  a  high,  if  not  in  a  supreme,  de- 
gree ;  but  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
histrionic  faculty,  he  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  exhibit  in  as  full  measure  as  some 
who  were  otherwise  greatly  his  inferiors. 
He  had  rare  intelligence  and  a  deeply- 
sympathetic  nature ;  but  it  was  not  by 
these  qualities  that  Garrick,  Cooke,  and 
Kean  personated  natures  wholly  foreign 
to  their  own,  and  made  themselves  the 
channels  of  emotions  far  transcending 
in  force  and  scope  anything  that  reality 
could  have  caused  them  to  feel.  Mac- 
ready  never  lost  his  own  individuality. 
In  plays  like  "  Bichelieu"  his  intelligence 
and  great  technical  skill  enabled  him  to 
present  an  admirable  copy  of  what  was 
in  itself  a  mere  superficial  portrait.  But 
where  strong  emotions  were  to  be  por- 
trayed his  conceptions  and  his  power  of 
presenting  them  were  limited  by  the 
bounds  of  his  own  nature, —  a  nature 
as  striking  and  noble  as  many  that  he 
represented, —  ardent,  strenuous,  keenly 
sensitive,  profoundly  tender,  and  capable 
of  heroic  actions.  Parts  like  Werner 
and  Melantius  he  filled  completely;  in 
Hamlet  and  other  great  roles  he  pre- 
sented with  beauty  and  fidelity  what- 
ever qualities  resembled  his  own ;  in 
scarcely  any  instance  was  his  intelligence 
at  fault,  and  consequently  where  he  did 
not  satisfy  he  rarely  failed  to  interest 
and  to  please.     But  it  could  never  be 
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said  that  his  own  personality  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  character.  Booth's  acting 
neither  suggested  any  notion  of  his  own 
nature  nor  awakened  any  curiosity  in  re- 
gard to  it ;  but  before  I  knew  Macready 
I  had  received  from  his  acting  an  im- 
pression of  him  which  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance deepened  and  confirmed  but 
did  not  otherwise  change.  Discussions 
which  I  had  with  him  throw  light  for 
me  on  passages  in  his  Diary  which  have 
not,  I  think,  in  general  been  rightly 
construed.     It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Lewes 


and  some  other  critics  have  intimated, 
that  he  despised  his  art,  or  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  which  it 
brought  him.  What  he  complained  of 
was  the  social  status  of  his  profession, — 
the  fact,  as  he  said  in  substance  to  me, 
that  the  follower  of  any  other  profession 
is  presumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  while 
the  actor  is  presumed  not  to  be  one. 
That  he  felt  this  stigma  so  keenly  is  per- 
haps one  proof  that  the  vocation  was 
not  that  for  which  he  was  best  adapted. 
John  Foster  Kirk. 
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AMONGr  the  many  problematical 
subjects  that  are  occupying  the 
attention  of  both  scientist  and  layman, 
none  possess  a  more  absorbing  interest 
than  that  relating  to  the  natural  protec- 
tion of  animals.  In  all  forms  we  find, 
though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
inconspicuous,  certain  modifications  of 
structure  and  color,  reducing  the  con- 
trast between  them  and  their  immediate 
surroundings :  in  other  words,  by  their 
close  resemblance  to  inanimate  objects 
and  to  animals  that,  from  some  reason, 
are  safe  from  attack,  a  vast  number  of 
creatures  find  protection;  and  to  this 
protective  resemblance  entire  groups 
seem  to  owe  their  preservation  from  ex- 
termination. What  sportsman  is  not 
familiar  with  the  protection  afforded  our 
game-birds  by  the  adaptation  of  their 
colors  to  those  of  their  surroundino;s  ? 
Quail,  woodcock,  and  grouse  have  al- 
most the  exact  colors  of  the  grasses 
they  most  affect.  In  the  North  we  find 
the  ptarmigan  in  winter  assuming  a 
white  garb,  so  that  against  the  snow  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  ;  as  the  summer 
months  come  on,  its  plumage  changes, 
and  is  adapted  to  the  gray  lichens  and 
mosses  of  the  warmer  times.  The  polar 
bear,  and  many  of  the  hares,  gulls,  and 


carnivorous  animals  of  that  region,  have 
a  similar  protection.  The  young  of 
some  seals  are  pure  white,  a  protection 
that  serves  them  well ;  and  deer,  elk, 
and  the  larger  game  offer  no  strong 
contrast  as  they  stand  amid  the  solitudes 
of  their  choice. 

In  the  great  arid  tracts  of  the  West, 
where  the  sun  has  given  everything  a 
gray,  withered  tint,  we  find  similarly- 
colored  animals.  The  horned  toad  so 
resembles  the  surface  that  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  One  kept  by  the  writer, 
when  placed  upon  a  darker  surface, 
changed  color  to  suit  it.  The  tawny  skin 
of  the  lion,  the  stripes  of  the  leopard,  the 
gray  color  of  our  puma,  that  renders  it 
inconspicuous  when  clinging  to  a  limb, 
are  all  familiar  examples  of  this  natural 
endowment. 

These,  however,  are  only  generalized 
cases,  and  might  be  passed  as  accidental 
occurrences  were  there  not  instances  so 
wonderful  that  design  is  evident  at  the 
very  onset.  Among  the  fishes  they  are 
extremely  numerous.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  family  of  which  the 
goose-fish,  or  angler,  is  a  member.  In 
drifting  along  we  see  upon  the  bottom 
a  black  moss-covered  rock ;  the  kelps 
and  algae  that  grow  upon  it  wave  to  and 
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fro  in  the  tide,  and  not  until  the  appar- 
ent rock  is  touched  do  we  discover  that 
it  is  a  fish.  The  huge  mouth  is  fringed 
with  barbels  of  flesh  that  are  perfect 
imitations  of  the  local  weed  in  shape  and 
color  ;  the  pectoral  fins  look  like  sprays 
of  it ;  while  the  curious  dorsals  are  cov- 
ered with  dancing  filaments  that  are 
seriously  believed  by  many  a  luckless 
fish  to  be  marine  plants.  The  most  re- 
markable mimic  of  this  family  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Challenger.  The  entire 
fish  was  covered  with  fringes  and  stream- 
ers of  flesh  that  gave  it  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  a  bunch  of  algae. 

In  Eastern  seas  we  find  the  grass-fish 
(Nemichthys),  which  is  invariably  seen 
upright  among  the  grass  it  resembles. 
The  Antennarius  and  Choronectes  re- 
semble the  gulf-weed  in  which  they  live 
not  only  in  form  but  in  color :  yellow, 
green,  and  white  tints  are  scattered  over 
their  bodies  in  seeming  confusion,  so  that 
two  alike  have  never  been  found.  Even 
the  white  polyzoons  that  grow  upon  the 
sargassum  appears  to  have  been  imitated, 
and  thus,  lying  partly  submerged  upon 
the  gulf- weed,  exposed  to  the  watchful 
eyes  of  predatory  gulls,  these  fishes  find 
absolute  safety  in  the  resemblance. 

The  sea-horse  —  Hippocampus  —  and 
pipe-fish  are  wonderfully  protected.  In 
a  recently-discovered  species  of  the  first, 
the  fins  seem  to  have  been  replaced  by 
long  streamers,  in  some  cases  as  long  as 
the  fish  itself,  that  wind  about,  moving 
to  and  fro  in  the  water,  so  that  when 
clinging  to  the  weed  by  its  prehensile 
tail,  and  surrounded  by  its  waving  fins 
or  filaments,  its  most  inveterate  enemy 
would  pass  it  by  as  a  mat  of  sea-weed. 
The  pipe-fishes  may  be  found  in  the 
eel  and  other  grasses  of  the  Delaware, 
Hudson,  and  other  rivers ;  and  so  close- 
ly do  they  resemble  bits  of  weed  that 
the  keenest  observation  is  required  to 
find  them,  and  often  the  movement  of 
the  fish  as  the  grass  is  lifted  from  the 
water  is  the  only  means  of  detecting  the 
little  mimics. 

Among  the  fishes  that  rely  upon  color 
alone  as  a  protection,  a  species  of  Scom- 
ber might  be  cited  as  showing  what 
may   be   called    the   perfection    of    the 


phenomenon.  I  first  observed  these 
fishes  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yucatan.  The  water  was  covered 
with  myriads  of  the  fairy  physalia,  or 
Portuguese  man-o'-war,  which  with  their 
oval  hulls  and  pink  and  silver  sails  were 
cruising  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  warm 
trade-wind.  Wishing  to  obtain  speci- 
mens, we  rowed  among  them.  Upon 
lifting  one  from  the  water,  several  dark 
fishes  were  observed  darting  wildly  about. 
Thinking  they  might  be  attendants  upon 
the  physalia,  we  returned  the  latter  to  the 
water,  and  no  sooner  was  this  done  than 
four  or  five  little  fishes  of  the  most  in- 
tense blue  darted  to  it  from  under  the 
boat  and  took  their  places  under  the 
long,  blue,  deadly  tentacles.  They  were 
of  the  same  color,  so  that  within  a  foot 
of  the  floating  bubble  the  fishes  could 
hardly  be  distinguished.  But  even  more 
remarkable  than  this  resemblance  was 
their  immunity  from  the  death-dealing 
lasso-cells  of  their  protector.  I  have 
seen  a  sardine  touch  one  of  the  tentacles 
and  succumb  as  if  by  an  electric  shock  ; 
and  a  hawk's-bill  turtle  wei";hing  several 
pounds  was  found  perfectly  paralyzed  by 
the  same  terrible  weapons.  Yet  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  virulent  blue  stings  the 
little  blue  fishes  found  a  home.  Evi- 
dently the  powers  of  the  physalia  are 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea,  and  they  give  it  a  wide  berth  ;  but 
the  blue  fishes,  by  being  mimics  of  the 
tentacular  parts  of  their  host,  find  pro- 
tection. Jelly-fishes  were  often  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  physalia,  also  hav- 
ing their  attendants,  who  imitated  their 
hosts  in  being  transparent  and  tipped 
with  reddish  and  pink  tints ;  yet  never 
did  we  find  the  blue  friend  of  the  phy- 
salia under  the  jellies,  or  vice  versa. 

The  perch,  dolphin,  stickleback,  Cor- 
bitis,  etc.,  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
power  of  changing  color,  some  assuming 
a  new  tint  instantaneously  and  others 
more  gradually.  If  we  arrange  small 
enclosures  in  shallow  water,  having  the 
bottoms  of  each  difl"erent, —  one  pure 
white  sand,  one  covered  with  black 
kelp,  and  another  a  medium  shade, — 
we  shall  find,  if  we  place  three  flounders 
of  the  same  general  tint  in  each,  that 
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they  will  very  shortly  assume  a  color 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  bottom. 
Now  take  out  the  flounder  that  has 
been  on  the  white  bottom  and  place  it 
on  the  black  kelp,  and  it  soon  appears 
to  observe  the  difference,  gradually 
adopting  the  color.  If  a  blind  flounder 
of  normal  color  is  placed  on  the  dark  or 
white  bottom,  we  find  that  no  change 
is  eff'ected.  The  conclusion  would  nat- 
urally be  that  the  fish  had  observed 
the  change  that  brought  it  out  in  such 
bold  and  dangerous  relief,  and  had 
exerted  certain  powers  to  produce  a 
like  change  in  itself.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  We  find 
that  the  skin  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions,  the  epidermis  and  the  cutis, 
the  former  being  entirely  composed  of 
cells,  the  innermost  layer  containing 
cylindrical  ones.  The  cutis  is  composed 
chiefly  of  fibre,  and  encloses  nerves  and 
large  cavities  for  glands  and  cell -ele- 
ments. These  contain  pigment,  and 
to  its  distribution  and  the  power  of 
the  highly -ramified  cells  of  shrinking 
and  expanding  under  various  circum- 
stances are  due  the  remarkable  varia- 
tions of  color  that  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with.  The  pigment  in  the 
cells  varies  in  difi'erent  fishes  or  animals, 
and  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body, — 
being  yellow,  black,  red,  green,  or  brown, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  experiments 
with  the  goby  it  has  been  found  that 
the  pigment  -  cells,  or  chromatophores, 
that  are  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  when 
distended,  become  orange- colored  when 
contracted,  while  the  orange  or  red  cells, 
when  exposed  to  an  irritation  that  pro- 
duces shrinkage,  become  black,  or  even 
brown.  The  pigment-cells  are  arranged 
in  layers  in  the  cutis  :  close  to  the  epi- 
dermis are  the  light-colored  yellow  cells, 
beneath  them  the  red  or  brown,  below, 
the  black.  If  they  all  relax,  then  the 
prevailing  color  will  be  black  or  brown, 
and  the  patches  of  light-colored  cells 
will  be  dulled.  If  they  contract  while 
the  light  patches  are  yet  expanded,  the 
latter  will  be  rendered  more  conspicuous, 
and  the  fish  or  frog  will  appear  mottled. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  eye  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  irritant  is  conveyed,  and 


the  latter  is  undoubtedly  reflected  light, 
producing  certain  eff'ects  upon  the  optic 
nerve  that  are  transmitted  to  the  sym- 
pathetic nerves  extending  parallel  with 
the  vertebrae,  thus  reaching  the  chro- 
matophores. That  this  is  the  correct 
explanation  can  be  shown  by  severing 
one  of  the  nerves,  and  by  careful  ma- 
nipulations one  side  of  the  fish  may  be 
made  to  appear  striped,  while  the  other 
will  retain  its  normal  tint :  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  immediate  accomplishment 
of  a  protective  resemblance  is  an  intui- 
tive change,  and  does  not  involve  any 
mental  action  on  the  part  of  the  animal, 
which  is  perhaps  unconscious  that  such 
a  change  has  taken  place. 

Our  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of 
this  marvellous  provision  of  nature  is 
not  lessened,  however,  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  workings.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  change  of  color  in  the  ptar- 
migan and  other  white  Northern  ani- 
mals, and  it  was  at  one  time  considered 
the  effect  of  the  cold,  the  fall  in  tempera- 
ture aff"ecting  the  pigments  ;  but  only  in 
one  case  has  this  been  verified, — Profes- 
sor Weismann,  in  Freiburg,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  a  winter  variety  of  the 
butterfly  Vanessa  in  summer,  and  from  a 
summer  brood,  by  keeping  the  compart- 
ment in  which  the  caterpillars  and  pupae 
lived  at  an  artificial  temperature  of  40°. 

An  instance  of  involuntary  adaptation 
occurs  among  the  shrimps,  similar  to 
that  of  the  flatfish  cited.  The  chameleon 
shrimp  {Mysis  Chamseleon)  is  found 
generally  among  grasses  of  vivid  green, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  color.  If  we 
remove  it  to  a  jar  of  water,  it  grows 
pale,  the  g;reen  tint  finally  disappearing, 
until  we  have  a  transparent  shrimp,  al- 
most invisible.  On  brown  sand  it  also 
assumes  that  tint ;  but  when  its  eyes  are 
destroyed  it  will  be  found  to  assume 
any  color,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
flounder. 

Among  the  crabs  are  a  number  of 
striking  mimics.  Our  familiar  rock- 
crab,  if  taken  and  cleansed  (and  I  have 
often  tried  the  experiment),  will  imme- 
diately when  placed  in  the  water  com- 
mence to  plant  upon    its  back  bits  of 
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weed  that  it  cuts  from  the  bunches  all 
about.  The  severed  branch  is  first 
placed  against  the  mouth  and  some 
glutinous  secretion  afiixed,  then  placed 
upon  the  back,  where  it  lives  and  grows. 
In  less  than  an  hour  one  of  these  crabs 
will  cover  itself  so  that  the  sharpest 
eyes  cannot  distinguish  it  from  a  moss- 
covered  stone.  Others,  as  the  Parin- 
thopes,  resemble  rocks  in  their  structure, 
so  that  many  a  skate  or  codfish  would 
pass  them  over,  not  suspecting  that  its 
legitimate  prey  was  concealed  beneath 
the  rough  exterior.  I  have  seen  a  large 
land-crab  in  the  South  ascend  the  prickly 
pear,  evidently  to  feed  upon  the  fruit, 
and  so  imitate  it  in  color  and  shape 
that  at  a  few  feet  it  was  absolutely  un- 
noticeable,  and  when  alarmed  it  would 
draw  back  into  the  crevice  and  assume  the 
exact  position  of  the  fruit.  These  crabs 
were  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
fallen  mangrove-boughs  that  covered  the 
beach ;  but  on  the  pure  white  shore,  where 
their  rich  purple  bodies  would  soon  have 
caught  the  eye  of  the  watchful  laughing 
gull,  we  never  saw  them.  There  were 
crabs  here,  however,  in  great  numbers, 
but  every  one  was  perfectly  white,  the 
same  shade  as  the  sands  bleached  for 
years  in  the  tropical  sun. 

How  interesting  is  the  mimicry  of  the 
little  isopods,  so  common  on  rocky 
shores  !  Every  stone  overturned  reveals 
myriads  of  them,  no  two  alike,  decked 
in  varied  garbs,  blocked  and  dashed 
with  grotesque  colorings  in  imitation  of 
the  barnacles  and  weed  that  hang  upon 
the  rocks  about  them.  One,  the  Jaera 
copiosa,  abounds  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  larger  forms,  and,  with  its  shades  of 
gray,  slate,  green,  brown,  and  white, 
successfully  simulates  its  surroundings. 
So  with  the  Idotea,  found  clinging  to 
the  eel-grass,  or  ulva,  of  which  it  seems 
a  veritable  part. 

Among  the  hydroids  and  delicate 
forms  of  algae  we  shall  discover  the 
curious  Capsella  clinging  to  the  surface 
with  its  stick -like  legs,  safe  by  its 
protective  garb  and  shape.  The  most 
remarkable  crab  mimics  are  found  in 
the  Sargasso  Sea ;  and  in  many  caught 
by  the  writer,  from  the  delicate  nautilo- 


graptus  to  the  larger  and  more  preda- 
tory forms,  all  had  fantastic  markings 
exactly  resembling  the  buds  and  leaves 
of  the  sargassum.  The  backs  and  fins 
of  the  larger  crabs  looked,  when  first 
taken  from  their  resting-place,  as  if  an- 
other artist  than  nature  had  been  at 
work.  The  yellow  and  delicate  brown 
and  green  tints  were  perfectly  repro- 
duced, even  the  membranipora  that  grew 
upon  the  weed  seeming  to  be  imitated. 
How  necessary  is  this  protection  is  seen 
in  the  numbers  of  gulls  that  roam  over 
the  vast  areas  of  sargassum  and  would 
be  attracted  by  the  slightest  contrasting 
feature.  This  surveillance  on  the  part 
of  the  birds  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
the  perfection  of  mimicry.  The  crabs 
that  off"er  strong  contrast  have  always 
been  observed  and  devoured,  only  those 
with  protective  tendencies  being  pre- 
served, whose  progeny  would  naturally 
in  each  successive  generation  become 
more  and  more  in  keeping  with  their 
surroundings,  assuming  that  the  unpro- 
tected exceptions  were  being  continually 
weeded  out,  which  is  probably  the  case. 

Not  only  the  crabs,  but  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  gulf- weed  are  equally  pro- 
tected. On  the  shrimps  the  imitation 
of  the  Bryozoon  membranipora  is  won- 
derful. The  planarian  worms  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  weed  itself.  The 
mollusk  Scylloca  not  only  has  the  pre- 
vailing color,  but  its  members  and  body 
seem  to  have  been  modified  even  in  form 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Among  the  weed  is  found  the  fairy- 
like lanthina,  a  beautiful  blue  snail,  and 
clinging  to  its  craft  we  find  the  little 
crab  nautilograptus,  here  a  perfect  blue, 
while  but  a  moment  before  we  have 
seen  others  upon  the  weed,  their  backs 
white  and  yellow. 

All  the  pelagic  animals  are  either 
colorless  or  specially  provided  with  a 
protective  tint.  The  lanthina  and  Vel- 
lela  are  both  blue, — the  rich  tint  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  ;  while  the  floating  raft  of 
the  former  we  should  pass  by  as  a 
fleck  of  sea-foam.  The  dark  tint  of 
many  of  the  Salpse  causes  them  to  re- 
semble bits  of  sea-weed,  though  at  night 
they   blaze  with   unwonted  splendor, — 
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the  most  beautiful  of  the  luminous 
forms.  Perhaps  below  the  floating 
weed,  with  its  pelagic  inhabitants,  we 
shall  find  the  sea-cucumber, — the  very 
prince  of  mimics.  In  some  the  mouth 
resembles  the  leaves  of  the  pineapple,  in 
others  the  tendrils  exactly  imitate  some 
delicate  -  branching  algae  ;  again,  toad- 
stools seem  growing  from  the  sand. 
The  common  sea-cucumber  (Pentacta)  of 
our  shore  can  easily  be  examined.  Its 
black,  leathery,  bag-like  body  offers  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  sand,  —  a  fact 
seemingly  known  to  it,  as  when  dropped 
into  the  aquarium  it  almost  immediately 
disappears.  It  is  not  long,  however, 
before  a  shapely  tendril  breaks  through 
the  sand;  soon  another  and  then  another 
appears,  until  a  perfect  shrub  is  seen 
waving  in  the  tide  and  hardly  noticeable 
among  the  branches  of  real  weed  around 
it :  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  Pentacta. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking 
instances  of  mimicry  occur  among  the 
insects.  Some  resemble  leaves,  sticks, 
and  other  inanimate  objects  ;  others  find 
safety  in  imitating  insects  that  are  known 
to  birds  as  being  poisonous  and  are  hence 
avoided  by  them.  The  walking  sticks 
are  curious  examples  of  the  first  class, 
— resembling  the  twig  upon  which  they 
rest,  not  only  in  color  but  in  their  very 
structure  and  joints.  Some  found  in  the 
Moluccas  are  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
decayed  particles  of  a  dead  limb,  the  small 
rugosities  of  the  bark,  the  moss  or  fungus 
that  may  grow  upon  it,  are  perfectly  re- 
produced in  these  curious  insects,  which, 
hanging  from  the  limbs  with  legs  all 
awry,  would  never  be  considered  living 
creatures  by  the  casual  observer.  The 
leaf-insect — Phyllium — is  equally  won- 
derful, in  shape  resembling  a  moderate- 
sized  leaf :  the  veining  and  tint  are  exact 
copies  of  the  leaf  upon  which  they  live, 
and  travellers  have  touched  them  with- 
out finding  out  the  deception.  In  Java 
they  are  kept  alive,  and  strangers  are 
always  asked  to  point  them  out,  and, 
though  numbers  are  before  them,  they 
find  it  impossible  to  detect  the  mimics 
from  the  true  leaves.  To  make  the  re- 
semblance more  perfect,  many  have 
mould-spots,  or  what  appear  to  be  such. 


upon  their  wings.  This  is  still  oftener 
the  case  with  the  locusts,  many  of 
which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to 
leaves.  Mr.  Belt,  the  naturalist,  ob- 
served the  use  of  this  resemblance  in 
a  case  where  one  of  the  mimic  locusts 
was  overtaken  by  an  army  of  ants.  The 
locust  might  have  flown  away,  but  it 
would  have  then  been  devoured  by  the 
birds  that  were  preying  upon  the  ants : 
so  it  merely  remained  quiescent,  imi- 
tating an  old  worm-eaten  dried  leaf,  and 
was  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the  swarm 
of  ants,  after  which  the  cunning  mimic 
moved  off.  In  Java,  the  home  of  the 
beautiful  leaf-butterfly,  so  noted  for  its 
curious  forms,  a  pink  mantis  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  that  resembles  a 
pink  orchis  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  Here  the  insect  is 
protected  from  the  birds,  and,  being  car- 
nivorous, it  is  enabled  to  capture  other 
insects  that  mistake  it  for  a  flower,  and 
is  thus  a  self-baited  trap. 

Many  insects  that  are  harmless  and 
unprotected  are  found  to  mimic  in  shape, 
color,  etc.,  other  insects  that  are  notably 
aggressive.  Thus,  the  stinging  ants  in 
Central  America  are  imitated  by  spiders 
and  certain  beetles.  A  virulent  sting- 
ing wasp  {Pnocneinis),  which  few  birds 
would  venture  to  touch,  is  found  to  have 
a  double  that  is  in  reality  a  harmless  bug 
{Spiniger  luteocornis).  Many  flies  re- 
semble bees,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
the  sounds  they  produce.  The  butter- 
flies, as  Danais  and  Archippus,  that  are 
distasteful  to  the  birds,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  their  poisonous  nature,  are 
mimicked  by  butterflies  that  the  birds 
are  eager  for.  Mr.  Wallace  observed 
a  remarkable  case  of  this  in  Malaisia. 
He  noticed  a  butterfly  which  the  birds 
always  recognized  and  avoided,  mimicked 
by  an  eatable  butterfly.  As  soon  as 
the  bird  started  in  chase,  the  wily  in- 
sect assumed  the  clumsy  and  laborious 
movement  of  the  wings  that  served  as  a 
danger-signal  to  the  other  species,  and 
the  bird  at  once  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
this  phase  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  that  not  only  do  the  insects  adopt 
the  color  about  them,  but  the  chrysalis 
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of  an  African  butterfly — Papilio  niveus 
— has  the  same  power.  This  was  first 
noticed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,  who  found 
that  the  colors  of  the  chrysalis  of  the 
small  cabbage-butterfly — Pieris  rapse. — 
changed  according  to  the  tint  of  the 
interior  of  the  box  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined. Those  in  white  boxes  were  white ; 
those  in  dark,  black ;  some  against  a 
brick  w\all  were  reddish.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  cocoon  of  the  Emperor 
moth. 

What  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  a  protective  resemblance  is 
seen  in  some  of  the  trap-door  spiders ! 
If  left  as  completed,  the  oval  door  of 
silk  would  attract  enemies  ;  but  to  avoid 
this  the  cunning  builder  brings  earth, 
places  it  upon  the  trap,  and  here  plants 
moss  and  bits  of  weed,  which  it  brings 
from  far  and  near,  that  soon  take  root 
and  grow,  effectually  concealing  the 
door  and  trap.  Other  species,  as  the 
Nemesia,  fasten  entire  leaves  upon  the 
tops  of  their  nests,  and  thus  disguise 
them. 

The  rich  green  iguanas  are  almost  in- 
visible among  the  green  leaves  of  their 
native  haunts  ;  the  bull-frog  among  the 
sedges  by  the  river-side  is  green  also  ; 
while  the  toad  that  aff'ects  dusty  roads  is 
mottled. 

A  wonderful  mimic  is  the  chameleon, 
though  our  Anolis  is  equally  interesting. 
In  this  case  the  color  of  the  integu- 
ment can  be  altered  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  In  it  the  two  layers  of  movable 
pigment-cells  are  deeply  seated  in  the 
skin,  but  can  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  layers  are  blue  and  yellow,  and  by 
pressing  certain  muscles  they  can  be 
forced  up  either  separately  or  together. 
When  the  muscles  are  not  brought  into 
use,  the  general  color  of  the  animal  is 
grayish  ;  but  when  occasion  requires,  it 
applies  the  lever,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
and  by  an   action  of  the  will  greater  or 


less  pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  pro- 
ducing tints  varying  from  blue  or  green 
to  yellow,  brown,  or  mottled. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  bits  of  moss 
placed  by  the  humming-birds  upon  their 
nests,  rendering  them  so  difficult  to 
find,  are  intended  to  have  this  result? 
The  nests,  when  completed,  are  perfect 
imitations  of  the  moss-tipped  knobs  of 
the  apple-tree,  and  are  often  passed  by 
unseen  by  those  in  search  of  them. 
The  curious  megapodius,  when  pursued 
or  in  danger,  has  been  seen  to  alight 
upon  a  limb  and  straighten  out  its  neck, 
so  closely  resembling  a  branch  of  the 
tree  that  the  pursuer  was  completely 
discomfited. 

Even  among  plants  we  find  strange 
cases  of  similar  means  of  protection, 
that  of  the  stone  mesembryanthemum 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  one 
of  the  most  striking.  It  so  resembles 
the  stones  among  which  it  grows  that 
the  novice  is  always  deceived  and  passes 
specimens  by  when  making  most  careful 
search.  The  little  plant  is  extremely 
juicy,  and  especially  coveted  by  grazing 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly soon  be  exterminated  were  it 
not  for  the  singular  protection  that 
causes  it  to  be  mistaken  for  stones. 
Other  cases  are  known  of  curious  plants 
growing  in  the  stony  karroo,  with  the 
tuberous  roots  above  the  soil,  so  that 
when  not  in  leaf  their  resemblance  to 
the  surrounding  rock  is  perfect.  Some 
of  the  fungi  are  mimics  of  other  forms 
that  are  known  to  be  unsuited  for  food, 
and  thus  find  protection.  The  labiate 
plant  Ajiiga  oplirydis  of  Southern  Africa 
mimics  an  orchid,  and  thus  may  attract 
insects  to  fertilize  it. 

Such  are  merely  a  few  out  of  myriads 
of  examples  that  illustrate  one  of  the 
many  devices  employed  by  nature  in 
preserving  her  offspring. 

C.  F.  Holder. 
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A  German   House. 

"TTTE  had  been  reading  Professor 
VV  Hausrath's  "  Klytia,"  and  in  our 
historic  zeal  we  had  hunted  up  the  Hei- 
denloch,  where  she  had  her  perilous  ad- 
venture, and  the  Witch  Tower,  where  she 
spent  that  other  dreadful  night.  Now  we 
wanted  to  see  the  old  convent — the  Stift 
— where  she  went  to  school,  and  where 
the  old  abbess  and  Dr.  Paul  schemed 
and  worked.  "  But  there's  nothing  left 
of  it  except  the  chapel,"  our  Heidelberg 
friends  told  us,  "  and  you  can't  get  into 
that,  since  for  fourteen  years  it  has 
been  part  of  a  private  residence.  But 
you  can  see  the  outside  of  it ;  and  there 
is  a  very  good  restaurant."  There  is 
always  a  restaurant  in  Germany  wherever 
a  fine  view  or  an  historic  association 
makes  native  or  foreign  patronage  prob- 
able ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  fact, 
and  to  the  good  roads  and  frequent  way- 
side seats,  that  the  weak-kneed  Ameri- 
can falls  easily  into  the  German  fashion 
of  long  walks. 

And  the  walk  to  Stift  Neuberg  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  about  Heidelberg.  It 
follows  the  windings  of  the  Neckar  and 
gives  one  a  succession  of  lovely  views  of 
the  castle  and  the  hills  beyond.  The 
first  touch  of  autumn  was  on  the  slopes 
and  against  the  pale  sky,  across  which 
the  veriest  ghosts  of  clouds  were  floating ; 
the  mountains  rose  in  green  and  gold, 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  Canadian  ivy 
lighting  their  darkness  with  a  line  of 
fire.  We  passed  the  pretty  house  where 
the  learned  author  of  our  novel  lives, 
and  wondered  idly  whether  the  prob- 
lems of  early  Church  history  or  the 
plot  of  a  new  novel  were  engaging  his 
pen.  There  is  an  incongruity,  to  an 
American  mind,  in  a  grave  professor 
doing  such  ^vork  as  this  last ;  but  the 
romantic  charm  of  "  Klytia"  is  all  inter- 
woven with  historic  fact,  and  the  picture 
it  gives  of  German  life  in  the  mingled 
time  after  Luther  is  not  less  complete 


in  detail  because  fancy  gilds  its  dark 
realities.  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Ro- 
manist fought  here  as  elsewhere ;  and 
the  market-square  of  Heidelberg,  over- 
looked by  Frau  Belier's  beautiful  house, 
saw  the  execution  of  a  Palatinate  Ser- 
vetus.  It  could  not  have  been  a  joyous 
life,  with  religious  troubles  always  on 
hand  and  witchcraft  and  torture-tower 
in  view ;  but  the  tides  of  love  and  faith 
rose  and  fell  then  as  now  to  the  needs 
of  the  weakest  human  heart. 

The  Convent  Mill  is  a  restaurant,  of 
course,  and  a  pretty  one,  where  one  sits 
in  green  arbors  and  the  sufficient  re- 
freshment of  cake  and  cofiee  may  be 
had  for  a  modest  seven  cents.  We  could 
hardly  have  spent  our  money  more 
thriftily,  for  this  small  outlay  gave  us 
the  right  to  linger  in  our  arbor  as  long 
as  we  pleased,  looking  out  on  the 
streams  of  light  and  shade  chasing  each 
other  over  the  distant  dark-blue  sum- 
mits, over  the  Neckar  and  the  large 
boats,  which,  propelled  with  a  pole  by  a 
red-bloused  workman  standing  erect  at 
the  prow,  made  an  almost  Venetian 
effect  for  our  fancy.  But  we  wished  to 
get  a  nearer  view  of  the  old  chapel,  a 
picturesque  Gothic  building  half  buried 
in  ivy,  and  so  we  took  an  open  path  back 
of  the  high  stone  wall  which  enclosed 
the  grounds.  The  house  was  invisible  ; 
one  had  only  a  sense  of  its  aristocratic 
privacy  behind  that  ivy-covered  wall ; 
but  the  trickling;  mill-stream  and  the 
wide  pasture  beyond,  where  men  and 
women  were  cutting  grass  and  heaping 
it  on  wagons  drawn  by  cows,  made  a 
sufficient  picturesqueness  for  us.  And, 
if  nature  alone  was  a  little  thin,  there 
were  plenty  of  historic  memories,  if  we 
chose  to  recall  them.  This  convent  six 
hundred  years  ago  was  a  monastery ; 
then  a  certain  palsgrave,  wanting  a 
settlement  for  his  daughter,  turned  the 
monks  out  and  put  the  nuns  in ;  then, 
after  Luther,  it  was  reformed — with 
infinite   difficulty — from    the   obstinate 
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nuns,  if  "Klytia"  is  to  be  believed ;  a 
century  later,  suppressed  entirely  ;  then 
given  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  is  now  the 
home  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family, — a 
new  baron, — given  to  trade,  and  with 
commercial  connections  from  Rome  to 
Manchester,  where  the  son  of  the  house 
now  lives.  We  had  no  expectation  of 
seeing  this  German  home  ;  but  presently 
we  rounded  a  corner  and  came  on  a  de- 
lightful great  bastion  crimson  with  ivy  ; 
another  appeared  presently,  and,  beyond, 
a  group  of  workmen  gathering  apples. 
The  temptation  was  too  much.  We 
drew  near,  and  having  made  our  wish  to 
see  the  chapel  known,  we  were  good-na- 
turedly directed  to  a  delightful  arched 
gate-way  near.  A  mysterious  monogram 
was  on  the  key-stone  without,  and  a 
Byzantine  Madonna,  before  which  gen- 
erations of  nuns  had  doubtless  crossed 
themselves,  was  within.  The  house 
framed  three  sides  of  the  court  where 
we  stood,  and  all  the  family  curtains 
were  bleaching  on  the  grass. 

Our  ring  at  a  side-door  was  answered 
by  a  servant  so  polite  and  so  well  dressed 
that  at  first  we  were  not  sure  he  was 
one.  Could  we  see  the  chapel  ?  He 
would  see.  He  disappeared  ;  he  returned,  - 
and  led  us  up  a  winding  stair  guarded 
by  a  tall  clock  which  would  make  the 
fortune  of  an  antiquary.  We  supposed 
we  were  to  see  only  the  chapel :  so  the 
surprise  was  the  more  delightful  when 
he  threw  open  a  door  and  announced, 
"  The  library."  Two  charming  rooms 
full  of  books  and  pictures  and  the 
nameless  trifles  wealth  gathers  in  such 
places,  and,  the  length  of  the  two,  a 
broad  balcony  on  which  the  long  win- 
dows opened.  Then  first  one  felt  the 
scholarly  solitude,  for  the  court  on 
which  the  rooms  looked  was  shut  in  by 
high  trees,  and  the  wall  nearly  as  high, 
and  only  the  plash  of  a  tiny  fountain 
made  musical  the  deep  stillness.  It  was 
an  ideal  study, — not  splendid,  but  rarely 
comfortable.  A  smaller  room  adjoining 
was  built  out  of  the  chapel,  and  had  the 
pointed  roof,  the  groined  arches,  and  the 
narrow  windows  as  of  old.  It  was  large 
enough  only  for  table,  chair,  and  sofa ; 
but  here  Goethe  lived  and  wrote  in  the 


visit  he  made  to  Heidelberg,  and  the 
room  keeps  his  name. 

But  of  the  chapel  we  had  come  to 
see,  only  the  choir  keeps  its  ancient  use. 
It  is  the  tiniest  and  trimmest  chapel 
imaginable,  seating  perhaps  twenty 
persons  in  its  dim,  religious  light.  The 
cosiest  of  confessionals  is  on  one  side, — 
a  delightful  privacy  in  which  to  confess 
one's  sins, — and  adjoining,  probably  of 
old  a  part  of  it, — for  it  would  be  a 
small  sisterhood  that  could  be  accom- 
modated in  that  sanctuary, — is  a  great 
salon.  The  low-raftered  ceiling  made  it 
home-like  despite  its  size,  and  from  each 
of  the  deep  Roman-arched  windows 
there  were  lovely  views.  If  this  was 
indeed,  as  the  servant  said,  the  abbess's 
parlor,  it  was  a  royal  one  for  those  days  ; 
and  if  the  carved  oak  furniture,  in  the 
best  taste  of  the  early  Renaissance,  be- 
longed, as  he  added,  to  the  same  time, 
she  had  certainly  not  to  complain  of  the 
privations  of  her  position.  One  likes  to 
fancy  her,  indeed,  a  good-humored  haus- 
frau,  living  the  easy  life  permitted  to 
nuns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  safe 
in  her  picturesque  seclusion  from  the 
strife  of  tongues  in  Heidelberg. 

Against  the  walls  were  cases  full  of 
Etruscan  and  Greek  antiquities ;  the 
tables  were  loaded  with  portfolios  of 
sketches  and  engravings,  rare  books,  and 
bits  of  Black  Forest  carving.  Family 
portraits  were  on  the  walls,  and  beyond 
was  a  pretty  salon,  with  piano  and  more 
pictures.  This  was  indeed  getting  into 
the  heart  of  a  home,  and  had  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  the  Frau  Baronin's  ac- 
quaintance we  should  hardly  have  seen 
so  much  of  her  house.  Indeed,  the 
only  shadow  on  our  pleasure  was  the 
sense  of  intrusion  which  haunted  us 
after  the  servant  said  that  the  "  high 
lord  and  lady"  were  at  home.  Every- 
thing had  so  much  the  air  of  being  used 
and  lived  in  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
latter  might  step  in  at  any  moment ;  and, 
good-humored  as  she  looked  in  her  por- 
trait,— taken  at  seventeen  and  throwing 
a  fearful  light  by  its  costume  on  her 
present  age, — we  did  not  care  for  so 
dramatic  a  turn  to  our  sight-seeing. 

But  it  was  the  simplicity  of  every- 
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thing:  which  most  struck  us.  Marbles 
and  bronzes  and  Tanagra  figurines,  rare 
books  and  fine  pictures,  and  a  thousand 
dainty  trifles  which  meant  unlimited 
means, — and,  withal,  bare  floors,  and 
curtains  and  furniture  such  as  any  pros- 
perous grocer's  wife  with  us  might 
aff"ord.  Everything  spoke  of  a  refined 
and  quiet  life,  nothing  of  fashion  or 
ostentation.  Its  key-note  was  simplicity, 
and  plainly  the  new  coat  of  arms  does 
not  disturb  the  baron's  bank-account. 
But  in  that  simplicity  is  the  true  Ger- 
man flavor.  Palaces  here  are  bourgeois, 
and  noblemen's  houses  much  below  the 
ideas  of  rich  Americans,  and  half  the 
charm  of  life  in  the  Fatherland  lies  in 
this  combination  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  Frau  Baronin  thinks  it  no  detraction 
from  her  dignities  to  order  her  house 
with  a  discretion  which  descends  to  the 
items  of  the  grocer's  account  and  a 
personal  superintendence  of  the  pudding ; 
and  one  suspects  that  in  these  homely 
virtues  she  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
very  matter-of-fact  abbess  of  "  Klytia." 

E.  F.  w. 

Names  of  Fictitious  People. 

The  names  of  the  people  who  live 
in  books  afford  a  subject  for  much  curi- 
ous study  and  reflection.  With  the 
denizens  of  the  real  world  it  is  a  matter 
of  chance  or  lucky  accident  if  the  name 
received  at  the  baptismal  altar  does  not 
prove  to  be  wholly  incongruous  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the 
owner.  But  the  author  of  a  work  of 
fiction  has  not  the  excuse  of  the  natural 
parent,  ignorance  of  their  nature  and 
future  destiny,  to  prevent  his  doing 
somewhat  ampler  justice  to  the  children 
of  his  brain.  The  characters  that  be- 
long to  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance 
are  made,  not  born ;  not  that  they  are 
manufactured  and  set  in  motion  accord- 
ing to  the  artificial  methods  employed  by 
the  manager  of  a  puppet-show,  but  that 
their  general  plan  and  mod.e  of  develop- 
ment are  carefully  mapped  out  in  the 
author's  brain  before  they  are  formally 
presented  by  name  to  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance.   Yet  knowledge  of  the  thing 


desired  does  not  always  lead  to  its  easy 
discovery,  here  or  elsewhere,  and  much 
research  and  hard  thinking  are  expended 
by  the  story-writer  in  selecting  the 
names  of  the  half-dozen  characters  who 
figure  in  his  narrative.  The  story  of 
Dickens's  habit  of  wandering  about  the 
London  streets,  piecing  together  de- 
tached portions  of  strange,  unheard-of 
names  selected  from  the  sign-boards  of 
the  shops  and  stores,  with  which  to 
designate  the  equally  fantastic  creatures 
of  his  fancy,  has  been  often  repeated, 
though  its  authenticity  has  been  lately 
called  in  question  by  a  writer  on  Balzac, 
who  compares  the  French  to  the  English 
novelist  in  the  theory  which  each  held 
concerning  this  particular  feature  of  the 
novel-writing  art, — that  "  names  which 
were  invented  gave  no  life  to  imaginary 
creations."  The  author  of  the  "  Come- 
die  Humaine"  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
pedestrian  trip  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Paris  in  search  of  a  suitable  name  for  an 
unfortunate  man  of  genius  left  by  those 
whom  he  had  raised  to  power  and  afflu- 
ence to  die  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The 
simple  name  of  Marcas  was  at  last  se- 
lected, its  discovery  being  hailed  with 
transport  by  Balzac,  who,  though  a  little 
chagrined  when  he  learned  that  it  served 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  a  tailor's 
sign-post,  yet  manfully  decided  to  abide 
by  his  choice.  "  If  I  seem  annoyed," 
he  said  in  one  of  his  humorous  sallies  to 
the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  "  it  is 
not  that  I  am  lacking  in  respect  for 
tailors  in  general,  but  because  his  calling 
reminds  me  of  certain  debts  and  a  few 
protested  notes."  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  scientific  explanation  of  matters 
of  this  kind,  which  are  regulated  by  an 
author's  sense  of  fitness,  rather  than  by 
any  principle  of  demonstrable  logic. 

While  this  portion  of  the  -literary 
artist's  work  requires  great  skill  and 
nicety  of  perception,  yet  the  skill  should 
always  be  more  manifest  in  the  process 
than  the  result.  Many  writers  of  repute 
bestow  too  elaborate  pains  in  this  respect, 
as  where  a  name  is  artificially  derived 
from  some  personal  or  class  peculiarity  of 
which  the  bearer  is  set  forward  as  the 
representative  or  "  type."     This  sign  of 
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imperfect  workmanship  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  society  novel, — a  late 
and  very  characteristic  product  of  mod- 
ern fictitious  literature.  The  principal 
character  in  the  society  novel  is  usually 
a  preoccupied  and  heavy  dealer  on 
'Change,  who  is  kept  mysteriously  se- 
cluded in  the  background  of  the  plot, 
the  foreground  of  which  is  occupied  by 
his  wife,  a  showy,  ambitious  woman  who 
bears  the  impossible  appellation  of  Mrs. 
Millionaire  Dasher,  an  explanatory  title 
that  conveys  complete  instruction  as  to 
the  author's  intentions  respecting  this 
particular  creation  of  his  fancy  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  more 
intricate  analysis.  Mrs.  Millionaire 
Dasher  is  always  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  admirers  of  the  opposite  sex,  of 
immature  experience  in  everything  ex- 
cept wickedness,  sons  of  rich  men  grub- 
bing away  in  Wall  Street,  or  tentative 
speculators  on  their  own  account.  Their 
manners  are  loud  and  vulgar,  or  lazy  and 
affected.  They  have  mastered  the  art 
of  fine  tailoring,  which,  together  with 
the  rest  of  their  accomplishments,  is 
duly  advertised  on  their  visiting-cards, 
bearing  the  euphonious  signature  of  Mr. 
Adonis  Sweltar  or  C.  Pretty  man.  The 
romantic  young  woman  of  attractive 
features  but  slim  fortune,  and  the  un- 
romantic  young  man,  poor,  talented,  and 
of  a  c^'nical  disposition,  whom  she 
either  does  or  doesn't  marry,  are  desig- 
nated by  any  names  which  chance  may 
select  from  the  city  directory,  to  show 
the  inferior  purpose  they  serve  in  a 
story  given  over  to  the  elucidation  of 
purely  "typical"  characters. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  novels  are  so- 
ciety novels  ;  and  writers  of  lasting  fame 
and  merit,  like  Fielding  and  Thackeray, 
may  be  counted  the  society  novelists  of 
their  time.  A  few  of  Fielding's  minor 
characters,  as  Lady  Booby  and  Squire 
Allworthy,  have  names  which  disclose 
an  allegorical  intent  on  the  writers  part, 
like  those  of  Bunyan's  Hopeful  and 
Giant  Despair ;  but  most  of  the  person- 
ages whom  his  pen  depicts  bec^r  good 
old  Kngli.sh  names,  such  as  any  parish 
register  may  supply.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  best  early  writers,  Sheridan 
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excepted,  the  creator  of  Lydia  Languish 
and  Mrs.  Maldprop ;  but  Sheridan  was 
a  dramatist,  whose  art  requires  that 
means  of  rapid  presentation  furnished 
in  a  single  word  or  phrase.  Goldsmith's 
designation  of  his  simple  and  excellent 
vicar  as  Dr.  Primrose  is  too  felicitous 
to  quarrel  with,  even  if  it  served  as  a 
marked  illustration  of  the  principle  we 
are  discussing. 

Thackeray's  characters  present  just 
those  strong,  salient  traits  on  which  an 
author's  wit  and  sarcasm  love  to  fasten 
by  labelling  the  owner  with  some  dis- 
tinctive appellation  which  shall  at  once 
set  him  apart  from  all  his  fellows ;  yet 
the  author  of  "Pendennis"  makes  very 
sparing  use  of  this  method.  Doubtless 
when  he  gave  the  name  Becky  Sharpe 
to  his  favorite  heroine  the  choice  was 
not  altogether  accidental,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  unlucky  one  for  poor  Becky ; 
while  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Charles 
Honeyman,  like  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation, is  of  too  saccharine  a  quality  to 
commend  itself  to  our  continued  liking. 
In  Dickens  we  note  a  greater  number  of 
such  instances.  Lord  Verisopht,  Alder- 
man Cutt,  Gradgrind,  the  Cheeryble 
brothers,  Slyme  and  Scrooge,  the  Ve- 
neerings  and  Mr.  Mould,  all  bear  names 
that  serve  as  a  public  announcement  of 
their  owners'  nature  or  occupation.  But 
Dickens  was  a  caricaturist  more  than  an 
artist,  intent  on  producing  the  broadest 
effects  and  teaching  truth  by  means  of 
exaggeration.  George  Eliot  worked 
from  too  strict  and  conscientious  a  mo- 
tive to  resort  to  false  or  unworthy  helps 
of  any  kind.  The  names  of  her  char- 
acters are  always  striking,  but  never 
selected  for  any  extrinsic  purpose. 
Many  of  her  names  arc  gathered  from 
the  annals  of  mediasval  lore, — a  field  in 
which  her  marvellous  intelligence  was 
entirely  at  home.  Casaubon,  Lydgate, 
Garth,  Gascoigne, — the  latter  differently 
spelled, — are  gathered  from  such  sources, 
each  being  the  name  of  some  hero  of 
learning  and  piety  who  won  his  own 
measure  of  fame  in  an  obscure  age. 
Headers  of  the  Bible  will  understand 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  name  of 
Ezra  to  the  enthusiastic  devotee  of  his 
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race  and  its  future  regeneration  with 
whom  acquaintance  is  made  in  "  Daniel 
Deronda." 

The  art  represented  in  the  works  of 
our  own  favorite  novelists,  Howells  and 
James,  is  of  that  superfine  quality  which 
reveals  the  utmost  attention  to  details 
and  betrays  no  marks  of  negligence  or 
haste.  There  is  a  subtile  likeness  and 
affinity  between  the  names  of  these 
authors'  characters  and  the  characters 
themselves  which  is  seen  upon  closer 
inspection  to  be  the  likeness  of  nature, 
and  therefore  of  the  highest  art.  The 
reader  feels  that  it  is  under  no  assumed 
names  that  Clara  Kingsbury,  Kitty 
Edison,  and  Helen  Harkness  are  pre- 
sented to  his  acquaintance.  Only  once 
does  Mr.  Howells  fall  into  temptation 
in  this  respect,  and  that  is  in  "  The  Un- 
discovered Country,"  whose  heroine,  a 
strange,  mystical  creature,  who  had  been 
fed  on  the  supernatural  all  her  life,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  healthful  mental 
nourishment,  is  named  Egeria,  after  the 
guardian  nymph  of  Kome's  second  ruler ; 
but  admiration  for  so  ingenious  a  theft 
almost  covers  the  blame. 

Isabel  Archer  is  a  suitable  name  for 
the  young  woman  who  bears  it  in  Mr. 
James's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady," — a  story 
containing  one  of  the  finest  portrayals 
of  pure,  high-minded,  aspiring  young- 
womanhood  that  grace  the  pages  of  con- 
temporaneous fiction.  The  name  of  her 
cousin,  Ralph  Touchett,  carries  with  it  a 
strong  suggestion  of  that  singular  blend- 
ing of  refinement  and  eccentricity  which 
marked  the  original.  Mary  Garland  is 
the  plainer  designation  of  one  of  the 
same  author's  earlier  creations,  fashioned 
on  a  simpler  model  than  Isabel, — who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  complex, 
—  but  interesting  from  her  simple 
straightforwardness. 

But  we  must  not  attempt  to  attach 
too  much  significance  to  the  names  of 
our  favorite  heroes  and  heroines,  since, 
as  it  is  art's  business  to  follow  nature 
and  human  culture,  the  artist  must  oc- 
casionally make  mistakes  to  prove  his 
right  to  the  title  of  his  high  calling ; 
that  is,  he  may  repeat  those  found  in 
nature   and  experience,   thus  reflecting 


the  likeness  of  each,  but  must  avoid 
making  others  which  arise  from  a  de- 
ficient understanding  of  the  principles 
underlying  both.  c.  P.  w. 

Petty  Superstitions. 

We  are  wont  to  consider  superstition 
a  weakness  of  untutored  minds,  but 
probably  there  are  few  of  even  the  most 
cultured  or  strong-minded  among  us  who 
are  not  more  or  less  under  the  sway  of 
some  petty  aherglaube,  as  the  Germans 
so  forcibly  term  the  over-helief  of  super- 
stition. Who,  for  instance,  likes  to  have 
the  salt  spilled  between  him  and  his 
dearest  friend  ?  Very  few  of  us,  prob- 
ably, though  we  may  not  care  to  confess 
our  weakness  so  openly  as  did,  I  remem- 
ber, to  my  childish  astonishment,  the 
poet  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  such  an  accident  at  a 
rather  formal  dinner-party,  very  hastily, 
and  with  signs  of  evident  perturbation, 
averted  the  evil  omen  by  throwing  a 
pinch  over  his  left  shoulder. 

Certainly  there  are  many  people  whose 
fortitude  is  insufficient  to  render  a  first 
look  at  the  new  moon  "  full  in  the  face" 
or  over  the  left  shoulder  a  matter  of  en- 
tire indifference.  I  remember  hearing  a 
certain  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
one  of  our  States,  a  man  by  no  means 
under  the  dominion  of  fancy,  mention 
that  on  an  occasion  of  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  dangerous  illness  of  a  favor- 
ite sister  he  felt  a  singular  comfort,  on 
looking  up  from  reading  the  telegram, 
in  seeing  the  slender  crescent  just  over 
his  right  shoulder.  And  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  my  acquaintance  confessed 
that  he  had  never  dared  to  brave  the 
unlucky  omen  of  walking  under  a  lad- 
der. 

Good  omens  hardly  command  the  be- 
lief which  is  awarded  to  portents  of  ill. 
Rice  and  old  shoes  are  thrown  after  a 
bride  rather  in  a  spirit  of  fun  than  with 
any  trust  in  their  efficacy  in  bringing 
her  good  luck  ;  and  horseshoes  are  used 
as  ornament  in  much  the  same  spirit, 
as  far  as  people  of  average  intelligence 
are  concerned.  No  one  really  expects  a 
wedding  because  three  candles  stand  ^*n 
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a  row ;  nor  is  any  disappointment  ex- 
perienced if  picking  up  a  pin  with  the  • 
head  toward  one  brings  no  especial  good 
fortune.  Still,  there  are  a  good  many 
women,  I  fancy,  who  prefer  not  to 
''  change  their  luck"  by  changing  a  gar- 
ment accidentally  put  on  wrong  side 
outward.  I  know  at  least  one  woman 
of  superior  intelligence  who  confesses 
that  in  the  days  of  her  poverty  she 
could  not  help  feeling  glad  when  an 
itching  in  her  hand  gave  her  a  promise  of 
"  money  in  it."  And  many  a  child  who 
is  old  enough  and  has  been  well  enough 
taught  to  know  better  recites  with  entire 
conviction  the  well-known  doggerel, — 

Star  light,  star  bright, 
The  first  star  I've  seen  to-night  : 
I  wish  I  may,  I  wish  I  might 
Have  the  wish  I  wish  to-night. 

As  dread  is  more  potent  than  hope, 
so  the  "  unlucky  signs"  have  a  wider 
credence  than  the  lucky  ones.  Ten- 
nyson's poor  little  May  Queen  "  did  not 
hear  the  dog  howl  nor  the  death-watch 
beat ;"  but  many  are  the  anxious  watch- 
ers by  sick-beds  who  have  felt  their  hearts 
fail  them  when  one  or  the  other  un- 
canny sound  broke  the  dead  quiet  of 
night.  Many  a  house-mother  has  turned 
pale  on  the  breaking  of  a  mirror,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  lamentable  de- 
struction of  property  as  from  the  secret 
foreboding  of  that  death  in  the  family 
which  is  believed  to  follow  such  a  dis- 
aster. 

The  most  popular  of  all  such  petty 
superstitions  is  doubtless  the  one  which 
condemns  the  number  thirteen  as  "un- 
lucky." There  are  streets  in  Paris  and 
other  French  cities  where  tenants  for 
houses  which  by  right  should  be  num- 
bered 1'^  or  11:^  can  only  be  secured  by 
numberin";  them   12  bis.  112  bis;  and 


many  a  man  and  woman  in  this  country 
would  go  hungry  rather  than  sit  down 
thirteen  at  table.  So  prevalent  indeed 
is  this  superstition  that  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
avowed, although  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  various  cities  of  the  world  with  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  it  to  be  ut- 
terly without  foundation.  The  Thirteen 
Club  of  New  York  recently  published  its 
second  report,  showing  that  it  had  not 
lost  a  single  member  by  death,  although 
for  two  years  its  members  had  dined 
together  on  the  thirteenth  of  every 
month,  sitting  thirteen  at  each  table. 
The  club,  which  was  formed  with  thir- 
teen members,  now  numbers  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  or  2  X  1-^  X  13. 
The  dues  are  thirteen  cents  a  month. 
Everything  connected  with  the  club  is 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  by  thirteens ; 
and  all  without  once  affronting  death  in 
these  two  years. 

The  superstition  against  Friday  is  in 
many  cases  equally  invincible.  There 
are  people  who  will  not  at  any  sacrifice 
undertake  a  new  enterprise,  start  with  a 
new  piece  of  work,  set  out  upon  a  jour- 
ney, on  a  Friday.  In  fact,  it  is  well 
known  that  for  centuries  the  execution 
of  criminals  took  place  upon  this  day, 
simply  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
unlucky ;  and  it  has  recently  been 
changed  from  this  to  any  other  day  in 
the  week  with  the  avowed  object  of 
relieving  the  day  from  its  opprobrium. 
Yet,  for  America  at  least,  Friday 
should  be  counted  anything  but  an  un- 
lucky day.  It  was  on  a  Friday  that 
Columbus  set  sail  on  his  voyage  across 
the  ocean,  it  was  on  a  Friday  that  he  dis- 
covered America.  And  as  for  the  num- 
ber thirteen,  it  is  one  of  especially  good 
omen  for  us,  whose  flag  bears  thirteen 
stripes  and  was  originally  marked  with 
thirteen  stars.  L.  S.  H. 
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"  Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book.  By 
George  Eliot."  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

It  is  naturally  considered  to  be  both  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  collect  the  least 
literary  fragments  of  a  great  author, 
partly  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  real  or 
supposed,  but  also  that  they  may  throw 
light  on  what  he  was  doing  and  thinking 
in  the  successive  phases  of  his  mental 
development.  And  a  writer  like  George 
Eliot,  as  conscientious  as  powerful,  seems 
peculiarly  one  the  slightest  of  whose 
works  it  is  important  not  to  miss.  This 
is,  we  believe,  the  second  collection  given 
to  the  world  of  her  fugitive  papers  pub- 
lished years  ago  anonymously  in  English 
reviews,  and  this  edition  is  offered  not 
only  with  her  sanction,  but  after  her  own 
careful  revision  for  the  press.  Inevitably 
this  selection  and  this  revision  will  be 
considered  a  disadvantage  by  every  one 
deeply  interested  in  the  real  history  of 
her  works, — his  curiosity  not  being  to 
know  what  George  Eliot's  ultimate  style 
became,  but  how  she  assimilated  ideas 
and  gave  them  forth  while  she  herself 
was  forming.  It  has  been  often  said  that 
George  Henry  Lewes's  companionship 
had  much  to  do  with  her  habits  of 
thought,  and  that  what  was  scientifically 
abstruse  and  intellectually  difficult  in 
her  writings  was  the  result  of  his  teaching. 
We  are,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  say 
that  it  was  through  Lewes's  influence 
that  a  knowledge  of  her  real  powers  was 
brought  home  to  her  own  consciousness 
and  that  her  mind  gained  possession  of 
itself  and  powers  of  expression  for  itself. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  books  published 
under  her  name  since  Lewes's  death — 
"  Theophrastus  Such"  and  this  present 
volume — Ave  miss  the  consummate  artist, 
and  find  only  the  didactic  teacher  and 
severe  critic.  They  leave  little  doubt  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  recognition 
accorded  to  her  genius  if  she  had  written 
no  novels.  Her  clear  intelligence  is  never 
at  fault,  but  the  inspired  insight,  the 
passionate  sympathy,  the  wide,  even 
universal  meaning  which  make  George 
Eliot  to  us  what  no  other  writer  is,  save 
the  greatest,  were  the  product  of  her  own 
high  emotion  ;  and  her  ideas  gained  their 
best  force  and  intensity  only  as  they  were 
applied  to  the  actual  erring,  striving  hu- 


man beings  who  possessed  her  imagina- 
tion. Like  Antaeus,  she  needed  to  touch 
the  earth  to  find  her  strength.  And 
that  marvellous  series  of  novels  of  which 
she  struck  the  clear  key-note  in  "  Janet's 
Repentance"  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  the  help  and  stimulus  given  by  Lewes. 
Not  that  in  any  direction  his  powers 
reached,  indeed  hardly  touched,  hers, 
but  that  he  possessed  the  cleverness  to 
suggest  that  she  should  use  the  nearest 
and  richest  material  her  mind  offered, 
— her  great  treasure-house  of  observation, 
reminiscence,  all  the  thoughts  she  had 
lived  in,  brooded  over  tenderly,  and  made 
part  of  her  own  human  experience.  Un- 
til George  Eliot  wrote  novels,  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  skill  as  an  artist,  nor  how 
the  laws  and  limitations  of  art  could  serve 
her  purpose.  But,  though  a  great  artist, 
her  strongest  bent  was  probably  toward 
moral  teaching;  and  she  liked  at  times 
to  use  it  without  the  medium  of  fiction. 
In  these  "  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book" 
we  probably  see  her  jottings  of  every- 
day thoughts  with  which  her  mind  was 
busy.  Many  of  them  suggest  passages 
in  her  later  books  :  for  instance,  "  To 
the  Prosaic  all  things  are  Prosaic"  finds 
its  transfiguration  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  book  of  "  Daniel  Deronda." 
There  is  a  lofty  conscientiousness  in  the 
note  on  "Authorship,"  which  goes  far 
toward  answering  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  day.  Little  of  charm  as  there  may 
be  in  this  book,  there  are  few  pages 
which  are  not  luminous  with  meaning. 
The  best  essay  is,  we  should  say,  the  one 
on  "  Dr.  Gumming."  The  paper  on 
Young  seems  less  important  than  it 
might  if  we  had  not  grown  to  consider 
the  subject  unimportant.  We  quote  one 
passage  from  this  paper,  as  it  not  only 
suggests  a  passage  in  "Adam  Bede,"  but 
is  almost  identical  with  a  large  part  of 
that  book  in  general  style.  Speaking  of 
Young,  who  has  said, — 

Far  beneath 
A  soul  immortal  is  a  mortal  joy, 

she  goes  on  to  contradict  the  meaning  of 
the  lines,  adding,  "  Which  of  us  has  the 
impiety  not  to  feel  that  our  souls  are  only 
too  narrow  for  the  joy  of  looking  into  the 
trusting  eyes  of  our  children,  of  reposing 
on  the  love  of  a  husband  or  wife, — nay, 
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of  listenino;  to  the  divine  voice  of  music, 
or  viratchinn;  the  calm  brightness  of  au- 
tumn afternoons?" 

"  Ballades  and  Verses  Vain."  By  Andrew 
Lang.     New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory"  was  not  <;iven,  if  we  may 
credit  report,  to  the  display  of  sentiment 
in  conversation.  He  merely  suffered  his 
wit  to  hover  over  its  borders  when  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  he  looked  back  to  his 
lost  youth  and  said  to  the  blooming 
beauty  at  his  side,  "  Ah,  my  dear,  if 
sweet  seventy-eight  would  only  come 
again  !  mais  ces  beaux  jours  sont  passes ^ 
It  is  in  a  similar  view  of  mock  retrospect 
that  the  little  group  of  poets,  who,  con- 
servative though  they  be,  represent  just 
now  what  is  most  modern  in  English 
literature,  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  no  longer  young,  and 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  prose.  Half 
gayly  and  half  in  regret  Mr.  Dobson 
revives,  with  a  finish  and  persiflage 
which  at  that  date  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  reputation  of  a  classic,  the 
faded  sentiments  and  graces  of  a  century 
ago.  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Lang,  while 
seemingly  engrossed  in  the  management 
of  his  triple  rhymes,  blends  classical 
memories  with  archaic  love-dreams,  and 
sings  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  in  the 
measures  of  Villon. 

A  good  deal  of  cleverness  is  an  under- 
stood factor  in  poetry  of  this  kind. 
Nevertheless,  the  distinctive  charm  of 
Mr.  Lang's  verse  seems  to  us  to  lie  less 
in  its  cleverness  than  in  its  spontaneity, 
its  naivete,  and  a  slender  vein  of  sadness 
which  crops  up  here  and  there.  The 
ceramic  and  bibliographic  ballades  by 
which  he  made  his  reputation  are  in- 
genious morsels  of  literary  arabesque, 
but  gathered  with  others  into  a  collection 
like  this  they  (\o  not  give  the  pervading 
tone  to  the  book.  This  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  such  lines  as  the  "  Ballade  to 
Theocritus  in  Winter," — a  delicious  lyric, 
in  which  the  thought  is  as  musical  as  the 
refrain  and  recurs  to  the  mind  with  the 
same  dreamy  insistence.  A  trifle  as  ex- 
quisite in  its  way  as  anything  in  the 
book  is  the  bit  of  song-dialogue,  "  A 
Sunset  of  Watteau,"  where  the  measure 
is  as  unforced,  to  all  appearance,  as 
breath  itself,  the  sentiment  delicately 
plaintive,  and  the  thread  of  irony  run- 
ning through  it  barely  perceptible.  It  is 
a  sigh  turned  to  rhyme,  pathos  painted 
on  a  fan.     It  is  in  sentiment  like  tliis, 


which  is  hindered  from  cloying  by  a  faint 
tincture  of  irony,  that  Mr.  Lang  has 
made  some  of  his  happiest  hits:  he  is 
at  his  best  when  very  nearly  in  earnest. 

Translations  of  Villon  and  Marot  are 
almost  necessary  ventures  for  a  poet  who 
is  so  frankly  indebted  to  those  masters  as 
Mr.  Lang.  Rossetti,  in  his  rendering  of 
"  The  Ballade  of  Dead  Ladies,"  strove  to 
reproduce  its  quaintness,  its  unevenness 
and  antiquity.  Mr.  Lang's  version  is 
smoother,  and  follows  the  lines  of  the 
original  more  closely,  although  the  ad- 
ditional syllables  of  the  verse  render  its 
flow  more  commonplace.  Both  transla- 
tions are  far  above  the  average;  but  the 
old  ballade  is  a  miniature  sphinx,  and 
its  simplicity  remains  as  much  of  a  poser 
as  its  questioning  refrain,  "  Ou  sont  les 
neiges  (VantanP'' 

With  Frfere  Lubin  Mr.  Lang  has  been 
completely  successful.  The  jovial  friar 
falls  into  his  version  line  by  line,  and, 
save  that  he  is  clearly  an  antique,  fits  the 
new  frame  as  well  as  the  old  one.  How 
perfectly  Mr.  Lang  is  at  home  in  the  old 
measures  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
his  translations,  while  unusually  literal, 
have  the  flexibility  of  original  poems, 
while  his  own  ballades  are  as  easily  and 
unafiectedly  modern  as  if  their  rhythm 
were  a  new  invention. 


"  The  Cup  and  The  Falcon."  By  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.     New  York  :   Macmillan  &,  Co. 

In  reading  a  drama  by  the  laureate  we 
have  an  irritating  sense  of  walking  over 
rough  stones,  not  so  massive  as  the  boul- 
ders which  Mr.  Browning  hurls  in  the 
path  of  his  readers,  but  producing 
through  that  very  fact  more  discomfort. 
Verse  which  the  resources  of  technical 
skill  have  rendered  harsh  instead  of 
smooth,  lines  where  the  accent  seems  to 
fall  at  hap-hazard  and  often  with  a 
shock,  characters  condemned  to  a  brevity 
of  language  which  leaves  no  room  for 
any  finer  shades  of  development,  pas- 
sions which  pass  with  a  jerk  from  one 
phase  to  another, — all  these  things  do 
not  exclude — they  even  compel — a  cer- 
tain measure  of  admiration,  but  they 
are  not  calculated  to  make  deep  inroads 
upon  the  reader's  heart  and  fancy.  But 
suddenly  we  experience  a  movement  of 
pleasure  ;  one  of  the  characters  has  begun 
to  sing  ;  the  rock  is  partcnl  :  a  little  rill 
of  verse  starts  up  and  flows  as  no  other 
poet  can  make  it  flow  ;  we  recogni/o  the 
old  charm  of  the  lyrist  and  feel  ourselves 
conquered  again.      It  is   an  involuntary 
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criticism,  and  worth  no  more  than  the 
worth  of  an  instinct.  But  after  a  second 
and  a  third  reading  we  are  forced  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  right  or  wrong,  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  get  away  from  it. 
The  least  of  Tennyson's  lyrics  is  true 
lyric,  but  the  dramatic  ring  is  not  in  his 
dramas. 

"The  Cup"  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  successes  of  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre that  even  American  readers,  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  seeing 
the  play  acted,  will  hardly  be  able  to  Vead 
it  without  having  the  personalities  of  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry  vividly  brought  to 
mind.  Reading  it  thus,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  a  certain  similarity  be- 
tween the  art  of  the  poet  and  that  ot  the 
actor.  There  is  the  same  bare  and  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  of  art,  preaching  the  grace 
of  angularity,  the  same  endeavor  not  to 
hide  but  to  manage  a  radical  defect,  tlfe 
same  substitution  of  picturesque  effect 
for  life,  and  passion:  in  a  word,  the 
drama  of  Lord  Tennyson  bears  the  same 
relation  to  real  drama  that  the  represen- 
tation of  Mr.  Irving  bears  to  real  acting. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
"  The  Cup"  is  what  is  commonly  called 
a  "reading,"  not  an  "acting,"  play.  If 
there  be  such  a  distinction  (which  we  in- 
cline to  doubt),  it  is  not  applicable  here. 
The  marvellous  scenic  resources  which 
Mr,  Irving  has  at  command,  the  action 
of  the  stage,  the  use  of  skilful  by-play, 
would  all  tend  to  round  and  complete  the 
outlines  of  the  piece,  and  perhaps  do 
away  with  a  certain  abrupt  and  sketchy 
air  which  pervades  it :  it  has,  we  think, 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
translation  to  the  stage.  But  the  real 
test  of  the  drama  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  the  objections  which  we  under- 
stand have  been  made  to  "The  Cup"  as 
an  acting  play  will  be  felt  in  the  closet 
as  well  as  in  the  auditorium. 

"  The  Falcon"  belongs  to  another 
province,  the  dramatic  lyric,  which  lies 
nearer  to  the  poet's  vein.  In  form  and 
in  manner  it  suggests  comparison  with 
some  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  work  in 
this  genre ;  but  the  resemblance  is  only 
superficial :  on  looking  closely  we  find  it 
is  the  manner  of  the  laureate's  earlier 
dramatic  trifles,  which  have  a  nearer 
relation  to  the  verse  of  this  latter  day 
than  we  always  remember  to  ascribe  to 
them.  Wit  and  innuendo  are  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  favorite  Aveapons,  and  of  these  Ten- 
nyson is  hardly  a  master ;  but  the  grace 
and  distinction  and  a  certain  pervading 
sweetness  which  we  find  in  "  The  Falcon" 


are  qualities  no  less  delicate.  That  kind 
of  dramatic  faculty  which  belongs  to  the 
singer  we  recognize  throughout  in  the 
laureate's  poems.  His  strongest  dramas 
had  neither  the  form  nor  the  name.  The 
passion  of  "  The  Cup"  is  cold  and  ex- 
traneous compared  with  that  of  "  Riz- 
pah;"  but  "The  Falcon"  would  fit  in 
very  happily  beside  "  Dora,"  "  The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter,"  and  "  Walking  to  the 
Mail." 

Rec€'nt  Fiction. 

"  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains."  By  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co. 

"Kitty's  Conquest."  By  Charles  King, 
U.S.A.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co. 

"Not  Like  Other  Girls."  By  Rosa  Nou- 
chette  Carey.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

"Stratford -by- the- Sea."  (American  Novel 
Series.)     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &,  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Craddock' s 
stories — each  of  which  has  been  in  its 
way  noteworthy — brought  together,  that 
they  may  be  re-read  and  compared.  Al- 
though the  whole  collection  may  be  said 
to  be  written  in  the  same  key,  and  that  a 
minor  one,  the  combined  efi'ect  is  neither 
sad  nor  monotonous,  and  every  sketch  has 
gained  something  by  accumulating  the 
passionate  and  unrelieved  intensity  of 
emotion  of  the  others,  as  each  variation 
of  a  wild  and  sombre  fugue  finds  fresh 
expression  in  a  different  treatment  of  the 
same  theme.  Mr.  Craddock  is  a  true 
artist,  and,  faithful  as  he  is  to  the  least 
details,  always  subordinates  them  to  the 
whole  meaning  of  his  story.  He  makes 
clear,  to  begin  with,  to  the  reader's  im- 
agination the  wild  and  beautiful  back- 
ground created  by  the  mountains,  with 
their  long,  dark  ranges,  their  precipices 
and  cascades,  their  smiling  picturesque- 
ness  and  their  glooms  and  shadows,  the 
alternate  chasing  of  day  and  night  across 
the  mist-filled  valleys,  and  then  povver- 
fully  realizes  to  the  fancy  the  sort  of 
lives  lived  in  these  out-of-the-way  places. 
Benumbed,  torpid,  most  of  these  people 
seem,  intellects  and  souls  half  submerged 
in  the  every-day  routine  of  habit  and 
need.  The  clear  air  of  the  mountain- 
summit  brings  no  inspiration,  and  the 
wide  prospect  no  thrill.  Yet  the  stories 
tell  how  in  some  epoch  of  their  exist- 
ences these  human  beings  quicken  out  of 
their  inertia  into  passion  and  aspiration  ; 
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and,  though  they  rarely  compass  any  real 
solution  of  their  problem  or  deliver  them- 
selves from  their  trouble,  they  yet  make 
for  themselves  an  individual  life  as  men 
and  women,  whether  by  their  fall,  mar- 
tyrdom, or  apotheosis.  The  author  is 
satisfied  to  be  artistically  suggestive  and 
dramatically  truthful,  and  does  not  im- 
pose any  favorite  ideas  upon  us.  If  he 
has  a  creed,  it  is  probably  that  human 
nature  is  fundamentally  everywhere  alike. 
''  The  metropolitan  centres,  stripped  of 
the  civilization  of  wealth,  fashion,  and 
culture,"  he  remarks,  "would  present 
only  the  bare  skeleton  of  humanity 
outlined  in  Mrs.  Johns's  talk  of  the 
enmities  and  scandals,  sorrows  and  mis- 
fortunes, of  the  mountain -ridge."  A 
rude  nature  is,  besides,  more  efficient 
than  a  highly-civilized  one  in  touching 
the  heart,  in  its  display  of  the  strongest 
phases  of  human  passion  and  emotion. 
But  Mr.  Craddock  has  nevertheless  care- 
fully maintained  a  tone  of  moderation 
and  truth fulness,~nowhere  exaggerating, 
nowhere  rising  to  the  purely  ideal,  except 
in  far-seeing  glimpses  of  the  meaning  of 
the  struggling  instincts  and  aspirations 
he  depicts.  The  stories  are  singularly 
even  in  interest  and  value,  and  it  would 
be  an  act  of  individual  preference  to  de- 
cide which  was  the  best.  "  The  Dancin'- 
Party  at  Harrison's  Cove"  is  perhaps  as 
comprehensive  in  effect  as  any,  with  its 
spirited  denouement  and  its  account  of 
Miss  Mandy  Tyler,  the  queen  of  the 
revels,  who  was  asked  by  five  different 
admirers  to  ride  home  with  him,  and, 
narrates  Mrs.  Johns,  "  tole  all  five  of  'em 
yes  ;  an'  when  the  party  war  over,  she 
war  the  last  ter  go  ;  an'  when  she  started 
out'n  the  door,  thar  war  all  five  of  them 
boys  a-standin'  thar,  waitin'  fur  her,  an' 
every  one  a-holdin'  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  an'  none  of  'em  knowed  who  the 
others  war  a-waitin'  fur.  An'  this  hyar 
Mandy  Tyler,  when  she  got  ter  the  door 
an'  seen  'em  all  a-standin'  thar,  never 
said  one  word,  jest  walked  right  through 
"raongst  'em,  an'  sot  out  fur  the  mount- 
ing on  foot,  with  all  them  five  boys  a-fol- 
lowin'  an'  a-leadin'  thar  horses  an'  a- 
quarrellin'  enough  ter  take  off  each 
other's  heads  'bout  which  one  war  a- 
goin'  ter  ride  with  )ier."  Miss  Mandy, 
little  as  this  incident  is  developed,  shows 
her  aptitude  as  a  cocjuette.  The  deep 
and  sombre  realism  of  "  Old  Sledge  at  the 
Settlemint,"  and  the  weird  suggestive- 
ness  of  "  Over  on  the  T'other  Mounting," 
also  deserve  special  mention.  The  stories 
would  probably  be  ranked  among  "dia- 


lect tales,"  although  the  dialect,  faith- 
fully given  as  it  is,  is  only  that  vitiated 
form  of  the  mother-tongue  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  "  poor  whites"  of  the  South 
and  the  Southwest. 

"Kitty's  Conquest"  is  also  a  story  of 
life  in  the  Southwest,  many  of  its  inci- 
dents occurring  near  the  borderland  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  ;  but  it  is  of 
quite  a  different  sort  from  Mr.  Crad- 
dock's,  being  clever,  sketchy,  rattling,  and 
rather  of  the  Charles-O'Malley  school.  It 
is  abundantly  entertaining,  and  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  it 
was  dominated  by  the  Ku-Klux,  with  all 
the  discomforts  attending  a  fermenting 
and  explosive  state  of  society.  The  op- 
posite ingredients  of  risks  and  pleasures, 
fighting  and  love-making,  are  made  good 
use  of,  and  the  mixture  is  not  lacking  in 
piquancy.  Miss  Kitty  herself  is  a  pretty 
little  arch-rebel,  with  a  hatred  of  "  Yan- 
kee officers"  which  it  is  naturally  the 
destiny  of  Lieutenant  Amory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  army  to  overcome.  Altogether, 
the  book  is  both  clever  and  readable  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

George  Eliot  somewhere  remarks  that 
"  to  be  an  unusual  young  man  means  for 
the  most  part  to  get  a  difficult  mastery 
over  the  usual;"  but  the  story  of  the 
Misses  Challoner,  who  are  "  not  like 
other  girls,"  shows  their  unlikeness  to 
their  compeers  to  be  merely  superior 
adaptability  and  cleverness,  charm  and 
energy.  It  is  an  engaging  history  of  a 
family,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  three 
daughters,  who  are  suddenly  reduced 
from  easy  circumstances  to  the  most 
absolute  poverty.  There  is  no  vagueness 
in  the  recital  :  the  girls  are  clear-headed 
enough  to  see  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  their  position,  and  canvass 
them  at  once.  Although  pretty,  refined, 
and  clever  enough  to  hold  their  place  in 
society,  they  have  no  special  accomplish- 
ment or  talent  which  might  enable  them 
to  be  governesses:  so  they  resolve  to  turn 
to  account  their  skill  in  dress-making; 
and  this  is  effectively  done  in  a  little,  dull, 
sea-side  town  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  their  enterprise  makes  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  There  is  a  cheerful  naturalness 
and  good  sense  about  the  heroines,  and 
an  attractiveness  besides,  which  win  the 
reader's  liking,  and  it  is  inevitable,  we 
suppose,  that  such  pretty  damsels  should 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  sorts  of  gal- 
lant knights  who  rush  to  their  rescue. 
But,  we  confess,  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  the   logical  conclusion  of  the  und(;r- 
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takins;  unspoiled  by  rich  relations  and 
well-born  lovers.  The  story  reminds  one 
of  Mrs.  Alexander's  earliest  and  pleas- 
antest  novels,  and  will  no  doubt  find 
many  readers. 

"  Stratford-by-the-Sea"  is  described  as 
the  unchanged  remnant  of  an  old  town- 
ship called  Stratford,  on  the  New-Eng- 
land coast,  which  no  longer  exists,  except 
in  colonial  records,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Stratford -on -the- Sound, 
whose  name  it  suggests.  A  very  dull, 
sleepy,  hopeless  corner  of  a  rocky  coast 
is  Stratford-by-the-Sea,  with  faintly-col- 
ored existences — hardly  recognizable  as 
lives — going  on  in  gray  monotony.  There 
is  nothing  especially  new  about  the  story, 
although  it  is  well  told,  with  some  of  the 
fresh  lights  which  requicken  the  most 
worn-out  plots.  Elizabeth,  whose  youth 
has  been  passed  in  this  sombre  quietude, 
oppressed  and  domineered  over  by  her 
grandmother,  is  found  attractive  by 
Oswald  Craig,  a  chance-comer  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  won,  wooed,  and  carried  ofi"  by 
him  to  a  bright,  luxurious  world,  made 
various  by  aesthetic  taste  and  culture, — 
in  other  Avords,  Boston.  Oswald  Craig  is 
a  hero  of  that  l3rilliant  but  unlovely  type 
which  seems  to  point  the  moral  that  cul- 
ture and  refinement  conspire  to  impover- 
ish the  spiritual  man  and  make  him 
hollow  and  shallow.  His  character  is 
from  the  first  palpable  enough  to  the 
reader  in  its  mere  counterfeit  of  worth  ; 
but  the  young  wife  is  slower  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  its  absolute  egoism,  caprice, 
and  cruelty.  Whatever  love  was  left  in 
his  heart  for  her  at  the  end  of  six  months 
is  dismissed  for  the  allurements  of  a  fresher 
fancy.  The  real  strength  of  the  book 
comes  out  in  the  unpleasing  episode  be- 
tween Oswald  Craig  and  the  young  ac- 
tress Victoria  Landor,  and  shows,  we 
think,  the  author's  gifts  far  better  than 
the  quiet  picture  she  gives  of  the  old 
town  by  the  sea.  The  situation  reaches 
a  painful  climax  and  ends  tragically. 
Elizabeth  is  left  a  widow,  and,  after  a 
time,  is  free  to  find  a  new  and  better  life 
for  herself.  For  there  has  been  a  second 
hero,  a  positive,  aggressive,  hard-fisted 
one,  too,  storming  the  breach  of  all  cita- 
dels, religious,  social,  and  intellectual, 
who  has  won  her  love  when  her  husband 
lost  it,  and  who  finally  carries  her  off  to 
lend  some  beauty  to  his  rugged  life.  The 
book  is  very  well  written,  and,  being 
anonymous,  challenges  some  curiosity 
about  the  writer,  and  we  venture  to 
hazard  the  surmise  that  it  is  by  the 
author  of  "  Yesterday,"  published  some 


two  years  since  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
Series,  and  in  its  way  a  striking  though 
not  entirely  pleasing  novel. 
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